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SIR JOHN HENRY THOROLD, BART. 

Sir John Thorold was the head of a family which has been 
connected with the County of Lincoln for many centuries; in 
fact, it may be said that the connection dates from Saxon days. 
A baronetcy was conferred upon the family in the year 1642, 
of which the subject of this notice was the twelfth holder. He 
was born in 1842 and was educated at Eton, and subsequently 
entered the army as a lieutenant in the 17th Foot, the Leicester¬ 
shire Regiment. In 1866 he was returned to Parliament in the 
Conservative interest as member for Grantham, and continued 
in the House till 1868. In the meantime he had succeeded his 
father (1866) in the baronetcy and in the family estates at 
Syston, near Grantham. 

From this time onward until the day of his death he devoted 
himself to public administrative work and to everything which 
might lead to the advancement of British agriculture. A con¬ 
siderable land-owner he also farmed on an extensive scale, and 
was a pioneer in agricultural experimental work, carried out 
systematically in the interests of his tenants and neighbours. 
He took a prominent part in the formation of the Lincoln Long- 
wool Sheep Breeders’ Association, acting as its President for 
many years, and he himself bred a flock which, though never 
represented in the Show-ring, did well at the annual sales of the 
Association. He was associated with Mr. Faunce de Laune, Mr. 
Wilham Carruthers and others in the early work on the testing 
and improvement of agricultural seeds, which resulted in the 
inauguration of the scheme by which the systematic analysis 
of seeds is still carried out by the Society for the benefit of its 
members. 
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Sir John Henry Thoroldy Bart, 

On the passing of the Local Government Act, 1888, it was 
natural that Sir John Thorold should play a prominent part 
in its administration, and he became first, Vice-Chairman, and 
subsequently, Chairman of the Kesteven County Council, serving 
in these offices for an unbroken period of twenty-five years. 
On his retirement his portrait, painted by William Orpen, R.A., 
was presented to him by his colleagues in recognition of his 
life-long services to his county. His activities in local affairs 
extended also in many other directions, and amongst the many 
positions that he filled was that of Colonel of the 2nd V.B. Lin¬ 
colnshire Regiment, a command that he held for twenty-two 
years. He was a Deputy Lieutenant of Lincolnshire, and 
filled the office of High Sheriff of the county in 1876. On the 
formation of the Lawes Agricultural Trust, created to administer 
the bequest of Sir John Lawes, he became its first Chairman, 
and in many minor directions he displayed his activity in the 
public service and gave continuous evidence of the confidence 
and trust that was universally reposed in him. 

His connection with the Royal Agricultural Society began 
in the year 1868, in which he was elected member, and he became 
a member of Council in 1881, serving the Society in this capacity 
for an unbroken period of forty-one years. He was elected 
Governor in 1889, Vice-President in the same year, and Trustee 
in 1899. In 1895 he was President of the Society, the Show 
being held at Darlington in that year for the first time. He filled 
the Presidential chair again in 1905 for a few months when, owing 
to a change in the date for holding the Annual Meeting of the 
Society, there was a short hiatus between two terms of office. 

During his long connection with the direction of the affairs 
of the Society Sir Jolui Thorold rendered invaluable services 
in almost every department of its work. In 1887 he was Chair¬ 
man of a special Committee set up to go into many questions of 
finance and other important matters, which became known 
as “ Sir John Thorold’s Committee,” and he was for many 
years chairman of the Committee of Selection. From his deep 
interest in education and research it was natural that he should 
early have become associated with the work of the Journal and 
Education Committee, and he presided over its meetings for 
twenty-five years. 

In his private capacity Sir John Thorold was a man of great 
personal charm. He was a keen sportsman, particularly as 
regards shooting and fishing. A fine scholar (Cambridge in 
1894 conferred upon him the honorary degree of LL.D.) he was 
especially interested in the French language, and up to the end 
of his life he was a diligent reader of the periodical literature of 
that country, particularly of publications relating to experi¬ 
mental and research work in agriculture. It may truly be stated 
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Sir John Henry Thoroldy Bart, 


that his life was an example of everything that is best in the 
English landlord tradition—a tradition that changing times 
are fast breaking through. Living year in, year out, amongst 
his tenants and neighbours in the place where his ancestors for 
many generations had lived before him, he devoted all his energies 
to the faithful and unostentatious execution of the duties which 
he felt that his position entailed upon him. It is necessary 
that old institutions should give place to new, but the English 
country-side will be the poorer if a new social order should ever 
bring about the disappearance of leaders such as he showed him¬ 
self to bo. 

Sir John Thorold married, in 1869, the Hon. Henrietta Alexand- 
rina Willoughby, eldest daughter of the eighth Lord Middleton, 
who, together with two sons and two daughters, survives him. 


llio Grove, 
Corsham. 


Cecil T. Parker. 


COMMODITY PRICES AND FARMING 
POLICY. 

The agricultural depression which set in with the 'eighties 
and reached its low-water mark in 1894 (when good wheat was 
sold by many farmers for less than 206*. per quarter) may be said 
to have endured for about five and twenty years, for a definite 
and steady recovery is to be noted from the year 1906. It is 
common knowledge that the effect on agriculture of the Great 
War was to speed up the rise in prices of produce which had 
already begun, and the years 1915 to 1920, both inclusive, 
mark the period of greatest prosperity which the present genera¬ 
tion of farmers has known. The pendulum is swinging back 
again rapidly and whilst prices are still far above those prevailing 
in the worst years of the depression, costs likewise are much 
higher than in those days, so that the positions of the farmer 
then and now ^ are by no means so dissimilar as might appear. 
Whether the present conditions are likely to continue is a ques¬ 
tion which each one must answer for himself ; better times may 
result when the state of chaos prevailing amongst nations has 
ceased, and Britain is no longer the dumping ground of the world's 
surplus food production, or foreign competition without artificial 

1 July, 1922. 
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restraint may always prevent any material recovery from the 
present position. But the farmer and the farm-worker have got 
to live to-dayf so that alike to the man who is expecting better 
conditions a few years hence and to the one who sees no hope 
of any change, some consideration of the relation of prices 
of produce to farming policy may be acceptable. 

At the outset it is necessary to emphasise the fact that the 
interests of the community may be widely divergent from those 
of the industry. What the community needs is maximum 
production of food for its sustenance and of raw material for 
its manufacturers, together with a big rural population. What 
the agricultural industry wants is a good return on farming 
capital and a high rate of wages to the faim worker. The 
interests of the farmer and his men arc identical, but it is too 
often forgotten that good j)rofits and high wages have no neces¬ 
sary connection with high output. 

Much of the advice given to farmers, and this by their well- 
wishers as often as by their critics, takes the form of urging the 
intensification of production. They tire told that if they adopt 
more intensive methods ’’ and thus raise the value of their 
gross output, the country will gain in food, the worker in wages, 
and the farmer in profits. The fallacy of attempting to measure 
the efficiency of farm management by the value of the gross 
product has been clearly demonstrated,^ but there are still those 
who think that falling prices can be countered by increasing 
output. On the face of it, the argument appears sound, for if a 
four-quarter crop just pays expenses, a five-quarter crop should 
leave a profit, but of course the fallacy lies in the fact that all 
consideration of the cost of the extra yield is ignored. Even 
though it were produced at a cost no more in proportion than 
that of the smaller crop, the extra quarter would result in no 
financial advantage to the farmer, and it is only if increased 
production could be secured at decreased unit cost that it would 
provide the remedy for falling prices. 

Experiment has shown that beyond a certain level of output, 
dependent on the market price of the commodity, every unit 
increase in production is only to be won at an increasing unit 
cost—in fact, that agricultme is dominated by the Law of 
Diminishing Beturns. The subject attracted the attention of 
Lawes and so long ago as the year 1879 he addressed a Farmers’ 
club upon it. You are told,” he said, ‘‘ to farm more scientific¬ 
ally, to meet lower prices by increased production. ... To 
put the matter plainly: supposing there were a permanent 
reduction in the price of the saleable produce of the farm to the 
extent of 20 per cent., would the proper remedy be to increase 

^ Ashby, A. W. The Measurement of Standards of Production in 
Agriculture. Edinburgh RemeWt Jan., 1922. 
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Commodity Prices mid Farming Policy, 

our produce per acre by one-fourth, and so to bring up the 
saleable value to the same amount as before ? ” ^ He then 
proceeded to prove the operation of the economic law quoted 
above by reference to the results of his own experimental work 
at Rothamsted, and to show that in farming for increased 
production costs advanced at a greater rate than output, and, 
consequently, that higher farming was no remedy for lower 
prices. 

Sir John Lawes’ conclusions were re-stated in 1905 by Sir 
Daniel Hall by reference to experiments on wheat on Broadbalk 
Field. The primary object of the experiments had been “ to 
ascertain the value of nitrogenous manures, and test the truth 
of Liebig’s opinions that the crop could obtain a sufficiency of 
nitrogen from the atmosphere provided the ash constituents 
were supplied.” ^ With regard to one experiment, one plot 
received the mineral manures for ash replacement alone, whilst 
four others were arranged each of which received the same 
mineral manure dressing as the first, but, in addition, a nitro¬ 
genous dressing of ammonium salts equivalent to 43 lb. of 
nitrogen on one, 86 lb. on the second, 129 lb. on the third, and 
172 lb. on the fourth (t.e. 200 lb., 400 lb., 600 lb., and 800 lb. 
ammonium salts respectively). The effect of these increasing 
doses of nitrogenous manures on the yield of grain is given in 
a table as follows :— 

Experiments on Wheat, Broadbalk Field, Average over 13 years 




(1852-1864). 




1 



Increase for 

Plot. 

i 

1 

Manures per Acres. 

Grain per 
Acre. 1 

eacli addi¬ 
tional 43 lb. 




i 

i 

Nitrogen. 

1 




linshcls. 1 

Bushels. 

T) 

Minonils alone.i 

18-3 i 

— 

r> 


,, + 43 lb. N. Jis Amin. Salts ! 

28-6 ' 

10-3 

7 


,, + 86 ,, ,, „ ,, 

371 ! 

8-r> 

8 

>» 

»» “I-129 ,, ,, ,, ,, 

,39 0 

19 

10 


„ +172 „ „ „ „ ' 

39-5 ; 

0-5 


It is evident from these figures that each increase in cost was 
accompanied by a smaller proportionate return, and that 
a point would be reached, sooner or later (determined by 
the price of wheat), at which the increased return is in- 

' Lawes, J. B. Is Higher Farming a Remedy for Lower Prices? A 
Lecture delivered before the East Berwickshire Agricultural Association, 
May 3, 1879. Rothamsted Memoirs, Vol. V. 

* Hall, A. D. The Book of the Rothamsted Experiments, pp. 42-48. 
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sufficient to meet the increased cost. The figures quoted above 
were very clearly interpreted by a chart constructed to show 
their resffits in pounds, shillings and pence based on prevailing 
costs of cultivation and manures and the current price for wheat. 
Assuming costs of cultivation to-day at £10 per acre, and taking 
a price of 60^. per quarter for wheat, the chart produced by Sir 
Daniel Hall has been reconstructed as follows : - 


YIELD RETURNS OR 

IN COST IN 



MINERAL +E00lb. +400lb +600lb. +800lb. AMM. 

MANURES SALTS. 

Kelation between Cost of Production, Yield, and Cash Returns with vary¬ 
ing quantities of Manure (illustrating the Law of Diminishing Returns). 


The cost of production rises uniformly with increasing appli¬ 
cations of manures, which are taken as costing 345. for each 
200 lb. of ammonium salts. On the other hand, the returns, 
which rise steeply at the beginning—for the first 345. of manure 
produces an increased return of 11$. ^d. in the crop and the second 
application a further increase of 635. 9d. in the crop—begin to 
flatten out very much after this point, and the third addition 
of ammonium salts, costing 345. as before, gives an increased 
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return of 145.3 d. only, the result being that the crop is produced 
at a loss. Supposing the price of wheat were to be 805 . per 
quarter instead of 6 O 5 ., then the cash returns for the grain 
would follow, as it happens, the line on the chart expressing the 
yield of grain, and the crop would remain profitable throughout. 
At the same time no advantage would accrue to the farmer for 
applications of manure beyond the second dose, for the third 
application would produce an additional value of 195. in grain 
in return for an expenditure of 345 . on manure, whilst the fourth 
application would produce an additional value of no more than 
55 . for an equal outlay. 

What is true in the case of extra manures is true in the case of 
additional labour and other costs ; what is true for the wheat 
crop is equally true for all farm products. In fact, speaking 
theoretically, it may be stated that there is a definite maximum 
of profitable production for every commodity for any given 
market price, and that the farmer who attempts to increase his 
production beyond this point does so at an increasing loss to 
himself. ‘‘ Hence high farming (intensive cultivation and liberal 
expenditure on manure) is only justified in times of high prices 
and is no remedy for low ones.” 

The lesson which Lawes taught more than a generation ago, 
and which his first successor at Rothamsted illustrated so clearly, 
has still to be learned by the people as a whole. In reviewing 
the agricultural policy of the country during recent memory, 
the outstanding facts that seem to emerge are that those respon¬ 
sible fdt it have never had any clear idea in their minds of what 
they wanted to do, or if their minds were clear on this point, 
that they did not see all the implications and consequences of 
their policy. It is always being reiterated that Agriculture is 
our largest national industry, but in framing policy this fact has 
very little weight, for it is not a question of balancing the needs 
of one industry with any other, in which case the importance of 
agriculture would be bound to be felt, but of contrasting agri¬ 
culture with industrialism as a whole, and when this is done, 
the land sinks into a position of secondary importance. Certain 
schools of politicians have enunciated their views without any 
ambiguity. The Protectionists were perfectly clear as to their 
objects and made no mistake about the consequences that would 
ensue. They said : “ Let us tax imports and wo are quite 
prepared to face the fact that food prices will rise, so long as 
this results in prosperity to landlord, farmer and labourer. The 
essential thing for the nation is a prosperous agricultural industry, 
and in the face of the development of labour-saving machinery 
and transport facilities from new countries there is no way of 
securing the prosperity of British farming other than by Protec¬ 
tion.” Mr. Joseph Chamberlain was equally clear, in his own 
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mind, as to what he wanted and as to its consequences, although 
those who supported him did not always realise the reactions 
of his policy on the farming industry. He said, in effect: 
“ England is a manufacturing country ; what it wants is markets 
for its manufactures and cheap food for its urban workers. The 
Empire as a whole is big enough to bo self-sufficing, and what 
we have to do is to make a bargain with our colonies and depen¬ 
dencies under which they will take our surplus manufactures 
and give us their surplus food.” 

Here we have two perfectly clear and opposite policies, the 
one framed to foster agriculture at all costs as an essential 
national industry, the other urging the economic organisation 
of the Empire on a basis which would exclude agriculture as a 
serious and vital British industry. Each of the policies has been 
discredited in the minds of most people, and between them lies 
the large body of opinion that agriculture must take its chance 
as other industries do in this country and must organise itself 
to meet competition as best it can. It may be that this is the 
best policy, but if the nation decides to adopt it, as for the 
moment it appears to have done, it must do so with a clear 
understanding and acceptance of all that it involves, and the 
only conclusion to be drawn from the legislation of the past 
generation is that whilst the nation seems to incline very defin¬ 
itely towards this policy, it is not inclined to accept the natural 
consequences, but rather to demand from the agricultural 
industry results which cannot be secured from such a course. 
The agricultural depression of the ’eighties and ’nineties has made 
these consequences a matter of history, but they seem never¬ 
theless to have been forgotten by many during the recent spell of 
agricultural prosperity. The figures from Rothamsted quoted 
above prove that it is only during a time of high prices that the 
farmer is justified in seeking to raise the standard of production. 
At such times it pays to cultivate land that yields a relatively 
low return. It pays to invest capital liberally in labour and 
fertilizers on the bettor land in order to make good yields larger 
still. It pays to apply expensive feeding-stuffs for the production 
of meat and milk. High prices and a rising market justify a 
vigorous policy and the farmer should farm high and stimulate 
his land to produce the utmost. On the other hand, low prices 
and a falling market call for the reverse policy. The idea of 
intensive farming with consequent high production must be 
abandoned. What brought disaster to so many farmers in the 
’eighties and the ’nineties was their attempt to keep up production 
in face of a falling market. 

This is the situation with which farmers are faced to-day. 
The war-time market has broken and probably the bottom has 
not yet been reached. The nation, speaking through the 
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Government, has declared itself against every form of subsidy 
for the industry. This may be a good thing ; it is often argued 
that a spoon-fed industry has no inducement to develop itself, 
and in general it is no doubt stimulating for an industry, just 
as it is for the individual, to be thrown on its own resources and 
to get on or go under. Now there is plenty of room for a further 
fall in markets before farming of one kind or another ceases to 
be a remunerative investment, but the country should be per¬ 
fectly clear as to what is involved. The remedy for low prices 
is the reduction of costs and of output. This was proved in 
England during the agricultural depression, and the same lesson 
may be learned from the history of agricultural development in 
the new countries. In England there were men who made 
money during the depression ; by good luck, or good judgment, 
they realised that the time for intensive farming had gone, and 
by a drastic cutting of costs and a reduction of output they stood 
their ground during the longest spell of adverse markets that the 
agricultural industry has ever had to face. Most of them suc¬ 
ceeded by giving up arable farming, but, hero and there, men 
stood out conspicuously as successful arable farmers. By throw¬ 
ing farm to farm, and applying the minimum of capital to the 
larger area, they managed to secure a small acreage-profit, which 
in the aggregate fully justified their method of meeting the con¬ 
ditions of that time. In the newer countries the conditions of 
I^roduction have called for the same methods. If the cost of 
the long rail and sea carriage be regarded as a set-off against 
cheaper land, the American farmer was face to face with the 
same problem, and he solved it in the same way. He applied 
the minimum amount of labour and capital to his land and made 
no attempt to increase employment nor to increase the yield of 
his land above its natural capabilities. Consequently, though 
his crop averaged only half the figure usual in this country, and 
though rates of wages were on a scale higher than English 
workers ever knew, his total costs were low, and he was able 
to succeed where we failed. All the advocates of intensive 
production have overlooked the fact that in all the great exporting 
countries which dominate the English market, production is less 
intensive than anything England has practised for a century, 
and that it is by a low standard of output, accompanied by a 
standard of costs still lower, that they have succeeded in making 
farming pay. That which some men tended to do in England 
during the depression, that which men have always done in 
the new countries, can be done by men generally in this country 
if the conditions of the market drive them to it. By cutting 
down fences and laying fields together for mechanical cultivation 
in large areas, they can reduce their labour while continuing 
to pay high wages to the men retained; they can cut down 
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their expenditure on manures and on cultivations intended to 
increase the fertility of the soil, and at the end of it all, with 
reduced productivity, and with costs even more substantially 
reduced, they can make their farming—or ranching—pay. They 
may go a stage further, and lay large areas of the less fertile 
arable lands down to grass, and in the last resort they can, if 
necessary, lay the whole country down to grass, and make 
English agriculture once more a primitive pastoral industry. 
What would happen then is well illustrated by what actually 
did occur in a little village in one of the southern counties thirty 
years ago. The hamlet consisted of two good farm-houses, a 
school, a chapel, and fourteen cottages, the land around being 
light arable land, and corn the principal crop. AU these houses 
were occupied by farm-workers of one kind or another, and the 
activity of the social life in such a rural area under conditions 
of prosperity in corn growing is illustrated by the fact that in 
the early ’eighties of last century there were no fewer than 
forty-four children living here who attended the school. When 
the decline in corn prices, which began some forty years ago, 
had reached a certain point, production from this light arable 
land became unprofitable to its then cultivators, who accordingly 
sold out. The purchaser set about adapting his management to 
the times ; gradually the whole of the arable land was laid down 
to grass; and ultimately a shepherd and a dog replaced the 
fourteen families who were formerly engaged upon the land. 
Both the purchaser and the shepherd lived elsewhere, and to-day 
there can be seen a deserted village, the roads grass-grown, the 
school and chapel gone, the farm-houses and cottages ruinous, 
the gardens waste—all within seventy miles of London, the 
centre of a State which imports more food per head of population 
than any in the civilised world. 

This great decline in social and economic life was the inevit¬ 
able result of economic pressure. Farming of the kind which 
was necessitated can be carried on profitably and such labour 
as is required can be paid high wages, but in proportion as 
economic conditions force this policy upon farmers so will pro¬ 
duction and employment be reduced. In framing agricultural 
policy people seem too apt to shirk, or at all events, to overlook 
the consequences. It may be bettei* for the nation to leave agri¬ 
culture to shift for itself, but if the nation so decides it must 
accept the only possible consequence—namely, that production 
and employment will decline. 

Arable farming gives more employment than grass farming 
and a greater production—both of them results which the nation 
most desires—but the labour is largely of the kind described as 
“ unskilled ” and consequently low paid, whilst the production 
involves the farmer in an outlay relatively heavy for a return 
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relatively small. Grass farming, on the other hand, gives little 
employment, but the labour is mainly “ skilled,*’ and better 
paid, and although the product-value is relatively low, it is 
secured at a cost relatively even lower, with greater profit, 
consequently, to the farmer. Thus the interest of the farmer 
and of the individual worker is in direct conflict with that of 
the community. 

The advantages of grass-land farming from the farmers* 
point of view and the strong appeal that it makes to the cautious 
amongst them at all times are well known. Capitalisation, 
labour, other payments, receipts, each and all of them are less 
per acre of grass land than per acre of arable land, whilst profits 
per acre frequently, and profits per unit of capital nearly always, 
are more on the former. The position of the agriculturist 
under either condition is well illustrated by the actual experience 
of a Southern-Counties farmer. For many years he had farmed 
a light-land holding, halt arable and half grass, devoted to corn- 
growing, sheep-breeding and cattle-rearing. In the year 1914 
he quitted this farm and took over another one in the same 
locaUty which was almost exclusively grass. Eliminating the 
results of his last year (1913-14) on the mixed holding and also 
those of his first year (1914-15) on the grass holding, both of 
which might be held to be abnormal owing to the influence of 
factors connected with the outgoing and the ingoing in either 
case, an abstract of his accounts shows the following results 
over a period of four farming years, two on either holding 

Financial Comparison of Arable and Crass Farming. 


Farm A. 
1,091 acres J 
i arable, j 

Farm B. | 
720 acres, ; 
^*■ 5 - arable 


Year. 


Capital. 
£ /f. (L 


1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 


8 2 3 

7 17 2 

4 3 4 

3 15 2 




Tor Acre. 
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9 

5 

7 

10 
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0 

7 

912 0 

4 

4 

1 

0 

2 1 

(i 

49-8 

0 

8 

2 jl 17 

0 

5 

7 

7 

3 11 

0 
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The figures are worthy of consideration on the part of those 
who think that English agriculture should be intensified, par¬ 
ticularly when it is remembered that intensification means more 
plough-land. The capitalization of the mixed farm A is exactly 
double that of the grass farm B; the labour requirement is 
nearly three times as much ; the other payments are double; 
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but although the total production from the mixed farm, as 
measured by receipts, is slightly higher than that from the 
grass holding, the resultant profits in the former case are 
no more than one-half when considered per unit of land, 
and very much less than this when considered per unit 
of capital. These comparisons are the more remarkable 
as regards capital equipment and labour cost, when it is r^meni- 
bered that the figures quoted for farm B are those of the 
early years of the War period, when agricultural values had 
advanced materially beyond those obtaining in the years 
covered by farm A. 

The conditions which obtained thirty years ago in a very 
extreme form in the little Wiltshire hamlet mentioned above 
were universal throughout the country about that time in varying 
degrees, and thoughtful people, alarmed by them, attempted to 
find ways by which to remove the effects without, however, 
touching the causes. Government sought to remedy unemploy¬ 
ment and depopulation consequent on low prices by various 
measures calculated to bring about the closer settlement of the 
land. The idea was that if farms were cut up into small holdings 
they would provide employment for a larger number of men and 
at the same time production would be increased. There is 
probably good ground for this contention, but it took no account 
of the status of the persons affected. A survey recently made ^ 
of the production from holdings grouped according to size in a 
region where the general conditions were pretty uniform, gave 
the following results - 


£ 8. d. 

On farms of 1-50 acres production per acre was 11 19 9 

„ 50-100 „ „ „ „ 9 19 2 

„ „ 100-150 „ „ „ 7 19 1 

„ „ 150-250 „ „ „ „ 7 5 8 

,, ,, over 250 „ „ ^ „ 8 4 4 

If results similar to these were general over the country, as many 
people maintain them to be, they provide at first sight a strong 
argument for the advantages likely to accrue from a closer 
settlement of rural areas by means of small holdings, but is the 
argument sound ? The country, of course, requires the highest 
possible production, but the position of the worker in the industry 
must not be disregarded. He has got to live, and his concern 
is not necessarily to produce the most that he can, but to secure 
the biggest income that he can get. Many people, basing their 
arguments for small holdings on production, have entirely over¬ 
looked this fact, but the workers in the industry have long 

^ By J. Pryso Howell. 
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realized ^hat the two things do not go necessarily hand in hand, 
and their justification is obvious when we examine the produc¬ 
tion rwt per acre but per man employed, in the district from which 
the figure^ just quoted were drawn. Grouping the farms as 
before, we get the following results - 

£ 8. d. 

On farms of 1-50 acres production per man employed was 168 19 0 
„ „ 50-100 „ „ „ „ „ 156 2 0 

„ „ 100-160 „ „ „ „ „ 189 0 0 

„ 160-250 „ „ 222 12 0 

„ „ over 250 „ „ „ „ „ 316 19 0 

The results as they stand illustrate in another way the fact 
already demonstrated, namely, that the intensification of pro¬ 
duction is no remedy for depressed conditions in the farming 
industry, but, on the contrary, that at such a time a reduction 
of output points the only way to the maintenance of wages 
and profits. 

While these words were being written, an important gathering 
of representatives of labour ^ met together to consider problems 
of the moment, was adopting the following resolution—“ Whereas 
agriculture can exist without any other industry, while no other 
industry can exist without agriculture, it is vital to the national 
welfare that our home agriculture should be placed in such a 
condition as will enable the land of Great Britain, first, to produce 
a maximum, thus reducing the vast sums we arc paying abroad 
for our daily food, and, secondly, to employ the largest possible 
number of workers at adequate remuneration.” These aims are 
mutually destructive under existing conditions. 

Whilst it is clearly demonstrated that in the light of our 
present knowledge the only remedy for falling prices is the 
reduction of employment and of output, it is always possible 
that the ingenuity of the farmer will devise some means of 
meeting unfavourable market conditions in some way more 
satisfactory both to himself and to the community. The 
decline in production of the main agricultural staples which 
followed the last great depression has no doubt been balanced, 
in a measure, by the enormous development in favoured locali¬ 
ties of market garden cultivation and milk production, in fact, 
the rise of these forms of agriculture is perhaps the most note¬ 
worthy feature of recent agricultural history. It is possible 
that experiment in some direction such as that of arable stock¬ 
farming may prove that a change over to such a system would 
be profitable to the farmer whilst at the same time maintaining, 
or even increasing, the present standard of production and 
employment in rural districts. It has already been proved that 

^ The London Constitutional Labour Organization. 
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dairying on the soiling system is much more intensive than 
milk production on grass farms, but there is not sufficient evidence 
at present to show that this is not merely another proof of Lawes’ 
oft-quoted dictum. When the profit side of the experiment 
can be demonstrated it may revolutionise farming over large 
areas and thus provide the solution of the difficulty with which 
the agricultural industry is now faced. Until this has been 
done the farmer can only play for safety. The agricidtural 
policy of this country for the last forty years has been 
in the main one of laissez faire. It is true that the late 
Prime Minister showed some measure of enthusiasm for the 
industry which resulted in the passing of the Agriculture Act, 
1920, but even in those days, when prices were high with no 
prospect of an immediate fall, many people said when talking 
of the guarantees embodied in the Act, “ The nation will never 
stand it.” Events have proved that they were right and that 
the nation will not stand it, and neither farmer nor farm-worker 
enjoy any longer the protection of the State. Nevertheless, the 
farmer can organise his business to meet the new conditions, 
and can frame a policy of management which will be justified 
by results. As things are at present it will be accomplished by 
reducing wages and other expenditure, and if the present trend 
of affairs develops, it will result in the reduction of production 
and in rural depopulation. To visualise what would happen in 
the last resort a few shepherds and their dogs would suffice to 
tend the flocks which alone would then be left to range the once 
highly-developed farming lands of England. 

Production from the land in one form or another will continue, 
but its intensity must be determined always by the market. 
There is a given level of output possible for any given scale of 
prices, and although the spread of education and the discoveries 
of science should result in the raising of the datum this does not 
affect the fundamental economic truth that in farming the 
standard of production varies directly with the progress of prices. 
The community can require a high standard only if it is prepared 
to pay for it, and should there be developments in the direction 
of declining output and rural depopulation the responsibility 
will rest upon it and not upon the landowners and farmers who 
direct the industry. 

C. S. Orwin. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 

The early history of agricultural education in England can be 
shortly told. John Sibthorp, who had succeeded his father as 
Professor of Botany at Oxford and died in 1796, founded a 
Professorship of Rural Economy at that University. The 
emoluments were small and in 1840 the Professorship was jointly 
held with that of Botany by Charles Daubeny, who did some 
serious work on the then little-known question of the source 
of the nutrition of plants and the part played by the soil, re¬ 
searches which may be read with interest to this day. Of 
systematic instruction in anything bearing upon agriculture 
there appears to have been none ; however, it is known that John 
Bennet Lawes, during his residence in Oxford, did attend 
Daubeny’s lectures and derived from him some of the stimulus 
which led to his later experiments at Rothamsted, first in the 
garden and then in the field. After Daubeny’s time the income 
from the Sibthorpian endowment was allowed to accumulate 
until such time as the accumulations were sufficient to pay some 
eminent man for a course of lectures, and it was under these 
auspices that John Henry Gilbert and Robert Warington 
delivered valuable discourses to the University. Their effect 
upon the undergraduates of the time was naturally of the slightest *, 
they had no connection with any of the normal courses of in¬ 
struction, they took place in the afternoon when young Oxford 
generally has other occupations, and it must be confessed that 
valuable as were the lectures in their printed form for the advanced 
student of agricultural chemistry, their dullness in delivery must 
have been unredeemed except to one who could have found 
interest in the marked personalities of the two lecturers. The 
Sibthorpian Professorship took on a new complexion in 1907, 
when it was re-endowed by St. John’s College, a step which 
brought Dr. William Somerville to Oxford as the first resident 
Professor of Rural Economy, and led to the recognition of agri¬ 
culture as a subject of study leading to a degree. 

The existing Universities being thus out of the question, the 
great interest which began to be taken in the scientific develop¬ 
ment of agriculture from 1840 onwards led to the foundation 
of the Royal Agricultural College at Cirencester in 1845. 
After a somewhat chequered start it became a living centre of 
instruction and has numbered among both its staff and its 
students many of the most distinguished leaders of agricultural 
progress during the last fifty years. From Cirencester hived off 
another college at Downton, conducted for many years as a 
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private venture by the late John Wrightson, and a similar college 
was started at Aspatria in 1878. But down to the close of the 
’eighties of last century these constituted the only systematic 
courses of instruction in agriculture in England, if we may except 
certain classes, primarily intended for teachers, which were 
given at South Kensington under the auspices of the Science and 
Art Department. Though the facilities for obtaming instruction 
were thus limited, the Royal Agricultural Society did a good 
deal towards the encouragement of study upon sound lines 
by the institution in 1868 of an annual examination, upon the 
results of which a Diploma was awarded. The solitary student 
upon a farm or in an agent’s office thus obtained a valuable 
stimulus towards the attainment of some knowledge of the 
scientific basis of agriculture; the lines upon which he should 
study were laid down for him, and the diploma he could obtain 
proved of considerable value if he was seeking any appointment 
at home or abroad. In 1897 the Royal Agricultural Society 
joined forces with the Highland and Agricultural Society, 
who had been conducting a similar examination, and a joint 
committee was appointed to carry out a single examination for 
the existing National Diploma of Agriculture. Now that so 
many agricultural colleges are at work, the solitary worker 
to whom this examination was so particularly valuable has 
practically disappeared, but many students still find the National 
Diploma a valuable qualification to add to whatever Diploma or 
Certificate they may obtain from their place of education. The 
examination also serves as a testing-ground on which rival 
educational institutions may compete by means of the number 
of successes their students can obtain, though it may be ques¬ 
tioned whether such competition does not impose too great a 
uniformity upon the college courses of instruction and hinder 
the development of the colleges along specialised lines most 
adapted to their situation and local requirements. The National 
Diploma nowadays is perhaps not so much a guide to the educa¬ 
tion of the future farmer as a useful commercial asset to the 
student who wants to become a teacher or an official. 

So far no State assistance had been available for agriculture, 
but in 1884 the newly founded University College of North Wales 
at Bangor began to include agricultural science in its curriculum. 
The Technical Instruction Act of 1888 gave powers to local 
authorities to establish agricultural instruction, and in the same 
year the Government placed an annual sum of £6,000 at the dis¬ 
posal of the Agricultural Department of the Privy Council (after¬ 
wards the Board of Agriculture) for the purpose of aiding agri¬ 
cultural and dairy schools. Funds were however still lacking, 
and it was not until 1890 that the handing over of the residue 
grant (the so-called “ whisky money ”) to County Councils for 
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the purposes of technical instruction enabled any real progress 
to be made. Thereupon immediately followed the foundation 
of a number of agricultural colleges and institutions, which have 
persisted and grown to form the basis of our system of agricul¬ 
tural education of to-day. 

The Agricultural Department of the University College at 
Bangor began work in 1890, and this example was followed by 
the sister college at Aberystwyth in the following year, when 
also the Yorkshire College at Leeds began its agricultural courses. 
In 1892 the Armstrong College at Newcastle began operations, 
and in 1893 the School of Agriculture at Cambridge was started, 
as well as the Agricultural Department at the University College 
at Reading. A year later the South-Eastern Agricultural 
College at Wye opened, the Midland Agricultural College, first 
at Nottingham and later at Kingston, began operations about 
the same time, and in 1901 the Harper-Adams College opened 
at Newport, Salop. 

Of what are now Farm Institutes the Hampshire Farm School 
opened at Basing in 1889, the East Anglian Institute at Chelms¬ 
ford in 1893, and the Farm School at Newton Rigg, Cumberland, 
in 1896. 

The foundation of all these institutions was the direct out¬ 
come of the allocation to County Councils of the ‘‘ whisky 
money.” 

With the setting up of the Development Commission in 1909 
fresh funds became available for agricultural education, and these 
have been further increased by the provision made by the Govern¬ 
ment for agricultural education and research just after the 
Armistice, and by the assignment to the same purpose of a sum 
of £850,000 when the Corn Production Acts were repealed in 
1921. 

It was by means of the Development Fund that the Board 
of Agriculture was able in 1913 to launch the scheme for 
Farm Institutes, the object of which was to make provision 
through the local authorities for agricultural instruction of a 
lower grade than that provided in the colleges, either by means 
of a permanent institute giving short courses of instruction up 
to one year in duration or by means of systematic lecture courses 
held at local centres. 

The growth of the State appropriations for agricultural 
education in England and Wales may be summarised as follows : 

To Colleges, etc. To Local Authorities 

£ £ 

1889 6,000 - 

1908-9. 12,300 — 

1913-14 .... 18,600 17,000 

1921-22 .... 62,000 230,000 
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In addition, the local authorities also contributed from 1890 
onwards to both colleges and local instruction varying sums 
out of the “ whisky money.** At the present time the identity 
of the “ whisky money ** is no longer preserved, it being regarded 
as a general grant in aid of rates, but the local authorities con¬ 
tribute to agricultural education a sum which is approximately 
one-half of the grant made to them by the Ministry of 
Agriculture. 

The outcome of the movement for the development of higher 
agricultural education is that twelve agricultural colleges recog¬ 
nised and assisted by the Ministry of Agriculture are in opera¬ 
tion. With two exceptions each coUege serves a certain provincial 
area, within which it exercises certain advisory functions and 
is linked up to the county organisations which take charge 
of the local forms of instruction. In addition to their teaching 
activities the colleges are expected to give advice on such ques¬ 
tions as manuring and soils, feeding rations, plant diseases, 
etc., to the farmers within their area, and to that end they have 
been provided with certain officers who are but to a small 
degree occupied in teaching. This advisory work in some 
of the colleges is being extended to cost accounting and to 
veterinary investigations, though from lack of funds these 
subjects are not being dealt with generally until at least it is 
seen how the experiment is going to answer. 

The College should be the intelligence centre of its area; 
the county organisers and instructors within that area should 
look to it for advice and help in the solution of the problems 
arising in the course of their work and should be the 
chief agents in finding pupils for the college and in encour¬ 
aging the farmers with whom they are brought more directly 
into contact to regard the college as an institution that can 
be made of service to them. Already the colleges hold regular 
conferences between their own officers and the organisers and 
instructors within their area ; it may be hoped that by degrees 
there will be worked out at these meetings a general educational 
policy for the area, embracing the local class work and the 
lecture system, the field experiments, the advisory work and 
educational co-operation with such agencies as the milk-record¬ 
ing and the live-stock improvement societies. A milk-recording 
society has in the first instance its own proper work to do, but it 
forms an excellent nucleus for further work in the study and 
promulgation of the cheapest and most effective rations, in 
breeding and similar questions. Too much emphasis cannot 
be laid on the desirability of co-operation between the staffs 
of the colleges and of the local authorities associated with it. 
Local authorities in England and Wales have been allowed 
very complete autonomy in agricultural education, though the 
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central authority is providing the bulk of the funds. It has 
not infrequently been urged that a purely central administra¬ 
tion would result in a more equal and more effective system, 
but the advantages that centralisation promises can be secured 
if the local authorities and their officers will co-operate with 
the colleges in a common scheme. 

The existing agricultural colleges which act as provincial 
centres are:— 

Armstrong College, Newcastle—^Northumberland, Cumber¬ 
land, Westmorland, and Durham. 

The University, Leeds—^the three Ridings of Yorkshire. 

The University of Cambridge—^the Eastern Counties. 

The South-Eastern Agricultural College, Wye—Kent, Surrey, 
and Sussex. 

University College, Reading—Berks, Bucks, Dorset, Hants, 
Middlesex, and Oxford. 

Seale-Hayne College, Newton Abbot—Cornwall and Devon. 

The Midland Agricultural College, Sutton Bonington— 
Derby, Leicester, Lindsey, Notts, and Rutland. 

The Harper-Adams Agricultural College, Newport, Salop— 
Shropshire, Staffs, and Warwick. 

University College of Wales, Aberystwyth—^Mid and South 
Wales and Monmouth. 

University College of North Wales, Bangor—^Anglesey, 
Carnarvon, Denbigh, and Flint. 

In addition, the University of Oxford conducts a recognised 
course of higher instruction, but unlike Cambridge has no 
provincial area attached to it; also the Royal Agricultural 
College at Cirencester has just been re-opened, but again has 
no provincial connection. It will be seen that certain parts 
of the country are not associated with any college, but the 
University of Manchester undertakes advisory work for Lan¬ 
cashire and Cheshire, and the University of Bristol, through the 
Fruit and Cider Institute at Long Ashton, acts as an advisory 
centre for the counties of Gloucester, Hereford, Somerset, 
Wiltshire, and Worcester. 

Further, in consideration of the difficulty of access to Aber¬ 
ystwyth, an advisory centre for South Wales has recently been 
set up in connection with the University College at Cardiff. 

All the colleges, with the exception of the residential col¬ 
leges (Wye, Harper-Adams and Se^e-Hayne), are open to both 
men and women; at Swanley also a Horticultural College for 
women only is recognised. 

The essential character of an agricultural college is that it 
provides a long course of instruction extending over two or 
more generally three years. The students should be at least 
17 years of age at entry, and should have received a good general 
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education at a secondary school. Unfortunately the colleges 
cannot as yet count upon this preliminary education being of 
such a character as will relieve them of the necessity of teaching 
the elementary science that is the necessary foundation for the 
applied sciences which constitute their proper business. Con¬ 
sequently a large part of the first yearns course has to be devoted 
to ground which should have been covered at school. It is in¬ 
deed curious how in the present state of English education the 
majority of students who arrive at an agricultural college seem 
to have escaped any acquaintance with elementary chemistry. 
It is a much-debated point whether the boy should come to 
the college straight from school or whether he should have 
had some initiation into practical farming. Of course, if he is 
a farmer’s son the question does not arise, but the ordinary 
town boy cannot make the best use of the teaching of agriculture 
he will receive unless he already knows something of the routine 
of a farm. None the less, any long stay on a farm between 
school and college is apt to break the habit of study and produce 
a frame of mind that is very impatient of such kinds of instruc¬ 
tion as can be brushed aside as theoretical. No one is more 
anxious to be practical and nothing but practical than the 
youngster who has recently left school and is making his first 
acquaintance with business. Those with real farming experience 
know better where their weakness lies and what can be learned 
only at a college in order to be used on a farm. Whichever 
comes first, farm or college, will be the less utilised for the lack 
of the other. A reasonable, compromise for the town-bred boy 
is to leave school at the Easter before he goes to college, and 
to spend upon a farm the intervening six months which embrace 
the most strenuous worl^ing half of the year. In any case, the 
town-bred boy will have to go upon a farm after leaving college 
in order to obtain something more of the practical experience 
of labour management and marketing than any college farm 
can afford. 

The college course of three years’ duration aims at providing 
a thorough technical training in agriculture and the sciences 
that bear upon it, such as will fit the recipient to manage a large 
farm with efficiency and with the capacity to take advantage of 
all the opportunities that the developments of science and 
industry provide. Of course the college student may have to 
start business in quite a small way, but it is to the college-trained 
men that farming may look for its leaders in the future. Paren¬ 
thetically it may be observed that young as are the agricultural 
colleges in Britain, their earlier graduates are making good and 
are to be found in responsible positions all over the country. 
This would have been still more the case had a larger proportion 
of these early pupils possessed capital and been in a position to 
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start farming on their own account instead of taking to teaching 
or some official career. 

The aim, then, of the college course is to turn out a manager, 
a head rather than a hand, and this at once puts into a secondary 
position in tho cuT iiculuin the acquisition of skill in the manual 
operations of the farm. Of course a master must know enough 
of the actual job to be able to judge whether work is being 
properly done or not and to put a man or machine right 
when effort is being wasted, and no agricultural student 
worth his salt but will learn to take his turn at every operation 
to which he has to put his men. But far more important 
for him is to learn exactly when the job is to be tackled, how 
much strength it will require and how ho must prepare for 
it beforehand, and what amount of work he ought to get out of 
his men—management, in fact. If, then, a college course of 
instruction is to be an introduction to management to that 
extent, ought it to be based upon science ? When agricultural 
education began to be developed systematically in this country 
a generation ago, the view generally held was that agriculture 
should be treated as an applied science; the cultivation of the 
soil was applied chemistry and physics, tho growing of crops 
applied botany, the feeding of animals again a specialised kind 
of chemistry. Consequently the basis of the instruction was 
scientific, and a number of sciences besides chemistry and botany 
established their claim to a share of the student’s time and 
attention. Now, fundamentally, this point of view is sound 
enough ; practice must be based upon science, methods can 
only be judged if there is an initial understanding of principles, 
a man must learn the language of science in order to read and 
criticise or apply the work of research. But what with the zeal 
of the specialist teachers and the pressure of examiners, a good 
deal of science gets exacted from agricultural students that is of 
academic interest only, unnecessary in that it is neither valuable 
as information nor essential to the intellectual appreciation of 
the subject. No harm would be done, because no knowledge is 
useless, were not the student’s time so limited and the field so 
vast that selection is forced upon the educator. He must con¬ 
centrate the student’s attention upon the aspects which bear 
most stimulatingly upon the object—and that object, as has 
been said above, is management. It is perhaps not sufficiently 
realised that farming has its own basal science, and that is 
accountancy. Farming is essentially a business to be judged 
by results; applied chemistry may produce the bigger crop or 
the fatter beast, but enlightened farming must know what they 
cost. We need, therefore, in our agricultural education to dwell 
a little more lightly upon science, or rather to give even greater 
prominence to the teaching of agriculture itself—and that upon 
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a more extended and exact basis. To begin with, book-keeping 
is not only a subject to be leamt but the method which the 
teacher, and in his turn the student, must use for the criticism of 
every step in the routine of the farm. The teaching of farming 
should be not only descriptive of the customs of existing farmers, 
but should pass on to discussion and criticism, checked step 
by step by determined costs and results. The consideration of 
costs, whether of materials and labour, must everywhere dominate 
the treatment of the subject. 

My plea, therefore, is that the study of agriculture itself should 
bulk even more largely than at present in the college course, 
but that it should be agriculture treated on its own scientific 
basis of costs and returns, with particular reference to manage¬ 
ment and the organisation of labour. The labour bill consti¬ 
tutes the larger part of the expenditure on a farm, and though 
it is sometimes asserted that the handling of men is only to be 
leamt by experience, it is through a study of costs that it can 
be approached by a student, as it will have continuously to be 
criticised in later life by the working farmer. 

At the present state of development it is hardly desirable 
that the number of agricultural colleges should be increased. 
To be efficient, each requires a large and specialised staff, entailing 
a considerable annual expenditure in excess of fees, and it 
would 'appear to be more economical and make for greater 
efficiency to develop existing institutions than to start new ones. 
Only when the numbers of students are large can one justify 
the provision of the multifarious adjuncts to teaching—^libraries, 
museums and workshops—demanded by an agricultural course. 
With a large staff again individuals can obtain the extent of free 
time that they require in order to engage in investigation and make 
themselves of real value as original exponents of their subj ect. It is 
hardly as yet realised that English agriculture has to be leamt 
before it can be taught. Much of its best practice has been 
developed locally and has never found its way into the text¬ 
books, even in the way of pure description. Still less can we 
find set down in print any discussion of the economic basis of 
the methods followed in a particular district. For example, with 
one breed of arable-land sheep it is the custom to force on the 
lambs and sell them fat in the autumn and early winter; a 
few miles away with the same or a similar breed the lambs are 
kept through the winter and fattened off to sell in the early 
summer of the following year. Hot argument prevails as to 
which is the more paying process, but it is not usual to find that 
either side can produce any very satisfactory justification for 
its belief—^there are many factors to be brought into account, 
and the difficulty is to give to each its proper weight. The 
ideal teacher of agriculture, boweyer, is the man who will not 
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only discover the existence of these special or even contrasting 
methods in the district in which he is located, but will set to 
work to gather up such a body of facts and figures—labour costs, 
food costs, production and prices realised—as will enable him to 
put before his students a reasoned discussion of the advantages 
and disadvantages of the two methods. It is only by this kind 
of investigation that the development of English agriculture can 
be affected by the teacher. There is no absolutely right or wrong 
way of farming, the teacher cannot describe the perfect method 
of growing wheat or raising sheep and leave his students to put 
that method into practice as best ho can. Best can only be 
measured by the cash results, and they are determined by condi¬ 
tions of soil, climate and markets. Rather must the teacher 
aim at showing his pupils how the desired end of profit may be 
attained by different methods, impressing upon them the means 
by which a farmer can keep checking and testing his methods 
until he arrives at the one which will yield him the best results. 
While every teacher of agriculture in the country may not be 
able to become an independent investigator of this sort, it is 
the men who will devote themselves to continuously learning 
their subject from the farmers with whom they establish contact 
who will become the leaders and authorities. Our teachers 
should have such an ideal before them and some leisure from 
the routine of teaching in order to pursue it. 

It thus appears that the staff of an agricultural college is bound 
to be a large one and consequently expensive. Agriculture itself, 
if it is to be based upon inquiry and upon accounting, is vast 
enough; then there are all too many sciences which more or less 
bear upon agriculture, and about which the serious student ought 
to learn something even if he is not expected, as he ought not to 
be expected, to pass an examination upon it. Chemistry and 
Botany are obviously basal sciences ; the study of the soil would 
seem to call for some acquaintance with geology, zoology—parti¬ 
cularly entomology puts in a claim; veterinary medicine and 
hygiene are important; bacteriology comes in in various direc¬ 
tions. Then there is engineering of growing interest in these 
times; surveying and budding construction concern the farmer 
less but appeal to the student who thinks he may some day 
want to be an agent, and this again opens the whole field of 
estate management and law. At this rate the agricultural 
student’s course would become as full as that of a doctor, and the 
colleges would require the staff of a medical school. Some 
means of economy must be found, and the main one is the pruning 
of the curriculum. But there is one further method possible 
that will add to rather than diminish the efiBciency of the teaching. 
The defect of much present-day education is that there is too 
much teaching about it; the student is a passive recipient rather 
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than an active collaborator. Very possibly the examination is 
the source of the bad method into which we have fallen. The 
student not unnaturally looks at his work from the point of view 
of the ultimate examination; he has a curriculum set before him 
and he expects to be told by his professor or lecturer everything 
that is embraced in the syllabus or may be asked in the 
examination. If he can reproduce the lectures he expects to 
pass the examination, and he considers he has a grievance 
against either examiner or lecturer if he finds himself asked a 
question that has not been covered by his lectures. Teachers 
have too generally accepted this implicit demand, they make 
their courses a carefully selected digest of the subject; in 
the worst case of all they slowly dictate and the student takes 
the lecture down verbatim. A good set of lecture notes is a 
possession which replaces the textbook, and is even held to 
dispense with any other reading of the subject. But inasmuch 
as the textbook contains all the information the student needs, 
the function of the lecturer should be to give the student a point 
of view and to teach him how to use his textbook. A teacher 
imbued with this spirit has been known to forbid his students 
to take a note during his lectures. “ For that,’' he said, “ I 
distribute a typescript at the end. While I am talking I want all 
your attention in order to understand my words, not to write them 
down.” But to return to the question of economy ; the college 
student of to-day is generally provided with lectures for every hour 
of the working day; in the evening he will write up his notes and 
later read through them in order to assimilate them. Suppose the 
teacher instead of lecturing for two hours in detail covered the 
same ground in one hour, concentrating on the difficult points 
and the spirit of the question, but continuously referring his 
hearers to the textbook for the details or the routine parts of 
the subject which require no explanation. Then let the student 
spend the other hour alone with his notes and his textbook, 
getting up the case to which the lecturer has given him the clue 
and the further references. It would be a much better mental 
exercise for the student, and it would save half the time of the 
teacher, though it might call for more preparation and thought 
on his part. 

Of course such an organisation of the teaching of an agricultural 
college would demand a new land of discipline, but the passage 
from school to college ought to be marked by a growing respon¬ 
sibility of the individual for his work. In short, while it may be 
reasonable enough for a school to adopt a routine which keeps 
a boy at work by filling up his whole time, a college is not 
really educating its students unless it generates a spirit of 
personal study. A keen staff will always breed keen students, 
and though there would be some who would misuse the freedom. 
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they should early be invited to withdraw. A short way may be 
taken with idlers when their fees are far from paying their share 
of the cost of the establishment. 

In another direction again economy is possible—^the colleges 
must to a certain degree specialise in the type of instruction they 
give. Every college should not endeavour to cater for every type 
of student who may present himself or an other wi.^e adequate 
staff may thus find itself swamped with a multiplicity of courses 
and lectures for special ends. A college has been known to offer 
courses preparing for its own diploma and certificate, for a 
University degree, for the National Diploma, and for that of the 
Surveyors’ Institution, not to mention side issues like horticulture 
or dairying. Particularly it is only a limited number of colleges 
who can afford to offer the highly specialised scientific courses 
that are required for the training of scientific experts or investiga¬ 
tors. In the first place such men should have begun by obtain¬ 
ing a university degree in pure science before they turn over to 
agriculture. An agricultural chemist who is to be capable of 
independent investigation cannot find a sufficient foundation for 
his life’s work in the sort of chemistry course which may appro¬ 
priately be given to a farmer, or even in preparation for a degree 
in agriculture. Only a very few institutions like the School of 
Agriculture at Cambridge can command the right sort of raw 
material for the production of the scientific teachers or experts, 
or can afford the elaborate organisation of laboratories and 
lecturers needed to train them. Since all the agricultural colleges 
cannot hope to be equipped like Cambridge, the majority will do 
better to leave the expert type of man out of account and aim 
at producing farmers. They will still be able to provide for a 
few men doing advanced scientific work, but they should be men 
who have previously graduated in pure science elsewhere. It is 
indeed desirable that some measure of specialisation should be 
developed within the range of practical agriculture itself, that 
one college should come to be recognised as associated with dairy 
farming, another with market gardening and fruit growing, 
another with the poultry industry, and so forth. Finance alone 
will not permit of all the colleges being equally equipped in all 
directions, and the authorities of a particular college will be better 
advised to endeavour to make their institution pre-eminent in 
one type of instruction rather than indifferently equipped for 
all. 

Considerations of economy immediately raise another question 
—^what should be the function of the college farm, what purpose 
should it serve, and to what end should it bo managed ? Is it 
to be a business farm showing both students and the farmers of 
the locality how farming ought to be conducted, or is it to be an 
experimental farm demonstrating the effects of different kinds 
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of cultivation and fertilisers, the new varieties of crops, improved 
live stock and the use of various rations or newer kinds of f eeding- 
stuffs ? Often the management halts between the two points of 
view ; there is sure to be a party on the committee of manage¬ 
ment who holds that the college farm must set an example to 
the district, and that if the college cannot make it pay it is no good 
pretending to teach farming. At the same time there is a con¬ 
stant pressure from one source or other to try this or that experi¬ 
ment, to demonstrate varieties of crops or stock, even if it is 
only to have something to talk about to students and to the 
farmers who visit the college. But as soon as the strictly com¬ 
mercial management is interfered with the farm ceases to be a 
business proposition, bad balance sheets become inevitable and 
a lot of dissatisfaction and criticism springs up, to the detriment 
of the good repute of the college. It is important to find some 
guiding principle. Clearly the farm exists primarily for the 
college, and the purpose of the college is the education of its 
students ; and, again, the main end of that education is to teach 
management. Scientific experiment and the instruction of visit¬ 
ing farmers should be subordinate aims. 

Now how can the farm be used to teach management ? It 
must be the teacher of agriculture’s textbook, out of which he 
demonstrates what is to be done, when and why it is to be 
done, how men and horses have to bo arranged in order to 
do it, what it costs in time and labour—in due course what 
the returns and receipts are. The teacher must possess and 
must pass on to his students complete records of the work 
done day by day and field by field, together with a continued 
statement of expenditure and receipts. At the beginning 
of each week he should expound the forthcoming programme 
of work, his organisation of the available labour in order to carry 
it out, and the alternatives he has in mind to meet the weather. 
The student should keep a detailed diary of what actually has 
been done and a working set of accounts out of which he can 
construct a profit-and-loss account at the end of the year. Of 
course the use of the farm for teaching purposes does not end 
here; it affords opportunities for demonstration of livestock from 
the point of view of breed and conformation and of condition, of 
implements and cultivation, and, again, it provides students with 
the means of practising the manual operations. It is, in fact, to 
the teacher of agriculture both textbook and laboratory. 

But if the farm is thus to be used for teaching management, 
it almost of necessity follows that it must be conducted on com¬ 
merciallines, not on experimental; it must be made efficient in a 
business sense, and it should aim at paying its way. In some 
respects it is handicapped, because very complete records and 
accounts must be kept for use in teaching, ever 3 d)hing consumed 
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and produced must be weighed, nothing can go unrecorded. The 
farm will, in fact, need a recorder and book-keeper who cannot 
reasonably be debited against the business. Demonstration, 
again, and instruction of students in manual operations causes 
some waste of labour and interference with the routine, which 
should be borne in mind when considering the showing of the 
profit-and"loss account, though it is difficult to make a cash allow¬ 
ance to meet it. A College farm must, again, be kept a little 
more tidy and brushed up than sheer business demands. 

Again, for educational purposes it may be necessary deliber¬ 
ately to adopt a system of farming unsuited to the conditions. 
If the farm were on heavy land it might be most businesslike to 
lay the whole away to grass, but a farm would be useless for 
teaching purposes unless it possessed a reasonable acreage under 
the plough. Again, it will often be desirable to keep a milk herd 
or a breeding flock, when a practical farmer might hesitate about 
the prospects of profit from either. In the main, then, the farm 
should be conducted on business lines and aim at making a profit; 
at the worst it should not involve the college in any great expense. 

Should, then, there be no experiment, no investigation or 
demonstration for the benefit of the farmers of the district ? 
The teachers of chemistry and botany need a certain amount 
of demonstration in the open just as much as in the laboratory; 
there must be some land given up to demonstrations of the action 
of manures, of such things as the effect of thick or thin seeding, 
or of sowing at different depths or times. But this kind of work 
can be kept together on small plots, entirely dissociated from 
the general work of the farm, with a special account against it. 
Plot experiments upon the crops of the farm should rarely 
be attempted, whether it be the trial of different varieties 
of wheat or the comparison of the effects of varying quantities 
of nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, cyanamide, etc. In 
the first place, real plot work is very expensive in labour; before 
the war it used to cost Rothamsted or Woburn at least £10 an 
acre to conduct plot experiments over and above the value of the 
produce and without charging rent or management; and how¬ 
ever simple it may seem to set out a scries of plots in a field of 
a given crop, expense on that sort of scale will be incuired. 
Again, plot experiments can teach little unless they are conducted 
with far more care and elaboration than has been customary. 
It has been proved up to the hilt that comparisons of, say, varieties 
of cereals by means of single plots are utterly without value, 
because the experimental error involved is far greater than any 
yield difference between the varieties, and manurial trials are no 
freer from error. A college farm may legitimately demonstrate 
one or two of the newer varieties of wheat when it can give a 
field to each, but it can hardly become the testing-place for a 
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dozen varieties except as far as an eye test will serve, and this 
can be obtained by growing a few drills of each in the botanical 
teacher’s experimental area. At any rate, the two functions of 
testing and farming must be kept distinct, and whichever is 
embarked upon must be done thoroughly. 

There is the further question of real investigation. The 
teachers in the college, whether in agriculture or agricultural 
science, will just in proportion to their quality have problems to 
solve, points to elucidate for the benefit of the industry; are they 
to get no chance of testing out their theories by practice upon the 
college farm ? Of course they must be given their proper outlet; 
their work will become sterile otherwise. But such work should 
not be entered upon lightly. The author of the scheme should 
submit his proposal to his colleagues in council, its cost should 
be carefully estimated and agreed in particular with the officer 
in charge of the management of the farm ; finally, the proposal 
should go before the Farm and Finance Committees for approval, 
because the cost should be charged against the experimental 
and not against the farm account. It is not that one wishes to 
restrict investigation—far from it—but it should be investigation 
that is really worth while and has been well thought out, and it 
must not be allowed to destroy the economy of the farm. 

Another question sometimes arises in connection with college 
farms—in whose hands should the responsibility for the farming 
be placed ? Naturally the Governing Body appoints a Farm 
Committee, and this committee is often disposed to assume direct 
responsibility and to appoint a bailiff or manager answerable to 
the committee and independent of the Principal of the college 
or the teacher of agriculture. Such a procedure must defeat 
the educational aim of the college; human nature being what 
it is, farm manager and teacher rarely pull together, but criticise 
one another’s opinions. The teacher’s authority with the 
students is destroyed when he is thus set down as incapable of 
farming, nor can he in practice obtain the kind of detailed 
information he needs for his teaching. Above all, he cannot go 
on learning himself as he ought to learn by experience ; he must 
remain a man speaking at second hand and not of what he has 
done. The committee may plead that they don’t consider the 
teacher experienced enough to farm; it is better to let him learn 
even at their expense, or to find another man who can farm. 
Possibly a man may be a good teacher but a bad farmer, though 
such cases must be rare and will become rarer as responsibility 
is early thrown upon the teachers; but it would be more correct 
to say that no man can be a good teacher unless he is also capable 
of the practical conduct of a farm. It does not follow that the 
Farm Committee divest themselves of responsibility. The 
manager of the farm should submit to them annually his pro- 
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gramme, his scheme of cropping, manuring and seeding, his 
proposed purchases of live stock and feeding-stuffs, his estimates, 
and the committee should review the programme in the light of 
results from quart/cr to quarter or month to month. The com¬ 
mittee can still exercise complete control, can review and criticise, 
and members of it can be of the greatest possible assistance to the 
manager by their personal advice. The alternative of farming 
direct by the committee does not of itself ensure financial 
success; the action of a committee too often represents the least 
common measure of the wisdom of the individuals comprising 
it. Cases may arise where it is necessary to appoint for the 
management of the farm a man who has had no teaching experi¬ 
ence. None the less, he should be made a member of the teaching 
staff and he should give lectures expository of his management 
of the farm. The Principal of the college should at the outset 
discuss these lectures with him in the fullest detail and explain 
to him what exactly he has to do to make his discourses fit in 
with the general course of instruction in agriculture. Either 
the man selected for his teaching must learn to farm or the man 
selected for his farming must learn to teach, and the Principal 
can give him some instruction in the art of imparting 
knowledge. 

The Agricultural Colleges can, however, provide for the 
instruction of but a small proportion of the total farming popula¬ 
tion. They are intended, as has been said above, for the training 
of the larger farmers and for the men who are going to become 
teachers, experts or officials. 

The Farm Institutes, of which it is hoped one will eventually 
be attached to each county or group of counties, are intended for 
the instruction of the much larger numbers of the sons of farmers 
who cannot leave the farm for the whole of the year, but who 
can very profitably take short courses of instruction in the 
winter months. The danger has often been recognised that the 
college course of instruction, which absorbs the whole time of a 
youth for two or three years, may detach him from the land. 
The aim of a Farm Institute is to give instruction which will 
not constitute any real break in the continuity of the young 
farmer’s apprenticeship upon his father’s or some other farm. 
The essential note, then, of a Farm Institute as distinguished 
from an Agricultural College is that it conducts its instruction 
by means of short courses of ten or twelve weeks’ duration before 
and after the New Year. The ideal state of things would be that 
the young farmer should attend one of these courses of instruc¬ 
tion for three consecutive years, but as a rule the Farm Institutes 
are now organised to complete their course of instruction in two 
sessions, one before and one after the New Year. It is not as a 
rule advisable to attempt to draw up a course founded upon 
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one continuous year’s instruction. Such a course is educa¬ 
tionally somewhat of a hybrid in that it becomes an abbreviated 
but spoilt college course, while it takes the student away from 
the farm at the time when his services are of the most value 
and when he should be learning the practical side of his work 
by apprenticeship. 

The authority in charge of Farm Institutes, and indeed of 
all forms of agricultural education below the colleges, is the 
County Council, and the Ministry has indicated to Local Educa¬ 
tion Committees, whether they are set up under the Agricultural 
Committee or the Education Committee of the County Council, 
the form of organisation which it considers most desirablf. In 
the first place the Ministry is anxious to see appointed in each 
county an Organiser, whose duties will be to act ahead of the 
Farm Institute but who will also direct the staff of instructors 
employed within the county and generally will initiate and 
control the various experimental plots and other educational 
activities that are set up as the intelligence service for the farmers 
within the area. Since the instruction given by a Farm Institute 
is severely limited in time, careful consideration requires to be 
given to the subjects which can with profit be undertaken and 
which will be of service to the students who attend. It must 
work to a very large extent by stimulus. It should aim at 
putting students in touch with modern methods of farming and 
enable them to continue their education at home later. It 
should show students how to read and what to read, so that 
they can make the best use of books of the technical press and 
of the information and advice that is issued by the Ministry. 
Since the students at a Farm Institute arc in the main young 
men coming from a farm and going back to it, and since again 
the instruction is mainly given throughout the winter months, 
it should not attempt to include training in manual operations, 
wh it is sometimes called practical work. This kind of training 
the student can best obtain upon his home farm. The object 
of the Institute course is rather to awaken the student’s intelli¬ 
gence about these operations and provide him with a kind of 
comparative information that he cannot obtain if he is only 
brought up to know the routine of a single farm. The course 
of instruction must obviously in the main be concentrated upon 
agriculture itself; for example, the Institute course can deal 
with methods of cultivation and rotations from the point of 
view of results and costs. It can introduce the student to the 
consideration of the choice of seed and value of new varieties, and 
the varieties of fodder crops that are suitable for different soil' * 
in systems of farming. Without attempting to go into agri¬ 
cultural chemistry it can make the student appreciate / th© 
functions of lime and of the different fertilisers, the me^Miing 
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of an analysis and the considerations that should guide the 
selection and purchase of manures. 

Coming to live stock, the mainjprinciples of breeding and 
feeding can be elucidated, and again without any elaborate 
chemistry the considerations that should determine the choice 
and purchase of feeding-stuffs. The student should be shown 
how to make use of the published information as to the com¬ 
position of feeding-stuffs and the compounding of rations for 
milk production, or fattening. 

SVom the earliest stage the student should be introduced to 
the meaning and value of a simple system of book-keeping 
adapted to the small farm, and his eyes should be opened to the 
necessity of checking the consumption of labour against the 
work done and the results of all farming operations by their 
costs. Where an Institute possesses a farm it cannot be greatly 
used for direct teaching, but its records of cost and labour should 
provide a basis for much of the instruction on farm management. 

Naturally, with the limitation of time only a restricted amount 
of scientific instruction can be given. It will be possible, how¬ 
ever, to devise a course which will enlighten the student upon the 
fundamental scientific conceptions of how a plant grows and 
how an animal lives ; the latter instruction leads naturally into 
a very necessary course of simple instruction in the hygiene of 
farm animals without any attempts at specific veterinary instruc¬ 
tion. Throughout all the instruction care should be taken to 
introduce the student to such simple books, leaflets and other 
sources of information as will enable him to extend his knowledge 
and to utilise in a practical way the information that is available. 
The student should be encouraged to look upon the Farm Insti¬ 
tute as his future source of help in difficulties, a place to which 
he can come back whenever he wants further information or 
guidance. It will often, no doubt, be possible for the Institute 
to organise special short courses, perhaps for a week only, on 
specific questions of importance to the district, as, for example, 
the production of clean milk, pig-feeding on the open-air system, 
or other practical topic that is engaging the attention of farmers 
at the time. 

Some consideration should now be given to the question of 
whether the Farm Institute should possess a farm of its own, and 
if so, for what purpose should it be used ? From the point of 
view of the students at the Institute a farm is not necessary, 
they are only in attendance during a portion of the year, and 
that the winter, they are in the main farmers’ sons who have 
come from and are going back to the farm, and so have the 
less need of instruction in the routine of farming. Like 
college students they need instruction in management, but the 
short period for which they are resident renders it impossible 
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to give this instruction direct from the farm itself. One of the 
best of the Farm Institutes in the country, that at Chelmsford, 
has always done its work without a farm of its own. 

But if we consider the Farm Institute as the seat of the 
County Organiser and the County Instructors with responsi¬ 
bilities towards the farmers at work in the county, then there 
is a strong case for attaching a farm to the Institute. Its object, 
however, is different from that of the College farm; it is not 
there to teach management to resident students, but to provide 
for experiments and demonstrations for the benefit of men 
engaged in the industry. It can hardly, therefore, be run as 
a business proposition intended to earn a profit. As already 
indicated, experimental work must cost money, and the problem 
before its managers is just how much loss they can afford and 
therefore upon how much experimental work they can embark. 
But the costliness of experiment and the necessity of thorough¬ 
ness in it must be faced; half-hearted work that becomes slipshod 
because of the effort to minimise the cost is of no use to anyone. 
The experimental farm may profitably lay itself out to show a good 
scries of manurial tests appropriate to the soil, experiments 
in cultivation, rate of seeding, time of sowing, demonstrations 
of the newer cereals and other farm crops, feeding trials appro¬ 
priate to the farming of the district, comparisons of cross-bred 
and pure-bred stock and the like, only limited by the expendi- 
tm*e that can be afforded. Again, the farm may be set aside 
wholly or in part to demonstrate a system of farming—^the 
growth of fodder crops Upon arable land for dairy cows, a 
rotation based upon silage instead of upon root crops, and so 
forth. The point is that the Institute farm, as distinct from 
the College farm exists for the purpose of experiment and 
demonstration; it cannot be expected to pay its way, and its size 
and the extent of experiment carried out must be determined 
by the amount that can be set apart for the purpose. 

It will be noted that the course of instruction at an Institute 
as indicated above is self-contained and complete in itself. It 
is not designed to be an introduction to the course at the College 
nor to form a stage in a kind of educational ladder that ends 
with the College or University. Occasionally there may be 
found students who, after their course at the Institute, may prove 
of such capacity that it may seem desirable to give them a 
higher form of education; but such cases will be exceptional. 
The proper preparation for a College course is not a preliminary 
canter over the whole field of agriculture, but a sound general 
education of a secondary school; and from the other point of 
view the whole character of the course of instruction at the 
Farm Institutes would be spoilt if it had to be designed as a 
preparation for the Colleges. Its prime object is to deal with 
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people coining from a farm and going back to a farm, and it 
must adapt both the nature and style of the instruction given 
to these limitations. 

Having devoted the winter months to the education of the 
farmers’ sons and, incidentally, of a few women who wish to 
farm on their own account, the Farm Institute should provide 
a third course in the summer, of three or four months’ duration, 
for the instruction of the farmer’s wife or daughter. The object 
of the course should be to render the woman student an efficient 
partner in the management of a small farm. The course of 
instruction on the agricultural side would deal with tlie care 
of live stock, especiaUy dairy cows, poultry and pigs, and with 
the management of a dairy and garden. The domestic side of 
the course should include the preservation of foodstuffs, c.g. 
jam-making, fruit bottling, bacon curing, and with cooking and 
housewifery generally—whatever is necessary to make the 
woman an efficient participator in the economy of a farm. It 
should not aim at teaching women to farm ; those who so desire 
should share in the men’s course of instruction. 

The number of Farm Institutes now at work in England and 
Wales is twelve; several others have been projected, and 
in some cases preliminary steps have been taken for their estab¬ 
lishment, but progress is for the time suspended because of the 
call for economy in all national services. Such Institutes as 
have been set up since the Armistice have naturally suffered 
heavily in their farming operations from the fall in values, since 
the stocking of the farms was carried out at a time when prices 
were at their highest. Students have, however, been coming 
forward freely, and already some 80 per cent, of their available 
accommodation is taken up by students. 

It will not be necessary here to discuss the remaining 
machinery of agricultural education, carried out as it is by lecture 
courses and classes in the towns and villages. In some instances 
these classes have been organised so as to constitute systematic 
courses of instruction at convenient centres in the country. 
Indeed, it is desirable to experiment further in this direction and 
see if the purposes of a Farm Institute cannot be attained in 
this manner without going to the expense of buildings. What 
is needed is to plan out a series of lecture courses, followed by 
discussion and class work, linked to one another and extending 
over a period of, say, three years, so that the whole field of 
agricultural instruction is thereby covered, though each course 
may be complete in itself. The technique of courses of this 
character requires careful consideration; the shortness of time 
prevents the systematic and detailed treatment of the subject 
that is possible in a College or even in a Farm Institute. The 
teacher must pick out some salient aspect, and must be vivid 
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and stimulating in his treatment of it; for the rest he must 
indicate where the information is to be found and what to read. 
Much may be done by discussion after the lecture, and this should 
not be merely question and answer; those attending should be 
encouraged to prepare themselves beforehand to deal with some 
aspect of the subject. A reading circle and a travelling library 
should also be organised in connection with the courses. There 
is everywhere a desire for knowledge, but the organiser or 
instructor must forget the formal methods of the class-room in 
which he himself was taught; he must not merely give a lecture 
but make his students, of whatever age, feel that they are par¬ 
ticipators in a collective effort of self-instruction. 

There remains a considerable field of agricultural education 
that is still hardly touched, that is, the technical training of the 
young labourers. On all sides one hears complaints from farmers 
that much of the old craftsmanship is dying out among the 
labourers, that only old men can be found for such skilled opera¬ 
tions as thatching, laying hedges, draining, etc. In some cases 
the County Councils are organising classes, in other the Agricul¬ 
tural Societies help by holding competitions, but speaking gener¬ 
ally, this field of work is neglected and requires consideration. 
It is not merely manual training that is wanted, but the quality 
of the labourer can be improved by giving him some instructions 
in such matters as the care of stock and the use of machinery. 

It is sometimes argued that the farmer himself ought to attend 
to the training of his labourers, but the fact remains that the boy 
who comes upon the farm is usually kept at work at the most 
mechanical sort of jobs during his receptive period of life, with¬ 
out any thought for his future. It is left to his own initiative or 
to accident whether he learns any of the finer arts of the agricul¬ 
tural labourer. It must be for the farmers’ organisations to set 
about the improvement of this state of things; the County 
Organiser may help, but he is powerless without the active col¬ 
laboration of the farmers, because the work must be done locally, 
on a farm and in working hours, and under the guidance of the 
best craftsman the district can produce. The Ministry of 
Agriculture recognises the need, but can take no direct action; 
for the time being its efforts must be mainly directed towards 
completing the scheme of education at the Agricultural Colleges 
and Farm Institutes. It is through these centres that the 
farmers of the next generation should pass ; if their intelligence 
can be awakened to the power that science, organisation and 
training can give them, they can safely be left to work out the 
future of the industry. 

A. D. Hall« 

21, Hanover House, 

Regent’s Park, N.W.8. 
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WHEAT BREEDING EXPERIMENTS. 

At the Royal Agricultural Society’s Show in 1922 an attempt 
was made by the Plant Breeding Institute of Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity to show by means of an exhibit in the Educational Section 
the methods used in breeding improved types of the more 
important farm crops. 

The whole procedure of plant breeding, though simple in 
reality, is difficult for those who have not followed the modern 
work on heredity to grasp at the outset. There is, however, no 
necessity to go deeply into the scientific side of the subject, for 
an example or two will give a sufficiently clear idea of the general 
lines on which improved plants, more particularly of the cereals, 
are raised. To begin with, assume that two sorts of wheat, Square 
Head’s Master and Rough Chaff, have been crossed together. 
The hybrid plants which develop from the cross-bred grains show 
the red colour of the former parent and the velvety chaff of the 
latter. These hybrid plants do not come true to type from seed, 
but they give a mixed offspring consisting of four types, 
viz.:— 

(а) Red, velvety. 

(б) White, velvety. 

(c) Red, smooth. 

(d) White, smooth. 

Of these (6) white, velvety and (c) red, smooth are counter¬ 
parts of the parent types, whilst (a) red, velvety and (d) white, 
smooth are new types resulting from the crossing. These new 
types arise from a regrouping of the features or “ characteristics ” 
present in the parents. In {a) the velvety characteristic associ¬ 
ated with whiteness in the parent Rough Chaff is now associated 
with the red colour of Square Head’s Master, and similarly in 
the form (d) the white colour of the velvety Rough Chaff is now 
associated with the smoothness of the chaff of Square Head’s 
Master. No other groupings of these four characteristics occur 
and none are conceivable. Crossing does not lead, as is still often 
assumed, to the production of an indefinitely large number of 
types, but simply to the orderly regrouping of the characteristics 
of the parents and consequently to the production of new types. 
When, however, the parents differ from one another in more 
characteristics a larger number of new types result. For instance, 
assume that April Bearded Wheat instead of Square Head’s 
Master has been crossed with Rough Chaff, i.e. a smooth-chaffed, 
red, bearded wheat with one with a velvety, white chaff and no 
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beard. The offspring of the hybrid are now found to consist of 
eight distinct types as follows:— 


Beardless 


Red, velvety (a) 
White, velvety (6) 
Red, smooth (c) 
White, smooth {d) 


and Bearded 


Red, velvety (e) 
White, velvety (/) 
Red, smooth (gr) 
White, smooth (^) 


but of no others. The regrouping in this case results in the 
production of six types, (a), (c), (<i), (e), (/), (h), differing from the 
parent wheats, and two, (6) and (g), resembling them. 

Where the parents only differ from each other, as in these 
examples, in some two or three respects, the offspring of the 
hybrids constitute a simple group of forms, but where crosses are 
made with a wheat like Rivetts, differing in many features from 
the ordinary bread wheats, the offspring are so diverse as to justify 
the belief, until a careful examination is made, that crossing 
actually “ breaks the t 3 rpe ” and leads to the production of an 
indefinite number of new forms. 

This regrouping is the only method the plant breeder has 
for producing new forms. He cannot make a new characteristic 
and can only work with existing ones. If the unlikely demand 
for a wheat with green grains was made he would be powerless to 
produce it, but he could readily raise any number of sorts with 
purple grains, for this latter colour is already in existence in 
certain sorts of wheat grown in Abyssinia. 

The majority of those characteristics which have been investi¬ 
gated in the cereals segregate in the manner illustrated by these 
two examples. But exceptions, which can only be described 
from a plant-breeder’s point of view as unfortunate, occur. For 
instance, the naked oat of China possesses a characteristic one 
would like to see in our ordinary oats, namely a large number of 
grains per spikelet instead of the usual two or three. This 
feature is associated with one generally considered to be bad, 
namely that the grain itself sheds readily from the chaff and is 
consequently naked instead of being husked. Arguing from 
analogy, it would appear to be a reasonable expectation that if 
the Chinese oat (many grains, loose chaff) were crossed with, say, 
the oat Victory (few grains, close chaff), the combination of many 
grains and close chaff should occur. It does not, however, and 
aU of the offspring of the hybrids show either the many grains 
and loose chaff of the one parent or the few grains and close chaff 
of the other. The features of many grains and loose chaff are 
in some way linked together and they fail to separate. This 
linkage appears to be absolute, for thousands of plants from the 
generation raised from the hybrids have been examined without 
finding an exception. Where linkage of this kind occurs further 
progress is definitely barred. 
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The new forms resulting from cross-breeding do not necessarily 
breed true from the outset, but they can readily be obtained in 
as stable a condition as any of the oldest types in existence. 
The common belief that they tend to “ hark back to the 
parental forms is but a relic of pre-Mendelian days kept alive by 
mistaking accidental admixtures of other sorts for ‘‘ reversions 
and by the occasional marketing by seedsmen of new sorts which 
have never been properly bred true to type. Further, once 
fixed, they are incapable of further improvement by any form of 
“ selection.” 

On these few facts the improvement of plants by cross-breed¬ 
ing is based. But the matter has not proved as simple in practice 
as this short summary might indicate, for several essential gaps 
in our knowledge of the crops have had to be filled in and the 
process has been a lengthy one. 

The first step in improving plants is to get a clear idea of what 
is required. For the day of making crosses at hazard, trusting 
to find amongst the descendants of the cross-breds some form 
which is an improvement on the parents, has passed, and now it 
is recognised that the parentage has to be purposeful if the 
results required are to be obtained. A consideration of the 
defects of any crop—^for instance wheat—whelps largely in attempt¬ 
ing to visuaUse the ideal type. When this is attempted one 
begins to realise how good, on the whole, our English sorts of 
wheat are, particularly perhaps some of the older sorts such 
as Square Head’s Master, Browick and Rivett. They crop 
exceptionally weU, giving a yield per acre double or more than 
double that which most of the great wheat-exporting countries 
can produce. Further, they are, as a rule, healthy, and though 
losses occur practically every season from the attacks of fungoid 
pests, the crops are never damaged to anything like the same 
extent that they are, at times, in other countries. But if more 
or less satisfactory in these two important respects, wheat fails 
badly in another. The quality of the grain is far from ideal 
from the consumer’s point of view, and consequently prices are 
low compared with those given for wheats of better quality for 
bread-making purposes. The importation of wheat, especially 
from Canada, has made the consumer critical, with the result 
that a loaf made from such a sort as Rivetts or Victor or Iron 
would be unmarketable in most parts of England. Unfortunately, 
too, as the public appreciation of light, well-risen loaves has 
increased, English wheat, never of the best quahty, has depre¬ 
ciated appreciably. As a result much of the wheat grown 
here has been difficult to market even in times of wheat 
shortage. 

One step to be taken then in building up an ideal type is to 
a 49 sooiate good baking quality, technically known as “ strength,” 
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with the good features such as heavy cropping capacity and 
disease resistance of most of our wheats. 

At the outset of the investigations on the possibility of doing 
so, the question whether “ strong ” wheat could be grown here 
had to be answered, for the statement was freely made that the 
quality of the gi'ain was mainly determined by climatic con¬ 
ditions. The excellence of Canadian wheat, for example, was 
ascribed to a summer climate assumed to be especially favourable, 
in some unknown way, for the production of strength. Others 
again considered it was due to the virgin soils of that country, 
whilst others called in yet other factors to account for it. 

A lengthy enquiry showed that many strong imported wheats 
when grown here lose this characteristic more or less completely 
in the course of a season or so, and thus justified, in part, the 
contention that strength was determined by climatic conditions. 
But exceptions were found, and of one of them. Red Fife, it may 
now be said that twenty years of cultivation in this country 
have not robbed it of its excellent quality. A well-harvested 
English-grown sample is the equal of the Red Fife exported from 
Canada under the description of Manitoba Hard. 

The climate then is no bar to the production of strength, 
and were Red Fife only a better cropper it would, by now, be 
very generally cultivated here. But its yield per acre is too low 
to allow of this, amounting as it does, on an average, to only some 
two-thirds of the crop of an ordinary English sort. 

As soon as these facts had been demonstrated the problem of 
building up a heavy-cropping strong type was attacked. Various 
crosses were made between the commonly cultivated, i.e. heavy¬ 
cropping sorts, with Red Fife, and numerous selections were 
made from the various forms arising in the generation raised 
from the hybrid plants. The making of these selections had to 
be largely a matter of guesswork for the reason that the appear¬ 
ance of a single plant gives no reliable information with regard 
to cropping capacity. Neither does it give absolute information 
with regard to the quality of the grain, for though strong wheats 
almost always have flinty, translucent grain, such a wheat as 
Square Head’s Master may, at times, produce a translucent 
sample with much the appearance of a strong wheat. As the 
translucency in such cases is largely determined by soil conditions 
—a rich soil tending to produce this effect, and an average or poor 
soil to produce grain with the more characteristic soft and opaque 
endosperm—^the mere growing of the plants on land in a com¬ 
paratively low condition of fertility proved a considerable aid 
when attempting to pick out strong types. The appearance of 
the grain, however, proved inadequate by itself as a basis for 
selection and supplementary tests had to be applied. These 
were partly chemical, partly physical. The former involved 
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determinations of the total-nitrogen percentage of the grain as 
an index of the quantity of gluten present, the latter gave some 
idea of its toughness and tenacity. No great relianee could be 
placed on either of these tests, for the grain which could be spared 
from a single plant left no margin for repeating them. Moreover, 
it was known that the total-nitrogen content of single plants was 
a feature which varied widely with conditions of cultivation and 
with degrees of ripening. 

After discarding all forms with obviously low quality of grain 
and all showing other characteristics considered in any way 
undesirable, such as weakness of straw, liability to rust and 
indifferent setting of grain (all features characteristic of Red 
Fife itself), the remainder were sown separately on small plots, 
roughly a yard square, the grains being uniformly set at 2 in. 
intervals in rows 8 in. apart. These cultures of the third gener¬ 
ation from the cross provided much useful information. A 
casual inspection was sufficient to show whether the new forms 
were breeding true to type in such obvious features as colour, ear- 
shape, length of straw, etc., and weighing up the produce of these 
uniformly sized areas gave data from which the cropping capacity 
could be roughly gauged. 

After harvesting, the examination of the grain plant by plant 
showed in turn whether the culture as a whole was true to type 
or whether it consisted of a mixture of strong and weak-grained 
forms. At this stage the elimination of undesirable forms was 
carried on with a far greater degree of certainty than in the 
previous generation. The few forms surviving the drastic 
weeding out—not on an average more than 2 per cent.—were 
then grown on a larger scale and then, if still considered worthy 
of further propagation, the bulk of the grain (now at the fourth 
generation) from the cross was used for baking trials. Single 
plants were, however, drawn from the plots immediately before 
harvest to form the nucleus of the stocks to be worked up for 
distribution. 

Up to the present the only sort with any pretensions to 
quality which has been grown at all extensively is the wheat 
known as ‘‘ Yeoman.” This is a free-milling sort markedly 
superior in quality to other English wheats. Its flour is suffi¬ 
ciently strong to produce a marketable loaf without the admixture 
of imported wheats, but it lacks the outstanding quality of Red 
Fife. 

Since its introduction, far stronger types have been built 
up, and a series of photographs illustrating the results of baking 
trials showed that they were capable of producing loaves of 
practically the same volume and having the same characteristics 
as those of Red Fife. Sheaves of these wheats cut from the 
plots on the farm of the Plant Breeding Institute and samples of 
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grain from the previous harvest demonstrated the fact that these 
new forms retain the good straw, the large ears and large 
grain of the English wheats and formed a marked contrast to 
the slender-strawed, smaU-eared sheaves of Red Fife cut from 
adjacent plots. 

A second exhibit was put up to demonstrate the progress 
made up to the present in the production of rust-resisting wheats. 
The problem is of importance inasmuch as the yellow rust is 
an almost ever-present factor in diminishing the yield of the 
wheat crop. With the exception of 1921, when rust attacks were 
negligible, each year of the current century has seen this pest 
taking its toll of the crop. 

The starting point of the investigation was provided by the 
pedigree of a wheat, probably extinct now, known as Red King. 
Its introducers stated that one of its parents was Michigan 
Bronze, a variety well known to mycologists for its extreme 
susceptibility to yellow rust. As Eied I^g had this defect 
in excelsis the inference was drawn that susceptibility to yellow 
rust was an inheritable character. Steps were taken to test this 
by means of a series of crosses between Red King and Rivett 
wheat and Michigan Bronze and Rivett wheat, Rivett wheat 
being chosen for the purpose, as it is a variety which under 
ordinary conditions is very little attacked by the fungus. Whilst 
the investigations were in progress a few stray plants of an 
extremely resistant form were found in a mixed plot grown from 
a market sample of Duluth wheat. This unknown sort, known 
for convenience as “ American Club ” wheat, has subsequently 
proved to be nearly absolutely resistant to the attacks of yellow 
rust. Crosses were made with it immediately with a long series 
of susceptible sorts, and the whole of the extensive cultures from 
them have shown identical results. 

The hybrid plants were susceptible to the attacks of ycUow 
rust, but their offspring consisted of susceptible and resistant 
forms. This resistance was genuine and not in any way due to 
lack of opportunity of becoming infected, for, from the outset, 
every step was taken to secure infection by interspersing amongst 
the cultures small plots of wheats known to be intensely suscept¬ 
ible. By the beginning of June each season of the investigations 
the foliage of these latter was so rust-covered that the green of 
the leaf was no longer visible. Thousands of spores must have 
been carried from these by wind or rain-splashes to the leaves of 
the resistant plants, and transfer often took place from the contact 
of the foliage, yet they remained unscathed and stood out as 
green, vigorous plants amongst their rust-smitten neighbours. 
The grain harvested from these resistant plants in the many 
himdreds of examples tested gave rise to resistant plants only. 

The capacity to resist the attacks of yellow rust was inherited 
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independently of any other feature shown by the parents, and 
subsequent investigations have shown its independence of any 
recognisable feature in the many wheats experimented with. 

These facts were demonstrated at the Cambridge Show by 
means of pot cultures showing both resistant and susceptible 
forms of all of the possible types resulting from a cross between 
American Club and the moderately susceptible wheat Wil- 
helmina. Apart from behaviour to rust, the chief characteristics 
of American Club are dense ears, bearded chaff and red colour, 
and of Wilhelmina, square ears and beardless white chaff. The 
regrouping of these resulted in susceptible and resistant forms of 
dense-eared beardless red and white, dense-eared bearded red 
and white, square-eared beardless red and white and square¬ 
eared bearded red and white wheats. 

All sixteen forms were grown under the same conditions; in 
fact, in some cases the resistant and susceptible forms of the 
same type were sown in the same pot. Rust was unusually late 
in appearing in 1922, and a fortnight before the date of the Show 
it was thought that the demonstration would be a failure. But 
infection was secured by stacking the pots round and in a plot of 
an intensely susceptible wheat which at that date was beginning 
to produce rust spores in quantity, with the result that by opening 
day all of the plants previously known to be susceptible were 
obviously attacked. 

A long-continued trial has shown that the resistant forms 
retain this capacity from year to year, even under conditions 
particularly favourable to the attacks of yellow rust. For 
instance, if abundantly supplied during the spring and early 
summer months with nitrogenous manures they remain rust-free, 
even though susceptible plants grown as controls and for the 
purpose of securing ample opportunities of infection are so badly 
attacked that they fail to produce grain. 

The fact that this rust can be controlled by the comparatively 
simple expedient of breeding resistant wheats will prove valuable 
if agricultural conditions ever permit the intensive cultivation 
of the crop in this country. With most of the existing sorts 
any attempt to secure the maximum crop the wheat is capable 
of producing leads to a severe attack of this disease and conse¬ 
quently to a serious diminution in the potential yield of grain. 
This loss may easily amount to some 20 per cent, of the possible 
crop, and make all the difference between profit and loss on the 
extra expenditure incurred in cultivation. 

Further investigations have shown that other fimgoid pests 
can be combated by breeding resistant types, and there are now 
hopes that as time goes on the costly and often unsatisfactory 
method of attempting to control these by the application of 
fungicides will be dispensed with. 
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It is a fortunate fact that most of the plants cultivated as 
farm crops are represented by numerous sorts, and a careful 
examination of any extensive collection of them usually reveals 
differences amongst them in their response to the attacks of their 
particular fungoid pests. Sometimes, as in the case described, 
or again of the wart-disease of the potato, sorts occur which are 
either absolutely or almost completely resistant. These provide 
the starting point from which equally resistant sorts, but differing 
in other characteristics, can be built up. In other cases, as for 
example that of the blight of the potato, no outstandingly 
resistant sorts have been discovered. The most resistant t 3 rpes 
then have to provide the breeder with materials for hybridising, 
for there is evidence to show that degrees of resistance are inherit¬ 
able in the same manner as complete l*esistance. 

The ease with which the problem of controlling yellow-rust 
has been solved is not necessarily typical of the solving of other 
problems of disease control. An example of this was provided 
by the exhibit of a series of wheats obtained in an attempt to 
breed for mildew-resistance. This feature is rarely met with in 
wheat, and up to the present the one satisfactorily mildew resist¬ 
ing sort which has been discovered is one known as Persian 
Black wheat. Its one and only merit is the capacity to with¬ 
stand the attacks of mildew; in every other respect, such 
as cropping capacity, stiffness of straw, quality of grain, etc., 
it is thoroughly unsatisfactory. This wheat is placed by Botanists 
in a different group from that containing the bread wheats, 
and when crossed with any of these latter many of the offspring 
of the hybrids are more or less completely sterile. None of the 
fertile sorts resembling bread wheats have, so far, been found to 
be mildew-resistant, so the possibility has to be faced that a 
linkage of this characteristic may exist with the bad features of 
Persian Black. On the other hand it crosses freely with the 
mildew susceptible Rivett and yields nothing but fully fertile 
forms in the generation raised from their hybrids. Amongst 
these resistant counterparts of Rivett itself are numerous. 
These will be used as parents in further attempts to breed resistant 
bread wheats, for they have the great advantage over the original 
Persian Black that they crop freely and possess straw of far 
better standing capacity. 

Another problem which, when solved, may give results of 
value in agricultural practice is that of breeding better types of 
spring wheats. At present these are unpopular, and it is only 
when conditions for autumn sowing are unfavourable that there 
is any marked demand for them. Even the best types available 
show several faults, the most serious of which is the failure to 
crop sufficiently heavily. Their yields, unless well grown, tend 
to be nearer three than four quarters per acre. How far this is 
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determined by the relatively short growing period is unknown, 
but facts are coming to light which indicate that the lack of time 
to produce a heavy crop is not the sole cause. 

Wheats with a short growing period are very numerous; in 
fact, they easily outnumber the autumn sown sorts. A char¬ 
acteristic common to most of those grown at Cambridge has been 
bad setting, the spikelets only producing two or three grains in 
place of the three or four or even more of the wheats with longer 
growing periods. An exception was provided by two somewhat 
similar sorts obtained from the Szechuan Province of W. China 
which systematically set four or five grains in each spikelet. 
The ears, however, were small, and this feature combined with 
indifferent tillering made the cropping capacity unsatisfactory 
in spite of the good setting. 

The well-filled spikelets were too intriguing to discard, and 
an investigation was planned to determine whether free setting 
was inheritable and concurrently to enquire into the inheritance 
of the habit of growing and maturing rapidly. For these pur¬ 
poses crosses were made with the Chinese varieties and Rivett 
and also with a number of sorts of bread wheats. Rivett was 
chosen as a parent primarily because it is the slowest growing 
wheat cultivated here. The cross-bred Rivett and Chinese 
grains were autumn sown, together with grains of each of the 
parents. Both the hybrid plants and the Chinese wheat flowered 
on May 24, and the grain of both was judged fit for harvesting on 
the same date in the middle of July. The Rivett flowered three 
weeks later and was correspondingly late in ripening. The 
produce of the hybrid plants was sown late in the following spring 
in order to take advantage of the fact that the late-maturing 
forms would be automatically weeded out by their failure to 
flower and set grain under such growth-conditions. Selections 
made from amongst the plants which ripened were found in the 
following season to ripen synchronously with the Chinese wheat, 
whilst others were repetitions of the hybrids inasmuch as they 
gave rise to early and late maturing types. This part of the 
investigation then left no room for doubt that the early flowering- 
early ripening habit was inheritable. 

The bread wheat crosses showed the same result and further 
proved of interest in several unexpected directions, besides 
showing that the free-setting characteristic was inherited. The 
details of inheritance have still to be followed out, the problem 
being complicated by the fact that the number of grains per 
spikelet is not a constant character, like chaff colour for instance, 
but one varying widely with cultural conditions. Lack of 
precise knowledge on this point proved no bar to the isolation 
and fixing of a number of forms which were shown growing at 
the Show, as well as in specimen bunches from the 1021 crop. 
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The setting of these latter varied from five to eight grains per 
spikelet, and the larger ears carried from 100 to 120 grains 
each. Such a grain yield per ear had not been anticipated 
from spring-sown wheats. It was due to the fact that every 
flower in the spikelet had set—a feature of the Chinese parent— 
instead of two or three basal flowers only. These specimens had 
been grown under peculiarly unfavourable conditions the previous 
year. The grain was sown at the end of March. Grermination, 
owing to the drought, was very faulty and irregular, and a more 
or less complete failure seemed inevitable. But the plants grew 
on through the rainless summer as if moisture was unnecessary 
for them. It so happened that a series of Mesopotamian wheats 
was being grown under similar conditions within a few yards 
of the plots, some of which had been collected in districts where 
the rainfall was said to be of the order of 5 in. per annum. They 
had grown satisfactorily under English conditions in 1920, but 
the bought of 1921 lolled them out almost completely. The 
derivatives of these Chinese wheats, therefore, appear to possess 
an unexpected capacity for thriving under exceptional drought 
conditions. The feature is of little practical importance here, 
however, and the main value of these new free-setting forms is to 
be foimd in the fact that they provide fresh material for attacking 
the problem of increasing the 3 deld of the wheat crop—a problem 
hitherto only attackable by building up disease-resistant forms 
with straw capable of standing under intensive cultivation. 

R. H. Biffbn. 

School of Agriculture, 

Cambridge. 


MILK-RECORDING AND FEEDING FOR 
MILK AND BUTTER. 

The practice of keeping a record of the quantity of milk 3 delded 
by the individual cows in a herd was known and adopted by a 
few progressive farmers in this country about the middle of 
last century. Some of these men tried hard to get their brother 
farmers to take up the practice, and the agricultural journals^ 
from 1882 onwards contain occasional articles pointing out the 
advantages in the selection and breeding of dairy cows and in 
their feeding, to be derived from the study of records of individual 
yields. The earliest mention of milk-recording which the writer 
has been able to find is in a little-known book, published in 1829, 
entitled The Harleian Dairying System, and describing the 

^ See Journal of the Royal AgrtGuUural Society of England, Vol. XVIII, 
Second Series, 1882, pp. 480, 482. Vol. IV, T^ird Series, 1893, p. 172. 
Vol. Vin, 1897, p. 136; and VoL 73, 1912, p. 9. 
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pioneer work of Williams Harley in the production and sale of 
milk in the city of Glasgow. In Mr. Harley’s cowshed “ one day 
in every week at least (Friday was the usual day) it was the 
custom to measure the quantity of milk supplied by each cow, 
morning and evening ” ; further, lactometers and milk tubes 
were used to determine the quality of milk yielded by each 
cow and in the selection for cream-raising of the milk which 
showed the greatest depth of cream. 

The example of progressive dairy farmers ultimately stimu¬ 
lated some of the Dairy Breed Societies and some of the public 
bodies interested in agricultural education to promote milk¬ 
recording amongst groups of dairy farmers organised for this 
purpose, but development was deplorably slow until the initiation 
of a National Milk-Recording Scheme by the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture in 1914, as part of a comprehensive programme for the 
improvement of live-stock. 

This scheme, which is now so well known that a detailed 
account is unnecessary, provides financial grants to properly 
constituted Milk-Recording Societies, and these Societies are 
responsible for the supervision of the records kept by the 
individual members; in this work they co-operate with the 
Live-Stock Officers appointed for different districts by the 
Ministry of Agriculture. 

Progress of Milk Recording. 

Since 1914, in spite of the difficulties created by the war, 
the development of milk-recording in England has been remark¬ 
able. The rate of growth is best shown by the following table 
supplied by the Ministry, showing the number of Societies 
operating during each year since 1914, with the corresponding 
number of members, herds and cows. 

Statement showing Progress of Milk-Recording Scheme. 



1 Year 

Societies 

Members' 

Herds 

Cows 

April 1 to March 31 

! 

I 1914-15 

16 

264 

396 j 

7,331 

Do. 

1915-16 

20 

250 

398 

9,811 

Do. 

1916-17 

22 

441 

495 

12,950 

Do. 

1 1917-18 

25 

503 

555 

14,404 

October 1 to October 1 

1917-18 

27 

639 

708 

19,793 

Do. 

1918-19 

38 

1,191 

1,332 

37,880 

Do. 

1919-20 

46 

2,075 

2,312 

61,323 

Do. 1 

1920-21 

52 

3,328 

3,664 

97,903 

Do. 1 

♦1921-22 

55 

3,921 

4,300 

100,933 


* In the absence of complete returns those figures are approximate. 


Note .—^The uniform milk-recording year was not fixed until October 1, 
1917, and the figures prior to that date are those for the financial year 
April 1 to March 31. 
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It should be added that there is a great variation in the 
membership of Milk-Recording Societies : in some counties there 
is only one large Society, e.g.^ Essex, with a membership of over 
170, and recording over 6,000 cows; in other counties, such 
as Somerset, Wilts and Gloucester, there are several small 
Societies, each dealing with a different district which takes no 
cognisance of county boundaries. 

In addition to the work carried on under the auspices of the 
State-aided Milk-Recording Societies, several of the Dairy Breed 
Societies initiated and developed schemes of their own, differing 
slightly in method from the Nationa’ ""vheme, and in some respects 
more suited to the needs of a parti, dar breed. Recently, the 
Dairy Shorthorn Association, the British Friesian Cattle Society 
and the English Guernsey Cattle Society have advised their 
members to join local Milk-Recording Societies, and in the 
course of time it is to be hoped that all British Dairy Breed 
Societies will have the records of their cows taken, checked 
and certified under the Ministry’s scheme. 

The main object of milk-rccording is to enable the dairy 
farmer to know exactly the yield of milk produced by the 
individual cows in his herd, so that he may weed out and select 
in order to obtain higher yields in succeeding years. This 
information may be obtained by private recording, but private 
records do not carry the same confidence in the case of sales of 
stock as those which are checked by some independent authority; 
further, the organisation of a Society, which acts as the checking 
authority, provides the means whereby much additional informa¬ 
tion of prime importance, such as butter-fat and food records, 
can be obtained by the individual member at the minimum 
expense. 


The Use oe Milk Records. 

The importance of the use of milk records can hardly be over¬ 
estimated ; the keeping of a milk record may afford an almost 
immediate means of improving the milk yields of a herd, but 
real improvement of a herd and of any and every dairy breed 
must depend on the breeding of young stock which are better 
than their parents—the heifers reared to maintain the stock 
must be better milkers than their dams. This point of view 
has led to greater attention being given to the milking 
ancestry of the bulls used. The influence which a bull exerts 
in a dairy herd can best be shown by comparing the yields of 
dams with those of their daughters by a particular bull. 
From the milk and breeding records of the small Dairy 
Shorthorn herd maintained at Reading University College Farm 
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I have obtained the following figures which illustrate this 
point: ^ 

Progeny Records of Bulls. 



Bull A 

Bull C 


Dams 

Daughters 

Dams 

Daughters 

No. of Animals. 

8 

8 

9 

12 

No. of Lactation Periods 

Aver. Yield per Lactation Period 

20 

20 

20 

25 

—lb. 

8,518 lb. 

8,479 lb. 

8,001 lb. 

6,468 lb. 

Loss per Lactation Period—lb. 


39 lb. 

— 

1,533 lb. 

Average Lactation Period—weeks 

46*4 

44-3 

43-3 

38-3 

Average Dry Period—weeks . . i 

Average Period between calvings , 

1 100 

11-3 

10-1 

13-6 

—^weeks.. . 

' 56-4 

.55-6 

53-4 

51*9 

Gain between calvings—weeks 

i 


0-8 

~ i 

1-5 


The above comparison shows that bull ‘‘ A was capable of 
siring female progeny practically as good as their dams, which 
were carefully selected cows of good Shorthorn type; the 
progeny of bull “ 0,^' on the other hand, showed a decrease per 
lactation period of almost 150 gallons when compared with their 
dams and definitely lowered the average yield of the herd. 
Unfortunately, bull “ A ’’ was sold for slaughter before the first 
of his daughters came into milk. Undoubtedly one of the lessons 
which milk-recording brings home to the breeders of dairy stock 
is that bulls which get promising calves should be kept alive and 
useful until their heifers have come into milk ; if the heifers 
prove to be really good, their sire immediately increases in 
value—^his value as a dairy bull has been proved —and should 
be kept for breeding purposes as long as possible. 

A close study of milk yields brings out many other points of 
great interest to the dairy farmer. Over 4,000 lactation records 
have been analysed at the National Institute for Research in 
Dairying, Reading, and from these it appears that the period of 
maximum yield in a cow^s lifetime is after the fifth or in some 
cases the sixth calf; with heavy milking cows, however, which 
have been well fed and managed in their first lactation period, the 
time of maximum yield may be after the fourth calf. It can also 
be shown that autumn and winter calving cows give appreciably 
larger yields than late spring and early summer calvers—^the 
difference may be from 50 to 100 gallons in favour of the autumn 
calver. The chief factor in obtaining high yields from autumn 
and winter calvers is the amount of response given to the early 

^ See also “ Breeding Dairy Cattle for Milk Production,” by J. Mackin¬ 
tosh, Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture, October, 1920, Vol. XXVII, 
p. 647. 
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spring grass in April or May. Only a very good milker calving 
in October is capable of responding appreciably to spring grass; 
a poor milker calving in October will be so nearly dry by May 
that the grass makes little or no difference, whereas had the same 
cow calved in March, the “ second flush ’’ due to the grass would 
have maintained her at her maximum daily yield for the longest 
possible time. 

Butter-Fat Testing. 

The improvement of milk yields through the keeping of 
records should never be dissociated from the quality or chemical 
composition of the milk, and it is regrettable that in England 
progress in the testing of the milk of individual cows for the 
percentage of butter-fat has by no means kept pace with the 
recording of pelds. One explanation of this fact is that, with 
rare exceptions, producers get no higher a price for milk of 
4 per cent, or 5 per cent, fat, than for milk which contains just 
over the so-called standard ” of 3 per cent.; the additional 
fact that some 70 per cent, of the milk produced in England and 
Wales is sold through this unappreciative market may account 
for the Ministry of Agriculture’s Scheme being optional as 
regards the fat testing of the milk of individual cows. It is an 
interesting commentary on this aspect of the milk-recording 
scheme that the Societies of the Jersey and Guernsey Breeds— 
which breeds depend for their value more on the quality than the 
quantity of the milk—have shown little or no enthusiasm for 
the Ministry’s Scheme, and in the case of the Guernsey Breed 
Society have promoted for some years a milk-recording scheme, 
including regular butter-fat tests for their own members. 

The concentration of attention on yields, without a corres¬ 
ponding consideration of the percentage of fat may do an appreci¬ 
able amount of harm by unconsciously lowering the average 
quality of milk. It is undeniable that a breeder, by concentrating 
on yields and neglecting quality of milk in the selection of cows 
and the purchase of bulls, may be steadily reducing the average 
quality of the milk of his herd, and if numerous breeders are 
working on the same lines the average quality of the milk of the 
breed as a whole will be reduced. There are difficulties in the 
way of any widespread development of butter-fat testing on 
reliable lines at the moment, but these difficulties will be gradually 
overcome. In the immediate future Milk-Recording Societies 
and Breed Societies (whether the respective breeds be noted for 
quality or quantity of milk) should impress on their members, 
for their own advantage, the importance of having tests made of 
the milk from their best cows, and particularly from those whose 
male progeny are good enough to keep as bulls. 

On farms where the milk is made into butter or cheese there 
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is much more inducement to have regular tests made of the 
percentage of fat in the milk, because the amount of butter and 
of cheese made from the milk of an individual cow or from the 
mixed milk of a herd is proportional to the percentage of fat in 
the milk. The following figures show how the percentage of fat 
influences the yield of butter, assuming all the milk to be made 
into butter and the butter to contain 85 per cent, of butter-fat. 


Annual Yield of Milk 

Percentage of Fat | 

Amount of Butter 

6,000 lb. 

3-6 ! 

247 lb. 

6,000 lb. 

40 

: 282 lb. 

6,000 lb. 

50 

353 lb. 

6,100 lb. 

50 

300 lb. 

6,376 lb. 

4-0 

300 lb. 

7,285 lb. 

3*5 

300 lb. 


The above comparisons show clearly the advantage to the 
butter-maker of finding out the good and bad “ butter ” cows, 
and they explain also why milk-recording and butter-fat testing 
of the individual cows has become so popular in Denmark and 
most other butter-producing counties. 

The Use of Butter-Fat Records. 

It has been found possible in Denmark by the wise use of 
milk and butter-fat records to increase materially both the yield 
of milk and the output of butter from a herd of cows. In the 
absence of results of the same nature from British herds the 
following may be quoted as indicative of the improvement 
brought about in Denmark.^ 


Breed 

Years 

Yield of Milk 
per Cow 

Butter 

Fat 

Yield of But¬ 
ter per Cow 

Red Danish .... 

Do. 

Jutland. 

Shorthorn. 

Do. 

(1905-06 

1 1915-16 
(1905-06 
(1915-16 

I 1900-01 

1 1916-17 
f 1903-04 

11916-16 
]1901-02 
(1911-12 

9,427 

11,282 

8,941 

10,041 

5,315 

8,175 

6,349 

9,445 

6,864 

10,164 

Per cent. 

3- 40 

4- 30 
3-58 
4*11 

309 

3*87 

3-30 ' 

3-86 

3-62 

406 

lb. 

356 

646 

366 

462 

183 

354 

238 

407 

277 

460 


^“Improvement of Dairy Cattle in Denmark by Means of Milk 
Records,** by H. Faber, Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture, October and 
November, 1921, Vol. XXVIII. 
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A further quotation from Danish records, showing how five 
bulls of the Jutland breed increased the percentage of fat in the 
milk of their progeny, as compared with the progeny’s dams, is 
of great interest. The table also gives the calculated amounts of 
butter yielded by 6,000 lb. milk from the dams as well as from 
the daughters by the sires in question. 



Bull 

No. of Pro¬ 
geny 

Avorago Percentage 
of Fat in Milk of 

Calculated Yield of 
Butter from 6,000 lb, 
milk of 




DamB 

1 Daughters 

Dams 

Daughters 

1 . 

Assistent 11 . . . i 

66 

3*50 

I 3-87 

234 

260 

2 . 

Assistent Lorn 

49 

3-47 

1 3-84 

232 

258 

3. 

Aissistent Aksel 

99 

3*28 

t 3*72 

218 

250 

4. 

Assistent Toftoguard 

1 26 

3-27 

; 3-63 

218 

242 

5. 

Emb Britten . 

46 

3-36 

! 3-71 

224 

i 

260 


Where the milk is made into cheese, the amount of saleable 
produee per head is again dependent on the ehemieal composition 
of the milk; the cheese is made primarily from the fat and 
casein of the milk, and the percentage of fat can be taken as an 
index to the amount of casein—milk rich in fat is, as a rule, 
richer in cheese-making solids than milk poor in fat, and will, 
therefore, give a higher yield of cheese. This relationship between 
the chemical composition of the milk and its cheese-making 
capabilities is shown by the following figures :— 


Annual Yield of Milk 

Percentage of Fat 

Amount of Cheese 

6,000 lb. 

31 

552 lb. 

6,000 lb. 1 

3-6 

564 lb. 

6,000 lb. 

! 4.1 

6181b. 

6,000 lb. 

' 4-4 

642 lb. 

6,086 lb. 

3-1 

5 cwt. 

6,957 lb. 

3*6 

5 cwt. 

5,436 lb. 

41 

5 cwt. 

5,233 lb. 

4-4 

5 cwt. 


The above figures make it quite clear that the cheese-making 
farmer has much to gain by selecting cows which give milk rich 
in fat, and MUk-Recording Societies in cheese-making districts 
in England should make definite efforts to induce their members 
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to have periodical tests made of the milk of all their cows. In 
the cheese-making districts of Scotland milk-recording and fat¬ 
testing have been carried on together since recording by Societies 
was first introduced in 1903, but up to the present no corres¬ 
ponding progress has been made in the cheese-making districts 
of England. 


Food Records. 

The organisation of a group of dairy farmers into a district 
or County Milk-Recording Society also makes much more easy 
the collection of data on the cost of feeding a dairy herd, and 
facilitates the provision of advice to farmers on the preparation 
of a properly balanced or more economical ration. The keeping 
of Food Records with a view to improvements in the methods of 
feeding is specially mentioned as one of the main objects of the 
Societies organised under the Ministry of Agriculture’s Scheme, 
but progress in this direction has been limited to a few Societies 
located chiefly in the south-east of England. This development 
has been due to the initiative of the Agricultural Colleges at 
Wye and Reading, and the Agricultural Organisers in adjacent 
counties, who, some years before the Ministry’s Scheme came 
into existence, organised circuits of dairy farmers for milk¬ 
recording and investigation into methods of feeding. 


Advice on Rations. 

The method usually adopted involves little extra work for 
members of the Society. At each visit of the recorder to a 
member’s farm (and such visits must be made at intervals not 
exceeding six weeks) the member has the option of obtaining 
the recorder’s assistance in weighing up the daily ration given 
to the herd and in entering it on the Food Record Sheet. This 
sheet is then sent to the advisory centre, where the daily cost of 
the ration, the cost of food per gallon of milk, and the composition 
of the ration is worked out; suggestions for improvement or 
economy in feeding are made, and a copy immediately returned 
to the member for his information and guidance. 

A specimen of the Food Record Sheet at present in use in 
the Berkshire Milk-Recording Society is shown on page 52. 

Where food-recording in conjunction with an advisory system 
has been taken up by Milk-Recording Societies, those members 
who have taken the trouble to weigh the ration given to their 
cows have in many instances been enabled to reduce appreciably 
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BERKSHIRE MILK-RECORDING SOCIETY 

AND THE 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR RESEARCH IN DAIRYING. 


FOOD ADVISORY SHEET. 


Name. Mr. . . Date of Visit. Not). 28 and 29,1921, 

Address Farm, Berks. 

No. of Cows Afternoon Morning 


in Milk. Bl, Yield. 272i lb. Yield. 381i lb. Total, 664 lb. 
Breed of Cows. Shorthorn. Average Daily Yield. Per Cow: 2r0 lb. 


Daily Ration par Cow in Milk | 

Not to be fiQad up by Recorder 



1 

1 


Composition of Ration 



Weight 

Price of ; 

Cost of 








Kinds of Foods 

in 

Foods 

nation 

Starch 

Equlv. 

Dig. 

Albuminoids 



Pounds 

per Ton , 

1 

j per Day 

1 . 



1 £ 8. d. 

pence. 

lb. 

lb. 

Oat and Barley Straw 

i 




2 , 

Ohaff with Cabbage 

56 

2 0 0 

1 12-00 

(est.)t5-(?6> 

0-70 

3. 

Hay (prime) . 

n 

5 0 0 

, 6-36 

4-80 

0-72 

4. 

Malt Dust 

2 

5 0 0 

1-06 

(est). 0-60 

0-18 

5. 

Treacle . 

h 

9 5 0 

' 0-50 

0-26 

— 

6 . 

Coco-nut Cake, 

3 

15 0 0 

4-80 

2-34 

0-48 

7. 

Bean and Barley Meal 

2 

12 0 0 

2-58 

1 0-66 
\0-71 

0-19 

0-07 

8 . 

Dec, Groundnut Cake, 

■ 2 

14 10 0 

3-11 

1-46 

0-82 




Totals 

30-41 

15-83 

3-16 





Standard 







Require¬ 

ments 

12-45 

1-88 


Remarks. The Cost of Food per gallon of milk is 15'0 pence, 

Th^ cost of food per gallon of milk is higher than need he, because the 
ration is heavier than is required for Shorthorns of average size yielding just 
over 2 gallons daily, 

I suggested omiUing the dec, groundnut cake from the ration of cows 
yielding 3 gallons daily or less. Those yielding under 2 gallons daily may 
also have their coco-nut cake reduced by ?mlf. These reductions should lessen 
the cost of food per gallon by at least 2d, The full ration, as stated above, is 
only necessary for cows averaging 4 gallons daily, 

(Signed) A, B, 
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the cost of milk production. The writer has published figures ^ 
showing for four farms a saving, during the winter of 1914-15, of 
respectively £72 165., £78 135. lOd., £26 165. lOd. and £96 165. lOd. 
in the cost of feeding, as compared with the costs during preceding 
winters. Savings of a similar nature are illustrated in the follow¬ 
ing extracts from one of Mr. G. H. Garrad’s reports on Food 
Records in the Kent Milk-Recording Society ^:— 


Number of Cows. 

Daily Yield per Cow—lb. 

Cost of Food per cow per day—pence 
Cost of Food per gallon of milk—pence . 
Reduction in Cost per gallon .... 


i Winter 1920-21 

1 1st Food Record j 2nd Food Record 


505 

I 481 

20-79 

22-58 

33-39 

' 31-00 

16-06 

13-73 

— 

2-33 ponce 


It is essential that the adviser on rations and feeding should 
have a sound knowledge of the composition of foods and the 
scientific principles governing the preparation of rations for 
different purposes, in addition to practical experience in the 
feeding of dairy cows. Further, it is most important that some 
information be supplied by the farmers as to the available 
home-grown and purchased foods, the breed of cows in the herd, 
and their present condition and daily milk yield; also the purpose 
for which the milk is produced—^whether for immediate sale, for 
butter-making, or for cheese-making. 


Scientific Feeding. 

It is now generally recognised that the ration for a dairy cow 
must supply sufficient food materials for the “ maintenance ’’ or 
upkeep of the body in a normal condition (the maintenance part 
of the ration), and an additional amount varying in proportion 
to the amoimt of milk given or the need for increasing the live 
weight of the animal (the production part of the ration). The 
research work of many investigators in Europe and America, 
combined with the practical experience of dairy farmers in this 
and other countries, has led to the formulation of feeding 

1 “ Report on Cost of Food in the Production of Milk in Berks and 
Bucks,” BtUletin XXVIII, by J. Mcu^kintosh, University College, Reading. 

• “The Value of Food Records in Connection with Milk-Recording 
Societies,” by G. H. Garrad, Journal of the Ministry of AgricuUurey 
February, 1922, Vol. XXVIII, p. 988. 
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standards for dairy cows, and the standards which the writer has 
found most suitable for English conditions are as follows :— 


Feeding Standards for Dairy Cows under English Conditions, 


P'or Maintenance : 

(per 1,000 lb‘ live weight = 

9 cwt.). 

For Pkoduction : 

(а) For Calf and increase in 

live weight. 

(б) Per 10 lb. Milk of 3*6 to 4-0 

per cent. Fat .... 
(c) Per 10 lb. Milk of 5-0 to 5-5 
per cent. Fat. 


‘ Dry Cow in Calf 

Cow in Alilk 

Starch ) con- (Digest 
Equlva- ^ tain- •{ Pro- 
i lent ) ing [ tein 

rstarch ) con- ( Digest 
Equlva- > tain- < j Pro- 
1 lent ; ing ( tein 

1 

lb. 

1 ' 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

■ 

1 

0-G 

0-0 

0-6 

: 

0-3 ' 

— 


■ -- I 


2*5 

0-55 

■ 

_ 

30 

0-66 


The above standards are stated in weights of starch equi¬ 
valent and digestible protein because these terms are probably 
the best known in this country, and a table showing the starch 
equivalent and percentage of digestible protein for the foods 
in common use is included in this article (see p. 59). 

With regard to the maintenance ration for animals above or 
below 9 cwt. live weight, the quantities of nutriment should be 
increased or decreased in proportion. The maintenance part 
of the ration never constitutes the total ration in practice, 
because all cows are kept for production, and are either in calf, 
in milk or fattening; the amount of the production ration is, 
however, very variable, and the maintenance ration forms a 
convenient basis to which the production part of the diet may 
be added. 

Production Standards are given in the table for three different 
conditions : (a) when a cow is in calf and dry, but this 
standard is little used in practice, because it is most probably 
better management to feed a dry in-calf cow so that she is in 
good condition at calving, giving cake and grain for this purpose 
if necessary; (6) for the production of 10 lb. milk of ordinary 
quality, and (c) for the production of 10 lb. milk of special 
richness, such as that yielded by the Jersey and Guernsey breeds. 
The differentiation between (6) and (c) is based on the difference 
in chemical composition of the respective milks; there are 
excellent reasons for believing that the amount of nutrients 
required for the production of milk containing 14 per cent, or 
more of solids (including 5*0 to 5*5 per cent, (rf fat) is greater 
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than the amount required for the production of the same weight 
of milk containing 11 to 12 per cent, of soUds (including 3 0 to 
3*5 per cent, of fat). 

The weights of starch equivalent and digestible protein given 
above should be looked on, not as final invariable standards, but as 
guides to the building up of balanced rations for milk producti(m ; 
also, they represent the findings and suggestions of careful 
investigators, and correspond to the composition of rations 
which have given excellent results in practice. 

With a table of feeding standards such as that just referred 
to and some knowledge of the composition and properties of 
feeding-stufiPs as the foundation of a system of feeding, informa¬ 
tion on the quantities of foods constituting the ration and on 
the object for which the herd is kept, the adviser is in a position 
to help the farmer by suggesting changes, if any are necessary, 
which will make the ration more suitable for milk production 
or which will reduce the cost of milk production. 

The Food Advisory Sheet reproduced on p. 62 illustrates a 
ration which is unnecessarily heavy in both starch equivalent and 
digestible protein, and therefore more costly than is necessary; 
reductions are suggested which will lessen the cost and bring the 
ration more in conformity with the standard for Shorthorn 
cows averaging just over 2 gallons daily; also a variation in 
the quantity of cake according to the yield of milk is recom¬ 
mended. 

Practical Application of Feeding according to Yield. 

From the point of view of the dairy farmer who is not very 
familiar with feeding standards, starch equivalents, etc., nor 
keen on arithmetical calculations as to the composition of rations, 
it is more convenient to know that the “ maintenance part of 
the cow’s ration is best and usually most cheaply supplied in 
the form of home-grown roots and fodders—though cake or meal 
may be used for maintenance purposes when other foods are 
lacking—^for example, a Shorthorn cow of 1,200 lb. (almost 
11 cwt.) live weight will require for maintenance 50 lb. mangels, 
10 lb. hay and 8 lb. oat straw. The “ production ” part of the 
ration is best given in the form of concentrated foods—grain, 
meal or cake—and the amount needed to supply the lb. 
starch equivalent and J lb. digestible protein per gallon of milk 
will vary from 2J lb. to 4 lb. mixed cake, grain, etc., according 
to the composition of the foods used. In practice the roots and 
fodder allowance can be made fairly uniform for all the cows 
in the herd during the winter, and the concentrates varied 
according to the milk yield. A^ere roots are pulped and the 
fodder chaffed an allowance of 2\ to 3J lb. suitable meals per 
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cow may be added to the mixture, and each cow’s share wUl be 
adequate for maintenance and the production of the first gallon 
of milk. The same or another suitable mixture of cakes, meals 
or grain should be given to cows yielding 2 gallons or more 
daily. The correct amount for each cow according to her yield 
may be placed on the top of the roots and chaff after these 
have been emptied into the manger, or it may bo given separately. 

The selected mixture of cake and meals for production 
purposes can be made up in the correct proportions weekly, 
fortnightly or monthly. The simplest method of feeding this 
mixture according to milk yield is to use a gallon or half-gallon 
measure, ascertain the weight of the mixture which it holds, 
and instruct the cowman to give each cow so many measures. 
The number of measures can be chalked above the feeding 
trough, and changes made from time to time according to the 
yields shown on the milk record sheet. 

Specimen rations for farms with different supplies of home¬ 
grown foods are set out below; also suitable mixtures of con¬ 
centrates to give a properly balanced diet for milk production.^ 


I 

lb. 

Roots . . 40 

Hay ... 12 

Straw (Oat) . 10 

[ Bean Meal . 2 

[ Crushed Oats 1J 


II 

lb. 

Hay ... 18 

(Linseed Cake. 1J 

* j Palm Kernel 

( Cake. . . 11 


III 

lb. 

Roots ... 30 
Vetch and Oat 
Silage . . 20 

Hay.... 5 

Straw (Oat) . 5 

{ Doc. Cotton Cake 1 
Maize Meal . . 1 

Bran .... 1 

of milk yielded daily. 


* These quantities should be given per gallon 


The feeding of concentrates should be commenced a few days 
after calving, provided the cow has cleansed properly and is 
regaining her strength and appetite. The daily allowance should 
be increased gradually as the milk yield increases, and, with 
ordinary cows, for a short time when they are giving their highest 
yields, it should slightly exceed the standard requirements; if 
no further increase in yield is obtained the allowance of con¬ 
centrates should follow the milk downwards as the lactation 
period advances. In this way the cow is encouraged to do her 
best, and the amount and cost of the daily ration is kept in 
proportion to the milk yield. By this method also, heavy 
milking cows, though receiving a heavy and costly diet, produce 
milk at a lower cost per gallon than those receiving a lighter 
diet and producing less milk. The 1-gallon daily cow is the 

^ Fuller information on the compounding of rations for dairy cows, 
and on the composition and special qualities of difierent foods, can be 
obtained in the booklet on “Feeding of Dairy Cows,** issued by the 
National Institute for Research in Dairying, Reading. 
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most costly producer of milk, because the cost of maintenance 
has to be added to the cost of 1 gallon only, whereas with the 
3-gallon cow the cost of maintenance is spread over 3 
gallons. The following comparative statement should help in 
making this important point clear on the assumption that the 
maintenance and production parts of the ration cost the sums 
stated. 




i . 

Dally Yield of Milk 




IGall. 

1 2 Oall. 

1 3 Gall. 

4 Gall. 

6 Gall. 

Cost of Maintenance Part 

of 

ixjnce 

pence 

1 pence 

pence 

1 pence 

Ration. 

Cost of Production Part 

of 

12 

1 

12 

12 

12 

i 12 

Ration. 

1 

H 

7 

o 

14 

17i 

Total Cost of Daily Ration . ; 

Cost of Food per Gallon of 

ir>i 

1 

19 


20 

29J 

Milk. 

• 

15J 

H 

1 

U 1 


! ^ 


When considering the feeding of heavy milking cows according 
to yield, the question of the amount of concentrates for cows 
3 delding 7 or 8 gallons daily naturally arises: Should they also 
be fed at the rate of 3 lb. to 4 lb. concentrates per gallon of milk ? 
The answer will depend upon the individual cow's appetite and 
powers of digestion, and no invariable rule should be followed 
as to quantity. Cows of this productive capacity should be fed 
and cared for as individuals, and be given concentrates specially 
selected for their high feeding value, digestibility and attractive¬ 
ness to the animal concerned. 

Feeding for Butter-Making. 

Where the milk from a herd of cows is made into butter 
it is essential that the foods constituting the ration shall be 
such as will give butter of good flavour, texture and colour. 
Swedes and turnips are not as a rule advisable, because of their 
tendency to impart a “ turnip ” flavour to milk and butter; 
the outer partiaUy-decayed leaves of cabbage are also objection¬ 
able, and care must bo taken if silage is used. Foods which 
may possibly taint milk should be given after milking is finished, 
and all the milk removed from the cowshed. The texture of the 
butter is, generally speaking, soft during the summer and hard 
during the winter, because of the characteristic effects of the 
predominant foods in the diet; in summer, pasture, especially 
early in the season, gives a soft butter, whereas in winter, hay 
gives a hard butter. With these general tendencies in mind, 
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concentrated foods can be used to counteract to some extent 
the seasonal effects : for example, cotton cakes, coco-nut cake 
and bean meal tend to harden butter, and linseed cake, soya cake 
and rice meal to soften it. The colour must also be considered, 
but in this instance it is primarily a question of preventing 
winter butter from becoming too white and “ lardy ” in appear¬ 
ance. Mangels, unfortunately, give a very white butter, whereas 
cabbage, kohl rabi, kale, and especially carrots and parsnips 
improve the colour ; linseed cake, decorticated cotton cake and 
maize meal are also reported to give a deeper colour than oats 
and bran. Other common foods, such as dried grains, palm 
kernel cake and groundnut-cake have no characteristic influence. 

With a knowledge of the specific effects of the chief foods on 
butter it is not a difficult matter to compound a suitable diet 
which will give a good quality product; the ration must also be 
properly balanced as regards starch equivalent and digestible 
protein for the quantity and quality of milk produced. The 
following rations are given as typical of what is required for a 
butter-making herd of Jersey cows averaging cwt. live weight 
and yielding \\ gallons milk daily. 


I 

lb. 

II 

lb. 

Mangels. 

. 28 

Cabbage .... 

. 20 

Hay (Meadow). 

. 14 

Hay (Meadow) 

. 12 

Linseed Cake .... 

. 2 ! 

Straw. 

6 

Maize Meal .... 

. ' 2 

Dec. Cot, Cake 

1 

Crushed Oats .... 

1 

Crushed Oats . 

2 



Maize Gluten Feed 

li 


Cows yielding larger amounts than 1| gallons daily should 
receive additional concentrates at the rate of 3^ to 41b. for each 
additional gallon of milk. 

In the preceding paragraphs dealing with the scientific feeding 
of dairy cows, emphasis has been laid on the necessity for 
feeding according to the yield and quality of the milk, and it 
will be obvious that feeding on such lines is impossible without 
milk records. 

It is scarcely too much to say that milk recording is the 
foundation of profitable dairy farming ; the records in themselves 
supply the information for improving a herd by selection, by 
breeding and by feeding, and the study of details involved in 
the keeping and using the records leads to a greater interest and 
efficiency in other sections of herd and farm management. 

Jambs Mackintosh. 

National Institute for Research in Dairying, 

University College, 

ReacUng. 
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The appended table gives the average amounts of starch 
equivalent and digestible protein in 1 lb. of the feeding-stuffs 
named. A summary is also given of the food requirements of 
cows, and an example of the method of compounding a ration 
for a cow of average size and yielding a given amount of milk :— 


Average Composition per lb. of the Common Feeding-Stujfs. 



Starch 

Dig. 


Starch 1 Die. 


Equiv. 

Protein. 


Equiv. 

Protein 


lb. 

lb. 


lb. 

lb. 

Hay (Meadow) . 

•31 

•04 

Dec. Groundnut Cake' 

•73 

•41 

Hay (Seeds) . 

•24 

•04 

Undcc. Groundnut 



Hay (Lucerne) . 

•25 

•07 

Cake .... 

•57 

•27 

Straw (Oat) 

•17 

•007 

Dec. Cotton Cake . 

•71 

•34 

Straw (Barley) . 

•19 

•005 

Egypt. Cotton Cake ; 

•42 

•16 

Vetches (green) . 

•08 

•015 

Bombay Cotton Cake 

•40 

•14 

Lucerne (green) . 

•09 

•02 

Soya Cake .... 

•66 

•34 

Pasture Grass 

•11 

•017 

Soya Meal (extrac> 



Silage (Vetch and 



ted) .... 

•64 

•36 

Oat) .... 

•J2 

•015 

Linseed Cake . 

•74 

•25 

Mangels and Swedes 

•07 

•005 

Coco-nut Cake . 

•78 

•16 

Turnips .... 

•05 

•005 

Palm Kernel Cake 

•74 

•16 

Cabbage .... 

•08 

•015 

Palm Kernel Cake 



Carrots .... 

•09 

•005 

1 (extracted) 

•74 

•14 

Potatoes .... 

•18 

! -005 

Maize Gluten Feed 

•75 

•18 

Beans .... 

i •00 

•19 

Maize Germ Meal . 

•85 

•10 

Peas. 

1 -09 

•17 

Distillers’ Grains 



Barley .... 

•71 

1 *07 

(dry) . . . 

•57 

i 

Oats. 

•00 

•08 

Browers* Grains (dry) 

•48 

•12 

Wheat .... 

•72 

i -09 

Brewers* Grains 



Middlings 

•72 

•12 

(wet) .... 

•14 

•037 

Sharps .... 

•04 

•12 

Malt Culms . 

•43 

•12 

Bran .... 

•45 

•10 

Maize .... 

•82 

•06 

Fish Meal 

•53 

•40 

Kice Meal ... 

•72 

•07 

Dried Yeast . 

•67 

•40 I 

Treacle .... 

•51 

— 


Food Requirements of Cows in Milk. 

For Maintenance .—^To keep the body in normal working 
order and condition :— 


starch Equlv. Dig. Prot. 

Cows weighing 1,000 lb. (9 cwt.) require 6 lb. including 0-6 lb. 

„ „ 1,200 lb. (10£ cwt.) „ 7-2 „ „ 0-72 

„ „ 1,4001b. (12i cwt.) „ 8-4 „ „ 0-84 „ 

For Production of Milk .—^To be given in addition to Main¬ 
tenance Requirements:— 




Starch Equiv. 


Dig. Prot. 

For 10 lb. Milk of average quality 2-5 lb. including 0*55 lb. 

„ 20 lb. „ 

»> 

„ .5-0 lb. 


110 lb. 

„ 30 lb. ,. 

»» 

„ 7-5 lb. 

„ 

1-65 lb. 

„ 40 lb. „ 


„ 10 0 lb. 

99 

2-20 lb. 

„ 60 lb. „ 


„ 12-6 lb. 

99 

2-76 lb. 
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Example .—^What should be the composition of a ration for 
a Shorthorn cow of average size (lOj-ll cwt.) yielding 30 lb. 
milk daily ? 

REQmREMBNTS :- 


starch Equiv. Dig. Prot. 

For Maintonance (1,200 lb.) 7*2 lb. including 0*72 lb. 
For Production (30 lb. milk) 7*6 lb. „ 1-66 lb. 


Total 

. 14-7 lb. i] 

ncluding 2*37 lb. 

Ration :— 



For Maintenance ; 

Roots .... 

lb. 

. 60 

Starch Equiv. Dig. Prot. 

lb. lb. 

.. 4-20 including 0*30 

Hay (meadow) 

. 10 

.. 3*10 „ 0-40 

Straw (oat) 

7 

.. M9 „ 0 05 

For Production : 

Palm Kernel Cake 

3 

8*49 including 0*75 

.. 2*22 including 0*48 

Undoc. Earthnut Cake 

3 

.. 1-71 „ 0-81 

Maize Germ Meal 

3 

.. 2*55 „ 0-30 


I’otal . 

6*48 including 1*59 

. 14*97 including 2*34 


MILK: ITS QUALITY AND ADULTERATION. 

Since the Sale of Milk Regulations of 11)01 fixed for certain 
purposes “ presumptive ’’ limits for fat and solids not fat in 
genuine milk, much has been urged against them. It has been 
asserted by some that the figure suggested as the minimum fat 
content of genuine milk is impossibly high, and many are of opinion 
that the figure is unduly harsh. Of course both the farmer and 
dairyman exist who would like fresh regulations enacted pre¬ 
scribing a higher minimum fat limit, but these are in a small 
minority. 

Whenever the Sale of Milk Regulations are adversely criti¬ 
cised it is well to bear in mind that the quality of milk is some¬ 
times of great importance to the community, and that a pur¬ 
chaser has, therefore, some right to expect milk to conform to 
a certain quality. Its peculiar importance lies perhaps in that 
milk may be the sole food of the young, or the only food permitted 
in the case of illness ; imder certain circumstances only the 
smallest quantity of milk may be allowed to be administered 
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consistent with the continued existence of life. Under these 
conditions the quality of milk is of great consequence, and cer¬ 
tainly the consumer should be correct in assuming that milk 
as ordinarily purchased is of a certain quality. The farmer’s 
plea is often that milk as drawn from the cow must be 
genuine milk and that this quality is all a purchaser should 
reasonably demand. 

It has been advanced that no kind of standard should be 
necessary in the case of milk because the discrimination of the 
purchaser would lead ultimately to the survival of firms selling 
the best quality milk only. Further, that competition amongst 
purveyors would lead to a better quality milk supply. Unfor¬ 
tunately these arguments are more or less fallacious, because it 
can readily be shown that many purveyors of highly adulterated 
milk flourished prior to the passing of the early Food and Drugs 
Adulteration Acts. Without supervision of the milk supply 
the purveyor of adulterated milk would be able to sell the com¬ 
modity at a lower price than his honest competitors, with the 
inevitable result that the latter would almost be forced to 
adulterate his supplies in order to live. Actually this state of 
affairs once existed. 

Whether marketable milk should always contain the per¬ 
centages of fat and solids not fat set out in the Sale of Milk 
Regulations is a debatable question, but the Regulations them¬ 
selves do not suggest a standard that genuine milk must always 
conform to. The purport of the Regulations is to establish the 
smallest amounts of fat and solids not fat that a genuine milk 
should be expected to contain, and if milk is found on analysis 
to be of poorer quality, then it may be presumed that the poor¬ 
ness is due to adulteration. But though a milk may be pre¬ 
sumed to be adulterated owing to its poor quality, the Sale of 
Milk Regulations further enact that its genuine character may 
be established by such proof as will conclusively show that the 
milk was in the same condition as when it left the cow. Widely 
divergent opinions exist as to what evidence should be suffi¬ 
cient to prove the genuineness of poor milk, and no intimation 
was given on this point at the time the Regulations were made. 

The “ limits ” stated in the Sale of Milk Regulations are 
in no sense standards, and it is not to be imagined that legis¬ 
lators ever intended them to be so considered. The report 
in 1901 of the Departmental Committee appointed by the Board 
of Agriculture to enquire into the desirability of making Regula¬ 
tions with respect to milk and cream, leaves no doubt about 
their opinion of a “ standard.” The report contains this para¬ 
graph : ** The Regulations . . . are in effect to prescribe the 

point at which it may be reasonably presumed, in the absence of 
proof to the contrary, that milk is adulterated. The point, 
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in whatever terms it may be expressed, must clearly be not a 
‘ standard ’ in the strict sense of the term, but a minimal 
limit.” The view of this Committee was that some kind of 
statutory limit for milk was necessary, but that this limit should 
not be one for a milk purveyor to aim at supplying, but merely 
one below which genuine milk should not ordinarily fall. 

Subsequent to the passing of the Regulations a letter was 
sent in 1911, on behalf of the Secretary of State, to Clerks to 
Justices fully explaining the view held at the Home Office, 
and this letter contains the following passage: “ Under the 

Regulations a presumption of adulteration or abstraction is 
raised by a deficiency of milk fat or other solids. But if it can 
be proved that the milk was sold as it came from the cow, the 
presumption is rebutted. It should therefore be observed that 
the sale of milk containing less than 3 per cent, of milk fat or 
less than 8*5 per cent, of other milk solids does not necessarily 
constitute an offence ; the proof of the deficiency throws on 
the defendant the onus of showing by direct and positive evidence 
that the milk was sold as it came from the cow.” 

Originally the law seems to have shown every consideration 
to the consumer, whereas now the quality of milk is of small 
consequence as long as it is the genuine product of the cow. 
The condition of the cow and the quantity and quality of its 
food, are of no consequence : even the sale of fore milk as milk, 
and with no addition or subtraction, has been held to be no 
offence. It therefore follows that if milk can conclusively 
be shown to have been sold exactly in the same state as it was 
yielded by the cow, no offence has been committed, despite the 
poor quality of the milk. The genuine nature of milk may be 
established in a Court of Justice by the evidence of every person 
who handled the milk, but in this case the milk must have been 
under supervision from the time it left the cow until it reached 
the purchaser. Briefly then, so far as the Sale of Milk Regula¬ 
tions are concerned, milk may only be presumed to be adulterated 
until its poor quality is proved to be due to the cow. 

It was the opinion of several witnesses examined by the 
Departmental Committee appointed by the Board of Agriculture 
in 1900 that an absolute standard should be fixed for milk, and 
a given time allowed a farmer to overhaul his herd so that the 
quality of his milk would comply with the standard. This was 
an alternative put forward to a “ limit ” which would constitute 
genuine milk. A fixed standard has since been suggested on 
different occasions, a standard which must be complied with 
or a penalty incurred. If the quahty of milk yielded by a cow 
never varied perhaps there would be little argument against a 
fixed standard, but unfortunately the milk of any cow, or even 
that of a herd, may be found on occasions to show extracHrdinary 
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fluctuations so that extremely poor milk may temporarily be 
yielded. It can scarcely be seriously suggested that because 
a cow has been known to yield milk of an inferior quality that 
she is only fit for the butcher. On the other hand the existence 
of cows which invariably yield milk of bad quality is well known, 
and there is some justification for complaint if such milk is 
habitually sold unmixed with milk of a better quality. Though 
the weeding out of such cows is not compulsory, it would appear 
to be somewhat unwise of farmers to remain indifferent to the 
quality of their milk supply at a time when other milk products 
are successfully competing with the sale of new milk. 

The causes of the variation in the quality of milk given by 
a cow are numerous, but there are three which appear to be of 
great importance—those relating to the interval between consecu¬ 
tive milkings, those relating to inherited functions, and a seasonal 
variation. The effect on the quality of milking at very unequal 
periods is well known, and briefly, the longer the period allowed 
to elapse between milkings the poorer in tat is the milk yielded 
at the termination of the longer period. As the longer interval 
usually occurs between evening and morning milkings, the morn¬ 
ing milk is invariably of the poorer quality. Usually the 
exigencies of the railway service and the requirements of cus¬ 
tomers, as well as the convenience of farm labour, has to be con¬ 
sidered, and the times of milking are regulated thereby. There¬ 
fore the times of milking are almost unalterable. The inherited 
function of a cow to produce milk of low quality is more prevalent 
in some breeds than others, and is strongly marked in the case 
of some individual cows. 

On tabulating the morning samples of milk obtained from the 
individual cows of 12 herds tested at intervals of about 6 weeks 
during the last 2 years and eomprising about 2,000 samples, 
the following percentage numbers were found to contain less than 
3 per cent, of fat. 


Table I. 


Herd. 

1 2 j 3 1 4 1 5 

6 ' 7 

8 ' 9 ! 10 

11 

Percentage of 
A.M. samples 
from individual 

’ 


■ 


cow containing 
less than 3 per 
cent, fat . 

■ 1 , i 

27 i:62-4i27-4 26-2 28-2 

^ i 1 

0 0 

19-oj 0 1-3 

1 

260 


Herds 6, 7, 9 and 12 were only small herds. The results 
obtained show that no less than 26-4 per cent, of the total samples 
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of morning milk examined contained less than 3 per cent, of 
fat. The quality of the mixed milk from the herds each morning 
was, however, another matter, and it only ever fell slightly 
below the 3 per cent, limit. The quality of the milk from some 
of these her^ is given in Table II, page 64. 

From Table II it is apparent that cows exist in herd No. 2 
which habitually yield milk of extremely poor quality, and the 
milk from these cows reduces the quality of the herd’s milk so 
much that the fat in the morning’s milk invariably hovers round 
the 3 per cent, limit. This herd No. 2 contains at least five 
cows which only rarely yield milk in the morning which contains 
3 per cent, of fat, and a summary of the tests made on morning 
milks from these cows during a period extending either over 
1 or 2 years is here given:— 


Table III. 


Herd No. 2. 

Period of Tests. 

Lowest amount of 
fat found In morn* 

Highest amount 
of fat found In 

Usual amount of 
fat found in mom- 



ing milk. 

morning milk. 

ing milk. 

Cow A 

2 years 

1*7 

30 

2-3 % 

.. B 

1 year 

2*1 

30 i 

2-6 % 

.. c 

1 „ 

2-6 

4*3 

2-9 % 

„ D 

1 „ 

2-3 

31 

2-6 o/o 

.. E 

2 years 

2*0 

2*8 

2-4 % 


These results clearly show the influence of cows that invari¬ 
ably yield milk of inferior quality and, further, that the milk 
from a comparatively small herd may be largely influenced by 
them. 

The “ solids not fat ” content of milk does not fluctuate 
in a manner similar to the fat. For instance, the difference in 
solids not fat in the morning and evening milk from a cow is 
usually only small, despite unequal periods of milking. It is 
comparatively rare to fed the solids not fat in the mixed milk 
from a herd to fall materially below the minimal limit of 8*5 
contained in the Sale of Milk Regulations, though such cases 
do occur from time to time. The variations in the amounts 
of solids not fat would appear to be largely seasonal, low per¬ 
centages more frequently occurring during a dry summer or 
early autumn. This variation is well shown by the average 
solids not fat obtained in milk samples submitted under the 
Food and Drugs Act in the County of Kent and comprising both 
morzfeg and evening milkings:— 


D 
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Table IV 



L 

' Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. jjune. 

July. 'Aug. 

1 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1917 . . 

! 8-78 

8-77 

8-59 

8-45 

8-6l|8-54 

i 

8-54i 8-54 

8-GO 

8-63 

8-66 

8-48 

1918 . . 

I8-47 

8-49 

8-67 

8*70 

8-69; 8-77 

8-611 8-61 

8-63 

8-68 

8-63 

8-62 

1919 . . 

' 8-67 

8*()G 

8-62 

8-86 

8-63j 8*59 

8-()7l 8-58 

8-61 

8-81 

8-82 

8-6G 

1920 . . 

: 8-70 

8-75 

8*80 

8*81 

8-78‘ 8*74 

8-63'8-67 

8-67 

8-71 

8-75 

8-78 

1921 . . 

' 8-71! 8-74 

8-80 

8-72 

8-79: 8-65 

8*45; 8-50 

8-62 

8-75|8-76 

8-78 

1922 . . 

8-73 8-72 

i> 

ob 

8-90 

L .j 

, 

8-7l'8*68 

! 

(Very 
8-58 8-()9 

X 

sumlmer) 

1 


Average 
monthly 
solids not 






1 





fat 

8-77 

8-69 

8-69; 8-74 8-70 8-6(i 

1 1 

8-58 8-59 

_1_ 

8-G4 

8-71 8-72 

i 

8-()() 


The above results are in each case the mean result of the 
examination of about 90 samples of milk every month. It will 
be seen that the solids not fat tend to decrease during the month 
of June, becoming lower * throughout the months of July and 
August, and increasing again during the month of September. 
The effect of prolonged hot dry weather is noticeable during the 
months of July and August, 1921, when the milk of many herds 
was found to contain less than the limit contained in the Sale 
of Milk Regulations. During December, 1917, and January and 
February, 1918, there was a continuous depression in the amount 
of solids not fat contained in milk, and this decrease I can only 
attribute to the feeding of the cows. Throughout the winter 
of 1917-1918 there was a great scarcity of all feeding cakes, with 
the result that only a minimum amount could be fed, and to 
this substitution of inferior feeding stuffs during the winter 
months must bo attributed the curious decrease in non-fatty 
solids found. 

Though it cannot bo stated as a rule, it is generally a fact 
that the solids not fat in the milk yielded by an individual cow 
is more or less constant. At all events this appears to apply 
to cows kept under ordinary conditions at the farm. As some 
cows seem to yield milk consistently poor in fat, so other cows 
yield milk exceedingly poor in soli^ not fat. The results ob¬ 
tained in the case of one cow, for instance, shows that she gave 
milk containing only about 6*5 to 7-1 per cent, of solids not fat 
throughout a year, and further, this milk was continuously 
deficient in proteins. In another instance a cow’s milk only 
showed from 7*3 to 8*0 per cent, of solids not fat during a year. 
Cases such as these camiot be said to be very common, but 
they prove the existence of cows which habitually give milk 
which fails to reach the 8-5 per cent, limit. The latter limit. 
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however, is usually easily attained by even small herds, and 
the limit, used with a knowledge of the composition of pure 
milk at the time, usually gives safe indications of added water 
where the milk of a herd is concerned. 

The seasonal variations in the fat content of milk is marked 
and of importance because it has been found that during certain 
months of the year the milk of a herd is more apt to fall below 
3 per cent. Usually during March the fat content of milk com¬ 
mences to drop and this fall continues until a minimum figure 
is reached about the month of June. An increase then begins, 
and the highest fat percentages are to be found during the 
months of October, November, December, January, and Febru¬ 
ary. This seasonal variation is well shown by the average 
monthly fat figures obtained in the Kent County Laboratories 
during the last eight years, and these figures are given under 


Jan. 

Fob. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

•luno. 

1 

July. 

Aur. 

Sepi. 

Oct. 

Xov. 

Dec. 

3-97 

3-92 

3-80 

3-8G 

4-72 

3*68 

3*88 

3*87 

3*85 

4*01 

4*08 

3*99 


Obviously as morning milk is invariably of lower quality 
than the evening’s, the morning’s milk during the spring months 
will more often be foimd to border on the minimal limit. The 
low quality of spring milk is often caused by the young grass on 
pastures, and the condition may bo sometimes rectified by feed¬ 
ing a small quantity of a more binding food, such as cotton-cake. 

Normally the milk of a cow is not influenced by the food fed 
to the animal to the extent that is often supposed. This applies 
to the fat content of milk as well as to the total solids. So long 
as a cow receives sufficient food of a properly balanced character 
the quality of the milk yielded is usually difficult to alter to any 
considerable extent by means of any alteration in its food, but 
there is evidence that the quality of milk may be adversely 
affected by overfeeding, especially where concentrated foods 
are concerned. Unquestionably drastic changes in diet may 
influence the quality of mOk, and the food of cows should bo 
altered slowly whenever possible. 

Amongst the many causes affecting the quality of milk 
may be mentioned the period of lactation, climatic variations, 
change of milkers, excitement, or shock of almost any kind, and 
the nature of the soil. 

The differing quality of milk yielded by a cow during her 
period of lactation is involved with other causes affecting the 
quality. It has been alleged that a longer period elapses in the 
case of a newiy-calved Friesian cow before its milk regains the 
normal quality for the particular cow. On looking at a number 
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of results obtained on the milk of recently-calved Friesians, there 
would appear to be no general justification for this allegation, 
A newly-calved cow of any breed is apt to give milk of poorer 
quality than it gives during a more advanced period of lactation. 
Sudden spells of cold weather or excessive wet may cause a 
lowering of the amount of fat in milk, but generally hot, sunny 
weather results in a higher fat yield. Possibly the question of 
the influence of the soil is largely due to the natural herbage 
that the soil supports, though the moisture-containing capacity of 
land may not be without effect. 

Other causes alleged to influence the milk fat yield are numer¬ 
ous. Recently it was contended that some very poor quality 
milk was due to the fact that the cows had been subcutaneously 
injected with tuberculin a short time previously. To obtain 
information in this connection the milk from each of 19 cows 
previously untested with tuberculin was sampled and the cows 
were again sampled 48 hours after injection. Of the 19 cows 11 
were found to react and 8 were non-reactors. The results 
obtained on the analyses of these milks were as follows :— 

• Mean fat content. 

Before injec- 48 hrs. after 
tion. injection. 

Morning milk obtained from 11 reacting cows 3*4 % 3*7 % 

Morning milk obtained from 8 non-reactors . 3*4 % 3*3 % 

These results indicate that 48 hours after injection reacting 
cows yield milk containing a somewhat increased quantity of 
fat, but that the fat content of non-reactors is not affected. 
In precisely the same way a higher fat percentage was found in 
the evening’s milk after injection in the case of the reactors, the 
non-reactors remaining of the same quality. There is some 
evidence, however, that during the 24 hours following tuberculin 
injection the milk from reactors docs contain somewhat less 
fat, but again the non-reactors show no diminution in quality, 
and the total effect of the injection would therefore bo very 
unlikely to cause the milk from a herd to fall lower than the 
minimal limit of 3 per cent. It has been found that reactors 
yield somewhat less milk during the 24 hours following injection. 
The solids not fat did not appear to be altered in any way by 
the injection, the percentage composition of every cow’s milk 
remained almost constant, that is to say, a cow giving a high 
solids not fat continued to give milk containing a high solids 
not fat without alteration. The percentage composition of the 
solids not fat was determined in a number of these milks, but no 
change in the quantity of any constituent was observed. 

Too often milk in a chum is regarded as consisting of milk 
from a herd of cows. Rarely, however, is the total milk of a 
herd mixed, and each chum, therefore, only represents the milk 
of a few cows. There always exists the possibility of all the milk 
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from the few cows yielding poor quality milk finding its way 
into one chum. This possibility is of importance, and complaints 
concerning quality would sometimes be obviated if more care 
were taken in the mixing of milk from various cows. 

A vast amount has been written of recent years concerning 
the hygienic standards that milk should comply with. There 
can be no question that the greatest care should be taken to 
exclude any kind of pollution during milking operations, also 
in the dairy and in the subsequent transit of the milk to the 
consumer. Though the production of sterile and dirt-free milk 
is not at present a commercial possibility, still every effort should 
be used to market milk in the cleanest condition only. Unfor¬ 
tunately too often little or no attention is paid to the storage of 
milk by the purchaser after delivery and prior to its consumption. 
But though it cannot be doubted that disease has often followed 
infection by polluted milk, any legislation to effect an improved 
supply should be enacted cautiously, so that the price and quan¬ 
tity of milk is not affected. In the past, dire consequences have 
followed when inability to purchase has resulted in insufficient 
milk being given to children. Purchasers of Grade A milk 
are now assured that aU such milk is produced under clean con¬ 
ditions,'and that the farms producing this milk do send out milk 
conforming with certain bacteriological standards ; no guarantee 
of nutritive quality is, however, implied. 

Whilst there is little evidence to show that any large pro¬ 
portion of the public would bo willing to purchase high quality 
milk at a slightly increased price, it seems desirable that a specific 
name should be legalised for milk guaranteed to contain say a 
minimum of 3*5 per cent, of fat. It is an anomaly that milk 
from a Jersey herd and that from a poor Friesian herd, for instance, 
should command the same market price. 

The Milk and Dairies (Amendment) Act, 1922, renders the 
addition of water, or skimmed mUk, to milk intended for sale 
an offence. This provision should have the effect of checking 
the “toning” of milk in the future,though the practice is often 
difficult to prove. The “ toning ” of milk usually consists of adding 
skimmed milk to ordinary quality milk until the fat content is 
reduced to about the leg^ limit. This reduction has been 
practised for a long time at some dairies, with the result that 
the milk sold by these dairies was always found to contain about 
3 per cent, of fat and no more. The above provision of the Milk 
and Dairies Act may now be enforced in these cases when suffi¬ 
cient evidence is obtainable. This provision continues the re¬ 
quirements contained in an old Food Control Order, and it will 
at least stop the sale of mixtures of milk and water offered as 
such. Purveyors of milk did exist who sold nothing but milk 
and water, and no offence was committed so long as the presence 
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of the water was declared. The addition of water was invari¬ 
ably only declared in the presence of an Inspector. 

The percentage number of samples of milk examined annually 
by Public Analysts in England and Wales and found to be 
adulterated appears to bo slowly decreasing during recent years. 
Whether this diminution will be maintained is uncertain because 
low periods of milk adulteration have been noted before. About 
10 per cent, of the milk samples submitted to Public Analysts 
are returned by them as adulterated, and the term adulterated 
is here used to indicate milk samples either containing less than 
the minimal limit set out in the Sale of Milk Regulations or 
containing preservatives, &c. During the last two years the per¬ 
centage number of milk samples returned as adulterated has 
certauily decreased, and these figures are compared below with 
others obtained in former years with intervals of about 10 years. 

Table V. 


Year 


1898 

1899 

1910 

1911 

1920 

1921 


The percentage rate of milk adulteration recorded for the 
coimtry generally is materially higher than it would otherwise 
be on account of a few counties and boroughs where milk adul¬ 
teration would appear to be extensively practised. In several 
instances the percentage of milk samples returned as adulterated 
exceeds 25 per cent., and this figure is greatly exceeded in some 
cases. The general reason for the high rates of adulteration 
found in these counties and towns lies in the fact that little 
attention is often given to the milk supply and the number of 
milk samples taken annually is insufficient to deter adulteration. 
In some instances the rctui*ns made by Public Analysts of the 
milk samples found to bo adulterated do not represent the actual 
amounts of adulteration taking place in their districts, owing 
to suspected vendors only being sampled formally by the Food 
and Drug Inspectors. Then, too, systems of informal sampling 
may make milk adulteration appear imduly high because the 
milk of a dishonest vendor may be sampled several times before 
a final formal sample is taken. In this case the number of samples 
found to be adulterated may appear to be large, whereas several 
of them concern one vendor only. 


Total milk samples 
I examined. England 
I and Wales. 

I 20,315 

I 21,964 

47,895 
50,849 

62,463 
6U439 


Number adulteraU'd. 

2,011 

2,314 

5,332 

6,066 

5,797 

5,290 


Percentage 

adulterated. 


9-9 

10- 5 

IM 

11- 9 

9-3 

8*6 
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From the returns prepared by the Ministry of Health it is 
evident that the larger proportion of adulterated milks are 
certified to contain added water. In London during 1921, for 
instance, out of 678 adulterated samples, 357 contained ex¬ 
traneous water, 250 were deficient in fat, 33 were deficient in 
fat and also contained added water, 10 contained a preservative, 
and 28 were artificially coloured. 

There certainly appears to be less milk adulteration in the 
county of Kent than formerly, and this is well shown by the 
percentage of milk samples certified to bo adulterated having 
gradually fallen from 7*5 per cent, in 1917 to 3-0 per cent, during 
1921, Of the 263 milk samples found to be adulterated during 
the last five years, 121 contained added water, 131 were deficient 
in fat, 5 contained preservatives, and 6 contained added colour¬ 
ing matter. The largest amount of added water found in any 
of these milks was 63-0 per cent., but about 50 per cent, was 
certified on several occasions. No fewer than 36 samples con¬ 
tained upwards of 20 per cent, of added water, and 32 were 
deficient in fat to the extent of at least 20 per cent. From these 
figures it may be inferred that milk adulteration is by no means 
a trivial matter. 

Before a war-time Food Control Order rendered the addition 
of colouring matter to milk an offence, practically all the milk sold 
in most localities was coloured artificially. No doubt long prac¬ 
tice of this addition had resulted in the consumer acquiring the 
belief that only highly coloured milk was genuine, and from the 
absence of colour poorness or adulteration was inferred. Now 
that the consumer has become used to the purchase of milk in 
its uncoloured state it is well that the Milk and Dairies (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1922, has permanently prohibited the addition of any 
colouring matter to milk. The purchase of colouring matter, 
either by the farmer or dairyman, was an unnecessary expense, 
and no useful purpose was served by it. There is no question 
that in some cases colouring matter was added to milk to mask 
adulteration, and milk of poor quality was rendered more diffi¬ 
cult of detection by the ordinary purchaser. Experience showed 
that highly diluted milks were always highly coloured. In fact, 
the only purpose the addition of colouring matter to milk served 
was to make any milk appear fictitiously rich. 

Milk containing chemical preservatives is now only rarely 
encountered. The Public Health (Milk and Cream) Regulations, 
1912, prohibited the addition of any preservative substance to 
milk intended for sale, and the provisions of the Order are in¬ 
variably complied with in this respect. When a preservative 
is found in milk it is generally discovered that the addition was 
made in ignorance, and occasionally as the result of reading 
popular articles on the uses of preservatives. Only a few years 
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ago a very large proportion of milk sold contained either boric 
acid or formalin, these substances constituting the most popular 
preservatives. The sale of “ reconstituted milk, that is, 
milk made by the dilution of any form of condensed milk, is 
now an offence. 

From the foregoing remarks it is obvious that the only com¬ 
mon form of milk adulteration now practised is that of adding 
water or skimmed milk to milk, and it is satisfactory to note 
that even this form of adulteration appears to be diminishing 
permanently. 

Whether the 3 per cent, minimal limit for the fat content 
of milk should be regarded as a fixed standard, and whether 
milk found to contain less than 3 per cent, of fat should render 
the vendor liable to prosecution without other evidence, are 
debatable questions. I am of opinion that the present limit 
of 3 per cent, should not be lowered, not only having regard to 
the legitimate interests of the public, but also because a lowering 
of the limit would admit of the unquestioned sale of very poor 
quality milk. This would tend further to induce farmers to 
concern themselves with the breeding of cows solely with regard 
to the quantity of milk they could produce, and therefore in 
course of time a still further lowering of a legal limit would prob¬ 
ably become necessary. In his own interest a farmer should 
adopt a system of milk-recording so that he is enabled to say 
authoritatively which cows pay to keep, and a system of analysis, 
so that he will be enabled in course of time to eliminate the 
cows yielding milk of a very inferior quality. Farmers taking 
advantage of the existing facilities to have milk analysed at a 
nominal fee would not incur undue expenditure and they would 
have the satisfaction of possessing exact information con¬ 
cerning the quality of each cow’s milk. The quality of milk 
supplied to milk vendors is now of additional importance, because 
the continued sale of milk below the recognized standard may 
result in the Local Authority refusing to register the vendor 
and thus prohibit him from carrying on the trade of a dairyman 
(Milk & Dairies (Amendment) Act, 1922). 

At the moment it does not appear possible to suggest any 
method of obviating police-court proceedings where the sale of 
milk is concerned which is proved to be of adulterated quality, 
but which may not have involved fraudulent admixture. Every 
Local Authority should, however, if possible, resort to the 
“ appeal to the cow ” whenever the quality of a farmer’s milk 
is adversely reported upon, so that some information may be 
placed before the Authority respecting the quality of the milk 
the herd is producing. 

F. W. F. Abnaud, 

Maidstone, Kent. 
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THE UTILISATION OF WHEY 

I. Introduction. 

In the process of cheese-making, when the solid curd is separated 
from the milk, it leaves behind whey, a watery liquid which 
occupies from two-thirds to three-quarters the volume of the 
original milk. Of the constituents of the milk, practically all the 
casein and most of the fat are removed in the curd. Milk sugar 
(or lactose), lact-albumin and small quantities of fat and of 
various salts are left in the whey. Whey has therefore a certain 
feeding value, but, since it contains about 93 per cent, of water, 
it is very dilute. 

As long as cheese was made on the small scale in farm-houses, 
the whey could be used easily and profitably as a food for pigs. 
But, with the development of the liquid milk trade, a new problem 
has arisen. During the spring and summer of a normal year, 
the supply of milk largely exceeds the demand, and most of the 
milk depots have been accustomed to make the excess into 
cheese. In a large factory the whey thus obtained as a by¬ 
product may amount to several thousand gallons a day. It is 
impossible, or at all events undesirable, to collect enough pigs 
roimd the factory to consume the whey, while, owing to its bulk, 
it does not pay to transport the whey to the pigs. At the best, 
much of it is wasted, and at the worst, owing to the fact that it 
easily putrefies, the whey injures rivers or destroys the filter beds 
of sewage works. Cheese factories are thus getting into trouble 
with local authorities, and there is danger that some of them 
may be closed, to the great detriment of the milk trade. 
It has been estimated that, of the hundred million gal¬ 
lons of whey produced in Great Britain in a normal year, 
some forty million gallons are wasted. The value of the lactose 
and lact-albumin contained in this volume is about £1,000,000. 
If half these substances could be extracted, the total national 
turnover would be increased by something approaching £500,000 
a year, while any net profit should benefit the dauying industry 
by increasing the value of milk. 

Milk sugar (or lactose) can only be obtained from milk or whey; 
it cannot be made synthetically. In its refined form, it is chiefly 
used in the preparation of various forms of children’s food, 
and as a substance which, when added to cows’ milk, makes 
it nearer in composition to human milk and more digestible 
by infants. Small quantities are also used in pharmaceutical pre¬ 
scriptions and in biochemical laboratories. Crude lactose is used 
in certain brewing products and in some chemical foods. Several 
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hundred tons a year of refined lactose and large quantities of 
the crude product are consumed in this country. At present 
all our supplies come from abroad, chiefly from Holland and 
America : no lactose is extracted in England. The description 
of methods given in the text-books and other literature on the 
subject seems to be incomplete, and, we were told, it is not possible 
to gain admission to the foreign factories. If this new industry 
weie to be established in England, therefore, experiments were 
needed. 

For these reasons, on the formation of the Research Committee 
of the Royal Agricultural Society in the spring of 1922, the 
Committee undertook, at the instance of Lord Bledisloe, to 
examine the problem of the utilisation of whey. 

Three other investigations on the subject were already in 
progress : (1) The IVIinistry of Agriculture for the past two or 

three years has been carrying on extensive investigations in 
its experimental lactose factory at Haslington, near Crewe ; (2) 
The present writer, in 1920, had employed a chemist to carry 
out, at Cambridge, laboratory experiments on the extraction of 
lactose, and in 1921, before hearing of the venture at Haslington, 
had equipped an experimental lactose plant in connection with 
a small cheese factory at Hilfield, in Dorsetshire; (3) Captain 
Golding was experimenting at the National Dairy Institute at 
Reading on methods of drying whey as food for animals. 

By general consent it was agreed to carry on all these investi¬ 
gations in touch with each other, and to communicate mutually 
all information and results. The present writer placed his 
experimental factory at the disposal of the Royal Agricultural 
Society for the cheese season of 1922, and undertook to supervise 
experiments there and at Cambridge on their behalf. It was 
also agreed that the problems specially to be attacked by the 
Society should be— 

(1) The best method of separating the lact-albumin, if possible 
in a soluble form ; 

(2) The extraction of the lactose from the whey after separa¬ 
tion of the albumin; 

(3) The possibility of using dried whey as a concentrated 
raw material for the manufacture of lactose. 

The Ministry’s experiments are being continued, and Captain 
Golding has carried further his work on other methods of drying 
whey. 

(1) The extradition of soluble lact-albumin. 

In the usual method of making lactose, as practised in the 
foreign factories, the whey has its acidity adjusted to a standard 
value and is then heated to 85® or 90°C. Much of the albumin is 
thus coagulated, and can be separated in a filter-press. It is an 
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insoluble white substance, which, in composition, resembles white 
of egg after boiling. And at first sight it seems as impossible 
to get it back into a soluble form as it would be to unboil an egg. 
Nevertheless, Professor F. Gowland Hopkins, the distinguished 
discoverer of vitamins, undertook to supervise experiments to 
be made by one of the students in his laboratory at Cambridge 
with the object of either finding some new method of separation 
which gave the albumin itself in a soluble form, or of discovering 
some treatment of the coagulated substance which would make 
it, or one of its derivatives equally valuable for food, soluble 
in water. 

It was known that coagulated albumin could be dissolved in 
strong acids or alkalies to form compounds known as acid or 
alkaline “ albuminates,” and, although attempts to separate a 
soluble albumin itself failed, Mr. C. P. Stewart, by the method 
described in his paper which follows, has succeeded in so reducing 
the amount of acid or alkali in the “ albuminate ” that it is 
quite harmless. The product should be as useful in the prepara¬ 
tion of foods as a soluble albumin would be, but its produc¬ 
tion on the large scale has not yet been studied. Another 
jnethod of separating albumin without heat coagulation dis¬ 
covered by IWG:. L. Harding is described below. 

(2) The clarification of fresh whey and the extraction of lactose 

therefrom. 

To carry out these and other experiments, the Society, on 
the recommendation of Professor Sir William Pope, engaged 
Mr. Leonard Harding, of Gonville and Caius College, Cam¬ 
bridge, for the six months April to September, 1922. For two 
months or more, Mr. Harding carried out an investigation in 
Professor Pope’s laboratory at Cambridge, and then proceeded 
to verify his results on the large scale at the experimental 
factory in Dorsetshire, and to make further discoveries. 

His paper, given below, describes his work. He has arrived 
at a method for extracting lactose, which, in certain respects, 
seems to have advantages over former methods as described in the 
literature. In particular, his process of clarification by chalk and 
aluminium sulphate appears to be especially useful in removing 
the residual proteins which remain after the first coagulation. 
White lactose of a high percentage purity has been produced by 
this method in the Hilfield factory. 

(3) Dried whey as a raw material for the manufacture of lactose. 

No one cheese factory can supply enough whey to make the 
extraction of lactose a very profitable operation, and lactose 
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apparatus is too complicated and costly for an ordinary cheese 
factory to install. Hence it seemed desirable to find some method 
of drying and storing whey, in order that the excessive costs 
of transport might be reduced. 

Several cheese factories are already equipped with the plant 
for drying whey over rollers heated by steam, and it was thought 
possible that this dry substance might solve the problem. But 
in Mr. Harding’s experiments a very poor yield of lactose was 
obtained from it. 

He has discovered, however, that by adjusting the acidity 
of the whey and evaporating it in vacuo, a dry substance is 
obtained which is readily dispersible in water. The factory 
apparatus at Hilfield was found not to be suitable for the pro¬ 
duction of this substance on the large scale, but it sufficed to 
show the conditions necessary for its manufacture. 


Thus on the three problems of which the investigation was 
undertaken by the Research Committee, much light has been 
thrown by six months’ work in the laboratories of Cambridge 
and the experimental factory at Hilfield, and the extraction 
of lactose has been carried out on the sm^dl factory scale. 

Towards the end of his work at Hilfield, Mr. Harding found 
evidence which pointed to the possibility that the best method 
of solving the transport problem—^indeed of the whey problem 
generally—might well be sought in the evaporation of whey in 
vacuum pans to a syrup, and not to dryness. From this concen¬ 
trated liquid, lactose and lact-albumin were prepared satis¬ 
factorily, and indications were obtained that it might be possible 
to separate them from the liquid and from each other by purely 
mechanical means. The apparatus at Hilfield was not designed 
for this purpose, and other investigations were needed. But 
enough lact-albumin was obtained to show that it possessed 
remarkable properties. As it had never been heated above 50° 
or 60°C. it was not coagulated like lact-albumin obtained from 
whey by the usual methods. Sir Richard Threlfall kindly ar¬ 
ranged for its examination in the laboratory of Messrs. Albright 
& Wilson, and it proved to be more soluble than coagulated 
albumin, and to consist of particles intermediate in size between 
those of the albumin in fresh whey and of the coagulated 
substance. 

It was then arranged that further experiments should be made 
during October with a special new type of centrifugal machine 
known as the Gee hydro-extractor at the works of the manu¬ 
facturers in London, and, as Mr. Harding will explain, these ex¬ 
periments have been successful in separating the lactose and the 
laot-albumin. The bio-chemical properties of this lact-albumin 
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will be examined by Professor Hopkins, who is also investi¬ 
gating the value of the concentrated whey itself as a food. 

These experiments, following and completing as they will do 
the work carried out on behalf of the Society, when correlated 
with the large scale investigations of the Ministry at Has- 
lington and with the work of Captain Golding at Reading, give 
such an amount of information about the extraction of lactose 
and other methods of utilising whey, that the subject now seems 
ripe for industrial development. Certain points of the work now 
described have been protected by patents by the Royal Agricul¬ 
tural Society. Licences to work them will be granted to those 
who put forward a scheme approved by the Society. 

C. Dampibr Whetham. 


Upwater Lodge, 
Cambridge. 


II. A Soluble Laot-Albumin from Whey. 

In the following experiments lact-albumin was separated 
from fresh whey by heating the liquid. Attempts to obtain a 
true reversible heat-coagulation failed. The hydrogen-ion con¬ 
centration of the whey was adjusted to various values ranging 
from Pn = 3’5 to 8, but in each case, on slowly heating, the 
liquid became opalescent at 70°C. and flocculated rapidly at 
84®C., the coagulum being insoluble in water. 

It is an old-established fact that coagulated albumin dis¬ 
solves in alkali to form an “ alkali-albuminate,” or in acid to form 
an “ acid-albuminate,” compounds readily soluble in presence of 
traces of alkali or acid, respectively. An attempt was therefore 
made to produce a soluble compound on this basis. 

To coagulate the lact-albumin, the whey was heated to 95°C. 
At this temperature practically all the albumin was at once 
thrown down. (On boiling the clear filtrate no further precipita¬ 
tion took place.) At lower temperatures, however, coagulation 
was slow. Thus after heating to 84®C. for half an hour, precipita¬ 
tion was still incomplete. The coagTilum was filtered off and was 
not washed. The average yield (dried in vacuo over sulphuric 
acid) from 100 c.c. whey was 0*45 gms., but on the large scale this 
would undoubtedly be exceeded. 

In the first series of experiments, the moist coagulum^ from 
the filter was ground to a smooth paste with a measured amount 
of a tenth normal solution of sodium hydroxide—^N/10 NaOH; 

^ The coagulum should not be dried. 
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the paste was allowed to stand in a warm place (ca. 35®C.) for 
half an hour, and was then dried in vacuo over sulphuric acid. 
The results are shown in tabular form below. 



Per cerd, NaOH 

in dried products. 

Per cent. 

•88 . 

White product 

insoluble. 

1-9 

Do.: 

almost insoluble. 

2-7 . 

Do.: 

partially soluble. 

3 9 . 

Do.: 

partially soluble in cold. Easily 
soluble by heating on water bath. 

5 0 . 

Do.: 

Easily soluble; 0*4 g. dissolved 
readily in 16 c.c. cold distilled 
water. 


It was considered possible that a soluble product might be 
obtained by dissolving the coagulum in the minimum of dilute 
NaOH, and rapidly evaporating the solution by some such means 
as spray drying. Experiments showed, however, that it was 
difficult to dissolve the coagulum in less than 6 per cent, of its 
own weight of soda. The very dilute NaOH solution which it 
was necessary to employ rendered the reaction between the alkali 
and the albumin exceedingly slow. The method therefore did 
not appear feasible. 

Alkali albuminate is precipitated from its solution by acid, 
and the precipitate, though insoluble in water, dissolves in an 
exceedingly weak solution of alkali. The coagulated lact-albumin 
was therefore dissolved in excess of alkali—1*6 g. dissolved 
in 20 c.c. N/5 NaOH on standing for a few minutes—and repre¬ 
cipitated by the addition of HCl. Caution was necessary in 
this operation, as the precipitate redissolves in excess of acid, 
forming the acid-albuminate. The precipitate was filtered off 
and thoroughly washed to remove NaCl. It was then ground 
to a paste with NaOH and dried as in the first series of experi¬ 
ments. A product containing 2 per cent. NaOH was easily 
soluble in water. This substance, of course, is not lact-albumin 
itself, but the meta-protein, which, however, has the same 
nutritive value as the original protein. 

C. P. Stbwabt. 


III. The Extraction of Lactose and Lact-Albumin from 
Fresh and from Condensed Whey. 

It will be seen from Table I that the valuable solids in whey 
consist of fat, protein and milk sugar (lactose). As the fat is 
easily removed by a whey separator and can be profitably made 
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into butter, the writer’s investigation is confined to the utilisation 
of whey after the removal of the fat. An examination of Table I 
indicates at once that the greatest economic factor in the problem 
is the removal of 93 per cent, of water. 


Table I .—Composition of Whey. 


According to [ Water 


Per cent. 

Fleishmann . 93 15 

Konig.I 93-38 

Smetham.| 93-33 

Vieth (skimmed milk) . ! 93-0 


1 

1 Fat 

1 Milk Sugar 

Protein 

Ash 

Per cent. 

‘ Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

1 0-35 

4-9 i 

1-0 1 

0-6 

0-32 

1 4-79 

0-86 1 

0-65 

0-24 

' 5 06 

1 0-88 

0-49 

0-09 

6-45 

0-92 

0-64 


It is this large bulk of water which so vitally affects the 
problem as a whole, for, apart from the cost of its removal in 
the separation of the solid matter, the transport of such a volume 
cannot be contemplated. In ad^tion, it is essential that whey 
should be dealt with whilst still fresh, as rapid decomposition 
sets in with loss of the valuable constituents. It follows, then, 
that, with the exception of whey which can be handled at the 
source, the bulk must be reduced by some method which will not 
interfere with the success of later processes. 

In the course of the writer’s investigation it was hoped firstly 
to work out a satisfactory technical method for the economic 
extraction of lactose and lact-albumin from fresh whey, and 
secondly to solve the difficulty of dealing with whey at some 
distance from the place of its production. 

The work carried out has naturally fallen into three parts: 
Part I, Review of the literature followed by experimental work 
in the laboratory; Part IT, Technical scale operations on the 
processes worked out in the laboratory; Part III, Technical 
demonstrations of a method for the national utilisation of whey. 


PART I. 

If the references and patents tabulated on the last page are 
consulted, it will be found that the available literature gives a 
general idea of the methods supposed to be used abroad for the 
manufacture of lactose. Some of the information given is how¬ 
ever not correct and may be misleading. In no case will a 
sufficiently detailed method be found described to justify im¬ 
mediate large-scale operations. As far as foreign literature is 
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concerned, the only processes given in detail are those purporting 
to be the methods employed in Germany, of which there appear 
to be several. 


Synopsis of German Methops. 

According to the Milch Zeit., 1895, after neutralising with 
caustic soda to a faint acidic reaction, the whey is concentrated 
in vacuo until it contains 60 per cent, solids. The sugar, after 
being allowed to crystallise from the albuminous solution, is 
separated in a hydro-extractor. The mother liquor is heated to 
coagulate the albumin and after filtration is further concentrated 
in vacuoj whereupon a further crop cf sugar is obtained. The 
yields are said to be 3*85 per cent, sugar on the first crystallisation 
and *5 per cent, on the second, making a total yield of 4*36 per 
cent, on the weight of the whey. 

Woodman {Journ. Agric.Sci., 10,1, January,’20) has checked 
this method and obtained the following yields: 3-48 per cent, first 
crystallisation, -4 per cent, second, and a third crop of *8 per 
cent, or 4*68 per cent, total 3 deld. 

It should be noted that the above yields are of crude sugar 
containing a considerable quantity of albumin. There are no 
figures available for a fine commercial product produced by 
recrystallisation of the crude sugar. Woodman (loc. cit.) has 
however recrystallised the first crop of crystals he obtained and 
found the quality to bo 98*63 per cent, lactose when tested by 
Soxhlet’s modification of the gravimetric Fehling method. 

The most detailed account of a German method is to be 
found in UUman’s Enzyklopadie der technichen Chemie. In this 
process, which is said to have been the general one in use as 
late as 1920, the albumin is first separated from the whey by 
heating to 85-90°C. with the addition of acid whey or 
“ whey vinegar.” The separation of albumin is said to be best 
when the acidity is 13-14° according to the scale of 
Soxhlet-Henkel. (One degree by this scale is represented by 

1 c.c. ^ alkali per 100 c.c. of whey.) After filtering off the 

albumin, the whey is evaporated in a vacuum pan at 60 -70°C. 
until it contains 60 per cent, dry solids. When the solution has 
cooled and crystallised in water-cooled vessels, the sugar is 
separated in a hydro-extractor from the mother liquor, which, 
after heating to coagulate more albumin, is filtered and further 
concentrated and crystallised. The crude sugar, which is 
sometimes coloured brown owing to caramelisation, is dissolved 
in about three times its weight of water, and after the addition 
of *2 per cent, acetic acid, animal charcoal and magnesium 
sulphate, is heated to 90°C., whereby a little more albumin 
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becomes precipitated. The liquor after filter pressing is con¬ 
centrated in another vacuum pan to crystallising point. The 
separated sugar dried in vacuum ovens is powdered and sieved. 
This product is generally so pure that further recrystallisation is 
unnecessary. The yield of crude sugar is given as 4*3 per cent, 
and the purified product (99*6 per cent, lactose) as 2-5 to 3 per 
cent, on the whey, representing 50 to 60 per cent, of the sugar 
content. 

A line drawing of the plant used in this process is given in 
Fig. 1. 

Another description of a process (Aufsberg, Chem. Zeit,, 
1910, 34, 885) is very similar to the above, 1 to 3 per cent, of acid 
(whey vinegar) being used to coagulate the albumin. The yield of 
crude sugar is here given as 4*35 per cent, and the purified pro¬ 
duct 2*5 per cent. 

Woodman (loc. cit.) has tried the effect of using acid as a 
coagulant, and though he does not give the yields of purified 
lactose his products were of good quality. 

The chief difference to be found in these methods relates to 
the separation of the albumin from the whey. In the first 
process described no attempt is made to separate any protein 
before the fiirst crop of crystals is produced by concentration, 
but in the other processes every attempt is made to remove as 
much protein as possible before the first evaporation in vacuo. 
Now the author was led to believe that previous workers had not 
been successful in producing lactose because of the difficulty 
of reducing the protein to such an amount that the crystallisation 
of the sugar would not be interfered with. In consequence of 
this, and in the belief that it was much more rational to attempt 
to produce a pure product by first removing impurities as far 
as possible, the author endeavoured to find the most suitable 
method of protein extraction. 

It should here be mentioned that the removal of the protein 
from whey is one of those problems peculiar to colloidal solutions. 
Generally it is believed that for the maximum quantity of albumin 
to be precipitated the iso-electric point (i.e. the point at which 
the electric charge on the particles is neutralised) must bo pro¬ 
duced by adjusting the hydrogen-ion concentration. Whilst it 
has been seen that some processes depend upon the addition of 
still more acid, it appears from a general review of the literature 
that it is preferable nearly to neutralise the acid already there 
with some form of alkali. As the whey must not be made alkaline 
but must be as near neutral as possible, it is clear that neutralisa¬ 
tion by means of caustic soda or other strong alkali calls for very 
carefid adjustment. The difficulty is increased with some 
qualities of whey in consequence of the obscure end reaction 
with ordinary methods of titration. The author therefore pre- 
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ferred a method which would be automatic in its neutralising 
action, and in consequence selected the use of calcium carbonate, 
which has a low solubility in water. This reagent is taken up 
into solution slowly and automatically, and leaves an acidity 
which is foimd to be nearly that required for the most efficient 
coagulation of the albumin. Whilst an excess of chalk can be 
used in this method without detriment to the coagulation or any 
further process to which the whey has to be submitted, it is 
preferable to use a calculated quantity if it is desired that the 
albumin should be as free from impurity as possible. The best 
quantity of chalk to employ has been carefully determmed by 
experiment, and it has been found that if the following proce¬ 
dure is adopted an excellent coagulation can always be relied 
upon, no matter whether the whey is quite fresh or some days 
old. In addition the albumin so coagulated is easily filtered and 
causes no trouble in the filter press. 

Coagulation of Albumin. 

A titration of 25 c.c. of the whey should first be made, using 
N 

alkali and phenolphthalein as indicator. The chemical 

equivalent in chalk of the number of c.c. of alkali used minus 
three is added, after raising the temperature of the whey to 
70°C. The heating is then continued with agitation imtil a 
temperature of 80-85°C. is reached. There is no necessity 
to heat higher than this, as there is no improvement in the filtra¬ 
tion or coagulation by a further increase in temperature, whilst 
there is a loss of sugar by caramelisation at higher temperatures, 
and in addition an unnecessary waste of heat. After reaching 
the prescribed temperature, the whey should be left for about 
seven minutes before the filtration is commenced. It is not 
advisable to allow the whey to remain at temperatures above 
70° for any longer period than is absolutely necessary, as milk 
sugar is lost by caramelisation and the molasses are increased. 
On a technical scale, in dealing with large bulks of whey, which 
may have to stand overnight before filtration can be carried out, 
it is advisable to lay on cooling water to the coils in the tubs, 
so that cooling below 70° can be carried out if necessary. For 
the same reason speedy heating should be arranged for by fitting 
coils with adequate heating surface. 

In the method of coagulation described we have an automatic 
neutralisation without complicated chemical control, which is 
some advantage where parts of the process may be in the hands 
of other than skilled chemists. 

Referring to the method of coagulation given by Ullman 
(ioc. cit,), it should be mentioned that the author has not found 
the acidity stated to be satisfactory. A further neutralisation 
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has always resulted in the precipitation of more albumin and a 
more sparkling filtrate. 

Now the removal of protein by neutralisation and heat 
coagulation is not complete, and although the German processes 
outhned gave no indication of any additional treatment for the 
elimination of the remaining protein, it was believed to be advis¬ 
able further to clarify the whey and remove as far as possible all 
albuminous matter which was understood to give trouble in the 
later stages of technical milk sugar manufacture. A clarification 
process has therefore been worked out which has given excellent 
results. 


Clarification of Whey. 

The method depends upon the reaction between calcium 
carbonate and aluminium sulphate. This produces aluminium 
hydroxide and carbon dioxide, which act as clarifying agents, 
thus : 

SCaCOa + Ala ( 804)3 + 3 H 3 O = 3CaS04 + Al3(0H)e + SCO* 

If desirable, the reagents can be applied at once to the fresh 
whey without any previous heat coagulation, but the tempera¬ 
ture will have to be raised to the heat coagulation temperature 
80~86®C., which is higher than the clarification temperature used 
when an independent heat coagulation has been conducted. A 
combined coagulation and clarification will of course result in the 
albumin being mixed with the precipitate of aluminium hydroxide. 
As the albumin is useful it will generally bo preferable to coagu¬ 
late and filter as previously described and treat the filtrate with 
the clarifying reagents in a second operation. This of course 
involves two filtrations against one, so that, should the albumin 
not be wanted, a distinct saving will be effected by a combined 
coagulation and clarification. To carry out the clarifying 
process the whey should first be heated to 65-70°C., when 
6 lb. of calcium carbonate (precipitated chalk) can be added, 
followed by 8 lb. of aluminium sulphate (14 per cent. AljOg) 
per 100 gallons of whey. The chalk can first be made into a 
cream with a little water and the aluminium sulphate dissolved 
in water with the aid of a steam jet. Aluminium hydroxide is 
immediately precipitated with the production of a frothy scum 
due to the simultaneous evolution of carbon dioxide. 

Another method of clarification which has been used on a tech¬ 
nical scale, depends upon a careful neutralisation with milk of 
lime, followed by an addition of an inert filtering and clarifying 
medium such as Kieselguhr. The lime is added in such quantity 

N 

that the final acidity of the whey is represented by 0*26 c.c. — 
alkah on 10 c.c. of whey. The temperature is raised to 68°C. 
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and 0-66 per cent. Kieselguhr added, the percentage being cal¬ 
culated on the weight of the whey. 

In order to determine the relative efficiency of these two 
clarification processes, the following test was made. A large 
bulk of whey, after being heated to 85'*C. in presence of 
chalk, was filtered and divided into three portions. The first 
was evaporated to dryness without further treatment, the second 
after clarification with chalk and aluminium sulphate, and the 
third after clarification with lime and Kieselguhr as described. 
The Nitrogen content in each of the dry residues was then deter¬ 
mined by the Kjeldahl method, with the following results:— 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

Per cent. Nitrogen Per eent. Nitrogen Per eent. Nitrogen 

1-47 0-74 1 03 

If these figures are multiplied by the factor 6-34, we shall 
have approximately the protein content, viz.:— 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

9-32 4-69 6*53 

The quantity of protein left after a heat coagulation at 85®C. 
is seen by the protein content of No. 1 to be about 60 per cent, 
of the whole. There is a definite improvement by both methods 
of clarification, but it seems impossible to remove the whole of 
the protein by either of them. This is not surprising when it 
is remembered that it is not known how the protein exists in 
whey. It appears that there is an amount existing in true 
solution which cannot be removed by any means save concen¬ 
tration by evaporation. But No. 2 analysis shows that the 
clarification method applied by the author produces the best 
result. Not only is this improvement to be seen in the reduced 
nitrogen content, but the physical appearance of the evaporated 
residues was strikingly different, Nos. 1 and 3 being sticky and 
of the appearance of half-melted glue, whilst No. 2 was an easily 
powdered mass. 

Pbbparation of Lactose. 

Having settled on what seemed to be the most suitable 
method of removing the protein, the following procedure was 
adopted on a laboratory scale for the production of pure lactose. 

One litre of whey was coagulated by heat, and clarified, using 
the proportions of clarifying materiais prescribed above. The 
filtrate was evaporated at 60®C. in a vacuum pan to a density 
of 1-2. The concentrated sugar solution, after standing 24 
hours, gave a crop of white crystals having a composition 
96 per cent, lactose when analysed by the Defren-O’SuUivan 
modification of the gravimetric Fehling method. A practically 
pure milk sugar was obtained by one recrystallisation of this 
crude product by the use of acetic acid and charcoal as described 
by UUman (toe. cit.). 
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Having arrived at what appeared to be a satisfactory method 
of extracting the lactose from fresh whey, the remainder of the 
available time in the laboratory was spent in examining the 
possibilities of drying whey and using the dried product for the 
manufacture of milk sugar. 

Dried Whey. 

Some cheese factories have of late begun to dry whey on 
rollers and use the product for the feeding of cattle. Experiments 
were therefore made to find whether this dried product could be 
handled profitably for the extraction of the sugar and albumin. 
Now it should first be remembered that the constituents we hope 
to extract undergo chemical and physical change when exposed 
to certain temperatures. In the case of milk sugar caramelisa- 
tion takes place above 70°C. and increases with increase of 
temperature. The coagulation of albumin commences at about 
73°C., and the albumin in consequence becomes insoluble 
above that temperature. It will thus be seen that when whey 
is dried on rollers at atmospheric pressure, the resulting dried 
product contains caramelised lactose and coagulated albumin, 
both of which have to be removed if the remainder of the 
sugar is to be extracted. 

Preliminary trials were first made with the dried product to 
find whether on treatment with water a properly extracted and 
filterable mixture would result. It was found that if the extrac¬ 
tion of soluble substances was to be complete, the material must 
be ground so fine that it would pass a 60-mesh sieve. Unless 
this was done, the small lumps of coagulated albumin held the 
sugar and prevented it from passing into solution. An ex¬ 
traction was carried out in this manner, using water at 70°C. 
at the rate of three parts of water to one of dried whey. It was 
found that filtration from the insoluble matter was nearly im¬ 
possible under vacuum, and it could be seen that filter pressing 
would not be any more successful with this suspension. On the 
laboratory scale charcoal was used to assist filtration, but on a 
large scale the only method of separation likely to be successful 
would be to use a centrifugal separator of the Gee type. 

After these small preliminary tests had shown that a crop 
of milk sugar crystals could be obtained from the filtered solution, 
a large quantitative experiment was carried out. 160 grammes of 
finely divided dried whey was extracted at 70°C. with 260 c.c. 
water, using 3 grammes of Eaeselguhr and 3 grammes of charcoal 
to assist filtration. The filtrate from this was deep brown, 
showing the presence of much caramelised lactose. On evapora¬ 
tion of this filtrate at 60®C. in vacuo, 60 grammes of lactose 
crystals were obtained, representing 40 per cent, yield on the 
original dried whey. It was not found possible to obtain another 
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crop of crystals on further concentration of the mother liquor. 
As the crude lactose thus obtained required recrystallising to 
bring it up to a commercial standard, the yield would thus be 
reduced to much below 40 per cent. It was not worth while 
proceeding any further, because even at this higher figure it was 
evident that the present quality of whey dried on rollers at 
atmospheric pressure is not a product which can be profitably 
utilised for the manufacture of milk sugar. 

Time did not allow of conducting experiments on further 
samples of whey dried in a similar manner, but this was hardly 
necessary in order to arrive at an opinion on the matter, for 
it is highly improbable that a satisfactory yield of lactose could be 
obtained from dried whey which has been heated to so high a 
temperature as is necessary in this method of manufacture. 

In order to avoid the changes brought about by the use of 
higher temperatures, attention was directed to the possibility of 
producing a dried product in vacuo. 

Vacuum-Dried Whey. 

Whey was evaporated in a vacuum pan at a temperature of 
60°C. or less, but the first products were of a horny nature 
and difficult to grind. It appeared that in spite of the low 
temperature employed the albumin had undergone a change. 
This was also clear from the fact that, when the product was taken 
up in water, it did not disperse. The conclusion arrived at 
was that the gradually increasing concentration of the acid in 
the whey had caused coagulation of some or all of the albumin. 
Further experiments were therefore carried out with the addition 
of a small amount of chalk, the quantity depending upon the 
acidity of the whey. An excellent product resulted, easy to 
grind to a fine powder and nearly all of it dispersable in water. 
On extracting the lactose from this dried product the yields were 
excellent, but unfortimately by accident the figures have been 
lost, and the remaining time available for laboratory work being 
short, it was not possible to repeat the work. 


PART II. 

TECHNICAL SCALE EXPERIMENTS. 

This part of the work was carried out at Hilfield, Dorset. 
The plant used is shown in the line drawing, Fig. 2. 

The Dairy from which the whey was received was situated 
about 20 yards away from the experimental factory. At the 
time of the completion of the alterations and additions which 
had to be made to the existing plant, the Dairy was working 
on Cheddar cheese. Owing to the state of the milk supply the 
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quantity of whey available per day was below the quantity 
required for convenient working. It was therefore arranged 
to work two days’ whey as one batch, though this involved 
using whey which was a day old and consequently more acid. 
The acidity of the fresh whey was generally equivalent to about 
N 

3-5 c.c. alkali for 25 c.c. whey, but the addition to the stale 

whey from the previous day generally increased the acidity to an 
average of 9. On arriving at the storage tank W.T. by an 
underground pipe from the Dairy, the whey was pumped by the 
whey pump to the vat V.l, where it was heated to 85®C. with 
constant stirring. The acidity of the whey generally called for 
the addition of IJ lb. of chalk per 100 gallons of whey to neu¬ 
tralise the acid as described in Part I. The albumin having been 
coagulated in this vat, the liquor was next filtered in the filter 
press F.P., when a clear filtrate resulted, which was collected in 
the receiving tank R. In the first trials all the fat which was 
in the whey was filtered off with the albumin as the separator 
had not arrived. In later experiments, with the separator in 
use, the rates of filtration with the fat removed was to 3 
gallons per square foot per hour with a close cotton filter cloth. 
It should be noted in connection with this filtration that at the 
commencement the pressure should not be allowed to rise, other¬ 
wise the length of time of the filtration will be much increased 
through clogging up the pores with the first lot of albumin 
reaching the cloth. The size of filter press to be used must be 
determined by the length of time available for the filtration, but 
it will generally be found that for economical working the filtra¬ 
tion should be carried through in one hour. 

The filtrate from the press was next pumped to the vat V.2, 
where it was again heated by copper steam coils to 65-70®C. 
and clarified by means of chalk and aluminium sulphate in the 
prescribed quantities (Part I). The froth which arises in this clari¬ 
fication necessitates ample allowance in the capacity of the vat, 
the froth occupying a volume equal to about one-half the volume 
of the liquid. The clarified liquid can be filtered immediately, 
and it will be found that the aluminium hydroxide is not diffi¬ 
cult to filter, as it is when produced by some other chemical 
reactions. The same filter press was used for the filtration of 
the clarified liquid as was used for the coagulated albumin, and 
the speed of filtration was approximately the same. A bright 
sparing filtrate always resulted. This filtrate was sucked 
into the vacuum pan V.P., where it was evaporated at 60®C. 
or less according to the vacuum maintained. When a sample 
showed a density of 1*26, the whole of the concentrated syrup 
was run off into the tray C, where the sugar crystallised on cooling. 
Although most of the sugar crystallised in less than 24 hours, it 
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was found advisable to leave the mass for 36 hours in order to 
get the maximum crop. After standing this length of time, the 
sugar was separated from the mother liquor in the hydro¬ 
extractor H fitted with a copper wire gauze of 40 mesh to the 
inch. The crude sugar so obtained amounted to 3*46 per cent, 
on the weight of the whey, and was of a pale yellow colour, a 
slight washing making the product nearly white. On analysis 
this crude product was found to contain 96-3 per cent, lactose. 

The mother liquor from the hydro-extractor amounting to 
6J to 7 gallons per 100 gallons original whey was reconcentrated 
without further treatment. It gave another crop of crystals and 
another small volume of mother liquor which represents the 
molasses from the process. 

The yields and analyses of the products obtained are given 
in Table II. 


Table II .—Yields of Lactose^ etc., from Fresh Whey, 


yield of Dry Albumin 



Molasses, 2 per cent, by volume specific | 
gravity, 1*26. Percent, lactose, 18-7 
on the weight of tho molasses. j 


Yield of Crude Sugar 
Per cent. 

First crop . 3 ‘46 

Second crop . -66 

Total == 412 


Per cent. 
Lactose 


96-3 

88-8 


Note .—Unless otherwise stated aU yields are expressed on the weight 
of the original whey. 


The crude sugar obtained in the above process was purified 
by the method described by UUman, omitting the magnesium 
sulphate, which appeared unnecessary after the clarification 
process had been applied. Having dissolved the sugar in three 
times its weight of water, the solution was heated to 85°C. 
after adding 0*2 per cent, acetic acid and 1 per cent. Norit 
(decolorising carbon). After being filter pressed the solution 
was colourless. On evaporation in the vacuum pan V.P. to a 
density of 1*25 the solution threw out sugar immediately on cool¬ 
ing to a slight extent in the cooling tray. The density named, 
which is a little lower than the density adopted for the crude, 
always gave nice crystals of good quality, but the evaporation 
can with equal effect be carried on until the pure sugar crystal¬ 
lises in the pan itself, any slight over-concentration being cor¬ 
rected by the addition of fresh purified sugar solution awaiting 
concentration. Whichever method is adopted, the concentra¬ 
tion process requires careful working at the final stages if good 
crystals are to be obtained which can be easily whizzed in the 
hydro-extractor. Failure at this point will result in much 
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trouble, and the operation can only be carried out successfully 
after some experience. 

After allowing the concentrated liquor to stand until the 
following day, the pure white sugar was separated from the 
mother liquor in the same hydro-extractor which had been used 
for the crude, viz. H, Fig. 2. The mother liquor, being available 
for further concentration, was added to the next batch under¬ 
going purification. 

In Table III will bo found the yield of pure sugar (including 
the mother liquor from a previous batch) and its analysis. The 
amount of ash is greater than can be allowed, but in this case it 
is not due to defects in the process itself, but to the bad water 
supply available at the experimental factory. All the “ tem¬ 
porary hardness in the water came down along with the sugar 
on evaporation, and thus increased the ash on ignition. This 
emphasises the necessity for the use of a good supply of water 
for the purification process, and where good water is not avail¬ 
able it would be advisable to collect the condensed steam from 
about the works and use this for the preparation of the finest 
quality lactose. 


Table III .—Purified Lactose, 


Yield, 2-9 per cent. Per cent, lactose. . . . 99-0 

Per cent, ash.0*51 


Estimated Cost of Producing Pure Lactose. 

The experimental plant described could only deal with 150 
gallons of whey per day at the most, and is therefore too small 
to be of any use for the making of lactose at a profit. The 
smallest unit for profitable work would probably deal with some 
thousands of gallons per day, and it may be assumed that dur¬ 
ing the cheese season crude sugar would be made and during 
the winter the staff and plant would be engaged on the refining 
process. 

The experience obtained at Hilfield, together with a liberal 
allowance for the factors which could not be experimentally 
determined with such a small plant, seemed to indicate that, 
on the large scale, the costs of production of lactose would be 
about 8d5. a pound. In this calculation, the coal consumption 
is based on triple-effect evaporation and the use of a non-con¬ 
densing engine working on a closed exhaust and using steam at 
the rate of 35 lb. per b.h.p. hour. The capital expenditure 
for estimating depreciation is based on prices recently 
obtained, together with a liberal allowance for cost of erection 
and other doubtful factors. With regard to the yield of pure 
lactose, it is advisable tp calculate on a lower figure than was 
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actually obtained, to allow for works losses which frequently occur. 
The cost has therefore been based on a yield of per cent, on 
the weight of the whey. It must be understood that the figure 
of eightpence a pound is only an estimate, and is not the result 
of actual large scale experience. 


PART III. 

SUGGESTED SCHEME FOR THE NATIONAL UTILISATION 

OF WHEY. 

Whilst whey dried on rollers at the cheese factories and 
handled in a central factory for the extraction of lactose looks 
a promising solution to the problem of transport, etc., there are 
certain disadvantages in this scheme. To extract lactose from 
dried whey means that it has to be taken up into solution again, 
filtered and evaporated before the first crop of crude sugar is 
obtained. This involves not only an additional evaporation but 
the labour, plant and buildings for carr 3 dng it out. In addition, 
the dried product would have to be produced in vacuo, involving 
the use of expensive vacuum roller driers. For these reasons 
in particular it appeared to the writer early on in the investiga¬ 
tion that it would be preferable to concentrate the whey to a 
syrup only, and not go down to dryness. The factors which 
seemed to require determining in connection with the handling 
of a syrup on a large scale were the keeping properties of the 
concentrated whey and the economy with which the lactose 
could be extracted from it. Supposing that the sugar would 
satisfactorily crystallise from the highly albuminous concen¬ 
trate, then it would appear that the concentration of the whey 
could be carried out at the cheese factories to such a degree that 
the first crop of crude sugar would only require removing by 
hydro-extraction on arrival of the material at the central factory. 
Not only did this appear of considerable importance, but the 
comparatively simple and inexpensive apparatus required for 
concentration would recommend the method to the cheese 
factories. 

As will be seen, these first considerations have been more 
than justified by the technical experiments carried out on this 
method. Good yields of sugar have been obtained on a large 
scale, and, judging from the samples of condensed whey in hand 
which are some months old, the keeping properties are excellent. 
In addition, it has been found in the course of the work that the 
albumin in the whey can be extracted without coagulation, thus 
providing an albumin which may have considerable scientifio 
interest and economic value. 
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Lactose from Condensed Whey. 

The production of condensed whey and its subsequent treat¬ 
ment for the manufacture of lactose was carried out on a technical 
scale in the plant described in Part II. 

Fresh whey from Caerphilly cheese having an acidity equiva- 

lent to 7*2 c.c. alkali on 25 c.c. whey, was warmed to 45°C. 

in V.l, and the fat was thereupon separated in the Sharpies 
separator. Neutralisation with calcium carbonate having then 
been effected in V.2 as described in Part I, the whey was immedi¬ 
ately evaporated in the vacuum pan to a density of 1*26 (about 
1 /IOth the original volume). On running this creamy liquid 
into the cooling tray C, not only did the sugar crystallise out 
perfectly, but a certain amount of uncoagulated albumin also 
separated out at the same time. Now there are two ways of 
dealing with this mixed suspension of albumin and sugar. It 
can either be whizzed in an ordinary hydro-extractor fitted with 
a wire gauze, when the albumin will pass through with the 
mother liquor leaving the sugar in the basket, or it can be separ¬ 
ated in a Gee centrifugal separator, which will give a grading of 
the solids left in the drum, i.e. the albumin at the top and the 
sugar below. The former method is preferred for this first 
separation. The sugar which is thus separated is of high quality, 
as will be seen from the analysis, and it can be brought immedi¬ 
ately to a still higher quality and colour by washing in a hydro 
or by elutriation, when the greater part of the albumin associated 
with the sugar wiU be floated off. The exceedingly high quality 
of this washed sugar will be seen on reference to Table IV. 

The mother liquor from the crude sugar separated on a wire 
gauze was again concentrated in the vacuum pan. This can 
usually be done without further treatment, but if this liquor has 
become acid through standing, another addition of chalk can 
be made in proportion to such acidity. Having concentrated 
to a density of 1-26, another crop of sugar and albumin separated 
on cooling. Again this mixed suspension can be dealt with by 
either of the methods described above, but, as the albumin is 
wanted, it can at this stage be obtained by grading the solids 
in a Gee separator. This has actually been done by the writer 
at the experimental works of the Gee Centrifugal Separators, Ltd., 
and therefore it can definitely be said that the albumin produced 
in the manner described can be obtained by this mode of separa¬ 
tion. Although this process is quite satisfactory, it may prove 
better when working on a very large scale to sepa] ate the albumin 
before the second crop of sugar is actually crystallised. Sup¬ 
posing that the albumin is wanted in the coagulated form which 
can be filtered in a filter press, then the mother liquor can be 
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heated to coagulation temperature under the same conditions as 
fresh whey before concentration for the second crystallisation. 
But whichever method is adopted the result will be the same, 
viz., that a good second crop of sugar will be obtained and a 
good yield of albumin partly in a soluble state or coagulated as 
the case may be. It has been found that samples of the unco¬ 
agulated albumin, even after standing for nearly a fortnight, 
had not gone bad, and 7 per cent, was still soluble. It is there¬ 
fore expected that, with facilities for drying this new form of 
lact-albumin, a product will be obtained which will be largely 
soluble. Now a point of importance to note is that not only is 
a second crop of sugar obtained, but the remaining mother liquor 
is so clean and materially free from any appearance of caramel¬ 
ised lactose that it is possible to obtain a third crop of sugar 
with ease. This third crop is small, but it may pay to extract 
when dealing with large quantities. The final molasses are not 
brown like the usual molasses from lactose, but are grey in 
colour. By heating the molasses to coagulation temperature 
the imcoagulated albumin can be recovered with ease. 

The crude sugar obtained by this method was purified by 
one recrystallisation in the same way as that obtained by the 
coagulation process previously described. Again, owing to the 
quality of the water and other difficulties associated with a place 
which was not erected to manufacture perfectly pure products, 
the quality is not as good as it needs to be for sale in competition 
with foreign makes. There need be no fear, however, that the 
purification process is at all at fault, as pure products have been 
made from the same crude sugar under correct conditions. 

Table IV gives the yields, etc., of sugar obtained by this process. 
It will be seen that the yield is higher than by the first method 
described. The writer is inclined to believe that quite apart 
from the convenience of this method for the handling of whey 
at some distance from the place of production, it is the best and 
easiest method for the manufacture of lactose generally. 


Table IV .—Lactose from Condensed Whey, Analyses and Yields. 


Condensed Whey 

Crude Sugar 

Purified by One 
Kecrystall isation 

Per cent. Lactose 

Yield per cent. 

Per cent. Jiactose 

Yield 

Lactose 

39 



per cent. 

per cent. 

Per cent. Nitrogen 

1st crop 3*8 

921 

3-2 1 

1 98-4 

1-21 

2nd „ 0-56 

92-3 


. 0-96 

= 7-67 per cent. 

— 


1 Ash . 


protein (factor 

I Total = 4-36 




6-34) 

Washed by 
, decantation. 

98'2 j 




Molctsses, 1-5 percent, by volume on original whey; per cent, lactose, 19-8; 
per cent, protein, 13 0. 
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In order that some idea could be gained as to the cost of 
manufacturing condensed whey on a small scale with plant not 
planned for economical working, the following test was carried 
out at Hilfield. The coal to be used in the boiler was weighed 
before lighting the fire and the unconsumed coal was deducted at 
the end of the day. The fire W'as practically out when the day’s 
work was over, so that little was lost in the grate. The boiler 
was filled with water to a mark on the gauge-glass, the mark 
being made after the boiler was under 60 lb. pressure with the stop- 
valve closed. All the water used during the day was measured, 
the temperature taken, and at the end of the day the level of 
water in the gauge-glass was made up to the mark at the same 
pressure as before. The condensed steam from the vacuum pan 
was weighed and the steam consumption thus calculated. It 
should however be noted that— 

(1) The vacuum pan was a single-effect pan working on live 
steam. 

(2) The line shafting, counter-shafting and belting were 
running continuously, and the amount of power wasted here was 
out of all proportion to the work being done. (30 ft. 2 in. shafting 
and 130 ft. 4 in. belting.) The 2 in. steam piping was insulated 
with about 1 in. asbestos composition and the length in use 
amounted to 134 ft. These figures would all be reduced if the 
concentration were taking place in an established factory. 

Coal consumption, 640 lb. 

Weight of feed water evaporated, average temp. 60°C., 3,959 lb. 

Weight of steam used in condensing 100 gallons of whey, 945 lb. = *95 
lb. water per lb. of steam (rather high efficiency considering the loss 
which must have occurred by radiation). 

Water used in jet condenser, 2,700 gaUons. 

Vacuum, 26 in. 

Cream obtained from separator, 3 J lb. 

Condensed whey, 128 lb. 


Cost of producing condensed whey on this small scale five days 


per week for 150 days. £ a. d. 

Coal, 36 tons at £2 9^. per ton delivered Hilfield . . 88 4 0 

Wages, 30 weeks at £3 . . . . . 90 0 0 

Depreciation on plant at 6 per cent, on £400. . 20 0 0 

Whey at Jd. per gallon . . . .660 

Sundries . . . . . . .100 


£206 9 0 

Condensed whey produced, 19,200 lb. Cost per lb. = 2}d. 


The above figure therefore represents the very worst, the 
output being very small for the labour involved and the single- 
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effect evaporation being comparatively uneconomical. By using 
triple effect evaporation on quantities like 5,000 gallons per day 
and arranging for other economies in production, the cost will 
become very low. 

Assuming that the cheese-makers were prepared to put in con¬ 
densing plant, then the central factory could probably afford to pay 
such a price for the condensed whey that the makers would see 
a satisfactory return and the central factory would be able to 
extract the lactose at a reasonable profit. There seems little 
doubt therefore that this system of handling whey throughout 
the country is most suitable, and it is to be hoped that, now 
that the details of the process have been worked out, the 
parties interested will take steps to launch this new industry. 
They would thus do away with a nuisance and prevent the risk 
of prosecution by local authorities, give the country an addi¬ 
tional source of income, and provide employment in the handling 
of what has hitherto been a waste product. 


The Cottage, ' 

Storey’s Way, Cambridge. 


Leonabd Habdino. 
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WENSLEYDALE SHEEP. 

History. 

The early history of some of our breeds of sheep is no longer 
to be traced, for many of those who laboured for their improve¬ 
ment have done so in obscurity. In the case of the Wensleydale 
breed, however, the record has been fairly well preserved. There 
is but little doubt that it is the direct descendant of the now 
extinct Tees water, which, in turn, probably sprang from the 
same common ancestor as the old Lincoln. The early references 
to the Teeswaters bear this out. Thus Gulley, in his Observations 
on Live Stock (1807), states : ‘‘This kind differs from the Lin¬ 
colnshire in their wool not being so long and heavy, in standing 
upon higher though finer-boned legs, yet supporting a thicker, 
firmer, heavier carcass much wider upon their backs and sides, 
and in affording a fatter and finer-grained carcass of mutton.’* 
Professor Lowe, in The Breeds of Domestic Animals of the British 
Islands (1839), stated : “ The most remarkable of the inland 
breeds was the old Teeswater, so named from the valley of the 
beautiful river which separates the counties of York and 
Durham. This valley is exceedingly fertile, though of limited 
extent; but the breed to which it gave a name extended with 
some change of characters, northward into Durham and south¬ 
ward through the greater part of Yorkshire, until it merged 
in the heavy-woolled sheep of the marshes on the one hand, 
and those of Leicestershire and the other Midland counties on 
the other. The true Teeswater sheep, as reared in their native 
valley, were of a large class, very tall, bearing a long but not 
very thick fleece, inferior only in toughness and length of fila¬ 
ments to that of the ancient Lincolns. The wool was, however, 
more hard, less uniform in staple, and very coarse towards the 
extremities. These sheep were of an exceedingly uncouth 
form; they had coarse heads, large round haunches and long 
stout limbs. They were slow in fattening and required for 
their support good pastures with a supply of hay and corn. 
They were the most prolific of all our races of sheep, bearing 
usually two and not infrequently three lambs at a birth; and 
they were surpassed by no other sheep in the faculty of yielding 
milk.** 

The introduction of the Teeswater into the beautiful North 
Riding valley of Wensleydale probably took place during the 
latter portion of the eighteenth century, since prior to that 
period records exist which show that sheep of the heath breeds 
were formerly kept. In this connection it is interesting to 
notice that the Teeswaters in Wensleydale went under the 

B 
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supposedly local name of “ Mugs ’’ or “ Muggs.” It would 
appear, however, that the term “ Mug ” was apphed more 
generally. Thus in Bailey and Gulley’s Agriculture of North¬ 
umberland (1797) occurs the following : “ The long-woolled sheep, 
which formerly occupied the lower district of this county, were 
called Muggs, probably from their faces being covered with a 
muff of wool, close to their eyes. These being a slow-feeding 
tribe have given way to the Dishley breed, which were first 
introduced in the year 1766.” Again, in Pringle’s Agricultural 
Survey of Westmorland {Vl^l), it is stated that twenty Lincoln¬ 
shire Mugg ewes, that had been tupped by a ram of Mr. Bake- 
well’s breed, were brought into Westmorland in the month of 
December, 1789, and lambed in February, 1790. These Mugg 
ewes were tupped in 1790 by a common Westmorland ram, and 
the dinmonts produced by this cross have turned out the best 
sheep in the county, and weigh from 18 lb. to 20 lb. a quarter, 
and are thought to be superior to those of the first breed.” Now 
it is highly probable that the Muggs referred to both in North¬ 
umberland and in Westmorland were really Teeswaters and 
not Lincolnsliires in the latter county, and that ‘‘ Mugg ” was 
a synonymous term for a Teeswater sheep. 

The proof that the Mug sheep of Wensleydale were Teeswaters 
is furnished from several somces. A description by an old 
breeder of the Mugs before 1840 stated: “ They were of a 
large size, standing high on the leg, of a good length, and with 
particularly good strong loins and legs of mutton. Their great 
defect was behind the shoulder and a want of thickness 
through the heart, while their necks were long and weak. The 
wool was nicely curled and of good quality, and the head and 
ears white, with black spots—one of the chief characteristics 
of the old Teeswaters.” ^ It is known that some of the ancestors 
of past and present breeders of Wensleydale sheep actually 
brought Teeswater fiocks into Wensleydale at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, and that they were of a similar class 
to the sheep already bred in the dale.^ It is also interesting 
to note that in North Lancashire and parts of Westmorland, 
even at the present time, the Wensleydale sheep are frequently 
called Teeswaters, which tends further to establish the definite 
Teeswater origin of the modern breed. 

From the preceding account of the Teeswater or Mug sheep 
it will be readily appreciated that when the general movement 
towards a higher standard was universally demanded by the 
success of the improved Leicester in the hands of Bakewell 
and his contemporaries, the breeders of Teeswaters in Wensley¬ 
dale were not slow to recognise defects in their sheep. The 

' Wensleydale Blue-faced Sheep Breeders' Flock Book, Vol. I. 

Wensleydale Longwool Sheep Breeders* Flock Book, Vol. I. 
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pioneer in this raspect was Mr. Richard Outhwaite, of Appleton, 
who had a very select flock of Teeswaters, in which he took 
great pride. In 1838 Mr. Outhwaite hired for one season a 
very big Leicester ram from the famous Leicester breeder, Mr. 
Sonley, of Lund Court, Helmsley, the services of which cost 
40 guineas. The outstanding features of this Leicester ram 
were his enormous size and substance, the possession of a very 
blue head, while he was considered to be the finest ram ever 
bred by Mr. Sonley. This animal sired the ram which can 
definitely be regarded as the maker of the Wensleydale breed. 
This ram was Bluecap, which was born in 1839, and he possessed 
unique qualities which it will be seen were transmitted to his 
progeny, and to a considerable extent determined the type of 
the Wensleydale breed. Bluecap was an extremely wild and 
active sheep in spite of weighing over 32 stones as a two-shear, 
and possessed a very dark blue head, while his skin was nearly 
black, although covered with fine white lustrous wool, and he 
was stated to be the best ram in the North of England in his 
day. He was considered good enough to exhibit at the R.A.S.E. 
show at Liverpool in 1841 when he was a two-shear, and in this 
connection this ram made history. It appears that at that 
time neither the masters nor men were allowed to enter the 
showyard until the Judges had made their awards, and the 
Society undertook the task of placing the sheep in their right 
pens. Mr. Outhwaite, in addition, had entered a shearling ram, 
but the employees of the Society put the two sheep in their 
wrong pens —Bluecap was placed amongst the shearlings. This 
caused Pluecap to lose the prize, which competent judges stated 
he would have won, and to bear this out Mr. Outhwaite refused 
an offer of 100 guineas for him. This mistake caused such an 
outcry from exhibitors and breeders that the Society altered 
the system of entry to the showyard to the one obtaining at 
the present day.^ 

Mr. Outhwaite used Bluecap successfully on his Tc‘eswatcr 
ewes, while the ram was also hired by other breeders, including 
his brothers, and Capt. Harcourt, of S’svinton Hall, near Masham, 
during a period of 8 or 9 years. As a result of this crossing 
a great trade was soon established for the sons of Bluecaj), 
which were widely used throughout Wensleydale on the Tees- 
water or Mug flocks. The effect of this subsequent crossing 
produced a race of sheep which combined the splendid qualities 
of hardiness, activity and lean flesh of the Teeswater, with the 
symmetry and early maturity of the improved Leicester. The 
weak points in the fore-rib, shoulder and neck were strength¬ 
ened, and at the same time the great length of side and large 
legs of mutton were preserved. Another effect, which had a 

1 Ibid. 
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marked influence on subsequent type, was that the deep blue 
tinge of the head, ears and skin of Bluecap was inherited by 
many of his progeny from the spotted-faced Teeswater ewes. 
Previous to this the Tecswaters in Wensleydale had formed a 
reputation for making a successful cross with Black-faced 
Mountain sheep, and when the improved sheep were used for 
this purpose it was found that rams with blue heads sired lambs 
with darker mottled face and legs. In turn, it was found that 
cross-bred lambs having this darker mottle-colour were more 
attractive to the eye and hence brought more money in the 
sale ring ; consequently the cultivation of the blue eoloration 
in the pure breed beeame a sine qua non with breeders. It 
will thus be seen that the whole of the old Teeswater or Mug 
breed was in the melting-pot, so far as type went, from the 
birth of Bluecap^ and in the whole history of animal breeding 
the outstanding influence of this sire in moulding an improved 
breed is probably unique. It is unique too in that no sweeping 
out-crossing was practised, for the Leicester ‘‘ blood ” was 
introduced through one animal and transmitted in “ diluted 
form ” to the Teeswater flocks, thus safeguarding the improved 
breed from becoming tainted with the commercial weaknesses 
of the Leicester breed at that time. It is perhaps fortunate that 
the period during which the Wensleydale sheep was being 
modelled on its improved type was the time when its crossing 
merits began to be valued outside its native district. As early 
as 1840 large numbers of rams were bought and walked intd) 
the South-West of Scotland from Wensleydale for crossing o^ 
the Black-faced Mountain sheep—Mr. Thomas Mac Queen being 
the pioneer of the breed across the Border. That the trade 
was an important one is quite evident from the fact that on 
September 18, 1847, Mr. MacQueen was presented with a silver 
snuff-box “ By the Tup Breeders of Wensleydale, Yorkshire, 
As a Token of Esteem for his Encouragement of the Breed ”— 
such was the inscription. This conclusively shows that the 
breeders of these sheep were banded together at that time, and 
thereafter one can judge that the brewing of a uniform type 
occupied their attention. 

The breed came under the beneficial influence of the York¬ 
shire Agricultural Society in 1876, which in that year commenced 
to give prizes for the breed. It was on the suggestion of the 
late Mr. T. Willis of Carperby—^the bearer of a name much 
honoured in Wensleydale circles down to the present day, and 
whose flock was founded in 1814—that the breed assumed the 
present-day designation of “ Wensleydale.” The first occasion 
on which the Royal Show awarded a separate classification was 
at the York Show in 1883. 

Flock Book status was accorded the breed in 1890, under 
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the title of the Wensleydale Longwool Sheep Breeders’ Associa¬ 
tion. An unfortunate divergence of views arose, however, 
concerning the acceptance of rams for registry. The majority 
of the Council formed wished to deny the benefit of registration 
to any ram used previous to 1889, which was contrary to the 
Society’s rules and ignored the fact that some of the older 
breeders could prove the purity of the rams used for twenty 
years previously and wished to register them. This right 
being denied to the older breeders, they resigned and founded 
the Wensleydale Blue-faced Sheepbreeders’ Association. The 
division of breeders into two rival societies continued until 
1919, prior to which it had become very evident to breeders 
that the dual representation of one and the same breed was 
deterrent to progress and prosperity. Negotiations for amal¬ 
gamation were instituted, which resulted in the “ Blue-faced 
Society ” accepting en bloc the flocks of the ‘‘ Longwool 
Society’s ” members, but enforcing the condition that no ram 
could be accepted for entry unless possessed of three registered 
crosses of “ Blue-faced ” blood. In addition, the amalgamated 
society reverted in name to that of the original one— viz., the 
Wensleydale Longwool Sheep Breeders’ Association. Thus 
ended a feud between breeders which at times had aroused 
much bitterness, as well as proving costly to the breed itself, 
and in 1920 a new era commenced with the publication of Volume 
I of the new society or Volume XXXI of the old“ Blue-faced ” 
Society. 

Type CnARACTERisTics and Properties of the Breed. 

The extensive use of Wensleydale rams for crossing on ewes 
of the Black-faced Mountain breeds has determined the typo 
to a great extent. In size the Wensleydale is not so massive 
as formerly, and the general conformation is that of a first-class 
mutton sheep. The body is one giving great length and depth 
of side with good breadth, while the tendency with breeders 
is to favour short-legged animals possessing good strength of 
bone. The flesh-covering is firm, and there is a freedom from 
that coarseness and patchiness which is apt to be the drawback 
of longwool breeds. 

The head-points of the breed are distinctive. Breeders aim 
at good-sized heads in both sexes—frequently being Roman 
nosed—which at the same time are carried on a strong neck of 
good length. The well-carried head and neck of the Wensley¬ 
dale is a strong feature of the breed, since it conveys alertness 
and activeness of frame. The skin of the head and ears of typical 
sheep possesses a deep blue coloration, which often extends 
to other parts of the body, including the legs. Concerning 
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this colour question, show-ring fashion demands that there 
should be no light speckled markings on the ears, and that a 
deep blue colour is preferable to a coppery tinge. The face 
and ears should be free from coarse hair, which feature tends to 
give the face a clean and blood-like look, and the legs should 
correspond. “ Hardness ” of face, as excess of hair is termed, 
is sometimes overcome by vendors of crossing-lambs shaving 
off the hairs, thereby setting off the desirable blueness of face; 
but breeders prefer a naturally “ clean ’’ face to one so rendered 
artificially. Instead of hair, fine pirled wool is encouraged. 
The ears are of good size and well carried, wliile the poll of the 
head should be well covered with wool. In this respect the 
Wensleydale has altered somewhat from the early type, in 
which the head was only thinly covered with wool. Experience 
has shown that a well-covered head affords greater protection 
from flies and sun. So far as the legs are concerned, a covering 
of finely pirled wool is particularly favoured, instead of coarse 
hair. In some sheep there is a tendency for brown and grey 
hairs to occur on the back of the hind legs below the hock. 
These markings, while not a disqualification, are not popular 
with good breeders. 

Wool .—The wool of the Wensleydale is also distinctive. 
The body is well covered with wool of a bright lustrous char¬ 
acter, with a round staple of great length and medium breadth, 
and pirled to the very end. On examining the fleece in situ 
it should open to the skin and the staple should be even 
all over the body. Wensleydale breeders have made the 
fleece a special feature in their efforts at improvement, and as 
a result they claim to have produced the finest lustre longwool 
in existence. Mr. S. B. Hollings, the well-known wool specialist, 
says : “ The wool of the Wensleydale breed of sheep ranks 
amongst the first for lustre and length, and serves an excellent 
purpose in producing lustre yarns which are largely used in 
connection with the production of worsted fabrics. It is rather 
finer in quality than the other breeds of British lustre longwools. 
There is about the fleece an attractiveness that appeals to 
buyers of this class of staple, and the manufacturers of the 
world are able to consume quite comfortably all that is produced, 
and could take much more.” As for the amount of wool which 
can be clipped, the average is from 8 to 9 lb. of washed wool 
per head. 

Mutton .—With regard to the carcass properties of the breed, 
the Wensleydale stands in a position to challenge competition with 
the other Longwools. The carcass possesses a remarkable propor¬ 
tion of lean flesh of superior quality, and the finely-grained mutton 
is undoubtedly inherited from its Tees water ancestor. The fact 
that all the breeders are ram breeders, and that the demand for 
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rams absorbs the supply, explains why there is little exhibition of 
wethers at the Smithfield Fat Shows. But it is interesting to note 
that pure-bred Wensleydale wethers when sold at Smithfield have 
realised as much per pound as Scotch Mountain, Cheviot or cross¬ 
bred wethers half their weight, which in itself goes to prove the 
good properties of Wensleydale sheep as mutton producers. 

Weights of Typical Sheep. —In order to furnish some idea 
of the size of Wensleydale sheep, the following weights were 
supplied by Mr. G. Goland Robinson, the late Hon. Secretary of 
the Wensleydale Association, and who was responsible for the 
famous Undcrlcy flock (now dispersed), which during the past 
28 years has played an important part in Wensleydale circles. 


Shearling Rams (18 months old) 
Shearling Ewes (18 months old) 
Ram Lambs (6 months old) . 
Ewe Lambs (6 months old) . 
Old Rams. 


Averagfi 

Ui«h('st. 

TiOwest 

ot 10 

Weight 

Weight 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

261*7 

278 

210 

209*5 

1 236 

192 

143*:i 

1 156 

136 

118*3 

140 

1 108 

— 

290 

! 280 


In each case the above weights arc of sheep prepared for exhibi¬ 
tion purposes during 1922, with the exception of the old rams, 
which were in ordinary conditions. Royal Maidstone, when 
shown at the R.A.S.E. York Show as a two-shear, weighed 
448 lb., but excessively heavy sheep are not so popular with the 
butcher. 

Hardiness. —The hardy and active qualities of the breed 
to a great extent have been encouraged by the demands of 
cross-breeders. Ewes of the Mountain types arc both active 
and hardy. They run on extensive areas of hill-land, and any 
ram which is used must be able to follow them on their native 
heaths and at the same time be able to exist on the rough fare 
provided on these runs. These demands have been successfully 
met by the Wensleydale, which can thus claim to be a true 
triple-purpose animal, viz., a combination of good mutton, 
good wool and hardy constitution. It is a proud boast of the 
Wensleydale breeder that wherever a Mountain ewe can go, 
there also will the Wensleydale ram make his way. 

Fecundity. —^The prolific breeding properties of the Wensley¬ 
dale are well known, and there are few breeds which can equal 
it in producing so many lambs. It is a common occurrence 
to have more doubles and triplets than single lambs, while 
the ewes are excellent nurses, having a reputation for milking 
well. These properties again are directly descended from the 
Teeswater ancestor. 
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Early Maturity ,—^Textbook descriptions of the Wensleydale 
still persist in charging the breed with not being as quick in 
maturing as the other Long wool breeds. But in respect of this 
quality breeders have made rapid strides in recent years, and 
it will be patent to anyone who examines the progeny of good 
Wensleydale rams, when used for crossing purposes, that in 
respect of early maturity they cannot be adversely criticised 
to-day. 


Crossing Properties. 

Sufficient has been written to show that the principal cross 
for which the Wensleydale is employed is with ewes of the 
Black-faced Mountain types, of which there are several. It is 
the usual practice in districts supporting hill-flocks to have a 
regular drafting of ewes. These hill ewes, after carrying three 
or four crops, as the case may be, of pure-bred lambs, are mated 
with a lowland ram to produce cross-breeds either for the fat 
market or for breeding purposes. The two lowland breeds 
which command the support of cross-breeders are the Wensley¬ 
dale and the Border Leicester, and they naturally compote 
with each other. The extra money value of the Wensley¬ 
dale cross has been demonstrated at the principal sales 
where both crosses are offered, usually making several 
shillings per head more money. This has been particularly 
borne out at the Ayr lamb sales (1922), where the Marquis 
of Bute’s Wensleydale cross lambs topped the market. 

A considerable amount of care is exercised by judicious 
breeders of cross-bred lambs from Black-faced Mountain ewes 
in selecting a suitable ram. There are three types of these 
ewes, viz.^ the Scotch, Rough Fell and Swaledale. For Rough 
Fell ewes the Wensleydale type which is favoured is a ram 
possessing a very fine staple of long wool, not too closely set 
on the body, while too much cover on the head and legs is not 
liked. A good deep blue colour is necessary, some breeders 
preferring a ram having a dark roof to his mouth and dark 
spots on the skin. For Swaledale and Scotch ewes stronger 
and heavier-coated sheep are used. The terms used for Wensley¬ 
dale cross sheep from Black-faced Mountain ewes are : Mashams 
in Yorkshire, Half-breds in Westmorland, Greyfaces in Cumber¬ 
land, and Yorkshire Crosses in Scotland. The cross-bred ewes 
make excellent breeding sheep, for which purpose large quan¬ 
tities are bought, and are usually mated with Down rams, 
although in the Wensleydale brewing area the Wensleydale 
ram itself is frequently used again as a second cross and gives 
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a very good type of sheep. This latter cross, known as 
Wensleydale twice crossed sheep,” makes one of the finest 
turnip-feeding sheep, and butchers state they provide better 
mutton even than the Mashams. 

The other hill breeds with which the Wensleydale is mated 
are the Herdwick and Cheviot, both of which are a good cross, 
while it is also being used with success on Kerry Hill and Welsh 
Mountain ewes. 

That the Wensleydale possesses qualities which make it a 
valuable breed for crossing on to Down and other Longwool 
breeds is already well^ established in practice. The Wensley- 
dale-Suffolk cross is well-known both in East Anglia and 
in the South of England. At the Basingstoke Christmas 
Fat Show (1918) the championship pen of sheep were of the 
following cross: Southdown-Wensleydale-Suffolk, with live 
weights of 174, 170 and 160 lb. respectively. The reserve 
championship pen were Wensleydale-Suffolk cross, with live 
weights of 237, 222 and 218 lb. respectively at 10 months old 
and fed entirely in the open. 

An increasing number of Romney Marsh sheep-breeders 
are crossing their ewes with Wensleydale rams. The initial 
success of this trial is recorded by Malden in British Sheep and 
Sheepbreeding, where he relates that Mr. Hobbs of Brookland 
“ tried the Wensleydale cross with considerable success. As 
lambs he was much dissatisfied with them, but as wethers they 
made a considerable sensation in the Rye market in 1914, 
where they sold at very high prices, the butchers showing great 
keenness in buying after the first batch had been killed and 
their properties recognised.” 

In the Leeds University cross-breeding trials the Wensley- 
dale ram headed the list every time when mated with Lincoln, 
North Country (Border Leicester X Cheviot cross) and Masham 
ewes, the rams with which it competed being Leicesters, Lincolns, 
Hampshires, Oxfords, Suffolks, and Shropshires. 


Distribution of the Breed. 

The principal breeding areas occur in the counties of York¬ 
shire, Lancashire, Westmorland, Cumberland and Durham; 
also in the South-West of Scotland and Co. Dublin in Ireland. 
In a great many cases the holdings in the North, particularly 
the lower-lying farms in the sheep-farming districts, are by 
no means large. In consequence of this, Wensleydale sheep are 
only kept in comparatively small floc^. This explains why 
comparatively few breeding ewes come into the open market. 
The following analysis of the registered flocks in respect of 
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number of ewes shows that the number of small flocks far exceeds 
the large flocks. 


No. of Elves put to the Ram. 



1 

1-10 

11-20 

21-30 ; 31-40 

1 

41-50 ! 61-60 

61-70 71-80 

81-100 

No. of registered 
flocks 

74 

61 

21 1 10 

1__L 

9 ; » 

1 i 

0 j 1 

1 


(Rovisod figures for 1922.) 


The breed is raised with success under a wide variety of 
conditions, such as obtain in the counties in which it is kept. 
Its native district is a limestone-soil district, but it gives equally 
good results on other soils. The farms are largely down in 
permanent pasture, though those with arable land in addition 
can usually push their sheep forward more rapidly. 

The majority of the rams arc sold as lambs, being offered 
at special sales conducted by the breed association at the 
beginning of October. 

The prices obtained for good breeding sheep are very high, 
especiafly in the case of females. The Underley flock, which 
was one of the most noted flocks within the breed, when dispersed 
in September, 1922, yielded the following averages, which can 
be taken as representing the normal values for the year :— 


Shearling Ewes 
Flock Ewes . 
Ewe Lambs 


- 

No. 

Highest 

Price 

1 

Lowest 

Price 

Average 



£ 

£ 

£ *. d. 

. 

27 

30 

6 

13 17 9 


66 

23 

3 

8 5 11 

• 

34 

16 

3 

7 0 7 


The prices for rams during 1922 have ranged up to £82 for 
stud rams, £45 for shearling rams and £31 for ram lambs. The 
averages for good batches of shearling rams for crossing is about 
£14 per head, and for ram lambs about £7. 

Flock Management. 

Since the district in which the Wensleydale has been raised 
and kept is largely permanent grassland, the breed must be 
regarded largely as a grassland sheep, but it should be observed 
that many good flocks are kept under mixed farming conditions, 
which provide a certain amount of arable crops. Close-folding, 
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however, is practically unknown in the North of England, and 
the means of consuming root and forage crops is either upon 
the grassland or in fairly large open folds. 

It should be borne in mind that there are certain limitations 
with regard to the keeping of the Wensleydale. While the 
breed itself is extremely hardy, and rams are capable of living 
where a mountain ewe can thrive, yet it must not bo assumed 
that the breeding flocks are kept under these conditions. It 
is essential that Wensleydale flocks kept for ram breeding, as 
they are in their entirety, should have access to good sound 
land. In one sense altitude is of little account, for there are 
flocks equally as good in the dales of Yorkshire as on the sea- 
coast farms of Lancashire, and vice versa, but at higher altitudes 
the grazing must be good if the sheep are to compete with those 
bred on the lower-lying lands. The extended use of ram lambs 
in preference to older sheep for mating purposes is also a feature 
in the cross-breeding markets, and to get a well-grown lamb 
fit for service in the year in which it is born, better conditions 
are demanded than those associated with unenclosed and 
unimproved hill and moor land. 

The Mating Season ,—In most of the flocks the rams are loosed 
to the ewes in the first week in October, which makes the com¬ 
mencement of the lambing season to be about the beginning of 
March. On the lower-lying farms in an early district an earlier 
mating is sometimes practised, but in the case of high-lying grass 
farms too early lambing means a heavier expenditure on pur¬ 
chased concentrated foods, although these lambs are more forward 
for exhibition and sale purposes. Shearling or two-tooth ewes 
may be held back from the ram for a week or so after the older 
ewes. The practice of “ flushing ” ewes, so common in many 
of the Down and other lowland breeds, is seldom practised 
with the Wensleydale. The difficulty which confronts most 
breeders is that the ewes tend to produce too many lambs 
rather than too few. Where oat stubbles exist, they are fre¬ 
quently run over these prior to mating, but otherwise grass 
is their only diet at this time. The rams are exceedingly fertile. 
Lambs are usually allowed up to about 30 or 35 ewes, while 
shearlings and older sheep manage on an average up to 80, 
and some rams have successfully covered 120 ewes in a season. 
Some breeders use their rams for both pure-breeding and for 
cross-breeding in the same year. The pure-bred ewes are 
mated first, after which the ^aft-mountain ewes are mated, 
but the difficulty sometimes arises that a ram will not serve 
a mountain ewe after having been mated with pure-bred ewes. 

The management of the flock during the gestation period 
is usually simple. They run principally on grass, though some 
breeders put their ewes on to roots—effiefly swedes—^which are 
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eaten in breaks, in situ. With regard to this latter practice, 
divergent views are held as to its desirability. Its success is 
largely determined by the nature of the supplementary feeding 
allowed to the flock. The popular practice, however, is to 
withhold roots until after lambing, when they are fed on the 
pastures. Supplementary feeding in addition to the pasture 
is given, varying from 6 to 8 weeks prior to lambing. The 
quantities and kinds of foods fed vary considerably, according 
to the season, district and condition of the flock, but on the 
average an allowance of about \ lb. concentrated food and 
up to 1 lb. of meadow hay per day is fed. 

Lambing Time .—^No extensive preparations are made for 
the lambing season in Wensleydale flocks, which commences about 
the end of February and the beginning of March. A sheltered 
fleld close to the homestead is the usual lambing site, though 
some breeders have equipped or converted ordinary buildings 
temporarily for the purpose of housing ewes likely to lamb 
over-night. The pasturage upon which the ewes and lambs 
are turned after lambing is usually fresh, in that it has been 
rested from candying sheep for some time previous. Supple¬ 
mentary feeding is given to the ewes until the pasturage starts 
to give a plentiful bite of nutritious grass. This feeding consists 
of about 1 lb. concentrated food, f to 1 lb. meadow hay and 
9 to 12 lb. roots (swedes or mangolds) when available. The 
ewes are good nurses and push their lambs on very satisfac¬ 
torily. Those lambs required for show and sale purposes are 
usually given additional feeding during the summer, the ewes 
receiving pasturage only. In large flocks ewes nursing twin 
lambs receive better tieatment than those with single lambs. 

The sheep are shorn during June, this being preceded by 
washing about 10 days previous, while the lambs are weaned 
towards the end of July and the beginning of August. The ram 
lambs required for breeding purposes are steadily pushed forward 
in condition, and arc sold at the ram sales at the beginning of 
October. The ewe lambs depend chiefly upon pasture, and 
they winter on grass, supplemented in bad weather with hay 
and a small allowance of concentrates. 

Tup and ewe hoggs required for exhibition purposes the 
following season are invariably wintered under cover in common 
with other breeds, being brought in from pasture about Novem¬ 
ber. The hoggs are turned out for exercise and pasture every 
day, but otherwise are entirely house-fed. They are clipped 
the following April, and are turned out to pasture when the 
grass commences to grow—^usually at the beginning or middle 
of May, depending upon the season. 

In connection with the breeding of Wensleydales, a very 
interesting feature associated with the breed is that a proportion 
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of black and silver-grey lambs are born every year, and this 
in spite of the fact that breeders have never bred from black 
sheep, at least since the breed became registered. Breeders, 
however, do not find this feature to detract from the breed, 
except perhaps in one respect, in that black ewe lambs have 
to be drafted to the butcher. The black ram lambs meet with 
a very ready sale for crossing purposes, and make equally as 
much money, and sometimes more, than the white ram lambs, 
while black ewe hoggs have frequently won fat-show prizes. 
It is interesting to note that the cross-bred progeny of the first 
generation from a black sire invariably carry white wool— 
even from Black-faced Mountain sheep. It is presumed that 
the black-carrying factor was introduced into the breed through 
the Leicester cross—Bakewell traditionally having used a 
black sheep. Even at the present day the English Leicesters 
throw black lambs, but in a smaller proportion than occurs 
in the Wensleydale breed; but with Leicester breeders this 
feature is supposed to indicate purity of breeding. From 
inquiries which the writer has made, the English Leicester gives 
up to about 16 per cent, of blacks in the best fiocks, whereas 
the Wensleydale may throw up to about 20 per cent, black. 
Whether this property of breeding black lambs is due to breeders 
cultivating the deep blue colour is not exactly known, but that 
in part it may be associated with it is pointed from the fact 
that Border Leicester breeders who have aimed for white faces 
and ears white both inside and out, do not get black lambs in 
their flocks. Lincoln breeders, on the other hand, who favour 
a little colour occasionally, have black lambs born. Yet there 
are instances of typical Wensleydale rams within the writer’s 
experience which have never sired a black lamb. Similarly 
the analysis of progeny records of ewes shows that some families 
over many generations only throw a small proportion of blacks 
compared with others. Having regard to these features there 
is reason to believe that if Wensleydale breeders could system¬ 
atically test their rams and ewes, the black factor could 
bo eliminated from the breed, just as the red colour has been 
eliminated from Aberdeen Angus herds. One or two breeders 
have gone to the length of establishing an all-black flock, these 
making ideal animals for park lands. 

Henry G. Robinson. 

University College, 

Beacfing. 
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EXPERIMENTS ON THE MANURING OF 
BEANS AND RED CLOVER. 

A LARGE number of Field Experiments have been conducted 
in this country on the manuring of cereal crops, roots and 
potatoes. Experiments on the manuring of leguminous crops 
have been on the whole comparatively few. One reason for this 
is undoubtedly the fact that leguminous crops as a general rule 
must be grown in rotation. If they are grown year after year 
on the same land as may be done with wheat, barley or mangolds 
they are usually attacked by disease. 

Of the importance of the leguminous crop in the rotation 
there can be no doubt. It serves to enrich the soil for future 
crops and without the nitrogen which it accumulates our fields 
would certainly be much less fertile. 

Beans. 

In many parts of England small areas of beans are grown, 
but it is in the eastern districts where that crop assumes greatest 
importance, 

Suffolk, in 1920, had the largest area of beans of any county 
in England, viz.^ 35,550 acres. Lincolnshire was second with 
28,479 acres and Essex third with 25,834 acres. Norfolk had 
10,192 acres and no other county exceeded 10,000 acres. 

Previous Experimental Work. 

On November 1, 1889, Sir (then Dr.) J. H. Gilbert, M.A., 
F.R.S., delivered a lecture at the Royal Agricultural College, 
Cirencester,^ on the results of experiments at Rothamsted on the 
growth of leguminous crops. 

In these experiments beans were grown during the years 
1847 to 1878, on the same land every year, with certain excep¬ 
tions. It was found that independently of fluctuations, obviously 
due to season, there were frequent entire failures, which were 
more or less due to season, but were also dependent partly on the 
conditions induced in the land by continuous cropping with 
beans. Disregarding the results of the first year, when the 
unmanured plot gave a relatively high yield, there was generally 
a considerable increase of crop by the use of mineral manures 
containing potash, but comparatively little further increase by 
the addition of nitrogenous to the mineral manures. 

Experiments upon the manuring of spring-sown beans were 
conducted by the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, 

^ Agricultural Students* Gazette. New Series. Vol. IV. Parts V 
and VI. 
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at Pumpherston, in Linlithgowshire, in the season 1884. The 
season was favourable and the bean crop good. The soil was of 
a clayey character and well suited to beans. The late Dr. 
Aitken in his report on the experiments ^ states that the ingredient 
in the manure which had the most powerful effect in increasing 
the quantity of the crop was potash, after that came lime and 
phosphoric acid. Nitrogenous manures (nitrate of soda, sulphate 
of ammonia, horn dust and dried blood) on the other hand were 
shown to be of very secondary importance, and it was found that 
when these were applied in great quantity or in such a form as 
to come into operation at a late period of the growing season 
they retarded the crop more or less seriously. None of the 
plots received farmyard manure. TJndissolved and dissolved 
phosphates were tested, and it was found that the dissolved 
phosphates gave better results in every way than the others. 
Amongst the undissolvcd phosphates the bone meal gave the 
best results. 

Dr. Aitken also investigated the composition of the beans 
grown on the plots which had been manured in various ways 
and came to the conclusion that as far as the composition of the 
beans is concerned, it is a matter of no importance to a farmer 
what manurial treatment he gives his bean crop- the only 
thing he has to consider is the quantity of the crop. 

Experiments were condueted under the auspices of the West 
of Scotland Agricultural College, on the manuring of the bean 
crop at a number of Centres in 1905 and 1906 ^ by Professor (now 
Sir) R. Patrick Wright. The most profitable returns in the two 
years’ experiments were obtained from the application of 6 cwt. 
superphosphate and 2 cwt. sulphate of potash per acre, applied 
with inoculated seed. The addition of nitrate of soda to super¬ 
phosphate and sulphate of potash appeared to be of doubtful 
advantage. Sulphate of potash proved more satisfactory than 
kainit or potash manure salts as a source of potash. The results 
obtained in 1906 did not encourage the belief that a profitable 
return can usually be obtained from farmyard manure as a 
manure for beans. 

Trials were conducted at Cockle Park, Northumberland, on 
the manuring of beans in 1906,1907 and 1910.^ In these trials 
basic slag gave better results than superphosphate. It was also 
found that muriate of potash, when added to slag, on the average 
increased the grain by 7 bushels and when dung was also added 
by over 6 bushels. Lime mud added to superphosphate also 
considerably increased the crop. 

1 Transactions of the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, 
1885 and 1886. 

* Bulletin No. 42, West of Scotland Agricultural College, 1907. 

^ Cockle Park Chiide, 1913. Professor D. A. Gilchrist. 
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The following manures per acre gave good results with 
beans:— 

(1) 10 tons dung, 6 cwt. basic slag and 1 cwt. muriate of 
potash. 

(2) 6 cwt. basic slag and 1 cwt. muriate of potash. 

The trials showed that beans should be harvested while still 
green, and when the beans in the pod become black at the hilum. 

At the Woburn Experimental Station of the Royal Agricul¬ 
tural Society of England certain experiments have been carried 
out on the manuring of beans and clover. It was found that 
the application of magnesia to both these crops retarded growth 
and resulted in a smaller weight of produce being obtained.^ 


Svffolk Experiments. 

In the year 1900 rotation experiments were commenced by 
the East Suffolk County Council, near Saxmundham, and they 
have been continued ever since. 

The soil at the experimental station is a poor boulder clay 
containing small nodules of chalk. It is, however, quite suitable 
land upon which to grow beans and clover. Both these crops are 
usually successful and “winter,’’ i.c., autumn-sown, beans 
generally produce a greater weight of corn per acre than either 
wheat or barley. On the whole the soil may be regarded as 
typical wheat and bean land, naturally poor, but responsive to 
generous treatment in the matter of manure. 

The experimental field in which these experiments were 
conducted is divided into two parts. The same rotation of 
crops is grown on each part, but the manurial treatment differs. 
The lower part of the field is devoted to Rotation I, and is 
divided into four sections which may be regarded as four small 
fields. The experiments of Rotation II are conducted on the 
upper part of the field, which is also divided into four sections. 

The cropping of 1921 is given on each section. 

Each section is divided into ten plots. 

The cropping was as follows:— 

Section A:— 

1918— Beans 

1919— Wheat 

1920— Roots 

1921— Barley 

and so on with the other sections. 

^ Journal of the Royal Agrioultural Society of England, Vol. 71. 1910. 

Dp. J. a. Vodlcker. 


Section B :— 

1918— IVheat 

1919— Roots 

1920— Barley 

1921— Clover 



Diagbammatio Plan of Saxmundham Rotation Exfbbimbnts Showing Cboffing 

IN 1921. 
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Each of the sections is cropped every year with one of the 
four crops of the four-course rotation, i,e .:— 

(а) Roots—usually mangolds. 

(б) Barley. 

(c) Beans or clover (leguminous crop). 

(d) Wheat. 

By this arrangement we have experiments on all four crops 
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every year, so that ^ince the experiment started the results of 
twenty-one years with either beans or clover are available. 

Winter beans were grown most frequently, in fact for fifteen 
years out of the twenty-one. In one year, 1901, the clover crop 
was patchy and so the weights were not recorded. Beans or 
clover always occupied their allotted place in the rotation— 
after barley. 

During the years 1909—18 inclusive, beans were grown every 
year. With the exception of 1917 these years were all normal 
and fair crops v^ere obtained, so that it is thought best to take 
them as typical. In 1917 the beans were a very poor crop, 
owing to severe frost in March and early April, followed by 
insect attack. 

In the first series of experiments, known as Rotation I, the 
plan was adopted of applying the same manure annually to 
each plot, irrespective of the crop. It is not suggested that 
this is a desirable jnethod to adopt in ordinary farming, but 
it affords excellent opportunities of ascertaining what are the 
actual manurial requirements of the crops grown. When crops 
are grown in rotation it is possible to investigate the manuring of 
crops such as clover and beans, which cannot be satisfactorily 
grown on the same land year after year. 

Effect of Farmyard Manure, 

If wn turn to Table I B, and Diagram I we find that Plot 1 
receives 6 tons of farmyard manure annually, whilst the other 
plots have never received any of that manure since the com¬ 
mencement of the experiment in 1899. 

Plot 1 has given the highest yield of any plot, with, over the 
average of ten years, 38-3 bushels of grain and 31-8 cwt. of straw 
as compared with 19*6 bushels of grain and 14-6 cwt. of straw 
on the no manure plot. Unfortunately there are very few farms 
on which this quantity of farmyard manure, 24 tons in the 
rotation, can bo supplied. Judging from the effect of nitro¬ 
genous manure on the other plots, it would appear that the 
beneficial effect of farmyard manure upon beans is due rather 
to its general effect upon the fertility of the soil, than to the 
nitrogen it contains. Of the mineral substances present in 
farmyard manure no doubt the phosphates and potash play 
an important part in helping the bean crop. 

It is worthy of note that the soil of this plot is now, after 
twenty years’ application of farmyard manure, quite noticeably 
darker in colour and superior in texture to that of the adjacent 
plots which have not received any farmyard manure for twenty 
years. This difference in colour and texture is undoubtedly due 
to the residue of organic matter left by the farmyard manure 
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and it seems probable that this residue is of considerable benefit 
to the beans. It is also possible that the micro-organisms 
present in the farmyard manure help the growth of beans in some 
way not understood. 

The experiments described here show that artificial fertilisers 
containing nitrogen have very Httle influence upon leguminous 
crops. Farmyard manure is usually regarded as largely valuable 
for its nitrogen, but it is evident that its other constituents must 
have a great influence upon beans and clover. 

Effect of Nitrogen. 

Only one form of active nitrogenous manure—nitrate of soda 
—^is included in the experiments. It appears probable that the 
other highly available nitrogenous manures would give some¬ 
what similar results. The beneficial results of the application 
of nitrate of soda either alone or in combination with phosphates 
and potash have been extremely small. Plot 3 receiving nitrate 
of soda alone is only bushels per acre better than “ No 
Manure,’’ whilst Plot 9, receiving nitrate of soda and super, 
together, gave actually a smaller yield of beans than super, only, 
although there was more straw. Plot 10 receiving nitrate, 
super, and potash gave only about one bushel per acre more 
beans than Plot 7, which received super, and potash but no 
nitrate. 


Effeat of Phosphates. 

Phosphates as a manure for beans ha ^e had a most beneficial 
effect. An annual application of 2 cwt. of superphosphate with 
no other manure at any time in the rotation has increased the 
crop from an average of 19-6 bushels on the No Manure plot to 
31 bushels on the super, plot, with a corresponding increase in 
straw. The addition of 2 cwt. of super, to 1 cwt. of muriate of 
potash has increased the crop from 19*9 bushels with muriate of 
potash alone to 34*7 bushels with the two manures together. 

Bone meal, containing phosphates in a relatively insoluble 
form, has given much poorer results than 2 cwt. of super., 
although the 4 cwt. per acre appHed contains more than twice 
the quantity of phosphates in the 2 cwt. of super, and some 
nitrogen in addition. 

It would appear from this that under the climatic and soil 
conditions prevailing at Saxmundham the high solubility of the 
phosphates in superphosphate gives that manure a considerable 
advantage over the less soluble phosphates present in bones, 
and that on i^uch a soil high solubility is a factor of great impor¬ 
tance in the jrelatisre efficienc r of phosphatic dressings to beans. 

Basic slag was not included in these trials. 
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Effect of Potash. 

In the absence of phosphates, muriate of potash, either alone 
or in conjunction with nitrate of soda, has prove I practically 

Diagram I. 



PLarN9 (6) (5) (3) (8) (2) (9) (4) (7) (10) (1) 

Winter Bean Manorial Experiments at Saxmundham, showing the average 
yield per acre for ten years, 1909-1918. 

Com in Bushels (White). Straw in Cwts. (Black). 


useless. As an addition to a manure containing phosphates it 
has had a decided effect in increasing the crop. Thus, whilst 
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super, alone gave an average of 31 bushels of beans per acre, 
the addition of muriate of potash increased the crop to 34*7 
bushels. 

The addition of 1 cwt. of muriate of potash to a dressing of 
nitrate of soda and super, has also had a marked effect, the crop 
being increased from 29-4 bushels without the potash to 35*9 
bushels with it. 


Financial Results. 

Farmyard manure is a home product of which it is very 
difficult to ascertain the composition or the cost to the farmer. 

It is interesting, however, to find out what is the value of the 
increased crop resulting from its application. 

Six tons of farmyard manure have given an average increase 
of crop of 18*7 bushels, as compared with no manure. Taking 
the pre-war price of 45. per bushel for the beans and neglecting 
the value of the straw, we find that each ton of farmyard manure 
gave an increased yield of bean grain worth about 125. 

It is quite evident that under very few circumstances is it 
likely that the application of nitrate of soda to beans will prove 
profitable. 

Phosphates on the other hand have proved very profitable. 
A dressing of 2 cwt. superphosphate has increased the crop by 
about 11 bushels, worth at pre-war prices 445., at an expenditure 
of 05. Very profitable results hav^e also been obtained by the 
addition of superphosphate to other manures. 

Muriate of potash used alone or in the absence of phosphates 
has not proved profitable. When used as an addition to 
manures containing phosphates it has resulted in substantial 
increases of from 3*7 to 6-5 bushels of beans. These, taking 
either pre-or post-war prices for manures and grain, w ould result 
in very fair profits even when the value of the straw is ignored. 

[n manuring beans, however, the straw is well worth con¬ 
sideration, as the larger the crop of straw the more nitrogen is 
collected from the air, and the larger and richer the manure 
heap in future years. 

In the same field at Saxmundham as that in which Rotation 
I is carried out is another series of plots known as Rotation II. 

In this rotation farmyard manure and artificials are applied 
to the various crops in the rotation in such a way that the 
manurial treatment resembles that under ordinary farming 
conditions. 

Table II B gives the manurial treatment and the average 
crops of beans obtained from the various plots. The same years 
(1909-18) as in Rotation I have been selected and the average 
yield taken. 
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This experiment gives a good deal of further information upon 
the manurial requirements of beans. Comparing the yields 
obtained on Plots 1 and 2 we see that the farmyard manure 
applied to Plot 2 three years previously has had a considerable 
influence upon the beans, especially upon the quantity of grain 
produced, the crop being increased by 6*6 bushels per acre. 

Comparing Plots 2 and 3 we find that the artificial manures 
(1 cwt. of nitrate of soda and 5 cwt. super.) applied to the roots 
two years previously on the latter plot have also considerably 
increased the yield of beans, both straw and corn—^from 27*8 
bushels of corn and 21*7 cwt. of straw, to 33 bushels of com 
and 27*1 cwt. of straw. 

Plot 4, on which the farmyard manure is applied a year nearer 
to the beans—to the roots—has given a better result in com. 
Plot 8, receiving a double dressing of superphosphate, in the 
rotation has given more straw but very little more corn than 
have Plots 3-7 

Plot 10, on whi3h the farmyard manure is appUed directly 
to the beans, has given the heaviest 3 deld of corn. 

Generally speaking this experiment confirms the resulte of 
that of Rotation I, in showing that farmyard manure has a great 
influence upon the bean crop. It is evident also that artificials 
have a decided influence, even when applied two or three years 
previously. 

Judging from Rotation I, we are justified in concluding that 
it is the phosphates in the nitrate-super, combination which are 
responsible for the increased yield. It is, however, quite possible 
that nitrate of soda applied to previous crops such as wheat, 
barley or roots, by increasing the amoimt of stubble, leaf or root 
residue left by those crops, and so increasing the amount of 
vegetable matter in the soil, may indirectly benefit the bean 
crop. There is very good reason to believe that beans much 
appreciate the presence of a fair supply of decaying vegetable 
matter in the soil. 

The effect of the application of manures containing phos¬ 
phates, or phosphates and potash, together with a dressing of 
farmyard manure, direct to the beans, has not been investigated 
in these rotation experiments. 

Other Experiments. 

In addition to the experiments at Saxmundham, manurial 
experiments with beans have been conducted on several farms 
in East Suffolk under ordinary conditions of arable farming. 

In these experiments, on heavy land containing chalk nodules, 
good results have been given by superphosphate and basic slag, 
alone or in conjunction with a potash manure, and by super¬ 
phosphate or basic slag with farmyard manure. 
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General Conclusions, 

The experiments in East Suffolk have aU been conducted on 
soil containing a sufficient supply of lime. Thera can be no 
doubt, however, that where that substance is not present in 
sufficient quantity it is necessary to apply a good dressing before 
satisfactory crops of beans can be obtained. 

Assuming the presence of a sufficient supply of lime, it would 
appear from the results of the experiments given above that 
farmyard manure gives excellent results as a manure for beans, 
and when it can possibly be spared it is probably sound practice 
to apply it to them. There is also evidence that where only 
a moderate dressing of farmyard manure is available the 
additional application of a phosphatic manure, such as super¬ 
phosphates or basic slag, is desirable. For ordinary heavy land 
the following dressing may be suggested per acre :— 

10 tons of farmyard manure and 

3 to 4 cwt. 30 per cent, super.; 
or 

10 tons of farmyard manure and 

5 to 7 cwt. 20 per cent, basic slag (or its equivalent of other 
qualities of basic slag). 

In the absence of farmyard manure the following applications 
may be used with confidence on heavy land:— 

4 cwt, of 30 per cent, super, and 

1 cwt. muriate of potash or its equivalent of other potash 
manure ; 
or 

7 to 10 cwt. of 20 per cent, basic slag or its equivalent of 
other qualities.. 

1 cwt. muriate of potash or its equivalent of other potash 
manures. 

Red Cloveb (Trifolium Pratense), 

Clover is a crop of great importance throughout practically 
the whole of Great Britain and Ireland. In the East and South 
of England it is often grown Itlone as pure red clover. In other 
C'istricts it is usually mixed with rotation grasses such as rye 
grass, forming a crop known as “ Seeds.’' Clover, probably to 
an even greater extent than beans, serves to accumulate nitrogen 
lor succeeding crops. 

The total area of clover and rotation grasses mown for hay 
in England is very large—roughly IJ million acres. The 
importance of the clover crop is therefore very evident. 

Owing no doubt to the fact that clover cannot be grown year 
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after year on the same land, the number of experiments on the 
manuring of that crop has been very hraited. Sir (then Dr.) 
J. H. Gilbert, M.A., in his lecture at Cirencester in 1889, previously 
mentioned,^ referred to experiments which had been conducted 
at Rothamsted with red clover. In this case the period of 
experiment was twenty-nine years from 1849 to 1877 inclusive. 
Red clover was sown fifteen times in this period, but in only 
seven of the twenty-nine years was any clover obtained. The 
attempt to grow clover year after year on ordinary arable land, 
by means of such mineral manures as increase the luxuriance of 
growth when there is a fair plant, or even by the addition to 
these of nitrogenous manures, entirely failed. 

More recent experiments with red clover at Rothamsted and 
elsewhere are referred to by Sir John Russell.^ In these later 
experiments clover was planted in a field which had not 
grown that crop for more than fourteen years. Various 
manures had been applied to previous crops to test their residual 
effects. The clover crop was harvested in 1917. None of the 
manures except farmyard manure had any marked effect in 
increasing the crop. Rape cake, guano and shoddy seemed to 
have no effect at all, oven when applied to the preceding wheat 
crop. Superphosphate, bone meal and basic slag may have 
had a small effect, but nothing very definite. Farmyard manure 
had a striking effect, which was not exhausted after a single 
season, dressings applied two, three or four years beforehand 
producing notable increases of crop. The heavy crop of clover 
in 1917 on the farmyard 'manure plot was followed by a much 
heavier wheat crop on this plot than on the other plots in 1918. 

Russell, in the same article, refers to an experiment 
conducted in Essex in 1914, in which, however, farmyard manure 
gave practically no increase in crop ; the only effective fertiliser 
when applied alone was basic slag. Clover has also been grown 
in rotation experiments at Rothamsted ® on Agdele field and very 
good results have been obtained by the use of mineral manures. 

Red Clover Manurial Experiments at Saxmundham. 

Red clover has been grown on the rotation plots at Sax¬ 
mundham five times since 1900, tHo crop being harvested in the 
years 1902, 1903, 1904, 1919 and 1921, i.e., the years in which 
beans were not grown. In all cases the clover was sown in 
barley as a nurse crop in the usual way. 

The manuring was the same as for the beans, and the average 

^ Agricultural Students' Gazette, New Series, Parts IV and V. 

• The Influence of Farmyard Manure on the Clover Crop (Journal of tie 
Ministry of Agriculture, May, 1919, p. 124). 

^Report on Rothamsted Experiments^ 1913-20, Dr, E, J. Russell, 
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Red Clover Manurial Experiment at Saxmundliam, showing the average 
yield per acre of Clover Hay in cwts. for five years, i.e. 1902, 

1003, 1904, 1919 and 1921. 
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results of the five years for Rotation I are given in Table I C and 
Diagram II. 

The figmes of the first three years are of interest in that the 
experiments had then only been started a short time—^the first 
harvest was reaped in 1900. Consequently the manures had not 
then had time to so greatly influence the soil. On the other hand 
the two more recent years, 1919 and 1921, show greater differences 
of crop, owing no doubt to the great influence of the manures 
applied continuously on the same land every year. 

Uniform plants of clover were obtained on all plots except 
in the year 1919 on Plots 9 (nitrate of soda and super.) and 10 
(nitrate of soda, super, and muriate of potash), when the plant 
was somewhat irregular on these plots. 

Table I C .—Saxmundham Experiments on the Manuring of 

Glover. 


Weight of Clover Hay in cwts. per acre in the years mentioned. 



Mamiro applied 






Average 

Plot 

annually since 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1919 

1921 

of the 

[ 1809 






five years 

1 

6 tons Farmyard Manure 

46*0 

64-0 

52*3 

79*6 

76-0 

61-6 

2 

4 cwt. Bone Meal . 

36-7 

33-0 

37-3 

52'4 

49 

41-7 

3 

2 cwt. Nitrate of Soda 

28-2 

21-0 

32-3 

19*2 

19-8 i 

24-1 

4 

2 cwt. Super. 

32-5 

48-0 

47-1 

62-2 

49 

1 47-7 

6 

1 cwt. Muriate of Potash 

29-2 i 

230 

36-2 

33-4 

37 1 

31-7 

6 

No manure .... 

29-0 

22-0 

32-1 

24-5 

j 31 ! 

27-7 

7 

2 cwt. Super. ' ) 

1 cwt. Muriate of Potash j 

37*2 

00 

6 

63-2 

730 

63 

1 

64-9 

8 

2 cwt. Nitrate of Soda ) 

1 cwt. Muriate of Potash ) 

31-6 

25-0 

32-2 

26-4 

32-6 

29-3 

9 

2 cwt. Nitrate of Soda | 
2 cwt. Super. ) 

360 

47-0 

62-3 

41-71 

61 

47-6 

10 

2 cwt. Nitrate of Soda i 
2 cwt. Super. > 

40-7 

610 

65-2 

63 01 

66 

63-2 


1 cwt. Muriate of Potash j 





A very 
dry 
year. ’ 



^ An irregular Plant of Clover. 


The barley grown on these plots in 1918 was rather heavier 
than on the other plots and may have had a smothering effect 
on the young clover plants. 

Effect of Farmyard Manure. 

Examining the results in detail, and taking average figures, 
we find that the annual dressing of 6 tons of farmyard manure 
has given the heaviest yield, as was also the case with beans. 

In the autumn of 1921 (a very dry season) it was found that 
a much worse plant of clover was obtained on the farmyard 
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manure plots than on several of the other plots. This was 
probably due partly to the smothering action of the heavy crop 
of barley obtained on this plot in 1921, and possibly also to the 
drying up effect of a heavy crop of com upon the land. 

The effect of farmyard manure upon clover raises a number 
of interesting problems, and it is proposed to consider these 
further when discussing the other experiments on clover at 
Saxmundham, i.e., those of Rotation II. 

Effect of Nitrate of Soda. 

The annual application of 2 cwt. of nitrate of soda has reduced 
the yield of clover below that of the No Manure plot. It is 
interesting to note that the clover plant obtained on this plot 
is as satisfactory as on the other plots or nearly so, but that the 
crop fails to grow more than a few inches high. This is also the 
case on the No Manure plot, which has now received no 
manure of any kind for twenty years, and on the other plots 
which give an inferior yield. 

The depressing effect of nitrate of soda on the yield of other 
plots is also most noteworthy. Thus nitrate of soda added to 
muriate of potash has given a smaller yield than muriate of 
potash only. Nitrate of soda added to superphosphate has not 
in any way increased the yield as compared with superphosphate 
only, whilst nitrate of soda added to super, and muriate used in 
combination as on Plot 10 gives a slightly smaller yield than 
super, and muriate used together on Plot 7 without the nitrate 
of soda. 

These latter two cases may be partly due to the depressing 
effect of the slightly irregular plant of clover on these plots in 
1919. There can be very little doubt that the application of 
a heavy dressing of nitrogenous manure to the barley or other 
cereal in which the clover is sown diminishes the chance of 
obtaining a regular plant of clover, partly by the increased 
smothering action of the cereal crop, and partly, possibly, by a 
directly harmful effect of the nitrogenous manure on the clover. 
In a very dry season, such as 1921, the question of moisture 
supply was an important factor in obtaining a plant of clover, 
and in the autumn of 1921 it was found that whilst fair plants 
of clover were obtained on most of these plots the plant was 
very poor on Plot (1) (as already mentioned) and Plots 9 and 
10. On all these plots heavy crops of barley were obtained in 
1921, consequently there was the maximum smothering effect. 
In addition to this the heavy crop of barley would remove more 
moisture from the soil, so that less would be available for the 
small clover plants. In the autumn of 1921 it was also very 
interesting to observe that a much better plant of clover had 
been obtained in the furrows and paths between these plots. 
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where there was no barley growing, than on the land actually 
growing barley. 


Effect of Phosphates. 

The effect of the application of phosphates, either in the 
form of superphosphate or bone meal, has proved most beneficial. 
An annual application of 2 cwt. of superphosphate has increased 
the average crop from 27*7 cwt. of clover hay with no manure to 
47*7 cwt. with super. 

Four cwt. of bone meal per acre has not given such a heavy 
yield as 2 cwt. of super, containing water-soluble phosphate— 
a similar result to that obtained with the beans, thus confirming 
the superiority of highly soluble phosphate on the Saxmundham 
soil. 

When the figures of all the plots are examined it will be seen 
that no plot has given a satisfactory yield unless it has received 
either farmyard manure or phosphates. 

Effect of Potash. 

One cwt. of muriate of potash has given an increase of crop, 
whether used alone or as an addition to other manures. The 
increase was on an average 4 cwt. per acre when used alone, as 
compared with no manure. When added to superphosphate it 
increased the average crop by 7*2 cwt.; when added to nitrate 
of soda and super, by 5*6 cwt., and when added to nitrate of soda 
by 5*2 cwt. 


Financial Aspects. 

In these experiments an annual dressing of 6 tons of farmyard 
manure has increased the average crop of clover hay from 27*7 
cwt. to 61*6 cwt. per acre. This, at the pre-war price of 3s. per 
cwt. for clover hay, would represent a return of nearly 17s. per 
ton of farmyard manure applied—^an even better result than was 
obtained with beans. 

It is extremely unlikely that the application of nitrate of soda 
to clover, either alone or in combination with other manures, will 
prove profitable. Probably similar results would be obtained with 
other active nitrogenous manures. 

Phosphates, as in the case of beans, have proved extremely 
profitable. Two cwt. of superphosphate, costing in pre-war days 
65., has given an average increase of 1 ton of clover hay per 
acre—^worth say £3, at pre-war price. 

In the case of potash the profit obtainable is not so certain 
on this heavy clay land, but the 6 or 6 cwt. of extra clover hay 
obtained would usually rather more than pay for the 1 cwt, of 
muriate of potash us^. 
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On lighter land the case might be very different and potash 
might prove very profitable. This has proved to be the case in 
East Suffolk on several light land farms—The Firs Farm, Blax- 
hall, The Walnut Tree Farm, Chelmondiston, and others—where 
the application of potash has resulted in a greatly increased 
proportion of clover in a “ seeds ” mixture and a much larger 
crop. 

The manures applied to the various plots in Rotation II 
Experiment are given in Table II C, on page 128, the manures 
being exactly the same as those apphed to the beans from 1909-18. 

As in the case of the beans, the farmyard manure applied to 
the wheat more than three years before harvesting the clover 
has had a considerable influence upon that crop, increasing the 
average yield by nearly 6 cwt. per acre of clover hay. In the 
two recent years this increase is much more marked. The 
artificials applied to Plot 3, on the roots two years before the 
growing season of the clover, have increased the average crop by 
nearly 13 cwt. per acre. Judging from the effect of super¬ 
phosphate in the experiments of Rotation I it seems reasonable 
to conclude that this result is mainly due to the residual effects 
of the 5 cwt. per acre of super, applied to the roots. Plot 4, which 
receives its farmyard manure a year nearer to the clover than 
Plot 3, usually gives a slightly heavier crop of clover. Plot 5, 
which receives the 5 cwt. dressing of super, in the rotation, applied 
direct to the clover, gives a heavier yield of clover on an average. 
Plot 8, receiving 10 cwt. of super, per acre during the rotation, 
instead of 6 cwt., as is the case with Plots 3 to 7, gives a distinctly 
heavier yield of clover, thus again showing the great effect of 
phosphates. This was especiaUy the case in 1919—a year of 
luxuriant growth. Plot 9, receiving 3 cwt. of nitrate of soda in 
the rotation, has not on an average given a heavier yield than 
Plots 3 to 7, which received only 1 cwt. of that manure. In 
1921, however, an extremely dry year, it gave the heaviest yield 
of any plot. This was almost entirely due to the fact that it 
gave a much heavier second crop of clover than any other plot— 
13J cwt. as compared with 9 cwt. on Plot 10, and 4 to 6 cwt. on 
the other plots. Plot 10, with farmyard manure applied direct 
to the clover, and also with 3 cwt. of nitrate of soda in the 
rotation, gave on an average a decidedly heavier crop of clover 
than Plot 9, where the farmyard manure was applied to the wheat 
three years previously. 

It is worthy of note that whilst this plot gives decidedly the 
heaviest yield of beans, on an average, of any of the ten plots, 
with clover it does not give quite such a good yield as Plot 8, 
receiving more superphosphate and less nitrate of soda in 
the rotation, but the farmyard manure applied three years 
previously. 
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Experiment to test the effect of Phosphatic and Potassic Manures 
upon Clover and the succeeding crops. 

In the spring of 1913 red clover was sown in barley, after 
mangolds, on a piece of land at Saxmundham, which had not 
grown clover for some years. A uniform plant was obtained, 
and during the winter of 1913-14 plots were laid out and manures 
applied as given in Table III C. 


Table III C. 


Plot 

Maiiurlal Treatment, Winter, 
1913-14 

1914 

Clover 

Hay 

2 cuts 

1915 

Wheat 

No Manure to 
any Plot 

1916 

Swedes 

15 tons 
F.Y.M. 
applied to 
all Plots 

1917 

Barley 

No Manure 
to any plot 



Cwt. 

Corn, 

bush. 

Straw, 

cwt. 

tons. 

cwt. 

Corn, 

1 bush. 

1 Straw, 

1 cwt. 

1 

10 cwt. Basic Slag, 30% 

53 

31*7 

34-3 

8 

5 

1 

20 

1 18*2 

2 

6 cwt. Basic Slag, 30% 

51 

26-7 

34-3 

8 

10 

121 

1 21-4 

3 

6 cwt. Basic Slag, 1 
cwt. Muriate of Pot¬ 
ash 

53 

27-9 

35-3 

8 

n 

13-5 

21*8 

4 

None . ... 

39 

19-7 

36-4 

8 

2i 

14-3 

16-4 

6 

4 cwt. 30% Super. 

56 

25-4 

371 

9 

10 

13'6 

18*2 

6 

4 cwt. Super., 1 cwt. 
Muriate of Potash 

60 

23*5 

38'2 

10 

10 

121 

18*5 


The basic slag used was of high citric solubihty. It will be 
seen that the influence of both basic slag and superphosphate 
upon the clover was very marked. 

The addition of muriate oi potash to 5 cwt. of basic slag only 
slightly increased the yield of clover. Muriate of potash added 
to the superphosphate gave a rather larger return. 

The extra nitrogen accumulated by the larger clover crop 
on all the manured plots, together with the residues of the mineral 
manures applied, influenced the wheat very considerably, 
especially on Plot 1. 

The swedes were apparently slightly influenced by the effect 
of the superphosphate, and the barley by the effect of the slag, 
on Plot 1. 


General Conclusions. 

As has been already mentioned, the soil at Saxmundham 
contains numerous chalk stones, hence there is very httle doubt 

F 
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that the first essential condition for a satisfactory growth of 
clover—^a good supply of lime in the soil—^is already present. 
Bearing tMs in mind, it is quite evident that farmyard manure, 
whether applied directly to the clover, or some years previously, 
has a very beneficial effect upon the crop. The fact that an 
active nitrogenous manure like nitrate of soda has little or no 
beneficial effect upon the clover points to the conclusion that it is 
not so much the nitrogen contained in the farmyard manure, as 
the other ingredients, which are of benefit to the clover. 

There is, however, a further point which has been observed by 
the writer. In very dry seasons, such as 1921 (rainfall 13-26 inches 
at Saxmundham), it is quite evident, from an inspection of the 
plots at Saxmimdham, that those which have received farmyard 
manure fairly recently are relatively more productive than those 
which have not. This is especially the case with the plot in 
Rotation I which receives 6 tons of farmyard manure annually. 
It is well known that the presence of an abundance of organic 
matter helps the soil to act as a sponge and to retain moisture 
rather than allowing it to run off as surface water or in the drains. 
In a dry district, such as East Anglia, with an average rainfall 
of not much over 20 in., rain which falls in the winter and often 
runs off in the drains would, without doubt, much increase the 
productivity of the land if it could be retained by the soil as by 
a sponge, and it is quite evident that this is what happens in the 
case of land receiving ample dressings of farmyard manure—^it 
retains the moisture better, and in seasons when the moisture 
supply is a limiting factor in the crop the farmyard manure plot 
comes out best. At Saxmundham the moisture supply is often 
the limiting factor in the case of the clover crop, especially of 
the second crop of clover. In 1921 very little rain fell between 
the cutting of the first and second crop of clover, and owing to 
the extreme dryness of the soil when the first crop was cut, the 
second crop was very small—in the case of Rotation I, 9 cwt. 
per acre on the farmyard manure plot (the largest crop of any 
plot), and less than 1 cwt. per acre on the nitrate of soda plot. 
In the clover experiment given in Table III C, conducted at 
Saxmundham in 1914, the same limiting factor of absence of 
sufficient moisture was at work, as no rain fell between cutting 
the first and second crop of clover. 

It would appear, therefore, that in a dry district another 
reason why farmyard manure or its residues benefit clover is 
that the organic matter of the farmyard manure helps the soil 
to hold moisture. 

A problem which must arise in actual farm practice is whether 
it is best to apply the farmyard manure to the clover or to some 
other crop. The figures of Table II C giving the results of the 
experiments of Rotation II show very clearly that farmyard 
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manure applied several years previously influences the clover 
considerably. In many parts of the country it is quite a usual 
practice to apply much of the farmyard manure to the roots, 
and probably this is sound. At the same time, if it is con¬ 
venient, owing to special circumstances, to apply a dressing 
direct to the clover, there can be very little doubt as to the 
benefit that will ensue. 

Pre-war highly citric soluble basic slag gave very good 
results on clover at Saxmundham, but very little information 
is available as to the effects of post-war low-quality slag. 

It appears rather uncertain whether it will pay the heavy- 
land farmer to include any potash manure in his application to 
the clover layer. Very likely it may pay him to apply J-cwt. of 
muriate of potash or its equivalent of some other potash manure 
with the phosphates, to fields which have not received any farm¬ 
yard manure for some time. On lighter land the case is very 
different, and there is very little doubt that up to 1 cwt. of muriate 
of potash or its equivalent of 4 cwt. of kainit might safely be 
added to the phosphatic manure applied to the clover. Problems 
connected with the manuring of light land have not, however, 
been investigated in the experiments at Saxmundham. 

In conclusion, the author wishes to express his indebtedness 
to Mr. AKred Harwood, Chairman, and Mr. W. E. Watkins, 
Secretary, of the Committee in control of the Experiments, to 
Messrs. Harry Fiske and J. E. Smith, former Managers of the 
Experimental Station, and to Mr. Charles Cattermolo, who has 
done most of the manual work connected with the experiments 
during the past twenty years. For the results of experiments 
conducted previous to 1911 he is indebted to reports published 
by the Esist Suffolk County Council or by the University of 
Cambridge, and written by the following : Messrs. R. Beverley, 
H. Fiske, K. J. J. Mackenzie, T. H. (now Sir Thomas) Middleton, 
L. F. Newman, W. R. Peel, J. E. Smith, Prof. W. Somerville 
and Mr. W. E. Watkins. 


County Hall, 
Ipswich. 


A. W. Oldbrshaw. 
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CONTEMPORARY AGRICULTURAL LAW. 

I,— Legislation. 

There has not been much legislation in the year 1922 affecting 
Agriculture, but there are some statutes which should be noticed. 
The statute that bulks most largely in the volume of Acts of 
Parliament for the year is the Law of Property Act, 1922 (12 
& 13 Geo. 5, c. 16), which is intended to simplify the title to 
land by assimilating and amending the law of Real and Personal 
Estate, abolishing copyhold and other special tenures, amending 
the law relating to commonable lands and to intestacy, and 
amending certain Acts. It does not come into force until 
January 1, 1926, and though it deals with land generally, it 
does not specially affect agricultural land or the interests of 
landlord and tenant therein, except in so far as owners and 
occupiers of agricultural land are in common with other owners 
and occupiers interested in the simphfication and cheapening of 
dealings in land. The Finance Act, 1922 (12 & 13 Geo. 5, c. 17), 
by Section 23 amends the definition of the expression “ assessable 
value ’’ in Schedule B of the Income Tax, 1918, by enacting 
that it shall have effect as though for the words “ an amount 
equal to twice the annual value ** there were substituted the words 
“ an amount equal to the annual value,’’ and as though for the 
words “ an amount equal to the annual value ” there were 
substituted the words “ an amount equal to one-third the annual 
value.” The result of this amendment is that farmers and 
other persons occupying lands for the purpose of husbandry will 
be liable to be assessed to income tax on an amount equal to the 
annual value thereof instead of on twice the annual value as has 
been the case since 1918, and that persons occupying lands, but 
not for the purpose of husbandry only or mainly for that purpose 
(e.g. woodlands), will be assessed on one-third of the annual 
value instead of on the annual value. The same Section also 
amends paragraph (a) of Rule 7 of the Rules applicable to 
Schedule B by substituting for the words “ a year ” the words 
“ ten years,” thus enabling an occupier of woodlands to claim 
assessment under Schedule D for woodlands managed on a 
commercial basis to be treated as a separate estate where planted 
or replanted since July 19, 1916, if notice is given to the General 
or Special Commissioners within ten years (instead of one year) 
after the time when they are so planted or replanted. 

The Summer Time Act, 1922 (12 & 13 Geo. 6, c. 22), fixes 2 
a.m. in the day next following the third Saturday in April, or 
if that day is Easter Day, the day next following the second 
Saturday in April, as the commencement of summer time; and 
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2 a.m. in the day next following the third Saturday in September 
as the end thereof. The Act only continues in force until 
December 31, 1923, unless Parliament otherwise determines. 

The Allotments Act, 1922 (12 & 13 Geo. 5, c. 51) is important 
as considerably altering the law relating to allotments. For 
the first time it defines the expression “ allotment garden,” 
which had already been used in the Agriculture Act, 1920. 
It is expressed to mean “ an allotment not exceeding 40 poles 
in extent which is wholly or mainly cultivated by the occupier 
for the production of vegetables or fruit crops for consumption 
by himself or his family.” The Act by Section 1 prohibits the 
determination by the landlord of tenancies of allotment gardens 
by notice to quit or re-entry except by (a) asix-months’orlonger 
notice to quit expiring on or before April 6 or on or after Sep¬ 
tember 29 in any year ; or (6) re-entry after three months’ previous 
notice in writing to the tenant, under a power of re-entry con¬ 
tained in or affecting the contract of tenancy on account of 
the land being required for certain industrial purposes ; or 
(c) re-entry under a power in that behalf in the contract of 
tenancy in the case of land let by a corporation or company 
being owners or lessees of a railway, dock, canal, water or other 
pubUc undertaking on account of the land being required by 
the corporation or company for any purpose (not being the use 
of the land for agriculture) for which it was acquired or held 
by the corporation or company, but except in case of emergency 
three months’ notice of the intended re-entry must be given; 
or (d) re-entry under power in that behalf in the contract of 
tenancy in the case of land let by a local authority (being land 
acquired by the local authority before the passing of the Act 
under the Housing Acts, 1890 to 1921), on account of the land 
being required by the local authority for the purposes of those 
Acts, and in the case of other land let by a local authority, 
on account of the land being required by the local authority 
for a purpose (not being the use of land for agriculture) for which 
it was acquired; or (e) re-entry for non-payment of rent or 
breach of any terms or conditions of the tenancy or on account 
of the tenant becoming bankrupt. But the Section is not to 
affect a notice to quit given before the passing of the Act. In 
the case of contracts of tenancy made before the passing of 
the Act, where the tenancy is by express provision or by impli¬ 
cation made terminable by the landlord by notice to quit expiring 
between April 6 and September 29, it is to be terminable on 
September 29, and any such notice to quit given in accordance 
with the contract is to have the effect of a notice to quit on that 
day. Section 2 contains provision as to the compensation to 
be paid to the tenant of an allotment garden at the termination 
of the tenancy. It is only to be payable if the tenancy is ter- 
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minated by the landlord (a) between April 6 and September 29, 
which can only happen where the notice to quit was given 
before the Act; or (6) byre-entry at any time under paragraphs 
(6), (c) or (d) of Sub-section 1 of Section 1. The compensation 
is to be for crops growing upon the land in the ordinary course 
of cultivation of the land as an allotment garden and for manure 
applied to the land. The Section also applies to any contract 
of tenancy made after the passing of the Act by which land is 
let to any local authority or association for the purpose of being 
sublet for use by the tenants as allotment gardens and notwith¬ 
standing that the crops have been grown and the manure applied 
by the tenants of the local authority or association. Having 
dealt with “ allotment gardens,*’ the provisions in respect of 
which are not to apply to any parcel of laiid attached to a 
cottage, the Act goes on to deal with other “ allotments,” which 
it defines in Section 3 as meaning “ any parcel of land, whether 
attached to a cottage or not, if not more than two acres in 
extent, held by a tenant under a landlord and cultivated as a 
farm or a garden, or partly as a garden and partly as a farm.” 
This definition is taken from the Allotments and Cottage Gardens 
Compensation for Crops Act, 1887, which is repealed by this 
Act, but the provisions of the Act of 1887 as to the compensation 
payable to a tenant on the determination of his tenancy are 
re-enacted. It is payable {a) for crops, including fruit, growing 
upon the land in the ordinary course of cultivation, and for 
labour expended upon and manure applied to the land ; and (6) 
for fruit trees or bushes provided and planted by the tenant 
with the previous consent in writing of the landlord, and for 
drains, outbuildings, pigstyes, fowlhouses or other structural 
improvements made or erected by and at the expense of the 
tenant on the land with such consent. Section 4 applies both 
to allotments and allotment gardens, and empowers tenants of 
either before the termination of the tenancy to remove fruit 
trees or bushes provided and planted by the tenant, and any 
erection, fencing or other improvement erected or made by and 
at the expense of the tenant making good any injury caused 
by the removal. Under Section 6 compensation imder the 
foregoing provisions will be determined by valuation made by 
a person appointed in default of agreement by the judge of the 
Coimty Court of the district. Section 8 amends the statutory 
provisions as to compulsory acquisition of land for allotments, 
and amongst other things provides that no land shall be author¬ 
ised by an order under the Allotments Acts to be hired compul¬ 
sorily for the purposes of allotments which at the date of the 
order is pasture land, if it is proved to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries that arable land which is 
equally suitable for the purpose of allotments to the pasture 
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land proposed to be compulsorily hired is reasonably available 
for hiring by the Council. It is also provided that paragraph 
2 (6) of Part II of Schedule I to the Small Holdings and Allot¬ 
ments Act, 1908 (which restricts the breaking up of pasture 
land compulsorily hired) shall not apply to land compulsorily 
hired for the provision of allotment gardens. Section 10 is 
intended to make unoccupied land in urban districts tem¬ 
porarily available for the provision of allotment gardens, 
and gives power to borough or urban district coimcils to e^ter 
upon unoccupied land (i,e, land not the subject of a rateable 
occupation) for the purpose of providing allotment gardens 
and letting the same. The right of occupation of the Council 
is made terminable by not less than six months’ notice in writing 
by the Council to the owner, or by not less than two months’ 
notice in writing by the owner to the Council, where in the latter 
case the land is required for any purpose other than the use 
of the land for agriculture. Section 12 enacts that where an 
order has been made for the compulsory acquisition of any land 
and notice to treat is not served by the acquiring authority 
within three months after the date of the order or its confirmation, 
the order will become null and void. This is intended to avoid 
the hardship which has occurred in some cases of a compulsory 
order for the acquisition of land for allotments being made 
and nothing being done under it for a prolonged period, 
during which the owner and occupier have remained in uncer¬ 
tainty whether they are to be deprived of their land or not. 
When such an order has thus become null and void, no other order 
authorising the compulsory acquisition of that land will, if made 
within three years, be valid unless confirmed by the Minister 
for special reasons. Section 16 empowers County Councils to 
let land acquired for small holdings for cultivation as an 
allotment. Section 19 prescribes penalties for damage to an 
allotment garden or any crops or fences or buildings thereon, if 
notice of the provision is conspicuously displayed on or near 
the allotment garden. 

The Milk and Dairies (Amendment) Act, 1922 (12 & 13 Geo. 
5, c. 64), further postpones the operation of the Milk and Dairies 
(Consolidation) Act, 1916 (see R.A.S.E. Journal, vol. 76, p. 141), 
to September 1, 1926. Section 2 empowers local authorities 
to refuse registration of or to remove from the register retailers 
of milk if satisfied that the public health is likely to be endan¬ 
gered by any act or default of any such person. Section 3 
enables licences to be given by the Minister of Health to sell 
milk under special designations, e.g. as “ certified,” “ Grade A,” 
or “pasteurised.” Section 4 prohibits the addition of any 
colouring matter to milk, and the sale or offering for sale as milk 
Uquid in the making of which dried milk or condensed milk has 
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been used. Section 5 imposes heavy penalties upon any person 
selling or offering for sale the milk of a cow suffering from 
tuberculosis of the udder, and a person will be guilty of an offence 
under the Section if he knew, or could by the exercise of ordinary 
care have known, that the cow was suffering from that disease. 
The Act came into operation on September 1, 1922. 

The only remaining Act to be noticed is the Importation of 
Animals Act, 1922 (13 (Jeo. 5, c. 5), passed at the end of the year in 
the second Session of Parliament, for the purpose of admitting 
the importation of Canadian store cattle. Section 1 permits the 
importation of such cattle without requiring them to be dealt with 
and slaughtered on landing, in accordance with the provisions 
of Part I of the Third Schedule to the Diseases of Animals Act, 
1894, upon certain conditions, which include (a) the marking of 
the cattle indelibly; (6) the inspection of the vessel in which 
they are conveyed ; (c) the satisfaction of the Minister of Agri¬ 
culture and Fisheries that the cattle have been isolated before 
shipment and examined and found free from cattle plague, 
pleuro-pneumonia, or foot-and-mouth disease, that they are 
not affected by mange, that they have been kept separate from 
other animals and daily examined by a veterinary officer during 
the voyage and found free from disease ; and (d) that they are 
landed at a port approved by the Minister. They must be 
detained and isolated at the landing-place for such period as 
may be required for thorough examination by veterinary inspec¬ 
tors and until the movement therefrom is licensed. If any 
animal is found to be affected with any of the specified diseases, 
all the cattle who have been exposed to the infection of the 
disease must be slaughtered. The Minister may by order 
suspend the operation of this Section during any period during 
which he has reason to believe that cattle plague, pleuro-pneu¬ 
monia or foot-and-mouth disease exists in the Dominion of 
Canada. By Section 3 of the Act the word “ imported ” is 
substituted for “foreign” wherever that word is used in 
relation to an animal or thing in the Diseases of Animals Act, 
1894, and an imported animal or thing is to mean an animal 
or thing brought to Great Britain from a country out of Great 
Britain. This Section has the effect of extending the powers of 
the Act of 1894 given to the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries 
to prohibit or allow the landing of animals from abroad to the 
case of animals from Ireland, and it is further expressly provided 
that if the Minister is satisfied that cattle plague, pleuro¬ 
pneumonia or foot-and-mouth disease exists, or have recently 
existed in, or that adequate provision is not made for the pre¬ 
vention of the introduction of any such disease into any part of 
Ireland, he may by order prohibit the landing in Great Britain of 
animals brought from Ireland. The Schedule to the Act contains 
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regulations for the movement of imported animals with regard 
to licenses for movement from the landing-place, and conditions 
to be complied with in the case of such cattle in authorised 
markets. The Act is to come into operation on such date, 
not later than April 1, 1923, as His Majesty may by Order 
in Council appoint. 

II.— Decisions op the Courts. 

1. Labour. The case of Waghorn v. Collis (91 L.J.K.B., 
735) arose under the now repealed Corn Production Act, 1917, 
which provided by Section 4, Sub-section 1, that an employer 
who failed to pay a workman in agriculture the minimum wage 
fixed by the Act should be liable on summary conviction to a 
pecuniary penalty. It was held that the liability to a pecuniary 
penalty was not the only liability of defaulting employer, 
but that the Court could also entertain a claim for arrears of 
wages based on the difference between the amount paid and 
the minimum rates under the Act. No such question can arise 
under Section 4 of the Corn Production Acts (Repeal) Act, 1921 
{see R.A.S.E. Journal^ vol. 82, p. 158), as the rate of wages 
arrived at in any district by a joint Conciliation Committee is 
not enforceable by any penalty, but is only recoverable by civil 
proceedings. 

Bovill, In re, Vellacott, In re (91 L.J.K.B. 238; [1922], 1 
K.B. 466) dealt with various employments with regard to the 
question whether or not they are insurable under the Unemploy¬ 
ment Insurance Act, 1920, which, it will be remembered, does not 
extend to labourers employed in agriculture. It was held 
amongst others that huntsmen, whips, kennelmen, gamekeepers, 
and dairymaids are persons employed in employments excepted 
from insurance under the Act. 

2. Stock. Brocklebank v. Manton (39 Times L.R. 112) is to 
be noted by persons putting out animus on what is known as 
agistment. It was a case where the plaintiff and defendant had 
both been in the habit of agisting horses with a farmer, and the 
defendant having obtained a mare on approval with a warranty 
that she was quiet, put her in the same field with the plaintiff’s 
horse. Next morning the two animals were found in circum¬ 
stances which indicated that the mare had kicked the horse and 
broken his leg. The plaintiff sued for damages. It was held 
that the mare had only done what the defendant had reason to 
expect she might do by reason of the nature of mares under 
such circumstances, and therefore the plaintiff was entitled to 
damages for his loss, without having expressly to prove that the 
mare was of a vicious disposition to the defendant’s knowledge. 

In Hunt V. Cook (66 Sol. J. 657) the plaintiff who resided 
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in the neighbourhood of a poultry farm brought an action to 
restrain the nuisance which he alleged he suffered from the cock 
crowing. It appeared that a previous owner of the plaintiff’s 
house had brought a similar action against the defendants, which 
was compromised and stayed, and the defendants now contended 
that the matter having been already dealt with, was a bar to 
the present action. It was held that this was not so, and that 
the plaintiff was not debarred from suing, so the case was fought 
out, and Mr. Justice Eve held that no actionable nuisance was 
proved. 

3. Landlord and Tenant. The year has been remarkable for 
an unusually large crop of Landlord and Tenant cases, chiefly 
arising out of recent legislation. In MyOreagh v. Frearson 
(91L.J.K.B. 366) application was made to set aside the award 
of an arbitrator under the Agricultural Holdings Acts on the 
ground of his alleged misconduct. The application was not 
made until more than six weeks after the making of the award, 
and it was contended that it was therefore out of time, since a 
rule of the High Court, provides that an application to set aside 
an award is to be made within six weeks after the award. It 
was however held that the rule did not apply to proceedings 
in the County Court, and that there was no time limit applicable 
unless under the Statute of Limitations and the doctrine of 
laches. A time limit of twenty-one days from the making of 
the award has however since been provided by an amendment 
to the County Court rules. 

Jones and Carter's Arbitration, In re (91 L.J.Ch. 824 ; [1922] 
2 Ch. 699) was another case of an application to set aside the 
award of an arbitrator in an agricultural arbitration. The apph- 
cation was to the High Court of Justice on the ground of error 
appearing on the face of the award and inconsistency, and not 
of error arising from legal misconduct of the arbitrator. It was 
argued that any appeal from an arbitrator’s award must be to 
the County Court under the provisions of the Agricultural 
Holdings Act, 1908, Schedule II, Rule 13 of which provides 
that where an arbitrator has misconducted himself or an arbit¬ 
ration or award has been improperly procured, the County Court 
may set the award aside. It was held by the Court of Appeal 
that this rule does not cover the case of error on the face of 
the award, and that as the Act does not anywhere specially 
oust the jurisdiction of the High Court, that jurisdiction must 
be deemed to remain. Therefore an appeal to set aside an 
award on the ground of error or the face of it, as distinguished 
from error arising from legal misconduct of the arbitrator, 
lies to the High Court and not to the County Court. 

In Blay v. Dadswdl (91 L.J.K.B. 739 ; [1922] 1 K.B. 632) 
the question arose under the Agricultural Land Sales (Restriction 
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of Notices to Quit) Act, 1919, which avoids a notice to quit 
agricultural land in cases where the land is contracted to be 
sold after the notice has been given and before its expiry. In 
the present case the holding had been sold to the plaintiff before 
the notice to quit, which was for Michaelmas, 1920, was served, 
but he afterwards resold portion of it to the tenant himself. 
This, although the purchaser was the tenant himself, was held 
to invalidate the notice to quit. It was also held in the same 
case that the amendment made in the Restriction of Notices to 
Quit Act, 1919, by the Agriculture Act, 1920, restricting the 
operation of the Act of 1919 to cases where the contract of sale 
is made by the giver of the notice to quit, is not retrospective 
so as to be applicable to cases such as this case, where the 
notice would, if valid, have expired before the commencement 
of the Act. 

Murphy v. Hurley (91 L.J.P.C. 116; [1922] 1 A.C. 369) was 
an Irish case, where it was a condition of the tenancy that a sea¬ 
wall built along the edge of his property by the landlord to protect 
the holdings of his tenants from the sea should be kept in repair 
by the landlord, and rent was paid and received on that basis. 
The landlord was held liable for damage caused to the tenants 
by the incursion of sea-water owing to non-repair of the wall, and 
notice to the landlord that the waU was out of repair was held 
not to be a condition precedent to his liability for the damage 
caused, though such notice is required to make the landlord liable 
for damage in ordinary cases arising from breach of a covenant 
on"'his part to repair the premises. 

Several cases have arisen under the recent Agriculture 
Act, 1920. By Section 10, Sub-section 1 of that Act, which 
gives the tenant who has received a notice to quit a right to 
compensation for disturbance, it is provided that the compensation 
shall not be payable in any case where the landlord has made 
an offer in writing to withdraw the notice to quit and the tenant 
has unreasonably refused or failed to accept the offer. In Perrett 
and Benett-Stanford's Arbitration, In re (91 L.J.K.B. 930; [1922] 
2 K.B. 692) the landlord had given the tenant notice to quit, but 
had offered to withdraw it and allow the tenant to remain in 
occupation at a substantially increased rent. This was held 
not to be an offer to withdraw the notice to quit, and the Court 
of Appeal intimated its opinion that a withdrawal of a notice 
to quit to avoid the landlord’s liability for disturbance should 
be unconditional. The Master of the Rolls said: ‘‘ It is impossible, 
in fmy opinion, by any stretch of language, to say that an offer 
that a man may remain in occupation of his farm if he pays 
£670 a year is any withdrawal of a notice to determine the 
then tenancy which was at £600 a year rent.” 

In HandlUm Gell v. White (91 L.J.K.B. 876 ; [1922] 2 K.B. 
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422) a tenant who had on September 29, 1920, received notice 
to quit his farm on September 29,1921, gave notice on November 
17, 1920, of his intention to claim compensation under Section 
11 of the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1908. That Section was 
repealed by the Agriculture Act, 1920, which came into force 
on January 1, 1921, and by Section 10 substituted a new right 
to compensation for disturbance to be computed at an amount 
equal to one year’s rent of the holding. The tenant gave no 
notice of his intention to claim compensation under that Section 
as required by Sub-section 7 (6) thereof. It was held by the 
Court of Appeal that he had no right to claim the full year’s 
rent under Section 10 of the Act of 1920, not having given the 
required notice of intention, but that his right of making a 
claim under Section 11 of the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1^8, 
for the actual loss and expense incurred in going out, was 
preserved by the Interpretation Act, 1889, Section 38, as a 
“right acquired” at the date of the repeal of Section 11 of 
the Act of 1908 by the Act of 1920. 

By Section 18, Sub-section 1 of the Agriculture Act, 1920, 
differences arising out of claims by a tenant against a landlord for 
compensation for improvements, etc., or out of claims by a land¬ 
lord against a tenant for any breach of contract or otherwise 
in respect of the holding, are to be determined by arbitration 
and by Sub-section 2 : “ Any such claim as is mentioned in 
this Section shall cease to be enforceable after the expiration of 
two months from the termination of the tenancy unless particu¬ 
lars thereof have been given by the landlord to the tenant or 
by the tenant to the landlord, as the case may be, before the 
expiration of that period.” In Jones v. Evans (92 L.J.K.B. 35) 
a question arose as to the sufficiency of a landlord’s particulars 
of claim against the tenant for breaches of agreement. The 
particulars stated the heads of claim in general terms and did 
not state the amount claimed, e,g. “ 1. For neglect or failure to 
keep the dwelling-house, cowhouse, stable, pigstyes, cattle shed, 
the loft of the old house, and premises generally in substantial 
repair. ... 6. For failure to cultivate the said farm and lands 

in a good husbandlike manner according to the custom of the 
country.” It was held by the Court of Appeal, afiSrming the 
judgment of the County Court Judge, that the particulars were 
sufficient. They considered that having regard to the severity 
of the penalty for not giving the particulars in time—namely, 
the unenforceability of the claim—and having regard to the 
fact that the particulars are not bound to be given in writing, 
the presumption is that the requirement as to particulars is 
not intended to be construed strictly, and that it is in general 
sufficient if the document or conversation which contains the 
particulars gives an indication to the other side of the particular 
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kind of claim which is going to be made, even though such 
particulars may have to be amplified when the parties come 
before the arbitrator. Lord Justice Bankes stated his opinion 
to be that particulars, though scanty, are particulars within the 
Section provided they contain information as to the nature of 
the claim as distinguished from the class of claim. 

Dale V. Hatfield Chase Corporation ([1922] 2 K.B. 282} was a 
case where compensation for disturbance was claimed under 
Section 11 of the Act of 1908, as the tenancy was terminated 
on February 2, 1920, before the Act of 1920 came into operation. 
Section 11 of the Act of 1908 provides that no compensation shall 
be payable to the tenant for loss or expenses incurred in connection 
with the sale or removal of his household goods, implements, 
produce or farm stock, unless he has given to the landlord a 
reasonable opportunity of making a valuation of such goods, 
implements, produce and stock. A similar provision is contained 
in Section 10 of the Act of 1920. It was held by the Court of 
Appeal that the question whether the tenant has given such a 
reasonable opportunity is in each case a question of fact depend¬ 
ing on the circumstances. The mere lapse of an interval of 
several months between notice of intention to claim compen¬ 
sation and sale or removal is not of itself sufficient to satisfy the 
condition. It was held in the same case that where the tenant 
of an agricultural holding has given notice to his landlord of 
his intention to claim compensation for disturbance, and the 
landlord before the appointment of an arbitrator to decide the 
question sells the land subject to the tenancy, the person who is 
liable to pay such compensation as may be awarded is the person 
who is entitled to receive the rent at the termination of the 
tenancy, and the notice of intention to claim gi^^pn to the original 
landlord will enure for the benefit of the tenant against such 
last-named person. It was also held that for the purpose of 
Section 48, Sub-section 2 of the Act of 1908, which provides that 
the designations of “ landlord ” and “ tenant ’’ shall continue 
to apply to the parties “ until the conclusion of any proceedings ” 
taken under the Act in respect of compensation, the commence¬ 
ment of the “ proceedings ” is not the service of notice of inten¬ 
tion to claim compensation, but the appointment of the arbi¬ 
trator. 

In Russell and Harding^s Arbitration, In re (39 Times L.R. 92) 
it was held that the mere fact that the farmhouse on a large 
farm has for a time been let by the tenant to a sub-tenant with 
the approval of the landlord for the purpose of taking in paying 
guests does not prevent the farm from being a “ holding ’’ within 
the definition in Section 48, Sub-section 1 of the Agricultural 
Holdings Act, 1908, i.e. a parcel of land held by a tenant “ which 
is either wholly agricultural or wholly pastoral, or in part agri- 
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cultural and as to the residue pastoral/’ so as to entitle the tenant 
to obtain the compensation given by that Act and the Act of 
1920. 

Greenshielda v. Boger (91 L.J.P.C. 177; [1922] S.C. (H.L.) 
140) was a Scottish case which went up to the House of Lords. 
The question arose under Sections of the Agricultural Holdings 
(Scotland) Act, 1908, which correspond with Sections 6 and 13 
of the English Act, requiring questions between landlord and 
tenant arising under the Act or the contract of tenancy to be 
determined by a single arbitrator notwithstanding any agreement 
providing for a different method of arbitration. The landlord 
had agreed with the incoming tenant that the latter should 
relieve him of the claim of the outgoing tenant, and a clause to 
this effect was inserted in the lease to the incoming tenant, and 
was communicated to the outgoing tenant. It was held that 
a question between the outgoing and the incoming tenant as to 
the compensation payable was not a case of the landlord and 
tenant failing to agree within Section 6, Sub-section 1 of the 
Act, and therefore it might properly be determined by two 
arbiters and an oversman (Anglice, two arbitrators and an 
umpire) as in an ordinary arbitration not within the Act. 

In the very recent and important case of Edell v. Dulieu 
([1923] W.N. 23) it was held that Section 28 of the Agriculture 
Act, 1920, which enacts that a notice to quit a holding shall be 
invalid if it purports to terminate the tenancy before the expira¬ 
tion of twelve months from the end of the then current year 
of the tenancy, only applies to yearly tenancies, and not to a 
notice to terminate a lease for twenty-one years under a power 
to determine at the end of seven or fourteen years by a six- 
months’ notice. Also it was held that such a notice to terminate 
a lease is not a notice to quit within Section 10 of the same 
Act, and therefore that the tenant under such a lease whose 
tenancy is so determined is not entitled to compensation for 
disturbance like the more fortunate tenant who holds under a 
yearly tenancy and whose tenancy is brought to an end by an 
ordinary notice to quit. 

4. Produce, Under this head some cases should be noted 
relating to the sale of milk. In Dewey v. Faulkner (39 Times 
L.R. 130) one Faulkner was charged with selling milk from which 
10 per cent, of the original fat had been abstracted. He 
rehed as a defence imder Section 25 of the Food and Drugs 
Act, 1875, on a written warranty which he alleged was contained 
in (1) a memorandum of agreement for sale of “new milk” 
between him and a dairy company from whom he purchased, 
and (2)^ a written label attached to the chums sent under the 
contract by the dairy company bearing the words “ Guaranteed 
pure unskimmed milk with all its cream.” The Court held that 
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the label attached to the chums was not a warranty within the 
Act, there being nothing to connect it with the written agree¬ 
ment for sale. They also held that the agreement to supply 
“ new milk ’’ was not a warranty that the milk satisfied the 
requirements of the Act. In Penrice v. Brander ([1921] S.C.(J.) 
63), which was a Scottish case, a farmer was charged with 
contravening Section 6 of the Sale of Food and Drugs Act, 1875, 
by selling milk which was not genuine by reason of its containing 
less than 3 per cent, of milk fat. The alleged deficiency in fat 
was established, but it was also proved that the milk had not 
been tampered with in any way, the deficiency being due to 
the milk having stood for some time in the cans and to the 
samples having been drawn from the tap at the bottom after 
the cream had risen. It was further proved that sellers of milk 
recognised the necessity of redistributing the milk fat; and that 
the method which the accused instructed his servant to follow, 
but which the servant omitted on that occasion in question, was 
to draw off a quantity of milk from the bottom of the can and 
to pour it at the top before proceeding to sell the milk. It was 
held that the offence of selling milk which was not genuine had 
been proved. 

5. Miscellaneous, Two questions relating to Income Tax may 
first be noticed under this head. In Donald v. Inland Revenue 
Commissioners ([1922] S.C. 237) a farmer rented the seasonal 
grazing of certain grass parks which he used as an accessory 
to his farm. He was assessed under Schedule B in respect of 
his occupation of the farm and under Schedule D in respect of 
the profits from the grazing of the grass parks. The owner of 
the grass parks was assessed under Schedule A as owner and 
under Schedule B as occupier. The farmer appealed against 
the assessment under Schedule D, contending that his assess¬ 
ment under Schedule B covered his whole profits as a farmer, and 
further that any profits from the grazings were incapable of 
being separately ascertained. It was held that he was rightly 
assessed under Schedule D, and that the Commissioners in the 
absence of any return by him of his profits were justified in 
estimating them on the basis of the rental of the parks for the 
year preceding the year of assessment. In Inland Revenue 
Commissioners v. Anderson ([1922] S.C. 284) a Scottish farmer 
renting a farm at £760, had let the right of shooting over his 
farm at a rent of £250, and he claimed that the assessment on 
him for income tax under Schedule B should be reduced by the 
rent he received from sub-letting the shooting. It was held that 
the farmer was the occupier of the land and not the shooting 
tenant and the farmer must be assessed on his full rent under 
Schedule B, and could not be relieved by transferring any part 
of the burden to the shooting tenant. 
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In Knowles v. Salford Corporation (91 L.J.Ch. 406; [1922] 

1 Ch. 328) a landowner applied for an injunction to restrain 
a corporation from hiring land from him compulsorily for the 
purpose of providing allotments, on the ^ound that the land 
in question was pasture land, and that as its use for allotments 
would involve breaking it up, the order could not under the 
words of paragraph 2 of Part II of the First Schedule to the Small 
Holdings and Allotments Act, 1908, be made unless the Minister 
of Agriculture and Fisheries is satisfied that no other suitable 
land in the neighbourhood is available. The Court, however, 
held that all that is required by the enactment in question is 
that the Minister should express his satisfaction that the land 
included in the order cannot be successfully cultivated for 
allotments without breaking up the pasture (a fairly obvious 
conclusion, having regard to the ordinary nature of allot¬ 
ments), and that it is not necessary that he should express his 
satisfaction that no land in the neighbourhood can be provided 
for allotments without breaking up pasture. The question, 
however, of taking and breaking up pasture land for allotments 
has since been dealt with by Section 8 of the Allotments Act, 
1922 (see ante), and no pasture land may now be compulsorily 
hired for allotments if it is proved to the satisfaction of the Minis¬ 
ter that equally suitable arable land is reasonably available 
for hiring. 

In Thomas v. Cower Rural Council (91 L.J.K.B. 666 ; [1922] 

2 K.B. 76) it was held that Section 67 of the Highways Act, 
1835, which empowers the surveyor of highways to “ scour, 
cleanse, and keep open all ditches, gutters, drains, or watercourses, 
and also to make and lay such trunks, tunnels, plats, or bridges 
... in and through any lands or grounds adjoining or lying 
near to any highway, upon paying the owner, etc.,’’ does not 
authorise a highway authority to divert water from the highway 
on to private lands. 

Oeoghegan v. Henry ([1922] 2 Ir.R.l) was an Irish case where 
a landowner, over whose holding an adjoining owner had a private 
general right of way, erected a gate across the passage over which 
this right of way existed, without however any intention of 
interfering with or derogating from the rights of the adjoining 
owner. The latter objecting to the obstruction, left the gate 
open after he had used the way. The landowner over whose 
land the way passed claimed damages for the failure and 
refusal of the other to close the gate. It was held that the 
gate having been erected by the one owner in the reasonable 
and proper exercise of his rights in his own property, there was 
an obligation cast upon the other to close when using the way. 

Aubrey J. Spencer. 

16 Old Square, 

Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 
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Table I. — Acreage under Crops and Grass ; and Number 
of Live Stock on the Srd June, 1922, and ith June, 1921, 
in England and Wales. 


Total Area (excluding water) .... 
Total Acreage under Crops and Grass (a) 


Acres 

82.$85.350 


Acres 

4,761,270 


Arable Land. 

Permanent Grass for Hay . . 

,, ,, not for Hay. 

Bough Grazings .... 


Wheat. 

Barley]. 

Oats. 

Mixed Com. 

Bye. 

Beans . 

Peas. 

Potatoes . 

Turnips and Swedes. 

Mangolds. 

Cabbage, KohI-Rabi\ 

and Rape (6) J. 

Vetches or Tares. 

Lucerne. 

Hops. 

Small Fruit. 

Clover, Sainfoin, and Grasses under Rotation 

for Hay.. 

M n not for Hay 

Other Crops . 

Bare Fallow. 


Horses used for Agriculture (c) . 

Stallions being used for service . 
Unbroken ( One year and above 
Horses ( Under one year . . 


Total 

Other Horses . 


Total of Horses 


Cows and Heifers in Milk. 

Cows in Calf but not in Milk . . . . 

Heifers in Calf. 

Bulls being used for service . . . . 

Other Cattle :—Two years and above 
„ ,, One year and under two 

„ „ Under one year . . . 

Total of Cattle . , . 


Kwos kept for Breeding .... 
Rams and Ram Lambs to be used for f 
Other Sheep:—One year and above . 

„ „ Under one year . . 

Total of Sheep . . . 


Sows kept for Breeding 
Boars being used for service 
Other Figs. 


Total of Pigs 


23,421,673 23,641,733 

1 2,604,120 

2,602,338 

10,583,258 10,843,512 

727,267 

774,724 

3,893,036 3,568,978 

520,082 

483,472 

8,945,379 9,129,243 

1,356,781 

1,344,142 

3,291,554 3,235,661 

1,489,922 

1,496,276 

1,931,261 1,937,254 

35,656 

38,750 

1,302,635 1,355,869 

61,413 

79,751 

1,961,457 1,933,410 

202,508 

215,533 

105,540 114,588 

19,684 

20,896 

84,012 78,451 

670 

380 

283,687 245,370 

1,241 

1,449 

173,045 142,044 

566 

554 

636,244 631,648 

24,933 

26,152 

775,212 845,015 

' 45,916 

49,995 

411,126 364,416 

11,515 

1 10,356 

127,186 136,593 

9,590 

13,270 

135,285 102,916 

894 

770 

60.466 46,965 

164 

209 

26.452 25,133 



73,972 71,748 

774 

839 

1.334.497 1,668,654 

193,149 

188,982 

664.720 675,416 

110,279 

116,082 

207.480 170,347 

2,418 

1,850 

398,981 497,776 

6,987 

8,906 

No. ~ No. 

No. 

No. 

721,572 736,478 

83,522 

86,261 

4,989 5,916 

1,085 

1,254 

189,703 190,909 

84,784 

84,599 

60,807 74,646 

17,083 

17,724 

983,071 1,007,847 

136,474 

139,838 

197,631 209,737 

23,319 

27,166 

1,180,702 1,217,584 

169,793 

167,003 

1,684,436 1,630,044 

249,550 

”"24*6,070 

256,919 226,093 

31,715 

25,725 

270,322 344,214 

28.999 

29,251 

70,442 66,235 

12,105 

12,607 

764,860 839,961 

75,506 

82,813 

987,313 744,321 

179,747 

149,196 

936,597 941,439 

174,150 

178,855 

4,970,889 4,792,307 

761,772 

724,417 

4,019,679 3,979,389 

1,408,467 

1,357,147 

108,962 121,242 

43,227 

44,687 

1,570,947 2,101,374 

666,758 

583,684 

4,472,806 4,412,631 

1,247,174 

1,231,459 

10,172,394 10,614,636 

3,265,626 

3,216,877 

275,iM 306,107 

1 ~ 2^882 

29,7^ 

21,325 22,624 

1,496 

1,610 

1,818,856 1,961,373 

166,713 

184,066 

2,114*846 ^0,104 

184,091 

^’ 3 ^ 


(а) Not incluviing Rough Grazings. 

(б) In 1022 cabbage for fodder only is included, but in 1921 cabbage for human consumption is 
also included. 

(c) Including Mares kept for Breeding. 
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Table II.—^Total Produce, Acreage, and Yield per Acre of 

1922 and 1921, tvith the Average 


Crops 

Total Produce 

Acreage 

Yield 
per Acre 

Average of 
Ten Years 


1922 

1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

1021 

1912-1921 

WHEAT. 

England . . . 

Wales . . . 

Scotland . 

Qrs. 

7,540,000 

124,000 

315,000 

Qrs 

8,685,000 

137,000 

321,000 

Acres 

1.931,214 

35,652 

65,251 

Acres 

1,937,229 

38.760 

65,191 

Bush. 

31-2 

27-9 

88-6 

Bush. 

85-5 

28-3 

39*4 

Bushels. 

30-8 

27-6 

80-3 

Grbat Britain . 
Ireland . . . 

7,979,000 

177,000 

9,043,000 

181,000 

(<02,032,117 

40,864 

(41)2.041,170 
1 L 42,963 

81-4 

347 

35-4 

83-8 

31-0 

85-8 

United Kingdom 

8,166,000 

9,224,000 

2,072,981 

2,084,133 

81-6 

35-4 

31-2 

BARLEY 

(ft) 

England . . . 

4,854,000 

5,069,000 

1,302,364 

1,366,824 

20*8 

200 

30-9 

Wales . . . 

214,000 

240,000 

61,388 

79,751 

280 

241 

29-5 

Scotland . 

736,000 

739,000 

167,020 

170,716 

37-6 

34*6 

35-4 

Great Britain . 

6,804,000 

6,048,000 

(r)1.520,772 

(e)l,606,291 

30-5 

301 

31-3 

Ireland . . . 

800,000 

714,000 

170,266 

175,460 

40-3 

32*6 

40-8 

United Kingdom 

6,664,000 

6,762,000 

1,691,037 

1,781,761 

31-6 

30-4 

32*3 

OATS. 

England . . . 

8,543,000 

9,277,000 

1,955,494 

1,932,236 

84‘9 

38-4 

38-9 

Wales ... 

746,000 

756,000 

201,648 

215,358 

29-6 

28-1 

38-7 

Scotland ... 

4,812,000 

4,793,000 

088,392 

1,011,616 

38>9 

87-9 

39-3 

Great Britain . 

14,101,000 

14,826,000 

(/)3,145,534 

(/)3,169,209 

35-9 

37-6 

38-6 

Ireland . . . 

0,317,000 

6,768,000 

1,213,692 

1,254,189 

41’6 

36-8 

48-6 

United Kingdom 

20,418,000 

20,594,000 

4,369,226 

4,413,398 

87-5 

87-3 

41-4 

BEAKS. 

England . . . 

834,000 

774,000 

j 

270,942 

236,902 

24-6 

26-3 

27-3 

Wales 

3,600 

8,700 

1 1,070 

1,272 

260 

23-5 

27-3 

Scotland . 

16,000 

18,700 

3,692 

i,704 

34-6 

_.J 

31-7 

36-7 

Great Britain . 

853,500 

796,400 

(ff)276,713 

07)241,878 

24-8 

26-3 

27-5 

Ireland 

(i) 

(»•) 

(9 

(9 

(9 

(9 

t44-0 

United Kingdom 

(t*) 

(i) 

(9 

(9 

(9 

(9 

t27-9 

PEAS. 








England . . . 

261,000 

312,000 

122,602 

105,362 

17-0 

23*7 

24-8 

Wales . . . 

490 

810 

215 

337 

18-3 

19*3 

21-8 

Scotland . 

200 

260 

102 

102 

16-4 

20-0 

23-6 

Great Britain . 

261,690 

313,070 

(g)122,819 

(g)105,801 

17-0 

123-7 

24-8 

Ireland . . . 

«) 

(i) 

(9 

(9 

(9 

(9 

t30-2 

United Kingdom 

1 

(i) 

(9 

(9 

(9 

(9 

(9 

t24-2 


(a) The particulars for Ireland have been furnished by the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction for Ireland, and those for Scotland by the Board of Agriculture for 
Scotland. Xo Produce Statistics are collected for the Channel Islands and the Isle of Man, 
(fr) Including Bere. 

(c) Xo Hops are grown in any other part of the United Kingdom. 

(a) Excltulve of a certain area (amounting in 1922 to 51 acres), the produce of which was 
out green. 

(e) Exclusive of a certain area (amounting in 1022 to 200 acres) the produce of which was 
out green. 
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each of the Principal Crops in the United Kingdom (a) in 
of the Ten Years 1912-1921. 



Total Produce 

Acrense 

1 Yield 

Average of 

drops—confinuad 





per 

Aoxe 

the 










1022 

1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

1921 

1912-1921 

POTATOES. 

Tons 

Tons 

Acres 

Acres 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

England . . . 

3,846,000 

2,812,000 

536,244 

531,648 

7-2 

6-3 

6-0 

Wales . . . 

106,000 

146,000 

24,933 

26,162 

6-6 

6-6 

6-3 

Scotland . 

1,191.000 

1,040,000 

157,404 

153,820 

7-6 

6-8 

6-5 

Great Britain . 

5,203,000 

3,998,000 

718,681 

, 711,620 

7-2 

5-6 

6-1 

Ireland . . . 

3,431,000 

2,556,000 

669,549 

1 568,091 

60 

4-5 

6-1 

United Kingdom 

8,634,WO 

6,554,000 

1,288,130 

! 1,279,711 

6*7 

5-1 

6-6 

TURNIPS 








AND SWEDES. 








England . . . 

10,372,000 

6,978,000 

773,770 

i 843,181 

13-4 

7*1 

12-1 

Wales . . . 

636,000 

630,000 

45,916 

49,995 

11-7 

12-6 

14-3 

Scotland . 

6,880,000 

7,182,000 

404,112 

1 410,789 

170 

17-4 

16-6 

Great Britain . 

17,788,000 

13,740,000 

(A)1,223,798 

*(A)1,303,965 

14-6 

10-6 

13-6 

Ireland 

3,438,000 

3,882,000 

247,911 

265,599 

13-9 

14-6 

16-4 

United Kingdom 

21,226,000 

17,622,000 

1,471,709 

1,669,564 

14*4 

1V2 

141 

MANGOLDS. 








England . 

8,883,000 

6,077,000 

409,873 

362,709 

20-6 

16-8 

18-8 

Wales 

177,000 

174,000 

11,615 

10,356 

15-4 

16-8 

17-1 

Scotland . . . 

34,600 

85,500 

2,008 

1,771 

17*2 

20-0 

19-5 

Great Britain . 

8,594,600 

6,286,500 

(A;423,896 

(A)374,836 

20-3 

16-8 

18-7 

Ireland . . . 

1,330,000 

1,610,000 

83,554 

78,643 

15*9 

19-2 

19-3 

United Kingdom 

9,924,000 

7,796,500 

506,950 

453, 

196 

17-2 

18-8 

HAY from 








Cdoteb, Sain¬ 








foin, &o. 





Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

England . 

1,518,000 

1,956,000 

1,334,497 

1,568,654 

22-7 

24-9 

28-8 

Wmes . . . 

213,000 

188,000 

193,149 

188,982 

22-1 

200 

26-1 

Scotland . . . 

679,000 

681,000 

431,601 

1 410,556 

31-5 

28-3 

80-7 

Great Britain . 

2,410,000 

2,725,000 

1 1,969,247 

1 2,168,002 

24-6 

26-1 

28-0 

Ireland . . . 

«) 

(i) 

(9 

1 (9 

(9 

(9 

30-6t 

United Kingdom 


. (9 

(9 

j9^ 

(9 

(9_ 

32-Ot 

HAY from 








Permanent 








Grass. 








England . . . 

3,686,000 

2,840,000 

3,803,036 

3,668,978 

18-4 

15-9 

21-8 

Wales . . . 

472,000 

365,000 

620,082 

483,472 

18-2 

14-7 

19-6 

Scotland . . . 

223,000 

205,000 

144,804 

142,964 

30-9 

28-7 

30-4 

Great Britain . 

4,281,000 

3,400,000 

4,657,922 

4,195,414 

18-8 

16-2 

21-8 

Ireland . . . 

(9 

(9 

(9 

(9 

(9 

(9 

41-7t 

United Kingdom 

(i) 

__^(9 __ 


(9 __ 



27-4t 

HOPS. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 






England (e) . . 

301,000 

224,000 

26,452 

25,133 

11-4 1 

8-9 

10-4 


(/) Exclusive of a certaiu area (amounting in 1922 to 6,828 acres) the produce of which 
was cut green. 

ig) Exclusive of a certain area (amounting In 1922 to 12,907 acres of boons and 61,252 acres 
of peas) the produce of which was cut or picked green. 

fa) Exclusive of a certain area (amounting in 1922 to 1,442 acres of turnips and swedes, 
-- * IgOl ’ '-- 
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Table III.—^Hops :—Total Produce, Acreage, and Yield per 
Acre, in 1922 and 1921, in each County of England in which 
Hops were grown; and the Average Yield of the Ten Years 
1912-1921. 




Total produce 

Acreage 

Yield per acre 

Average 
of the 


1922 

1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

1921 

Ten yean 
1912-21 

Total for England . 

Cwt. 

301,000 

Cwt. 

224,000 

Acres 

26,452 

Acres 

25,133 

Cwt. 

11-4 


Cwt. 

10-4 


/East . 

46,000 

39,000 

4,095 

4,005 

11-2 

9-6 

11-4 


Mid . . . 

72,000 

52,000 

5,528 

5,414 

131 

9-7 

120 

Kent - 

Weald . . 

88,000 

52,000 

7,113 

6,634 

12-4 

7*9 

10-7 

1 

^ Total—Kent 

206,000 

143,000 

1 16,736 

16,053 

12-3 

8-9 ' 

11-3 

Hampshire .... 

11,000 

9,000 

1 1,073 

1,043 

, 10*3 

8*4 . 

9-9 

Surrey 


i 2,200 

1,500 

! 217 

196 

; 101 

7-4 1 

8-2 

Sussex, East 

1 32,500 

12,000 

1 2,271 

2,186 

i 14-3 

5-6 

9-8 

„ West . . . 

950 

730 

1 83 

83 

11-4 

8-8 

10-9 

Gloucester .... 

85 

8 

10 

10 

8-5 

0-8 

9*5 ! 

—. 

Hereford .... 

30,000 

33,000 

3,945 

3,522 

7-6 

1 8-1 

Salop 


370 

750 

73 

73 

50 

10'2 1 

' 7-0 

Worcester .... 

17,700 

24,000 

2,032 i 

1,963 

; 8-7 

121 1 
1-5 i 

j 8-7 

Berkshire .... 

40 

6 

1 11 

4 

3-5 


Suffolk, 

East . . . 



! 1 , 




— 


Table IV .—Annual Average Prices, per Imperial Quarter and 
per Imperial Bushel, of British Corn, in England and Wales, 
from 1914 to 1922 ; with the Value of £100 of Tithe Rent- 
Charge, based on the Septennial Average Prices, 


Year 

i 

1 

Wh( 

Annual average price 
)er Imperial Quarter 


i 

Annual average price 
per Imperial Bushel 


Value of tithe 
rent-charge cff 
£100^ 

sat 

Barley 

I Oats 

j Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 


8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

1 

8, 

d. 

i 6, 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

1914 

34 

11 

27 

2 

20 

11 

i 4 


3 

4i 

2 

7i 

77 

1 

H 

1916 

62 

10 

37 

4 

30 

2 

' 6 

n 

4 

8 

3 


83 

2 

6} 

1916 

68 

5 

63 

6 

33 

5 I 

1 7 

3i 

6 

8J 

4 

2 

92 

1 

Oi 

1917 

76 

9 

64 

9 

49 

10 

9 

5i 

8 

1 

6 

2J 

U09 

3 

11 

1918 

72 

10 

69 

0 

49 

4 

9 

H i 

7 

H 

6 

2 

U09 

3 

11 

1919 

72 

11 

76 

9 

62 

6 

9 

i 

9 

H 

6 

6J 

no9 

3 

11 

1920 

80 

10 

89 

6 

66 

10 

10 


11 

2 

7 

IJ 

1109 

3 

11 

1921 

71 

6 

62 

2 

34 

2 

8 llj 

6 

H 

4 

3i 

1109 

3 

11 

1922> 

47 

10 

40 

1 

29 

1 1 

5 llj 

6 

0 

3 


1109 

3 

11 


» The Septennial Average Price of British Corn, for the seven years ended 1836, upon which 
the amount of Tithe Kent-charge was calculated, was for Wheat 7«. for Barley 3«. Hid., 
and for Oats 2«. 9d., per Imperial Bushel. The Tithe Act, 1918, fixes the value of Tithe Rent 
charge up to the year 1925 inclusive, at the sum payable In 1918, i.«., the value based on the 
septennial averages for the period ended 1917. 
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NOTES, COMMUNICATIONS AND REVIEWS. 

Government Inquiries into Agriculture. In the closing days 
of the year the Government has taken steps to investigate 
certain problems in which the welfare of the agricultural industry 
is much involved. A Departmental Committee was set up in 
the Autumn by Sir Arthur Griffith-Boscawen, then Minister 
for Agriculture, to examine the means available for increasing 
the credit facilities of agriculturists, both long-term credit for 
the purchase of holdings and for the execution of estate improve¬ 
ments, and short term credit, to facilitate the conduct of the 
farmers* daily business. 

Later, another Departmental Committee was constituted 
by Sir Robert Sanders, who had then succeeded Sir A. G. Bos- 
cawen at the Ministry, to inquire into the disparity in the prices 
received by the producer and those paid by the consumer. 
This disparity has been the subject of comment by farmers* 
organisations for some time, and it was felt that it was a serious 
factor in the economic situation in that it tended to reduce 
consumption and to increase the cost of living, and consequently, 
of labour. 

Lastly, arising out of an important debate on Unemploy¬ 
ment in the House of Commons, the Prime Minister decided 
to appoint a Tribunal of Investigation, composed of economists 
not directly interested in Agriculture, to examine the develop¬ 
ment of the industry in other countries, and to report as to the 
steps which might be taken to increase production and employ¬ 
ment in this country. 

The reports of these three bodies are awaited with much 
interest. 

A Suggestion for Restoring the Corn-producing Properties 
of the Second-rate Land on the Lincolnshire Wolds. 

The loss of humus in Wold Land attracted my attention some 
twenty years ago, and I have been striving between times to 
find a solution to a most serious problem. So far as I can gather, 
the Wolds of our county were brought into cultivation about 
one hundred and fifty years ago, and by the process of paring 
and burning, rabbit warrens were converted into corn-producing 
land. Marling, the cultivation of turnips and the treading of 
the land by sheep, as well as the four-field shift, made Wold 
farming a paying concern, but now that the humus has been 
exhausted by artificial manures, some means must be employed 
to return this organic matter to the soil or rent-paying crops 
cannot be grown. 

Is the second-rate land of the Wolds of Lincolnshire to go out 
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of cultivation or will the production of a humus-containing sod 
save the situation ? 

After eight years’ inspection and study of the growth of 
various seedings of pasture-land in the County of Roxburgh, 
where the late Mr. R. H. Elliott, with the botanical help of Mr, 
Hunter, of Chester, developed a seeding that has since been known 
as the “ Clifton Park System,” wild white clover has been found 
to be the real foundation of permanent pasture, and will, I believe, 
be the means of restoring the humus that the Wolds have lost. 

A serious proposition is the cost of stocking the pastures. 
It is not necessary or even advisable to attempt in the early 
stages to plant more than one-fourth of the usual course of 
seeds with a permanent mixture. One can calculate what 
would be the proportion at the end of four years and cut one’s 
coat accordingly. Look at this question anyhow you may, it 
will not answer where shortness of capital is a stumbling-block, 
as capital would gradually be invested in the soil, which in its 
yearly increased fertility would become the granary of the 
future. 

Much has been said and written by “ the powers that be ” 
about the right and wrong way to treat pasture seeds after 
harvest and in subsequent years. An erroneous statement is 
often seen in print that it is injurious to stock early on account 
of the plants being tom up by the roots and so injuring the 
pasture. Nature does not allow these plants to be uprooted; 
when they have grown herbage they have also made roots so 
strong that they cannot be pulled by hand, much less drawn 
by the grazing of animals. It is desirable that the pastures 
should be allowed latitude from mid-July to the end of August 
during the first year’s grazing. It gives the Wild White Clover 
an opportunity to spread, and the effect in a growing time has 
to be seen to be believed. Two or three weel^ after the stock 
has been removed from the heavily grazed pasture a grass 
mower should be used, and two benefits will accrue; all thistles 
wiU be cut and those flower heads that have escaped the drastic 
grazing will be prevented from running to seed, so inimical to 
sweet herbage. If possible this should be done in wet weather, 
as the rain will enter the thistle stems, and the grass mower 
will stand a better chance of not being shaken to pieces on 
hard ground. Nothing has surprised me more than the decrease 
in the crop of thistles (1922); from the early stages of the war 
the work of eradication has been neglected on neighbouring 
farms, consequently seed in clouds has fallen on my adjacent 
acres. What the cause of this yearly decrease is, I cannot with 
conviction explain, but it has assumed almost imbelievable 
proportions. The mowing part of the 1919 seeding is not more 
free from these pests than that which has been grazed. Is it not 
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probable that the close herbage, excluding the sun’s rays and 
preventing cracks in the top soil, has crowded out not only 
thistles but many other noxious weeds ? Atmospheric influences 
have as much to do with a satisfactory result as other important 
details, and when these are thoroughly sifted it is probable that, 
as in the case with com harvests, seasons will be found to have 
as much to do with successful results as human assistance. 

The pasture should not be mown the first season; this is far 
more important with permanent than temporary plants. In the 
latter case it will perhaps be advisable to mow, as the nitrogen 
introduced into the soil will be greater in quantity and so of 
more value than from a grazed field, for the roots of the red 
clovers especially will have full opportunity to exercise their 
functions, and nitrogen more than any other chemical constituent 
is what the Wolds require, with perhaps the exception of 
potash, but here a practical not a theoretical chemist should 
advise. 

On the serious matter of expense, I advise all who can, to 
grow their own Wild White Clover Seed. Merchants have 
extolled the virtues of Kentish seed, but home grown is equally 
good and probably more suitable to the locality, and so more 
useful than the highly priced and well-advertised article. I also 
suggest drilling the dressings from the home-grown crop, if these 
are found on analysis to be reasonably free from weed seeds. 
On poor soil Wild White Clover can with difficulty be found 
after the corn is cut, but if other seeds are present, you may be 
sure the little marvel will be in attendance and offiy requires 
time and manure to come to the front, and remain the most 
prominent of them all. “ Where I dine, I sleep,” said the 
immortal Jorrocks, and where Wild White Clover is, there it will 
continue. 

Some seeds wiU pay to be included in the mixture, especially 
for mowing or for grazing the first and second years, but the 
question of expense comes into the argument. 

I am as yet somewhat in the dark as to the result of laying 
down land to permanent or temporary pasture, and as the seeding 
is at present expensive, unable to say that the result will be 
economic. So far as I am at present in a position to state, the 
following may be useful to those who wish to put down Wold 
land to temporary or permanent pasture, and although satisfied 
with the results of my own experience to date, my statements 
will probably cause strong controversy. 

Great benefit will accrue from treading after harvest, whether 
by cattle, horses or sheep, except during wet weather. 

Probably the seed bed is as important as the seeding. A 
Cambridge Boiler should be used to solidify the soil, which we 
will presume to have been planted with barley or other corn. 
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A coulter drill followed by a flat roller should complete this work 
satisfactorily. Needless to say, the earlier the drilling, the 
more likelihood of a perfect plant. It cannot be too strongly 
emphasised that solidity is the main secret of a successful effort, 
and coulters in good condition are necessary to obtain the desired 
result. 

Now I arrive at the most crucial part of the undertaking, 
viz. the correct seeds to use and the quantities. I have 
altered but may not have improved upon the seeding I used 
in 1919. The following was my prescription for that year, 
per acre :—^Wild White Clover, J lb.; Cocksfoot, 8 lb.; Peren¬ 
nial Red Clover, 1 lb.; Perennial Ryegrass, 6 lb.; Chicory, 
1 lb.; Timothy, 3 lb.; Crested Dogstail, \ lb.; Trefoil, 1 lb.; 
Kidney Vetch, IJ lb.; Italian Ryegrass, 3 lb.; Lucerne, 2 lb.; 
Alsyke, 1 lb.; Dutch White Clover, 3 lb.; Red Clover, J lb.; 
Rough-stalked Meadow Grass, 2 lb.; Smooth-stalked Meadow 
Grass, 1 lb.; Sainfoin, 2 lb. 

As I find that some of these seeds are not of any permanent 
value I now recommend the following:—^Wild White Clover, 

1 lb.; Cocksfoot, 8 lb.; Perennial Red Clover, 2 lb.; Perennial 
Ryegrass, 3 lb.; Chicory, 1 lb.; Burnet, 2 lb.; Yarrow, J lb.; 
Timothy, 1 lb.; Crested Dogstail, 1 lb.; Rough-stalked Meadow 
Grass, 1 lb.; Meadow Fescue, 1 lb.; Trefoil, 1 lb.; Meadow 
Foxtail, 1 lb.; Dutch White Clover, 2 lb.; Broad Red Clover, 

2 lb.; Kidney Vetch (if not to be mown), 2 lb. 

Cocksfoot, only second in value to Wild White Clover, must 
be grazed closely until the middle of July or the stems will become 
hard and unpalatable. 

Perennial Ryegrass I dislike; it may graze better with a 
fuU plant of Wild White Clover than I give it credit for doing, 
but is not to be compared with Cocksfoot as a deep rooter and 
producer of herbage.^ 

Rough-stalked Meadow Grass should always be included in 
any mixture for permanent pasture. It fills up the bottom 
vacancies and appears more in our old grazings than the smooth- 
stalked variety. 

Chicory, Burnet and Yarrow should not be left out of the 
seeding, but if the first-named is present when the plant is mown 
it may cause trouble, as the broad leaves are inclined to hold 
water during a damp hay harvest. 

Perennial Red Clover is a most valuable plant. It is advis¬ 
able that the seed should be guaranteed. 

The remainder of the seeds mentioned in my list are useful 
and should be included in mixtures for Wold land. 

^ This is contrary to common experience in other districts. Perennial 
rye-grass forms up to one-half of the herbage on most of the best pastures 
of England.—^E d. 
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The results of my endeavours at Hallington are for all to 
see, and if my experience interests any of those who have the 
welfare of the Wolds at heart, I shall be pleased to receive 
opinions and welcome ideas on any and all questions that may 
assist in solving this subject which I consider vital to a district 
over which I have ridden for more than fifty seasons. 

Wm. Chattbrton. 

A Short History of British Agriculture. John Orr. (Oxford 
University Press. Pp. 96.) 

It is difficult to place this little volume; one is inclined to 
think that it is intended for school purposes, partly from its 
limited scope and partly owing to the style in which it is written, 
but in the absence of a preface one is simply left to guess at its 
author’s designs. It contrives to afford within its compass of 
only ninety-six pages a glance at the practice of agriculture in 
this country from pre-Roman to post-war times, but from the 
nature of the case, much that is of vital importance has been 
omitted, and all the events happening between 1914 and 1922 
have actually been compressed into fifty-three lines. The 
account of social life in Anglo-Saxon and Norman times is good, 
but in the case of the manor one would have liked a fuller des¬ 
cription of the actual systems of cultivation and land tenure 
—^the words balk,” ‘‘ furlong,” “ lammas-land,” occur 
nowhere. The whole story of the Norman, Plantagenet and 
Tudor periods conveys the impression that the author owes 
a grudge to both Church and State. No mention is made of 
the evolution of the copyholder from the villein, nor is any 
account given of those other traces of former rural economics 
that have come down to us in the shape of the survivals at 
Laxton, Axholme, Braunton and elsewhere. Forestry, the 
incidence of tithe and other charges on land, questions of food 
supply, are all wanting. On page 48 and again on page 67 the 
following statement, which cannot be let pass in silence, occurs, 
“ between 1455 and 1607 the area of land enclosed amounted to 
516,673 acres.” This is a quotation from A. H. Johnson’s 
Disappearance of the Small Landowner, in turn derived from 
Professor Gay’s estimate. The last named authority merely 
gave the figure in question as the “ raised ” total for the whole 
country, obtained from contemporary records relating to a few 
counties. Its error one way or another may amount to many 
tens of thousands of acres (as its compiler would have been 
the first to admit), and it should never be afforded publicity 
in the meticulous form in which Mr. Orr has seen fit to enframe 
it. Again, a minimum wage of 46«. fid. was not fixed by the 
Wages Board in September, 1919, as given on page 94, but 
one of 46«. was put in force in August, 1920. The Board never 
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sanctioned a higher rate than this 465. in the case of the lower 
paid counties, and in September, 1919, the statutory minimum 
was still only 305. 6d.—^ten shillings below Mr. Orr’s figure. 
In the accoimt of the fens a curious mistake is found, for it was 
not the sea that was responsible for the state of the country, 
but the rivers themselves, which were unable rapidly to discharge 
their water owing to gradual silting. It is a pity that room 
was not found for a comparison between the types and methods 
of enclosure carried out in Tudor times and during the Napo¬ 
leonic war—both are mentioned, but the vital distinctions 
between them are not emphasised. It is, however, easy to draw 
attention to omissions in what is a really small book, and it is 
better to turn to its good features. 

The illustrations, ranging from mediaeval ploughs to motor 
tractors, and from a portrait of Jethro Tull to a Clydesdale 
stallion, are excellent, but they are frequently irrelevant to 
letterpress, and the absence of an index makes it difficult to 
find one’s way about. The reader constantly feels that the 
author knows far more about his subject than he cares to exhibit 
and that he wrote his book from a sense of duty, or to meet a 
want which he felt existed, and that he would have been far 
happier if he had been able to select some one period in the 
history of agriculture and do full justice to it. The staccato 
style is probably the result of this feeling of compulsion, for 
it grows progressively as the work proceeds, side by side with 
the compression of matter. If ninety-six pages was the defined 
limit, it would have been better to curtail some of the first 
chapters and devote the space thus saved to an expansion of 
the last two. This review is not intended to be unfavourable 
to a modest effort, but rather to express disappointment that 
an obviously well-equipped writer has been precluded by cir¬ 
cumstances from doing justice to a subject that was never 
more important than at the present time. A sense of proportion 
in regard to current difficulties can best be acquired by reading 
the story of our ancestors’ past struggles with economic pro¬ 
blems, and an account of their ultimate victories is an excellent 
antidote to present pessimism. 

The Agricultural Market Report. (Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries. 2d. weekly; 105. per annum.) 

This official publication deserves to be wider known amongst 
agriculturists. Its form has been modified recently, and several 
new features introduced. It provides a full and complete sum¬ 
mary of the current prices of farm live-stock and produce of 
every kind, fertilisers, feeding-stuffs, etc., together with reports 
on trading at all the more important central and provincial 
markets. Short notes are also included on matters of general 
interest to farmers, both at home and abroad. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE SHOW, 1922. 

President: H.R.H. The Duke of Yoek, K.G. 

British breeders generally are to be congratulated upon the 
very high standard of quality of the numerous exhibits of live 
stock of all descriptions brought together in the Royal Agri¬ 
cultural Society’s Showyard last July. Such a wonderful 
exhibition was all the more remarkable in a year when there has 
been so serious an outbreak (the worst since 1886) of foot and 
mouth disease in the country. 

Some figures relating to this year’s show and to those held 
in 1840 and 1894 are tabulated below. It was the eighty-first 
exhibition of the whole series, the ninth to be held in the Eastern 
Counties, and the third to take place at Cambridge. 


Tmt. 

j 

PrMldont of the Yeax. | 

Implo- 

mentfl, 

entered. 

Kntrlee 
of liive 
Stock. 

Number of 
pereons 
admitted. 

4- ■■ Profit 
— aafiOae. 

1840 

1894 

1922 

5th Duke of Richmond .... 
8th Duke of Devoiislilro .... 
U.R.H. The Duke of York, K.G. . 

115 

6,031 

4,866 

337 

1,864» 

4,200 

[No record! 
111,658 
02,352 

- £938 
+£1,096 
+ £57 


* Exhibition of Pigs abandoned. 


The Cambridgeshire and Isle of Ely Agricultural Society, in 
view of the visit of the ‘‘ Royal,” gave up their own annual fixture, 
and their members received privileges in connection with the 
show similar to those enjoyed by members of the parent Society. 

A site comprising 120 acres, a mile and a quarter from the 
town, was placed at the disposal of the Local Committee by the 
Master and Fellows of Trinity College. Trumpington Road 
formed its western boimdary. Long Road its southern boundary, 
while on the east there were the lines of the London and North 
Western and Great Eastern Railways. When first decided upon, 
the showyard site, with the exception of some 20 acres in the 
vicinity of the Horse Ring, was arable land, and was only laid 
down to grass in the autumn of 1920. The Main Entrance 
buildings were erected in Trumpington Road, and a fleet of motor 
omnibuses during the show period provided a means of transport 
for visitors coming from Cambridge. 

For handling exhibits of all kinds before and after the show, 
and for passenger trafi&o during the show week, the Great Eastern 
Railway Company constructed a special temporary station and 
Loading Dock in the wedge-shaped space between the L. & N.W. 
Railway and the Great Eastern main line immediately adjoining 
the showyard, which greatly facilitated the work of admission 
of all traffic on to the ground, implements and stock being 
specially consigned to the “ Royal Show Dock.” There was a 
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second entrance to the ground in Long Road for the convenience 
of passengers arriving at this temporary station. On the down 
side of the line an island platform 500 ft. long and 45 ft. wide 
was erected, so that it was possible to deal with trains at both 
sides at the same time. Another platform of similar length was 
built on the “ up ” side. End-on loading docks were also pro¬ 
vided for convenience and safety in dealing with traction engines 
and implements loaded on their own wheels. The figures in the 
following paragraph, which are taken from the Railway Gazette, 
will convey some idea of the magnitude of the special trafiic 
involved. 

During the days preceding the show, 1,233 railway wagons 
of all types, many conveying traction engines, agricultural 
machinery, implements, etc., were received. Of these, 407 were 
unloaded by crane power, 700 by hand labour and 126 by means 
of end-on docks. Cartage to the ground required 1,564 loads, 
representing 1,732 tons carted or trailed by G.E.R. teams, 551 
tons being transferred by consignees or their agents. During 
the live stock period, about 40 hours of continuous high pressure, 
from the evening of Saturday, July 1, to the morning of Monday, 
July 3, the 64 special trains, and miscellaneous vehicles equal 
to another train, involved 1,195 vehicles, necessitating 537 dtay 
loads and 330 fioat loads for transferring live stock which could 
not be, or was not, walked to the showyard, requiring the use of 
103 horses. Not a single casualty of any kind occurred, despite 
the fact that much of the work was done on a dark night 
when it was pouring incessantly with rain, entailing great &s- 
comfort to the 434 members of the staff employed. Seventy 
fioats and 105 trolleys were used for this traffic. Fifty-four 
special trains brought passengers to the Royal Show Station 
during the week. 

Prizes offered reached the record sum of £13,800, or £400 
more than at Derby. Breed Societies contributed £4,692, and 
£1,194 were given through the Cambridge Local Committee. In 
view of the distance from the recognized “ homes ’’ of the Lonk, 
Herdwick, Derbyshire Gritstone and Swaledale-Dales-bred sheep, 
classification for these breeds was omitted from the prize-sheet, 
but otherwise there was no change from the previous year in 
the breeds of stock represented at Cambridge. 

A Summary Statement of Entries, Classes and Prizes at the 
1894 and 1922 Meetings is given, together with the usual com¬ 
parative statement. 

Outstanding features were the cattle and pig sections which 
in respect of numbers of exhibits and breeds represented had 
never previously been equalled. 

Poultry and Rabbits provided exhibitions of average dimen¬ 
sions, but the Produce entries were fewer than usual. 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF ENTRIES, &c., 

AT TWO Shows held at Cambridge m 1894 and 1922. 



1894 

1928 1 

Horses, CamB 





AND GOATS. 

Clancf 

EntrlM 

Glasses 

Entries 

HORSES 





Prizes 

_ 

£1,872 

_ 

£4,067 lOs. 

Shires .... 

11 

198 

11 

158 

Clydesdales. . . 

5 

29 

7 

44 

Suflolks. . . . 

11 

103 

12 

107 

Percheron . . . 

— 

— 

7 

104 

Agricultural Horses 
Hunters— 

2 

10 

— 

— 

Breeding Classes 
Riding Classes . 

7 

55 

10 

6 

77 

84 

Polo and Riding 





Ponies— 





Breeding Classes 
Hack and Riding 

— 


5 

22 

Ponies . . 

— 


3 

26 ' 

Cleveland Bays and 


- 

2 

7 I 

Coach Horses . 

2 

15 

2 

3 

Hackneys . . . 

; 13 

167 

6 

31 

Haokn^ Ponies . 
Welsh Ponies . . 

2 

15 

2 

3 

6 

9 

Shetland Ponies . 

—1 

— 

2 

10 

Driving Classes 

2 

25 

12 

100 

Jumping . . . 

— 


5 

166 

Total for HORSES 

{ 56 

017 

95 

ii 

963 i 

CATTLE 





Prizes 

— 

£1,563 

— 

£4,728 5«.li 
228 i 

Shorthorn . . . 

9 

141 

11 

Dairy Shorthorn . 
Lincolnshire Red 

— 

■— 

10 

191 j! 

Shorthorn . . 


1 — 

7 

79 

Hereford ». . 

7 

I 58 

8 

96 il 

Devon . . 

6 

27 

6 

44 ! 

South Devon . . 



5 

38 ,1 

Longhorn . . . 

.— 


3 

18 ;■ 

Sussex .... 

6 

52 

5 

48 1 

Welsh .... 

5 1 

1 12 

5 

29 l! 

Red Poll . . . 

7 i 

60 

7 

98 Ii 

Aberdeen-Angus . 

4 1 

33 

6 

67 |i 

Galloway ... 

4 > 

11 

5 

11 1 

Ayrshire ... 

2 ! 

7 

8 

31 1 

Park Cattle. . . j 

— 1 

— 

4 

21 1. 

British Friesian . 

— 1 

— 

8 

165 

Jersey . . . . ^ 

^ ! 

151 

7 

160 1 

Guernsey . . . : 

® i 

40 

7 

102 

Kerry .... 

3 1 

22 

5 

45 

Dexter .... 

3 1 

26 

5 

65 

Blue Albion . . 


— 

3 

26 

Milk Yield . . . 

1 ' 

10 

13 

180 

Butter Test . . 

1 1 

14 

2 

123 

Total for CATTLE . 

69 j 

669 

135 

1,850 J 

GOATS 





Prizes . 1 

— 

— 

— 

£84 

Entries . | 

— 

— 

14 

61 


SHEEP, Pigs, 
Poultry, Rabbits 
AND Produce. 

1894 

1 1922 

Glasses ; Entries 

Classes 

Entries 

SHEEP 

Prizes . 

' — \ £1,215 


£2,048 5s. 

Oxford Down . . 

\ 5 ! 38 

5 

47 

Shropshire . . . 

5 

120 

6 

63 

Southdown . . 

5 

109 

6 

; 60 

Hampshire Down . 

6 

52 

5 

1 ^ 

Suffolk .... 

5 

71 

6 

i 93 


Dorset Down . 
Dorset Horn 
Ryeland 
Kerry Hlir(Wales) 
Lincoln. . . 

Leicester . . 

Border Leicester 
Wensleydale . 
Somerset and Dorset 
Homed 

Lonk .... 
Kent or Romney 
Marsh . . 

Cotswold . . 

Devon Long Wool 
South Devon . 
Dartmoor . . 

Exmoor Horn . 
Clieviot . . 

Herdwick . . 

Welsh Mountain 
Black Welsh Moun' 
tain . . . 

|! Black-faced Moun 

tain_^ . , 

Total forSHE^ 

PIGS 

Prizes 
Large White . 
Middle White . 
i Tamworth . . 

Berkshire . . 

Largo Black . 

\ Gloucestershire Old 
Spots 
Lincolnshire Curly 
Coated . . 

' Cumberland 
j Wessex Saddlobac 
; ^ssex . . 

Totai for STOCK 


POULTRY 

Prizes 
_ Entries 

BABBITS 

Prizes 

Entries 


2 

59 


PRODUCE 

Prizes 

Butter . . . 

Cheese' . . . 
[Cider and Perry . 
Bottled Fruit and 
Vegetables, etc. 
Jams and Pre¬ 
served Fruits . 
Hives and Honey 
Wool .... 


17 

5 


i IH3 1,864 

— : m2 

76 705 


TotolforPRODUGEI 36 


16 

10 

40 

38 

58 

33 

81 

16 


70 

27 

4 

7 

10 

7 


9 

14 


th10710s. 

167 

162 

30 

131 

848 


5 

5 
8 

6 

70 

409 


162 


131 

88 
25 
69 
_78 

1 ,164 

4.743 


im 68. 

1,205 


~ £10815s. 

42 



1894 


Grand Totals lor 
LIVE stoob; poultry. 
and PRODUCE. 

* Includes £205 for Imptements and £101 


'•} 


. 296 Classes 

678 Classes 

for Competitions. 


8,107 Entries ^6,488 ' Prises 

6,698 Entries 218,800 * Prises 

' Including £300 for Horticultural ExhitdUon. 
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Statement of Entries for the 1922 Show, compared with 
PREVIOUS Years. 


Entries of Live Stock, Poultry and Produce, 



Ciun- 

bridi^e, 

Derby, 

19*21 

Darling¬ 

ton, 

19*20 

Cardiff. 

1919 

Man¬ 

chester, 

Notting¬ 

ham, 

Sbrewa- 

bury, 

Bristol, 

•Cam¬ 

bridge. 


19‘2a 

1916 

1916 

1914. 

1913 

1894 

Horses . . . 

>713 

>601 

>714 

>569 

>518 

>500 

>819 

>584 

617 

Cattle . . . 

>1,647 

>1,254 

>1,17.5 

>867 

>803 

>862 

>1,272 

>1,138 

650 

Goats . . . 

>61 

>68 

>143 

91 

92 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

Sheep . . . 

715 

788 

739 

586 

607 

575 

>886 

736 

688 

Pigs . . . 

1,104 

902 

692 

389 

321 

360 

417 

394 


Total. . . 

__ 

4,200 

3,613 

3,463 

2,502 

2,341 

2,297 

3,394 

2,852 

1,864 

Poultry. . . 

1,205 

1,219 1 

1,476 

1,383 

1,619 

1,286 

1,373 

__ 

1,436 

__ 

705 

Rabbits. . . 

369 

288 

390 

278 

— 

— 

— 



Produce . « 

247 

322 

476 

887 

666 

461 

895 

__ 

686 

683 


* Exclusive of Double Entries. 

• Exhibition of Pigs abandoned owing to prevalence of Swine Fever. 


Shedding in Implement Yard {in Feet), 


Deecrlptlon of 
Shading 

Cam¬ 

bridge, 

1922 

Derby, 

1921 

Darling¬ 

ton, 

1920 

Cardiff, 

1919 

Man¬ 

chester, 

1910 

Notting¬ 

ham, 

1910 

Shrewa- 

bury, 

1914 

1 

! Bristol, 
1913 

Cam¬ 

bridge, 

1894 

Ordinary . . 

Machinery . . 

Special . . . 

(Seeds, Models, 
etc.) 

4,450 

4,240 

3,601 

4,595 

6,560 

3,835 

5,410 

5,710 

3,374 

4,540 

4,200 

2,460 

8,300 

1,290 

2,480 

4,885 

2,935 

2,884 

6,610 

3,405 

3,473 

6,870 

3,665 

3,689 

8,435 

2,539 

2,428 

_ _ 

- 

.. __ 

__ 






Total. . . 

[Exclusive of 

open ground 

spaoel 

12,191 

13,990 

14,494 

11,209 

7,070 

1_ . 

10,704 

1 

13,488 

1 

14,224 

13,402 

No. of Stands . 

494 

508 

471 

371 

1 239 

339 

_ 

430 

513 

442 


Admissions by Payment at Cambridge, 1922. 


Day of Show 

11 a.m. 

1 p.m. 

3 p.m. 

5 p.m. 

Day's total. 

Tuesday (IO 5 .) . 

1,675 

2,863 

3,234 

3,329 

3,338 

Wednesday (55.). 

10,344 

18,848 

21,362 

21,838 

21,880 

Thursday (35.) . 

17,163 

26,136 

30,634 

31,801 

31,903 

Friday (35.). 

11,070 

17,151 

20,035 

21,286 

21,408 

Saturday (25.) . 

6,029 

9,327 

12,506 

13,739 

13,823 

Total Admissions 

92,352 
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Total duily admissions at the 1922 Show, compared with the six 
previous Shows and the Cambridge Sh^ of 1894. 


Day of Show 

Cam¬ 

bridge, 

1022 

Derby, 

1021 

Dar- i Car- i Man- 
lington, j diff, i Chester, 
1020 ; 1919 j 1016 

Netting- Slirews- 
ham, j bury, 
1916 1 1914 

Cam¬ 

bridge, 

1894 

Mrst . . . 

Second . . 

Third . . . 

Fourth. . . 

Fifth . . . 

3,338 

21,880 

31,903 

21,408 

13,823 

3,791 

33,979 

33,031 

31,777 

22,350 

11,397 

51,479 

62,626 

40.389 

27,001 

8,466 

45,096 

68,838 

36,202 

33,002 

4,067 

29,145 

36,938 

40,874 

38,173 

1,641 

12,321 

30,708 

26,034 

33,089 

2,166 

12,566 

19,317 

39,397 

14,357 

1,879 

13,152 

17,890 

63,981 

14,496 

02,362 

125,828 

182,802 

191,694 

149,197 

103,883 

87,803 

111,658* 


^ Including 260 admissions to Implement Yard only, 


An exhibit of Honey, Hives, &c., was organized by the Cam¬ 
bridgeshire and District Beekeepers’ Association, and demon¬ 
strations with live bees were given to visitors. 

Under the auspices of the National Terrier Club an exhibition 
of Terriers was held in the showyard on the Thursday and 
Friday. 

For the first time since the war, Horse-shoeing Competitions 
were conducted in the showyard. These were organized by the 
National Master Farriers’ Association, and were divided as 
follows :—Tuesday, Surgical and Specimen shoes ; Wednesday, 
Hunters; Thursday, Boadsters; Friday, Cart Horses. In 
addition there was also decided the Championship of Great 
Britain, competitors for this distinction being required to take 
part in each of the four preceding classes. Lectures on the 
afternoons of Wednesday and Friday were followed with much 
interest by competitors and visitors. 

An ever popular and attractive section was the Horticultural 
Exhibition, which was this year even larger and better than on 
former occasions. 

When the show opened on Tuesday, July 4, which, as usual, 
was devoted to judging, the sky was overcast, and the weather 
outlook was not reassuring. Shortly before one o’clock there was 
a slight shower, but no inconvenience was caused to the judges 
till about two hours later, when there was a hea\y rain for haK 
an hour. His Boyal Highness The Duke of York, who had 
reached Cambridge on the previous day, and was the guest of 
Mr. C. Adeane, the Lord Lieutenant, at Babraham, came to the 
show early in the forenoon. Several of the rings were visited 
by His Royal Highness during the progress of the judging, and, 
in the course of an informal tour, he inspected the Working 
Dairy, the Education and Forestry sections, and the South 
African pavilion. 

Though conditions were none too favourable on the Wed- 
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nesday, there was no rain till 4 p.m., but, when it did come, it 
was very heavy and continued without a break for the rest of 
the day. H.R.H. The President, accompanied by the Lord 
Lieutenant and Wing Commander Louis Greig, in an open car, 
reached the Main Entrance at 11.46 a.m. Here they were met 
by Sir Gilbert Greenall, Bart., the Honorary Director, who rode 
at the head of the procession through cheering crowds down 
the Avenue to the Royal Pavilion, where members of Council 
and the Local Committee were assembled. After a brief stay 
here. His Royal Highness proceeded to the large tent for the 
General Meeting of Governors and Members of the Society, at 
which he occupied the Chair. A report of the “ Proceedings 
appears in the Appendix. 

As President, His Royal Highness entertained a small party 
to luncheon in the Royal Pavilion. Later, a tour of the show- 
yard was made, during which visits were paid to the pavilion 
of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, and to a number of 
stands in the Implement department. Having also seen the 
exhibits of pigs and sheep. His Royal Highness proceeded to 
the Royal Box in the Grand Stand and witnessed the Jumping, 
Riding and Driving events that took place in the Large Horse 
Ring. The Royal party left the showground for Babraham 
shortly after 6 o’clock. 

In the evening the Duke of York was present at the banquet 
in the Guildhall given by the Mayor of Cambridge. The com¬ 
pany present numbered about 160, and included the Mayor 
and Deputy Mayor of Vermand (the town in France which has 
been “ adopted ” by Cambridge), who were presented to His 
Royal Highness. Arrangements had been made for the holding 
of illuminated F^tes in the grounds of Trinity and St. John’s 
Colleges, but the opening of these on the evening of Wednesday 
was marred by the continuous rain. During the night a gale 
swept over the showground, but with no resultant damage to 
the property of the Society. 

On the Thursday morning there were many traces of the 
severity of the previous night’s storm. The Mayor’s tent and the 
large marquees of the Refreshment Contractors and the Feder¬ 
ation of Women’s Institutes were blown down and the canvas 
roofing of the Royal Caf6 was ripped off. Though damage was 
caused to these erections, fortunately no one was injured. In a 
number of places pools of water were to be seen, one in front of 
the Royal Pavilion being of the dimensions of a small lake. 
The showyard fire engine was later pressed into service to pump 
this dry. 

Following the precedent set in the year 1894, when the 
Society last held its Country Meeting in the University town, 
certain Honorary Degrees were conferred upon members of the 
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Council and other prominent agriculturists. On the morning 
of Thursday, at a special congregation at the Senate House, the 
Chancellor of the XJniversity, the Earl of Balfour, conferred the 
Degree of Doctor of Law (honoris causa) upon H.R.H, the Duke of 
York, K.G., Mr. C. Adeane, C.B. (Lord Lieutenant), Sir Gilbert 
Greenall, Bart., C.V.O. (Honorary Director of the Show), Mr. 
Ernest Mathews, C.V.O., Sir A. Daniel Hall, Chief Scientific 
Adviser to the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, Mr. E. S. 
Beaven, and Mr. A. E. Humphries; and the degree of Master of 
Arts (honoris causa) upon the Mayor of Cambridge (Councillor 
G. P. Hawkins). 

At the same time Mr. W. H. Taft, ex-President of the United 
States of America, received the honorary LL.D. degree. 

An imposing assembly of famous and learned men was 
gathered for the ceremony, some of whom remembered the 
conferment of degrees in the year 1894 and the words of the 
Public Orator on that occasion. 

The honours were conferred in the following order :— 

The Duke of York. 

Two hundred years ago, at the end of June, said the Orator, 
the foundations of this Senate House were laid, and the muni¬ 
ficence of both George I. and George II. had contributed to its 
building. After two hundred years we have with us a Prince of 
the same house, and we are glad to greet in him a fellow student. 
We remember that twenty-eight years ago another Duke of York 
came to Cambridge for the same cause—to visit the Royal Agri¬ 
cultural Society and received the Degree of Doctor in this place. 
Our Duke—it we may properly call him ours, when he has given 
himself to the whole nation—lives, as we read every day in the 
Press, like his father and grandfather, a life of toil and thought 
for the people. We hope that in Cambridge, at least, he feels 
free from toil and anxiety, and is here with pleasure and freedom 
of mind. In the hope that he may re-visit us and play a larger 
part in University life, that he may feci himself more than ever 
a Cambridge man, we have sought that he too may be created 
Doctor. The Senate and the Prince are of one mind : a Doctor 
he will be. 

Mr, W. H. Taft. 

In presenting Mr. William Howard Taft, the Orator said Mr. 
Taft was a Yale man; he had been appointed to govern the 
Philippine Islands after their acquisition, and had been the 
author there of quiet and culture. He had been called by the 
suffrages of the American people to their highest magistracy. 
After four years he left the White House and returned to Yale, 

Q 
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where he was Professor of Law till created Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, a worthy successor of John 
Marshall. America has always been happy in her sons, but there 
is no man living whom Americans regard with more affection or 
more trust. A man of kind and genial nature, proved in public 
and in private life, he has won the affection of all. But (in 
Plato’s phrase) he had always contemplated the whole world and 
had a nature equal to grasping it entire—a man who would not 
set his party before his country, nor in devotion to his country 
forget humanity. To-day it was his hope to have a part in 
bringing peace and culture, not to those distant islands only, but 
to mankind worn out and weUnigh desperate ; it was his hope 
to see the human race, imited in fellowship (whether by some 
treaty, formal pact, or pure friendship), regain health and sanity, 
and with God’s blessing pursue the purposes of God, and achieve 
a larger life. 


The Lord Lieutenant. 

Mr. Charles Robert Whorwood Adeane, the Orator said, is 
an Oxford man, well known to us in Cambridge, Lord Lieutenant 
of the County, a breeder of pedigree sheep and shorthorns, much 
interested in their protection against tuberculosis. When 
appointed Treasurer of the Royal Agricultural Society he found 
it greatly in debt, and by good management he had wiped out 
the debt and acquired a balance in hand. He was much inter¬ 
ested in the training of Militia. 

Sm Gilbert Greenall. 

Sir Gilbert Greenall is a great believer in practice and experi¬ 
ence—a farmer, a hunter, a lover of dogs and horses, a first-rate 
judge of cattle. A man intolerant of dirty farming, he keeps 
his own farms like gardens, and combines use with beauty. A 
tyrant of the type of Pisistratus, the Royal Society accepts him 
as a benevolent despot. 

Sir Alfred Daniel Hall. 

Sir Alfred Daniel Hall has had a large part in administering 
the funds set apart by Government for the development of 
scientific education in agriculture. He has an intimate know¬ 
ledge of the English countryside, the roads and the villages, 
the geology and the history. Proof of this is to be found in his 
book, in which he, like a modern Cobbett, has told of his rural 
rides. He is a capital speaker, a lover of gardens—of tulips in 
particular—a devotee of Oriental art, of Japanese prints and 
Chinese porcelain. 
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Mr. E. Sloper Beaven. 

Mr. Edwin Sloper Beaven stands out to-day like an Athan¬ 
asius of self-help against a world of Government control. 
Whether God or barley be a man’s chief interest, he holds a 
man’s soul was given him to be his own ; he was created a man 
to live like a man. Mr. Beaven has concentrated on barley and 
given the country two new varieties ; he is devoted, moreover, 
to the history of barley, and believes that it was the first of 
cultivated cereals, that as Alpha was the first Greek letter, 
alphita was the first Greek grain. Whether on a motor-car or 
sowing barley, he believes in action—an eminently fit person in 
every way to be made a Doctor. 

Mr. a. E. Humphries. 

Mr. Albert Edward Humphries has shown that the superior 
value of Canadian grown wheat (supposed to be of Galician 
origin) was not beyond the English farmer’s reach; the wheat 
did not need the Canadian climate, it could be grown to advantage 
in England. He is an expert in milling, and a great believer in 
Professor Biffen’s work and in the application of science to 
agriculture. His only recreations are music and hard work. 

Mr. Ernest Mathews. 

Mr. Ernest Mathews has not R. L. Stevenson’s admiration 
for “the friendly cow, all red and white.” He may share the 
poet’s enthusiasm for a cow, but it is for a cow of another colour; 
the Jersey is a much better variety. Butter and cheese are his 
province and the machinery for making them. He, too, is a 
lover of music in church and home. He played cricket long 
ago for Oxford against Cambridge. 

The Mayor op Cambridge. 

Mr. Hawkins in his former Mayoralty invited the Royal 
Society to Cambridge, and was elected again to entertain them 
on their visit. Well known in Cambridge, he needs no com¬ 
mendation. He, too, had an interest in farming, and for his 
civic-mindedness and energy, all his friends concurred in honour¬ 
ing him. 

On Thursday evening, the Master and Fellows of Trinity 
College invited the Members of Council of the Society to dumer 
in the College Hall to meet the recipients of the degrees. 

Friday opened with brilliant sunshine, but before one o’clock 
there was heavy rain, and showers came intermittently for the 
rest of the day. 
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On the closing day, Saturday, there was not much rain till 
the afternoon, but between four and five o’clock a downpour 
began which never ceased until after the close of the show, the 
Showyard consequently having a very deserted appearance 
during the later part of the day. 

The prices of admission this year were, with the exception 
of the third day (three shillings instead of five shillings), the same 
as at Derby. As will be seen from the comparative tables, the 
total admissions for the five days at Cambridge were 92,352. 
In spite of the unfavourable conditions, the 1922 show, so suc¬ 
cessful from the point of view of exhibits, was not unsuccessful 
financially, the accounts showing a balance of receipts over 
expenditure amounting to £57. 

In concluding this brief notice, due acknowledgment must 
be made to the Cambridge Local Committee, especially to the 
Mayor (Councillor G. P. Hawkins) for the invaluable assistance 
rendered by them which so materially ensured the success of the 
Show. 

T. B. Turner. 

16 Bedford Square, 

London. W.C. 


MISCELLANEOUS IMPLEMENTS EXHIBITED 
AT THE CAMBRIDGE SHOW. 

The number of entries of new implements at Cambridge was 
82 as against 64 and 73 in the two previous years. Of these 82, 
five did not put in an appearance. 

Six medals were awarded by the judges, but it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to justify the bestowal of the Society’s 
Silver Medal because progress naturally slows down in proportion 
as a higher level is reached. It was considered, however, that 
though there may be a great difference between the merits of 
new implements in any two years, still it would be unwise to 
discourage in any way the inventive genius of our manufacturers 
by withholding medals from implements which, though not 
exhibiting any very radical improvement, are still in advance 
of previous practice. 

It is possible that your judges next year may think it advisable 
to steepen the gradient up which the exhibitors have to climb 
to attain that coveted prize—^the Society’s Silver Medal. 

The outstanding question this year seems to be that of 
subsoiling. It does not lie within the province of the judges to 
say whether this is a universally good practice or not, but they 
would like to acknowledge the readiness and resource of our 
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implement manufacturers to meet the demand for ploughs to 
do this work—a demand which seems to be very general. 

One of the medals was given to a conversion set which enables 
a farmer at a small cost to attach a subsoiling tine to his existing 
plough, so that he may readily inform himself by actual experi¬ 
ment whether to go in for this form of cultivation or not. 

Taken as a whole, the exhibits show only minor improvements 
and nothing of very special merit. 

Taken in their catalogue order the first medal was given to 
No. 697, Motes' Hand Plough, exhibited by Mote’s, Ltd., 
Palace Chambers, Westminster, London, S.W.l. 

This is a hand plough for small-holders or market gardeners. 



Fia. 1.—^Mote’s Hand Plough. 


The novelty consists in the utilisation of a ratchet-windlass 
incorporated in the plough pulling on a wire-rope to draw it 
along; the handle of the windlass being the handle of the 
plough itself. The principle is exactly that of the old ratchet- 
windlass of the sailing-boat, the plough being the boat drawn 
up to its anchor, turning over the furrow at its bow. 

On commencing operations, a wire-rope, coiled on the windlass 
behind the plough-breast, is led forward to where the furrow 
will end and anchored there to a piece of wood with a couple 
of pegs driven into the ground behind it, so that the point of 
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attachment can be moved along for each furrow. The ratchet- 
drum is now actuated by working the handle up and down, 
winding up the rope and pulling the plough through the soil. 
The handle offers a ready means of controlling the action. The 
work done in hard ground was good. 

The next is No. 2121, Martin’s Cultivator Co., Ltd., Stamford, 
Combined Swath-tumer and Side-delivery Rake. 

This implement is of the type where a series of parallel bars 
are worked from two wheels, Uke the coupling rods of a loco- 



Fig. 2.—Combined Swath Turner and Side-delivery Rake. 


motive engine, and working across the direction in which the 
machine is travelling. In this case the bars are cranked ; each 
bar when viewed in plan being like the conventional representa¬ 
tion of a flash of lightning. The tines are of flat section with 
the edge leading, instead of the usual round pattern; conse¬ 
quently they stand up stiffer to their work and are perhaps 
stronger. 

Suppose your right-hand of the crank-bar is leading, if you 
revolve it right-handed you will rake and turn your swath in 
two rows; revolve it the other way and your right-hand half of 
the bar turns the swath in front of the left-hand half, which 
then turns the two and delivers at the side. The gearing works 
in very well to give a faster speed for the side-delivery. 
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The third medal was awarded to No. 2602, W. N. Nicholson 
& Sons, Newark-on-Trent, for Three-Row Ridger with Patent 
Steering-gear. 

In this machine there are three ridging ploughs easily adjust¬ 
able for centres. Each breast is capable of swiveling round its 
centre of effort and the whole can be steered from the handles 
at the rear by slewing to the right or left, as inside the breast 
of each ridger runs a wheel, which can be lowered for travelling. 



Fig, 3.—^Three-Row Ridger, with Patent Steering Gear. 


On trial the implement showed itself capable of being easily 
steered, although the ground was not suitable for its use. 

The next exhibit to receive a medal was No. 3426, Watson's 
Draw-bar Dynamometer. H. 6. Burford & Co., 16, Regent Street, 
London, W.l. 

This machine is more for the use of a technical engineer 
than the ordinary farmer, and it was of the greatest service in 
the tractor trials of 1920 and 1921, for by it the tractive effort of 
all the competing machines was ascertained. It is placed 
between the tractor and its work. By means of spring-loaded 
pistons working in oil cylinders, pens are actuated which 
record on a roll of paper moving in proportion to the distance 
travelled: (1) the puU on the draw-bar; (2) the distance 
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travelled ; and in the case of a plough, (3) the depth of the furrow 
and the time taken. 

It is unnecessary to go into further mechanical details, which 
are of a highly technical character, but as an instance of what it 




Fig 4 —^Watson’s Draw-bar Dynamometer. 



Rolling Resistance Tests made at Shrawardine. 


September 24, 

1921. 


Tractor 

No. 

Total weight 

1 (tons) 1 

Speed feet 
per mlnate 

1 Average total 
resistanoe for 

1 two tests (lb.) 

fAverage re¬ 
sistanoe per 
ton (lb) 

1 

1-41 1 

158 

490-5 

348 

2 

2-44 

151 

556-6 

228 

3 

3-16 

160 

611-6 

193 

4 

1-02 

163 

482 

296 

5 

2-71 

174 j 

598-5 

220 

6 

1-31 

173 ' 

461 

362 

7 

1-8 

160 

880 

488 

8 

1-81 

186 

389 

216 

9 

2-18 

172 

693-6 

272 

10 

20 

161 

430-6 

216 

11 

2-66 

146 

936 

351 

12 

1-43 

171 

377 

268 

13 

302 

160 

736-6 

243 
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can tell the farmer about the resistance of tractors, thirteen 
different makes were lately tested to ascertain what it took to 
pull them along with all their gears in mesh but without the 
engine running. A table giving the results is appended. Probably 
in the future the farmer will have his implements “ vetted ” for 
draw-bar-pull before buying, and makers may sell their machines 
on the same basis. 

The next implement is No. 3583. E. & H. Roberts, Stony 
Stratford. Plough with Patent Breast or Mouldboard. 

The merits of this invention lie not in the plough, which is 



Fig. 6.—^Plough with Patent Breast or Mouldboard. 


of a conventional design, but in the plough-breast and the 
means of attaching it. The breast is made of glass-hard steel 
and is attached to the plough, without the use of any bolts and 
nuts, by means of small eccentrics acting like wedges. The 
wear should be longer than that of an ordinary breast with soft 
centre, and it can be changed for a new one in a very few 
moments. 

The last implement to receive a medal is No. 4156. S. C. 
Darby, Wickford, Essex. Subsoiling Conversion Set. 



Fig. 6.—Subsoiling Conversion Set. 
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At a cost of £7 I5s, any of tho standard ploughs can be 
converted to a subsoiling implement, which enables a farmer to 
try the effect upon his farm of this practice before buying any 
of the numerous more elaborate subsoil-ploughs now on the 
market. The set consists of a subsoiling tine to take the place 
of one of the mouldboards of a double-fuiTow plough (tractor 
or horse-drawn), with an auxiliary furrow-wheel to maintain 
an even depth of work for the subsoiling tine, an extension of 
the furrow-wheel arm to provide additional lift for the subsoil 
tine, an extension bushing for the land-wheel to adjust the 
balance, and the necessary stays, shackles, &c., &c. 

Turning now to the remaining entries for new implements 
that did not receive a Silver Medal. No. 2085, R. Hunt & Co., 
Earls Colne, show a combined crushing and grinding mill, 
a very carefully designed machine in which the mill-spindle 
is separated from the crushing-spindle. The gears are machine- 
cut and run very silently. 

Messrs. Ransomes, Sims & Jefferies show a Lorry Conversion 
Attachment, by means of which a lorry can be converted into 
a six-wheeled vehicle, by the addition of a two-wheeled trailer 
to its rear and a fixed swiveling bolster on tho lorry and a 
sliding swiveling bolster on the trailer. On these two is placed 
the long body of the wagon. 

It must be confessed that makers of heavy vehicles seem 
to be more expert in devising something that will destroy the 
roads than the road builders are in devising something to carry 
the ever-increasing rolling weights now put upon them. It is 
possible that the solution of the heavy-weight-on-ordinary-roads 
problem may be in a different direction, and probably next year’s 
show will see something in that line. 

E. H. Bentall & Co., Ltd., Heybridge, Maldon, show a 
grinder which is entirely constructed—except, of course, the 
actual working parts—of cement-concrete. This, by its weight, 
should insure solid vibrationless running, but again its weight 
may cost more for carriage, this being so large an item in these 
days. The use of cement-concrete for such a job is very 
interesting. 

W. & T. Avery, of Birmingham, show a movable Cattle- 
Weighing Machine. The levers are overhead, and it is very well 
made, as are all the products of this firm, but one wonders whether 
it is easier to take Mahommed to the mountain or the mountain 
to Mahommed. 

Alfred Dugdale & Co., Conduit Street, London, No. 3388, 
show a Mowing Attachment for a Ford Tractor. Tho box at the 
end of the worm-shaft is removed and a chain sprocket-wheel 
mounted on the shaft, another shaft is carried forward which 
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works the knives which project from the side of the tractor, 
and can be raised or lowered from the seat in the usual way. 
This attachment should prove useful on flat ground, but the want 
of a brake on the Fordson Tractor renders a Fordson, even 
without any attachment, difficult to manage on hilly ground. At 
the same time, anything that enables a machine to be used 
continuously throughout the year tends to reduce interest, 
depreciation, and overhead charges. 

Messrs. IBoulton & Paul exhibit several of their Camelle 
Water Elevators. A noticeable improvement is in the lifting 
chain, which is really a double endless band, the space between 
being divided into cells of such size and width that the water 
remains in them by capillary attraction. A good illustration of 
this action is seen when the honeycomb radiator of a car is 
washed down—water will be seen in the openings, being retained 
by capillary attraction. 

The National Gas Engine Company show a Portable Suction- 
Gas Plant that consumes small j)ieces of wood. It is constructed 
to burn the tar produced. 

John Fowler & Co., Leeds, No. 872, Steam Plough. Whilst 
the additions of a tine behind the furrow-wheel and a subsoiling 
tine on the main frame are improvements, they were not, in 
our opinion, sufficient to merit a Silver Medal. 

G. Llewellin & Son, No. 1520, Churn. A distinct improvement 
in having a hinge on the lid so that it need not be lifted off 
entirely. 

Other exhibits showing commendable improvements were :— 

No. 2598, Geo. Stephenson & Sons, Ltd., Hay Press—leverage. 

No. 2605, W. N. Nicholson & Sons, Tractor Cultivator— 
spring tine. 

No. 3510, Innes, Sons & King, Ltd., Motor Baling Press— 
light 2-man outfit. 

Nos. 447 and 448, Venn Car, Ltd., Poultry-Feeding Appliances. 

The judges have, as usual, to tender their grateful thanks to 
the Steward and the Society’s Engineer for the admirable 
arrangements which rendered their task so easy and pleasant. 

Harry W. Btjddicom. 


Penbodw, Nannerch, 
North Wales. 
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REPORT OF THE STEWARD OF DAIRYING, 
CAMBRIDGE SHOW, 1922. 


MILK YIELD TRIALS (CATTLE, CLASSES 210 to 222). 

The number of cattle entered for these trials (180) consti¬ 
tuted a record, but, owing to isolated cases of Foot and Mouth 
Disease in certain districts, many animals were not forthcom¬ 
ing, the cattle actually competing being reduced to 109. 

Seven cows failed to give milk showing 3 per cent, fat, but 
it is satisfactory to note that the Shorthorns and Non-Pedigree 
Shorthorns all passed the standard, and showed an average of 
3*97 per cent, and 3*88 per cent, respectively 
The Ayrshires were a particularly good lot. 

With the exception of the Channel Islanders, it will be seen 
that the cows were in almost every instance freshly calved. 

For the first time, the cattle in these classes were weighed, 
and it is instructive to compare the yields of milk with their 
live weights. The Champion Prizes offered at Darlington and 
Derby were again most generously given, the results being as 
follows:— 

A .—For C0W8 of the Dairy Shorthorn, Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn, Devon, 
South Devon, Longhorn, Red Poll, and British Friesian Breeds, 
Champion Prize, £30.—1036 Major S. F. Yates* Dairy Shorthorn, Fair 
Rosamund. 

Reserve Number, £6.—1784 W. & R. Wallace’s British Friesian, Inwood 
Garnet. 

B .—For Cows of the Ayrshire, Jersey and Ouemsey Breeds, 
Champion Prize, £20.—1682 Jacob S. Murray’s Ayrshire, Carston Cinder¬ 
ella 2nd. 

Reserve Number, £5.—1808 S. G. Asher’s Jersey, Dainty. 

C.— For Cows of the Kerry and Dexter Breeds, 

Champion Prize, £10.—2160 Capt. Nelson Zambra’s and 0. W. Milnea’ 
Kerry, Gastlelough Nina. 

Reserve Number, £5. — 2140 Miss P. de B. F. Bowen-Ck)lthurst’8 Kerry, 
Castlelough Connie. 

Table I. gives a full report of the trials, with the awards in 
each Class, while Table II. shQW8 ^^yerage results of each breed. 
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Table II .—Average Reaidts of the CatUe in the MUk Yield 

OlaaeeB, 


No. of 
Cows 
Com¬ 
peting. 

Breed. 

live 

Weight. 

Days In 
Milk. 

MUk. 

Fat per 
cent. 

Points 

13 

Dairy Shorthorns 

Lb. 

1411 

46 

Lb. oz. 

44 

3-97 

6118 

3 

Non - Pedigree Dairy 

1414 

47 

59 


3-88 

76-66 

7 

Shorthorns 

Lincoln Red Shorthorns 

1478 

38 

46 


3-62 

63-60 

4 

Devons. 

1393 

60 

46 

7 

3-89 

64-99 

3 

South Devons 

1558 

66 

39 


4-94 

60-81 

1 

Longhorn. 

1540 

62 

40 12 

406 

69-15 

6 

Red Polls. 

1338 

76 

43 lOf 

3-38 

60-82 

12 

Ayrshires .... 

1018 

47 

46 16VV 

3-61 

61-22 

9 

British Friesian . 

1377 

67 

65 

Th 

3-38 

1 71-66 

31 

Jerseys. 

860 

93 

34 

m 

4-46 

67 34 

8 

Guernseys .... 

1023 

91 

33 

0 | 

4-35 

I 55-64 

7 

Kerrys. 

859 

62 

33 

6 ? 

400 

i 61-62 

6 

Dexters. 

721 

53 

26 

3^ 

3-49 

I 41*48 

1 


BUTTER TESTS (CLASSES 223a & b). 

Out of an entry of 123, 83 competed in the Butter Test 
Classes, which constitutes a record. 

The cattle were weighed on Tuesday evening, July 4, and 
divided into the two classes (A and B), while all the animals 
in this and the milk yield section were milked on Wednesday 
at 5 p.m. 

The prizes were awarded on the same scale of points as at 
Derby. 

The full particulars of the trials are given in Table III, and 
the average of the breeds in Table IV, 







Table m.— RESULTS op BUTTER TESTS at CAMBRIDGE, 1922. 

Class 223a.—cows EXCEEDING 900 LB. LIVE WEIGHT. 
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TABLE III.—RESULTS of BUTTER TESTS at CAMBRIDGE, 1922— amtireuee?. 

Class 223a.—COWS EXCEEDING 900 LB. LIVE WEIGHT. 
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Table IV .—Average Results of the Cattle in the Butter Test 

Classes, 


Class 216a.— EXCEEDING 900 lb. LIVE WEIGHT. 


No. of 
cows 
com¬ 
peting. 

Breed. 

Live 

weight. 

Days 

In 

milk. 

Milk. 

Butter. 

Ratio. 

Points. 

10 

Dairy Shorthorns 

Lb. 

1401 

45 

Lb. 

41 

oz. 

4? 

Lb. oz. 

Lb. 

26-18 

25-72 

6 

Lincoln Red Shorthorns 

1479 

40 

47 

12^ 

1 12^ 

28-14 

28-16 

4 

Devons. 

1393 

60 

46 

7 

1 13^ 

2 H 

24-87 

31-87 

3 

South Devons 

1558 

56 

39 


18-92 

34-93 

3 

Red Polls .... 

1226 

55 

40 


1 1 

37-96 

18-60 

6 

Ayrshires .... 

1054 

39 

47 


1 14f 

24-97 

30-62 

7 

British Friesians 

1365 

59 

54 

u 

1 16? 

27-77 

33-04 

8 

Jerseys. 

981 

124 

37 

11 

1 12^1 

21-22 

36-80 

3 

Guernseys .... 

1071 

92 

36 


1 lOi 

22-12 

31-45 

1 

Kerry. 

1099 

44 

1 

54 

6 

I 5} 

40-94 

21-65 


Class 216b.— NOT EXCEEDING 900 lb. LIVE WEIGHT. 


2 

Ayrshires .... 

868 

53 

24 

Jerseys. 

811 

90 

1 

Guernsey .... 

875 

31 

5 

Kerrys. 

795 

50 


8f : 28-28 26-05 
lO^ il 20-27, 31-92 
19-87 23-75 
^ i 21-86 21-60 
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EXPERIMENTS IN THE DAIRY. 

At the Show at Derby in 1921 an experiment in making eheese 
from Shorthorn and British Friesian milk was undertaken with 
a view to throwing some light upon the comparative values 
of those milks for cheese-making. 

This year at Cambridge the experiment was extended, the 
milks used being from the following breeds of cattle : Shorthorn, 
British Friesian, Red Poll, Ayrshire, Jersey and Guernsey. 

The milks and cheeses were treated in exactly the same way 
as at Derby, consequently all the details and information required 
are contained in Tables VI and VII on pp. 184 and 185. 

From the Showyard the cheeses were sent to the Stafford¬ 
shire County Council Farm Institute at Penkridge, where they 
were looked after by Miss E. Noble, the Dairy Instructress. 
Mr. J. C. Rushton, the Principal of the Institute, subsequently 
judged and reported on them as follows:— 

“ The cheeses have all turned out very well this year, especi¬ 
ally those made from the Guernsey and Jersey milks. We 
consider the Guernsey to be the best, followed by the Jersey 
and the larger Ayrshire cheese. The Shorthorns would have 
yielded more had the milk been not quite so acid. It is interest¬ 
ing to note that the cheeses made from the milks showing a 
low percentage of fat ripened sooner than those made from the 
richer milks. 

“ A repeat Ayrshire cheese from 15 gallons of milk was made 
because one lot of milk was very acid.” 


DIFFERENT METHODS OF CHURNING. 

In the report of the Steward of Dairying on the work done 
in the Dairy at Derby, the new method of churning, as described 
in the revised Simple Rules for Butter Making, was mentioned 
and it was suggested that more exhaustive trials might be 
undertaken at Cambridge, which suggestion was approved by 
the Council of the Society. 

The new method consists in putting water at a temperature 
of from 75° to 80° Fahr. (dependent on the air temperature) 
into the chum just before the butter breaks, the effect of which 
is to separate the curd, or caseous matter, from the grains of 
butter more effectually than when cold water is used. 

It is claimed that butter so treated is of better quality and 
keeps longer than that made in the ordinary way, and, further, 
that there is less butter lost in the buttermilk since the warm 
water separates all the butter grains from the curd. 
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It is impossible to store the butters made at the Show long 
enough to test their keeping qualities, nor would such a test 
be reliable, as milk from the cows in the yard is not normal, 
the animals being fed with a view to winning prizes in the 
Milk Yield and Butter Test Classes. 
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The table on page 186 gives full details of the experiment, 
the lots of cream being duplicated and taken from one bulk 
of cream in every case. 

WHEY CONTENTS. 

To illustrate the loss of valuable food stuffs which occurs 
where whey is wasted, a subject to which the Society is giving 
special attention, an exhibit, lent by the National Institute of 
Research in Dairying, was placed in the Dairy and attracted 
considerable attention. 

The distribution of the constituents per gallon in making 
milk into cheese was illustrated by three tiers of bottles con¬ 
taining these constituents. 


Water 


Lb. oz. 

Top Tier : 

One gallon of milk, weighing 

10 lb. 4J oz. and containing 9 0 
Second Tier : 

which yields 1 lb. of cheese 

containing.0 SJ 

Third Tier : 

and 8 lb. 14 oz. whey, con- 

tainine.8 4 

The manufacture of various kinds of cream and soft cheeses, 
cheese mixture, and scalded cream was carried out throughout 
the week, and this, in addition to the experiments and milk 
and butter test trials, kept the Assistant and Voluntary Stewards, 
Dairymaids and staff, busy during the whole week. With such 
a willing lot of workers, and with the clerical assistance of Messrs. 
Hasted, Hammond and Craufurd, the work of the Steward of 
Dairying is rendered comparatively light, and to all I desire 
to tender my sincere thaAks. 

Ernest Mathews. 

Little Shardoloes, 

Amersham, Bucks. 


Milk 

Sugar 


1 

1 Fat 

Lb. oz. 

Lb. 

oz., Lb. oz.! Lb. oz. 

0 73 

0 

5 0 J 

1 0 6 

0 i 

0 

41 - 

'0 5i 

0 74 

0 

4 ! 0 4 

j 

0 4 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION EXHIBIT, 
CAMBRIDGE, 1922. 

The excellence of the Agricultural Education Exhibit, at 
Cambridge, and the improvement marked by it over some of 
those of recent years is the subject of comment by the steward, 
Mr. W. H. Parker. This might perhaps have been expected, 
for Cambridge is now an important centre of agricultural research 
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and demonstration. Particularly noteworthy was the difference 
in demonstration and explanation of the exhibits themselves. 
The persons in charge had confidence in their exhibits and the 
faith necessary for expounding them with vigour and courage. 
Often the vigour and the faith behind it aroused an interest in 
the demonstrator and eventually in the object of demonstration. 
Even during the busiest parts of the middle days of the Show 
an interested visitor could find someone to answer his questions 
and even to draw his attention to unnoticed objects, and the 
explanation and demonstration of objects at Cambridge should 
provide an example for those whose duty it is to give similar 
service at future shows. 

The exhibits themselves, as in previous years, were somewhat 
too much crowded, and to give them the study they deserved 
it was necessary to be at the Pavilion during the less busy parts 
of the day. It is, perhaps, not to be expected, and someone 
may say not to be desired, that those who are in charge of agri¬ 
cultural research or education should display their wares in the 
ways in which they would be displayed by commercial firms, 
but no harm could follow if the persons who are responsible for 
the setting out of objects in the Agricultural Education Ex¬ 
hibition would study the methods used by private businesses 
for advertising their goods which are very siinilar in nature. 

In recent years these Reports may appear to have been unduly 
critical of the general arrangements of the Exhibition and the 
methods used for the display of objects, but the reason for these 
criticisms was seen at Cambridge by visits to similar exhibits 
which were displayed for different purposes. Private firms have, 
by keen interest and experience, learned how to “ put their goods 
in the shop window,” and in the long run agricultural scientists 
and teachers will learn and practice the same methods. They 
might begin by moving some of their exhibits into such a position 
that they can be seen by the passer-by, for it is not every one 
who likes a narrow door and a confined space, to say nothing of 
having objects in front, to the right and the left, and sometimes 
behind, aU demanding attention at the same instant. 

Of the exhibits themselves much could be written. The 
Meteorological Office again showed some of its wonderful charts. 
The best of these ought to be published in a form in which they 
could be used by agricultural students or teachers, and some 
others are more suitable for an exhibition intended for meteor¬ 
ologists. Even agricultural colleges have not begun to teach 
meteorology, or even its simplest principles, and the opinion may 
be expressed that few agriculturists would understand some 
of these charts. In fact, one of the first comments heard on 
entering the Pavilion was that “ all this is too high flown for 
fanners.” It would be a pity if the Meteorological OfSice did 
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not continue to display some of the information it gathers, but 
it is difficult to see why it should always be given one of the most 
conspicuous positions in the Education Pavilion. As regards 
some of the actual exhibits of this office : the question might be 
asked why it decided to exhibit climagraphs showing conditions 
suitable for cotton production in an exhibition primary intended 
for the benefit of English agricultural education and the English 
farmer. 

The National Institute for Research in Dairying, Reading, 
was showing various charts relating to milk production and the 
importance of breeding and selecting animals for this purpose. 
Amongst these was a chart showing the progeny records of dairy 
bulls, designed to show the importance of the sire and the desira¬ 
bility of keeping aged bulls of proved merits. The importance 
of the sire in breeding for milk production is well known to some 
farmers, but it is not often possible to measure this importance 
in gallons of milk per year. This chart was on the whole very 
effective. Other charts were designed to show the yield of milk 
by cows of different ages. These clearly showed both the 
difficulty and the necessity of obtaining records for fairly long 
periods. When the necessity is realised and the difficulty over¬ 
come it will be possible to give a clear demonstration of the 
infiuence of age on milk yield, but for the present much remains 
to be done in obtaining and stud 3 dng records. Another interest¬ 
ing chart showed the cost of milk under average conditions, and 
two interesting figures from this may be given:— 

Food. Labour. 

Winter ... 72 per cent. 11*7 per cent. 

Summer ... 53 „ „ 14*2 „ „ 

This did something to indicate the importance of reducing the 
cost of home-grown foods and consideration of the relative values 
of purchased foods, and of compounding properly balanced 
rations. A chart designed to show the effect of milk yield on 
cost per gallon was a httle too simple to be really accurate, but 
was at least effective. Another interesting chart indicated the 
yield obtained from cows calving in different months of the year. 
Besides this series of charts the Institute was also showing a 
number of miscellaneous exhibits relating to the production of 
clean milk, and also others showing the importance of vitamines 
in feeding pigs. 

The Plant Breeding Institute, Cambridge, showed some very 
interesting samples of cereals and grasses. The exhibit of 
wheats of good milling and baking quality should be of value in 
the Eastern Counties. This Institute was also showing some 
very effective exhibits relating to the principles of Mendelian 
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breeding. Many agricultural students would have got more 
value out of them if they had been better displayed. 

Dr. R. N. Salaman, of Royston, also staged exhibits dealing 
with plant breeding, notably with potatoes. Some of Dr. 
Salaman’s experiments have not been continued sufficiently 
long to enable him to obtain definite results, but the exhibits at 
Cambridge were at least interesting and some of the experiments 
seemed to be quite promising. 

Mr. E. S. Beaven, of Warminster, had a large exhibit relating 
to barleys. The samples of ears of varieties of barley from 
various parts of the world were interesting, instructive and well 
displayed. This was also the case with exhibits intended to 
demonstrate the different characteristics of barley of good and 
bad malting quality, and of barley grains of different varieties 
grown under varying conditions. On the whole, Mr. Beaven’s 
exhibit was better staged and better managed than any other 
in the Pavilion. 

The School of Agriculture, Cambridge, had a large number 
of exhibits relating to problems of breeding, and amongst these 
the chickens shown to illustrate sex-linked inheritance in poultry 
were exceedingly interesting and easily understood. Some of 
its exhibits relating to insect pests were very similar to those 
which have been seen at other shows. It is rather curious that 
interest in such exhibits is mainly confined to experts or scientists, 
but this may be due to the fact that entomologists have not yet 
been able to offer much - information of practical value to the 
farmer. Entomologists have gathered a large amount of know¬ 
ledge, some of which can be demonstrated on cards and in speci¬ 
men tubes, but little of it leads to any practical methods for 
dealing with the pests themselves. Perhaps the most interesting 
and instructive part of the School of Agriculture’s exhibits 
was that relating to the physiology of farm animals. It brought 
to memory Arthur Young’s description of Bakewell’s kitchen 
in the middle of the eighteenth century, where the practical study 
of physiology of farm animals may be said to have begun in this 
country. Many of these exhibits were of an extremely practical 
nature and their characteristics were easily demonstrated. Mr. 
Hammond, who at certain periods was explaining these exhibits, 
deserves to be congratulated both on the display and the manner 
and method of explanation. 

Outside the Pavilion, situated at some distance, the Plant 
Breeding Institute and the School of Agriculture were showing 
new varieties of cereals planted in plots on the “ chequer board ” 
system; also potatoes, and plots showing different mixtures of 
crops for forage and silage purposes. The illustration of methods 
of treating experimental plots both of potatoes and of cereals 
should do something to give farmers confidence in results 
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obtained by the experimental-plot method, but doubtless most 
farmers will still need to be convinced of the value of experi¬ 
mental results by demonstration on a much larger scale under 
normal field conditions. 

One or two minor exhibits in the Pavilion also drew a fair 
amount of attention. In particular, the specimens of skin¬ 
curing which were on view showed a great improvement on any 
which were to be seen at previous shows. 

Some exhibits which might well have been included in the 
Agricultural Education Exhibition, if room could have been 
found for them, were to be seen in the Pavilion of the Ministry 
of Agriculture. Amongst these the diaphanoscope—the appliance 
for detecting empty husks in grass seed—seemed to be very 
attractive. 

On the whole, the Agricultural Education Exhibition at Cam¬ 
bridge was a great improvement on that of Derby in the previous 
year. Again it was not possible to provide the exhibi¬ 
tion of work done in village schools in connection with rural 
science and the art of gardening or various handicrafts. It 
would be very satisfactory to many if these popular exhibits 
could again be found in the Royal Show Yard, for there is no 
doubt that they have a value in ci eating an interest in nature in 
the minds of the rising generation of farm labourers. 

The School of Agriculture and the National Intitute of 
Agricultural Botany, with the farms connected with them, were 
open to visitors during the period of the Show. Many persons 
visited them and were well satisfied with the arrangements for 
showing the features of interest. In fact, the special feature of 
the Agricultural Education Exhibition at Cambridge was the 
care and trouble taken to cater for the convenience and assistance 
of all its visitors. 

The Exhibit was under the charge of Mr. W. H. Parker, 
Director of the National Institute of Agricultural Botany, 
Cambridge, who is to be congratulated upon its success. 


THE FORESTRY EXHIBITION AT THE 
CAMBRIDGE SHOW, 1922. 

The Forestry Exhibition held in conjunction with the Royal 
Agricultural Society’s Show was, from an educational view, quite 
up to the standard of previous years, more especially in the Non- 
Competitive Section. In the classes for competition entries were 
few. This is attributed to the difficult conditions prevailing 
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which oblige landowners to economise in some form or other ; cer¬ 
tainly exhibiting is an expensive hobby, although it must be 
admitted it is most beneficial, and in Forestry a good guide in 
securing knowledge; it is therefore greatly to be regretted that 
estates should curtail in this branch of their expenditure. 

This exhibition has always, in my experience of many years, 
appealed strongly to the general public, at least by the appearance 
of the overcrowded tents, and the numerous questions one has to 
answer ; it therefore becomes us to make this branch as attractive 
as possible, and endeavour to encourage estates to make entries. 
It might be better if the schedule were revised, some classes 
deleted, and others added. 

The Classification at Cambridge was as follows :— 

Class 1. For Specimens of Oak, Elm, Ash and Beech Timber. 
No Entry. 

Class 2. For Specimens of Larch, Spruce and Scotch Fir. 
No Entry. 

CUiss 3. For Specimen of any other sort of hardwoodj^or 
broad-leaved timber. No Entry. 

Class 4. For Specimen of any other sort of coniferous 
timber. No Entry. 

Class 5. For Collection of planks of home-grown woods, not 
necessarily grown on Estate of Exhibitor, and open to Timber 
Dealers. One Entry. b 

This was disappointing. Perhaps it was not generally known 
that Timber Dealers cOuld compete. Colonel H. Ramsden 
Jodrell, C.M.G., Taxal Lodge, Whaley Bridge, sent planks of 
Ash, Spanish Chestnut, Ash and Scotch Pine, and was awarded a 
a Commended Card. 

Class 6 . For Specimens of panels, or boards of various species 
polished or unpolished. No Entry. 

Class 7. For Oak Field Gate for Farm use. One Entry. 

Lady Ludlow, Luton Hoo, Luton, was awarded the Bronze 
Medal for a well-made gate, but the class of gate exhibited is not 
generally found on a farm. The cost of ironwork, £1 2s. 9d., and 
making gate, £1 2^. 6d., must be excessive. 

Class 8 . For Field Gate for Farm use of any other home¬ 
grown wood or combination of home-grown woods. Silver Medal 
to the Earl of Leicester, G.C.V.O., C.M.G., Holkham, Norfolk, for 
a gate made of Spanish Chestnut and Larch with Oak posts, cost 
of ironwork 13^. lOd., making gate 65 . fid. This latter item is 
open to question, but I was informed that the regular price is 5s. 
on this Estate for this work, the extra being added for increased 
care taken for exhibition. No other award was made in this 
class, but Lady Ludlow’s exhibit was highly commended. 

Class 9. For Wicket or Himting Gate (Self-closing) manu¬ 
factured from home-grown timber. Lady Ludlow’s exhibit 
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received a Highly Commended card. Details of cost were not 
given. 

In the detailed cost of exhibit in these classes I note exhibitors 
add nothing for supervision ; this should be shown, or a percentage 
added to each item. 

Claas 10. For Tree Guard. No Entry. 

Chx88 11. For Fencing of Home-grown wood, made in Great 
Britain, to be shown in not more than 9 yd. lengths. No Entry. 

Clasa 12. For Fencing of Foreign Timber, creosoted or 
otherwise, to be shown in not more than 9 yd. lengths. Messrs. 
English Bros., Ltd., and Messrs. Richard Wade & Sons, Ltd., 
exhibited nine sections in this class. A Highly Commended 
card was given. 

I consider Estates cannot undertake the erection of this 
fencing at the prices given under present-day circumstances. 
Even Railway Companies have gone over to wire. 

Claaa 13. For Specimens showing comparative quality of 
any timber grown on different soils and situations. No Entry. 

Clasa 14. For Specimens of stems and boards, &c. No 
Entry. 

In the Non-Competitive Classes which filled the main building 
a very instructive and descriptive collection of exhibits was 
staged, containing all branches of Forestry, both practical and 
theoretical. 

The main exhibit in this section was that of the School of 
Forestry of the University of Cambridge, which occupied half the 
shed, and must be the most complete and largest of its kind ever 
staged at a Royal Show. It was awarded the Special Medal for 
the best general collection. The Exhibit comprised a complete 
range of the specimens and educational appliances necessary for 
the teaching of the subject of Forestry on modern lines. The 
predominating feature was the Collection of Specimens of wood 
illustrating the useful and ornamental species of timber. 

A very complete series was one of some 800 varieties in the 
form of four-foot boards suspended in dowel frames of simple 
design, enabling the specimen to be examined from both sides. 
The series comprised both British and Colonial Timbers. In 
addition there was a large and beautiful collection of fifty figured 
woods—^burrs, crotches and ripple, bird’s-eye, &c., notably a fine 
rippled board of Sequoia Sempervirens. Seeing that there 
are so many fine specimens of this variety in this country, 
one could not help thinking that it would be worth while to 
give it a trial as a forest tree. It is very fast growing and 
succeeds in most places. 

A door of Brown Oak excited great interest. This is a 
practically unique specimen of that wood on account of the 
large size of the panels and deep colour. 
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Forest Protection was represented by two departments: 
(a) A collection of injurious insects, with examples of the damage 
caused by them, also by voles, rabbits, deer, cattle, horses, bir^, 
&c. (6) A series of specimens of fungi, both parasitic and sapro¬ 
phytic, and parts of trees showing the nature of their attacks. 

The anatomy of wood formed the subject of another section 
and was well illustrated. 

Silviculture was represented by an interesting lot of seedlings, 
transplants, and yoimg trees in pots and glass jars permitting the 
root to be seen ; a long series of Poplars and Willows, and young 
trees of Conifers, also in pots; further, a quantity of fine 
photographs of selected trees and woodland scenery. 

Miscellaneous specimens of wood, interesting by reason of their 
lightness or great weight, colour, extract, &c., formed the subject 
of another table, on which were also a collection of Indian woods 
used by Probationers for the Indian Forest Service and a her¬ 
barium relating thereto. 

Some experiments illustrating the porosity, specific gravity, 
&c., and the method of identifying woods by means of their 
extracts were shown, one of the latter (extract of sandal wood) 
showing fluorescence, appearing yellow to transmitted light and 
blue by reflected light, being especially beautiful. 

The Fobestby Commission, 22 Grosvcnor Gardens, London, 
S.W., and Royal Botanic Gabdens, Kew, were awarded a 
Silver Medal, for a very fine exhibit comprising examples of the 
commoner conifers in their various stages of development—seeds, 
seedlings, transplants, and specimens of timber, together with 
particulars regarding the quantity of seed sown, number of 
plants raised, &c. 

Other exhibits by the Forestry Commission comprised forest 
insect pests, with specimens of plants and timbers showing damage 
done; cones and foliage of various kinds of conifers ; fungus pests, 
with specimens showing damage done; examples of good and bad 
pruning; photographs of British Woodlands ; map showing 
Forestry Commission Acquisitions ; Seeds of various kinds of 
Forest trees ; also a Diagrammatic Model of a Normal Forest 
with a normal series of age gradation. The model represents a 
forest of 320 acres, each annual cut being 5 acres; the whole 
area being cut over and regenerated in 64 years. This model 
attracted a good deal of attention. I doubt whether the practical 
man will agree with the remarks on thinning—^in fact, I am sure 
he will not. 

The English Fobestby Association, Ltd., Imperial Insti¬ 
tute, South Kensington, also gained a Silver Medal, for a very 
interesting exhibit, including a selection of Forestry tools, 
samples of street paving blocks made from British Timber : (a) 
new; (6) worn ; samples of tool handles made from home-grown 
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timber ; specimens of British Empire timbers ; a collection of 
fine photographs; some beautiful samples of British Oak in 
the shape of panelling, &c. Also a “ Brown Beaver Portable 
Motor Drag Saw, a Clayton Gassing Machine for the de¬ 
struction of vermin, a Methuen Sawdust Stove, a Cameo Sack 
Holder, examples of the various modes of erecting wire netting 
showing the comparative costs, the advantages of using wood 
preservatives, showing sections of posts and fencing, (a) treated, 
(6) untreated. One was very much struck with the Brown 
Beaver saw for reducing logs. When this is fully fitted for 
service, it should be an asset for estates, which are regularly 
converting. It is generally foimd, especially in wind-falls, that one 
has trees too large for the saw bench. These are mostly isolated, 
and in selling, a reduced price has to betaken. The new method 
gets over this diflSiculty, but to take up these labour-saving 
appliances, it is essential they should be used regularly, and to do 
this estates will, I fear, have to trade. 

Liverpool Corporation Water Works, Lake Vyrnwy 
Estate, per Lieut.-Col. J. H. Forrester Addie. This exhibit was 
outside the main building, and attracted the attention it fully 
deserved; it was an entirely new feature, which fully demon¬ 
strated what is really required for estates having a large area of 
thinnings on hand. It is generally found that it is difficult to 
sell them ; one does not care to admit the fact, but it is so, that 
the poles from the first thinnings are more often than not allowed 
to lie and rot in the woods. Although the demonstration was 
entirely composed of Douglas, there should bo no reason why 
other species could not be used in the same manner, more so 
if more labour is involved and the article creosoted ; it is 
certainly open to question that Douglas poles last longer in the 
green state than when seasoned. 

The annual thinnings from such an area amount to some 900 
tons. It has been decided to convert the thinnings into hurdles, 
and those poles which are unsuitable for hurdle-making and other 
waste wood into woodwool. The Corporation have for some 
time been making these hurdles for their own use, such as fencing 
plantations and sheep fencing, and they proved so satisfactory 
on the hills, in some cases at the high elevation of 1,500 ft., that 
they have decided to put them on the market. Seventy-five 
hurdles can be loaded into a 10-ton truck, the average weight of 
the hurdles being 46 lb. each, and the price 2^. 3d. to 2s. 6d. each. 

There were also on view samples of soil and turf from 
the area under afforestation, plots containing trees showing 
growth of conifers annually when planted at high altitudes, 
samples of woodwool made from thinnings of coniferous planta¬ 
tions, diagram maps of planted areas, and a demonstration of 
conversion of coniferous timber to estate uses. In the leaflet 
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supplied to all making enquiries on hurdle-making the Corpora¬ 
tion say that, in conjimction with the Development Commis¬ 
sioners they have entered into a large Afforestation Scheme 
embracing 7,000 acres. 

The award of a Silver Medal to this exhibit was fully justified. 

W. Paulgbavb Ellmobb, The Willows, Saxby Street, 
Leicester, exhibited a fine collection of twelve new varieties 
of basket-making willows growing in boxes; cricket-bat 
willows growing in boxes (Satix CeBrulia); white, buff and 
unpeeled willows graded in sizes ; white, buff and brown sticks for 
basket furniture ; knives for willow-cutting ; peeling and strip¬ 
ping machines ; tools used in wiUow cultivation ; special chain 
for planting willows; special tool for grubbing up old heads ; 
special tying or bundling machines ; bundle of willow peelings, 
now a waste product, except for manure; and photographs of 
willow-peelers at work. Truly a magnificent display of willow 
culture. Awarded a Silver Medal. 

The Eabl op Leicester, 6 .C.V.O., C.M.6., Holkham, Nor¬ 
folk, was awarded a Bronze Medal for his exhibits of specimens 
of Panels and Articles of Furniture, comprising Bedstead ends 
from Ilex and Spanish Chestnut; Scotch Pine Door and 
Window Frame ; an Oak Door, &c. 

Messes. Ben Reid & Co., Aberdeen, exhibited a Portable 
Canvas Shelter, transplanting boards, trestles for ditto, notching 
spades, SchMch's, Mansfield's and Learney's patterns, semicircular 
spade, planting spear, planting mattock, screefing iron. The 
action of this firm in exhibiting at the “ Royal " all the way from 
Aberdeen should be the means of inducing English nurserymen 
to take up the matter at Newcastle-on-Tyne next year. Awarded 
a Bronze Medal. 

Lieut.-Colonel E. R. Pratt, M.C., Ryston, Norfolk, ex¬ 
hibited 26 Poplars, 3 Willows, 2-year-old and 7-inch cuttings 
in pots. This exhibit was not catalogued or would have had 
a more conspicuous place in the tent. 

Messrs. Christy & Penny, Ltd., 222 Strand, London, W.C., 
created great attention with their “ Wade " petrol-driven port¬ 
able cross-cut sawing machine, for use in field, forest or timber 
yard. 

The Stewards, Mr. Charles Coltman-Rogers and Mr. William 
Dawson, are to be congratulated on the excellent arrangements 
and staging of the exhibits. The great courtesy they extended 
to the various exhibitors, and also to myself, was fully appreciated. 

W. R. Bbowk. 


Parkside, 

Heckfield, Basingstoke, 
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REPORT OF THE JUDGES ON THE 
PLANTATIONS AND NURSERIES 
COMPETITIONS, 1922. 

This year this Competition was confined to the counties of 
Cambridge, Oxford, Buckingham, Huntingdon, Hertford, Essex 
and Middlesex. Some of these counties, as is well known, are 
not characterised by being well wooded, and in point of fact 
the entries all came from Cambridge, Buckingham and Hert¬ 
ford. There were 16 entries in all, a somewhat disappointingly 
small number, accounted for largely by the fact that on many 
estates tlie woodlands are still suffering from wartime treatment, 
or lack of treatment. 

In the east of England the rainfall is low and many of the 
soils are light, and an outstanding feature of the inspection of 
the woodlands was the poor growth of Japanese larch and Sitka 
spruce under these circumstances, in comparison with the position 
of these trees in districts of higher rainfall and greater humidity 
of the soil. 

Class I. Stage A.—This class is confined to hardwoods as 
the final crop, which have been weeded or lightly thinned. In 
this Class the Silver Medal was awarded to Colonel Abel H. 
Smith, Woodhall Park, Hertford, for Alexander Wood, 14 years 
old, having an area of lOJ acres, situated on light soil in the 
parish of Bramfield. This wood was established by pit-planting, 
the mixed conifers being set out 3-4 ft. apart, with hardwoods 
(chiefly oak and sycamore) at about 12-ft. intervals. The alti¬ 
tude is 350 ft. and the average rainfall about 26 in. The w^ood 
was established after hornbeam underwood. There is a row of 
Colorado Douglas firs along the margin, which, as is usual with 
this variety, are showing indifferent growth. The density of 
the crop on the whole is very good, and in due course, when the 
conifers have been removed, the hardwoods will have a chance to 
grow up and form the permanent crop. Some relief should be 
given to the hardwoods at an early date. 

The Bronze Medal in this class was awarded to the Duke 
of Wellington for a wood on his Standon property. Here also 
in 1906-7 the trees were pit-planted 3J ft. apart, at a cost of 
£10 2s. 6d. per acre, plus £10 14^. Od. for fencing. The annual 
cost of cleaning and beating up for the first 4 years is given as 
Is. 6d. per acre. The wood, which is on clay overlying chalk, 
is almost pure oak with a few ash intermixed, those planted 
being supplemented by many others through natural regenera¬ 
tion. The trees have been pruned of their side branches up to 
a height of about 6 ft., and altogether it is quite a promising 
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wood, although there is considerable evidence of damage by 
rabbits, especially to the ash. 

Class 2, Stage B, comprising hardwoods up to the com¬ 
pletion of the second thinning, produced only one entry. This 
was a wood of 6 acres in extent, about 42 years old, on clay over- 
lying chalk, which had been established by inserting the trees 
4 ft. apart in pits. This wood is called Whitehill, the property 
of the Duke of Wellington, and to it the Judges awarded a Silver 
Medal. The cost of planting and fencing is not known. At 
present it comprises a mixture chiefly of ash and larch, and al¬ 
though it will be possible to thin out the larches and leave a 
pure wood of ash as the flnal crop, it is more likely that the best 
larches will be retained to the end of the rotation. Wherever a 
sufficiency of light reaches the ground—as, for instance, where a 
tree or two has been blown down—self-sown ash are rapidly 
establishing themselves, so that it would appear to be an easy 
matter to regenerate the area naturally in this way. Up till 
about 15 years ago this plantation was somewhat neglected, 
with the result that the ashes, which are the principal hardwood, 
crop, are very much drawn and rather curtailed in the crown, 
but still they are fine clean stems which will ultimately produce 
a large quantity of most valuable timber. Relief by thinning 
is wanted at once. 

In Class 3, Stage A, which comprises conifers up to the first 
thinning, the Silver Medal was awarded to Colonel Abel H. Smith 
for a wood 12 years old, established by pit-planting 3 ft. apart. 
This wood, called Black Buck, consists entirely of larch, 
which are showing good growth, although the severe blizzard 
a few years ago has left its mark in certain parts of the 
wood. 

In this class the Bronze Medal was awarded to a wood belong¬ 
ing to Mr. Reginald S. Hicks, of Wilbraham Temple, Cambridge. 
The wood in question—Heath Plantation—^is surrounded by 
tillage land, and is situated on very light sandy soil overlying 
chalk close to the London Road, about 1 mile from Six Mile 
Bottom railway station. It was planted 16 years ago by pitting, 
the land being semi-derelict and growing large quantities of 
couch. The average annual rainfall is given as about 23 inches. 
The plants were inserted 4 ft. apart and had to be protected by 
wire netting against rabbits. But rabbits are now all too com¬ 
mon in the wood and have done a certain amount of harm to the 
larch. With the larches is mixed spruce and Scotch fir, the 
intention being in a few years to remove everything but the 
larch and to underplant with beech. If this is done, very care¬ 
ful protection against rabbits will be necessary, as this tree is 
specially liable to attack. There is a certain amount of canker 
and larch aphis in this wood, and the larch shoot moth cater- 
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pillar is also considerably in evidence. Density is excellent, 
except at the south end, where the soil is very thin. 

There were no entries in Class 4, which comprises conifers as 
the final crop in the stage up to the completion of the second 
thinnings. 

Class 5, comprising a mixed plantation of hardwoods and 
conifers in Stage A, produced three entries, and the Judges 
awarded the Silver Medal to the Duke of Wellington for a wood 
known as Badger’s Eye, 10 acres in extent, situated on gravelly 
clay over chalk about miles from Standon station. This 
wood, which has a south to south-east exposure, was planted 
in 1900-1, the whole of the trees being pit-planted 4 ft. apart. 
The initial cost is put at £10 15^. per acre. The work was done 
by contract, the trees being inserted at the rate of 1,360 larch, 
680 Scots pine, 170 oak, 170 ash, 170 elm, and 170 beech per 
acre. This means that the hardwoods were inserted about 
16 ft. apart. Of the hardwoods the elms are growing best and 
are promising to be very fine trees. Rabbits, however, have 
done a certain amount of damage to the ash and beech. Some 
spruce are now largely suppressed, and the hardwoods want 
relief by thinning, which ought to be taken in hand at once. 
The density of this wood is very good, and altogether it is a fine, 
promising plantation. To this wood the Judges awarded the 
special Gold Medal given by the Royal English Arboricultural 
Society for the best plantation submitted for inspection. 

The Bronze Medal in this class was awarded to Colonel 
Abel H. Smith for a wood of acres on light soil formed by 
planting in pits, conifers 3 ft. apart and hardwoods at 12-ft. 
intervals. This wood, known as Long Walk, has not yet been 
thinned, being very dense in places. Immediate attention in 
respect of this is wanted. 

A third entry in this class was supplied by Mr. James Binney 
of Pampisford Hall, Cambridge. This was a wood some 6 acres 
in extent, 10 years of age, about 70 feet above sea-level on old 
fen land, which had been trenched before the trees were planted 
in pits. The initial cost was given at £5 an acre, but this could 
not have included the cost of trenching. The upkeep for the 
first four years was put at £15 per acre. The mixture comprises 
white spruce, which is growing fairly well, common spruce, 
suffering from drought, a certain number of Turkey oaks, and 
other hardwoods. The stocking was very patchy, many of the 
trees having died. In one division of this wood, which had been 
planted after an old lucerne ley, spruce, Scots pine, and larch 
were the predominant species, with a certain number of Thuya 
gigantea along the south-west side, and a sprinkling of yews. 
Willows had also been planted and had failed. The larches 
were growing very badly, the most promising species being Scots, 
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pine. The future of this wood is rather uncertain, and it is an 
area that would appear to suit hardwoods better than conifers. 
The feature of tMs estate is a very remarkable collection of 
well-grown conifers, of which details are given in the Beport 
of the Conifer Conference of 1891. 

In Gass 6, for a mixed wood of hardwoods and conifers in 
Stage B, that is to say, up to the time of the second thinning, 
the Silver Medal was awarded to the Duke of Wellington for a 
wood, about 6 miles from Ware, of 7 acres on clay over chalk, 
45 years old, which was established by pit-planting 4 ft. apart. 
Records do not exist of the cost of the planting, nor of the age of 
the plants. The wood is known as Hanging Wood, the hard¬ 
wood being principally oak and beech, with some elms. It 
shows fine density, and the larches are remarkably free from 
disease. There are now about 500 trees to the acre, the larches 
at breast height are about 4 in. quarter girth measure, and 
having a cubic content of about 6-7 ft. Of the hardwoods, 
the elms seem to be growing best, but they and other hardwoods, 
especially on the west side, want relief by thinning. 

In this class the Bronze Medal was awarded to Colonel Abel 
H. Smith, for a plantation known as Ryscott’s Wood, 5J acres 
in extent, situated on light soil, 26 years old. The trees, which 
were furnished by the estate nursery, were inserted by pit¬ 
planting 3 ft. apart. Originally this wood consisted of larch, 
oak, and sycamore, the larch being about 6 ft. apart, and about 
10 years ago it was beaten up with Scots pine. Growth is fairly 
good here, but an insect has damaged a considerable number 
of the larches, working beneath the bark close to the base of the 
tree. We have now had an opportunity of identifying this 
pest, which proves to be the larva of Tetropium Oahrieli, var. 
Crawshayiy which is described in Volume VIII, page 277, of 
the Quarterly Journal of Forestry, 

Class 7 is defined as consisting of the best example showing 
systematic management of an existing woodland area, including 
the renovation and conversion of an unprofitable wood into a 
profitable condition. In this class there was only one entry, 
namely that of Colonel Abel H. Smith, whom the Judges con¬ 
sidered well worthy of receiving the Silver Medal. The wood¬ 
lands on this estate were originally largely used for the growth 
of hornbeam coppice, which was sold to maltsters for fuel; the 
proximity of Ware, with its extensive maltings, affording an 
excellent market for the material. When this kind of fuel 
ceased to be used, and when consequently such coppice wood 
became unprofitable, the problem arose as to what should be 
done with the large area of this class of woodland. It was 
determined to select certain areas, which were clear-feUed and 
planted up either with pure conifers or with a mixture of these 
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with ash and oak. About 6 to 10 acres are annually planted 
on the Woodhall Estate in this way. The ground that is thus 
cleared of hornbeam coppice is rich in humus and fairly clear 
of weeds, and young trees grow weU on it. There is a large 
area to be dealt with, and in the opinion of the Judges the owner 
has tackled a diflBlcult problem in the only way that is likely to 
give a satisfactory solution. 

In Class 8, which is defined as a plantation of not less than 
2 acres consisting of exotic conifers not less than 6 years old, 
there were three entries, and the Judges awarded the Silver 
Medal to Viscount Burnham, HaU Barn Estate, about 2 miles 
from Beaconsfield, for a wood about 6 acres in extent on peaty 
soil overlying gravel. This wood is 7 years old and followed 
an underwood. The trees were 4 years old when planted, the 
distance apart being 4 ft. Douglas fir and Sitka spruce are the 
two main species, which are planted in groups, and both are 
making remarkably good growth, the Douglas firs being now about 
20 ft. high and the Sitkas about 17 ft. in height. There were 
also some Thuja plicata which were doing fairly well, although 
not so promising as the other two species. The area has suffered 
in places from frost, which has chiefly attacked trees growing in 
slight depressions, but now they are getting up they will soon 
be beyond the frost zone. On this estate there were also some 
remarkably fine examples of well-grown beech and larch, and 
an arboretum has been established which promises to be inter¬ 
esting. 

The Bronze Medal in this class is awarded to Mr. T. Mus- 
grave Francis, of Quy Hall, Cambridge, for a plantation 2 acres 
in extent situated on chalky loam about 20 ft. above sea-level. 
The rainfall here is on the average only about 23 in. The area 
in question lies along the side of a stream, and was planted 11 
years ago on land that had previously been under agricultural 
cultivation. The method of distributing the trees was to plant 
oak, Japanese larch and Sitka spruce in every fourth row, the 
rest of the wood being filled up with common larch, Douglas 
fir, common spruce and Scots pine. In this district of low rain¬ 
fall the Japanese larch were showing poor growth, many of them 
having died altogether. The common larch was growing much 
better, confirming what is well known, namely, that the Japanese 
larch resists fought very badly. The Douglas firs were yellow 
in the foliage, showing the effects of too much lime in the soil. 
Like the Japanese larch, the Sitka spruce was evidently suffering 
from deficient rainfall, the growth of the common spruce being 
much better. The tree that had grown best here is Scots pine, 
probably the most satisfactory species of all, where the soil is 
dry and the rainfall light. This wood, in fact, teaches as much 
from failure as from success. 
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In Class 9, which is designed for the best-managed wood¬ 
land on an estate of not less than 1,000 acres in area, account to 
be taken of the production of timber, ornamental planting, 
planting for sporting purposes, and improvement of residential 
amenities, with the proper management of hedgerow timber, 
there was one entry, namely that of Mr. R. S. Hicks, of Wilbra- 
ham Temple, Cambridge. While Mr. Hicks’ woods are inter¬ 
esting, and have received much personal attention from the 
owner, the Judges did not consider they were quite up to the 
standard of a special medal, but they have pleasure in awarding 
the Second Prize, namely a Silver Medal, to this entry. The 
gale of 1916 did much damage to the woodlands on this estate, 
and necessitated a great deal of replanting. Mr. Hicks took a 
personal part in the work, and performed much of the thinning 
operations with his own hands. There is a small nursery 
on the estate which supplied a good deal of the material, and 
it is interesting to note that the fertility of this nursery is to a 
certain extent maintained by sowing mustard on certain parts 
and incorporating the produce for the purpose of forming green 
manure. In the neighbourhood of Mr. Hicks’ residence the 
woodlands are managed with a view of preserving amenities, 
that is to say, when replanting is necessary it is done in groups 
so that the general outline of the woods shall not be broken. 
In this wood a considerable number of spruces and larches 
are in a very unhealthy condition or are altogether dead, the 
cause, apparently, being sun scorch of the bark due to the sudden 
exposure of the stems owing to wind-blow. One of the most 
interesting woods on this estate consists of hardwoods, such as 
sycamore, ash and poplar, and which is now in the pole-wood 
stage with fine clean stems that are now requiring thinning. 
Mr. Hicks had the intention in the coming winter of planting 
a piece of fresh ground with Sitkas spruce, but after seeing the 
condition of this species at Quy ho decided that the prospects 
of success were not suflSciently good to warrant him introducing 
this species on a large scale, and he will probably now substitute 
Corsican pine and common larch as the main crop. 

On the lawn close to the residence is a fine London plane, 
which girthed 12 ft. at 4^ ft. from the ground. As is usually 
the case, the foliage was much attacked by Oloeosporium nervtse- 
quium, which was causing premature leaf-shed(tog, with con¬ 
sequent disfigurement of the lawn. 

In conclusion, the Judges beg to oflter the following observa¬ 
tions on the subject of mixing conifers with hardwoods, where 
the latter are intended to form the final crop. 

On papery that is to say, in theory, it looks well to insert one 
hardwood at say 12 to 16-ft. intervals, and to fill up with conifer 
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nurses, as is shown below, where “ H ” is a hardwood and “ C ” 
a conifer. 
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But under such an arrangement there is Jio lat itude as regards 
choice, the hardwoods, whether they grow well or ill, must all 
be retained as the final crop. But it is well known that trees 
do not all grow alike well, some being constitutionally vigorous 
and others constitutionally weak. It seems to us, therefore, 
that in order to give some opportunity for selection, the conifers 
marked C', in immediate proximity to the hardwoods, might 
well be replaced by hardwoods, so that the choice would be given 
of selecting the best hardwood of five. This would add some¬ 
thing to the original cost, but would ensime finer specimens to 
stand as the final crop. The final interspacing of the hardwoods 
would also not be so perfect as in the usual practice, but it seems 
to us that these drawbacks are more than counterbalanced by 
the superior vigour of the trees that will ultimately form the 
crop of hardwoods. 

The Judges take this opportunity of making acknowledg¬ 
ment of the kindness and efficiency of Mr. William Dawson, 
Reader in Forestry at the University of Cambridge, in making 
excellent arrangements for their tour of inspection, and also 
for the help given by his assistant, Mr. Cox. 

R. J. McGibbon. 

Wm. Somerville. 
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REPORT OF THE JUDGES ON THE 
ORCHARD AND FRUIT PLANTATION 
COMPETITION, 1922. 

The Judges were given a free hand as to the method of scoring 
and pointing. Six heads had been suggested as follows :— 

A. Sjrstem of Planting. 

B. Pruning and Shape. 

0. Greneral Vigour and Productiveness. 

D. Freedom from Pests and Diseases. 

E. Land Cultivation. 

F. Selection of‘Varieties. 

To these were added two more :— 

G. Commercial and Economical Aspect. 

H. General Appearance. 

The Maximum points under each of these heads were :— 


A. 

15 

E. 

15 

B. 

10 

E. 

5 

C. 

15 

G. 

15 

D. 

16 

H. 

10 


making a total of 100. 


This method of scoring was found to work very well. 

The Judges’ Awards were as follows:— 

Class 1. 1st J. C, Faircb’ffe, Burwell. 

Class 2. Ist R. Stephenson, Burwcll. 

Class 3. 1st James R. Smith, Willingham. 

2nd C. T. Chivers, Cottenham. 

Res. Harry Feast, Haddenham. 

Class 4. 1st Croxton Fruit Farm, Croxton. 

2nd Roger C. Cole, Over. 

Res. J. B. Crofts, Elm, near Wisbech. 

Class 5. 1st Robert Ingle, Ltd., Kingston. 

Class 6. 1st J. B. Crofts, Elm, Near Wisbech. 

2nd F. Rawlings, Emneth, Wisbech. 

Class 7. Ist F. Lucas Handley, Cottenham. 

The entries were somewhat disappointing, Classes I and II 
(Orchards under grass) and V (Bush fruit) having only one entry 
each, while in the Strawberry classes VI and VII there were 
only seven entries, and three of these were distinctly inferior. 
Only Classes III and IV (Top Fruit and under crops on culti¬ 
vated land) were really weU supported, the class for Plantations 
under 10 acres having 7, and for those over 10 acres 8 entries. 
We noticed several well managed plantations that might have 
been entered, particularly in the Wisbech area. 
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Without going into detailed individual criticism we should 
like to make a few general remarks on what we saw. 

The chief criticism we have to make on the area as a whole 
is the lack of good quality dessert apples. The aim of growers 
appears to be “ Bulk,” with little consideration as to “ quality.” 
Doubtless this has paid best in the past, and is doing so at the 
present time, but there is a possibility of the over production of 
culinary apples, particularly of the early varieties, as wherever 
we found new plantations, this class of apple predominated. We 
were told almost consistently that good quality dessert apples 
would not crop, but wherever we came across such varieties as 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, James Grieve, Beauty of Bath, Gladstone, 
and Blenheim, they were carrying fair crops for the season. The 
fen lands and the deep rich soils would probably not produce 
dessert fruit of a good colour and suitable size, but the land less 
rich should do so. At Croxton, where the soil is distinctly heavy, 
we saw a few Cox tree>s carrying a full crop. 

We suggest that the growers generally in this area are growing 
too few varieties of Apples. 

All varieties of Plums appear to be carrying good 
crops. 

The Strawberries, with the exception of the prize winners, 
were disappointing. 

Careless and Whinham’s were the best gooseberries seen, the 
former growing to a good size, and the latter cropping most 
consistently. 

Pears are not largely grown, the chief varieties we noticed 
being Conference, Fertility, Pitmaston, and Hessle. 

Some of the smaller growers appear to plant too many kinds 
of fruit, with the result that they do not grow enough of any 
one kind. We noticed generally a lack of ingenuity and pro¬ 
gressive methods and ideas, especially with regard to the 
economical cultivation of the ground, spraying apparatus, and 
systems of canying out the spraying operations. 

Most of the Plantations entered for competition were fairly 
free from Pests and Diseases. One garden was badly affected 
with leaf scorch, and in one a rather serious attack of capsid bug 
was seen. PsyUa was also rather prevalent, and in some cases 
fully accounted for lack of crop. Grease banding in many cases 
was done directly on to the tree, no paper bands being used. 
Aphis was conspicuous by its absence, except in the case of Red 
Currants. 

One of the most interesting exhibits was the only entry in 
Class I (under 10 acres grass orchard). This had been allowed 
to grass down, and was stocked with poultry, divided into small 
pens. This plantation was carr 3 dng a good crop of fruit, of good 
varieties and quality, on dwarf trees. Previoudy, when the land^ 
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was cultivated, the trees were badly attacked by leaf scorch, 
which had now almost entirely disappeared. 

The winning exhibit in Class IV is deserving of special men¬ 
tion. It consists of 21 acres of Apples and Plums, with fruit on 
every tree, and in most cases a fuU crop. 

We consider that the competition is well worth while from an 
educational point of view. Criticism and advice on our part was in 
many cases specially asked for by the competitors, and more than 
one said that he was glad to have entered on that score alone. 

In the event of future competitions being held we would make 
the following suggestions :— 

That the whole of the Plantations and Orchards owned 
or occupied by a competitor be included in the entry, with 
no age limit. 

That there be classes for (1) 10 acres or under ; (2) over 
10 acres and under 25 ; (3) over 25 acres and under 40 ; (4) 
over 40 acres and under 75; (5) over 75 acres. 

Points for judging to be the same as this year, as given 
above. 

Finally, we desire to express our thanks to all those who acted 
as our hosts during our tour, and to Mr. E. C. Boughton, Secre¬ 
tary of the Federation of British Growers, and Mr. Paskett, 
Horticultural Instructor, Cambridgeshire, for the admirable 
arrangements made for the tour. 

Everything went without a hiteh, and our task was made as 
easy as possible for us by these arrangements. 

F. P. Nobbury. 

W. J. Thomas. 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL TO THE 

ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF GOVERNORS 
AND MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY, 

Held at the 

Royal AaRicxJLTXJBAL Hall, Islington, London, N., 

On WEDNE8DA Y, December 6, 1922, at 2.30 p.m. 

Membership. 

1. The Council have to report that the list of Governors and 
Members has undergone the following changes since the Annual 
General Meeting on December 7th, 1921: 39 new Governors (includ¬ 
ing 12 transferred from the list of Members under By-law 7), 
and 1,100 new Members have joined the Society, and 8 Members 
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have been re-instated under By-law 14; whilst the deaths of 
3 Life Grovernors, 8 Governors, 2 Honorary Members, 112 Life 
Members, and 201 Members have been reported. 80 Members 
have been struck off the books under By-law 12, owing to absence 
of addresses ; 67 Members under By-law 13, for arrears of sub> 
scription; and 8 Governors, 2 Life Members and 245 Annual 
Members have resigned. 

Deaths o! Oovernors and Members. 

2. By the deaths of Lord Middleton, Mr. John Rowell, 
Mr. D. T. Alexander, Mr. Lewis Dodd, and Sir John H. Thorold, 
Bart., the Society has, in the last few months, sustained the loss 
of five of its governing body. Lord Middleton, a prominent 
breeder and exhibitor of Shire horses and other pedigree stock, 
first became associated with the Society as a Governor in 1875 ; 
he joined the Council in 1899, became a Trustee in 1904, and 
was twice President, first in 1905 when the third show was 
held at Park Royal, and again in 1912, the year of the show at 
Doncaster. Mr. Rowell, as the representative of Huntingdon¬ 
shire, had been an active member of the Council for nearly 
seventeen years, during which period he served continuously 
as Steward of Heavy Horses at the Annual Shows. Mr. D. T. 
Alexander, as a member of the Local Committee in connection 
with the first post-war show, at Cardiff, did an immense amount 
of work for the Society ; he was elect^ to the Council in 1910 
for the division of Glamorgan. Mr. Lewis Dodd was elected 
to the Council in 1921, as one of the representatives of the 
Division of Cheshire. Sir John Thorold, who was a Trustee, 
passed away in October last at the age of eighty. He joined 
the Society as a member in 1868, and had been on the Council 
for forty-one years, during which period he rendered invaluable 
services to the Society in almost every department of its work, 
occupying the Presidential Chair in 1895, in which year the show 
for the &:st time was held in Darlington. He was Chairman 
of the Journal Committee and of the Committee of Selection 
from 1896 till February, 1921, when, in consequence of advancing 
years and failing health, he felt it incumbent upon him to retire 
and give place to younger men. Notwithstanding the fact 
that he was no longer a chairman, he continued to attend the 
Committee and Council meetings imtil April this year, and his 
interest in the work of the Society was maintained till the end. 

3. The Council have also to record the death of Mr. William 
Carruthers, F.R.S., shortly after entering his ninety-third year. 
He was the Society’s first Consulting Botanist, a position he 
held for nearly forty years. On his retirement in 1909 he was 
elected an Honorary Member in recognition of the valuable 
services he had rendered to British Agriculture. Another 
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Honorary Member has been lost by the death of H.H. The 
Maharaja of Kolhapur, G.C.S.I., G.C.V.O., who had been 
associated with the Society since 1889, and took great interest 
in its work. The Honorary Membership was conferred upon 
His Highness in 1902 as a mark of personal respect to him and 
as a compliment to the great territory he so worthily represented. 
His Highness was present at the General Meeting in the Carlisle 
showyard in 1902, and received his Honorary Member’s Badge 
at the hands of the President, the late Prince Christian. 

4. Amongst other Governors and Members whose loss by death 
the Society has to deplore are : H.R.H. The Duchess of Albany; 
the Marquis of Breadalbane, K.G.; the Earl of Gosford, K.P.; 
the Earl of St. Germans; Earl Spencer, K.G.; the Earl of West¬ 
morland ; Cassandra Countess of Rosse; Viscount Cobham; Lord 
Bolton; Lord Heneage; Lord Manton; Lord Sinclair; Lord G. M. 
Pratt; Lord Ernest St. Maur; Lady Middleton; Lieut.-Col. the 
Hon. H. G. Henderson, C.V.O.; Sir T. I. Birkin, Bart.; SirH. R. 
Brisco, Bart.; Sir Alex. H. Brown, Bart.; Sir Charles D. Cave, 
Bart.; Sir Edward E. Cooper, Bart.; Sir A. J. Fludyer, Bart.; 
Sir Wyndham Hanmer, Bart.; Sir John Scott, Bart.; Sir Prince 
Smith, Bart.; Sir J. L. E. Spearman, Bart.; Sir Boville Stanier, 
Bart., M.P.; Sir R. V. Vassar-Smith, Bart.; Sir Lancelot Hare, 
K.C.S.I., C.I.E.; Mr. C. B. Balfour; Mr. R. A. Bayford, K.C.; 
Mr. W. H. Bradwell; Mr. E. James Bridgford; Mr. George Cad¬ 
bury ; ]Vfr. Robert Bowcher Clarke (elected in 1862); Mr. Irwin 
E. B. Cox; Mr. Frank W. Garnett; Mr. J. A. Henryson-Caird; 
Mr. G. Graily Hewitt; Mr. A. W. Lepper; Mr. A. H. Leslie- 
Melville; Mr. H. S. J. Maas; Mr. A, E. Marlow; Mr. Walter Morri¬ 
son (elected in 1862); Mr. G, W. Strode, and Col. W. N. Tufnell. 

Number ol Oovemors and Members on Register. 

5. The above and other changes bring the total number of 
Governors and Members now on the Register to 13,325, divided 
as follows:— 

286 Annual Governors; 

139 Life Governors; 

10,553 Annual Members; 

2,325 Life Members; 

22 Honorary Members; 

13,325 Total number of Governors and Members, as against 
a total of 12,918 on the Register at the time of the last Annual 
Report. 


Presidency. 

6. The Council have unanimously decided to recommend to 
the Annual General Meeting the election of Lieut-Col. E. W. 
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Stanyforth, of Kirk Hammerton Hall, York, as President of 
the Society, to hold office until the Annual Meeting in 1923. 

Changes in the OonncU. 

7. To fill vacancies which have occurred during the year, 
H.R.H. The Duke of York, K.G., and Lord Ailwyn have been 
elected Trustees, Lord Harlech has been elected a Vice-President, 
and Mr. Hubert D. Alexander and Sir Douglas Newton, K.B.E., 
M.P., have been elected ordinary members of Council for the 
Divisions of Glamorgan and Huntingdonshire respectively. 

Annual Election o! Council. 

8. The Members of Council who retire by rotation at the next 
Annual General Meeting are those representing the electoral 
districts of Group B., viz. Buckinghamshire, Devon, Durham, 
Essex, Herefordshire, Leicestershire, London, Nottinghamshire, 
Rutland, Shropshire, Suffolk, Surrey, Wiltshire, Yorkshire—West 
Riding, and South Wales. Governors and Members resident in 
those districts have been communicated with, and the customary 
procedure is being followed for the election or re-election of 
representatives for the divisions concerned. Elections are also 
taking place in Cheshire—where there are two vacancies to be 
filled through the death of Mr. Lewis Dodd and the resignation 
of Mr. G. Norris Midwood—and in the Division of Cambridgeshire, 
which, owing to its increased membership, is now entitled, 
under By-law 83, to elect one additional representative. 

Accounts. 

9. Under the By-laws, the balance-sheet has to be presented 
for consideration at the Annual Meeting. The Council therefore 
beg to submit the Balance-sheet, with the Statement of Receipts 
and Payments for the year 1921. These Accounts were published 
in Vol. 82 of the Journal issued to Governors and Members 
this year, having been certified as correct by the Auditors 
appointed by the Members and by the professional Accountants 
employed by the Society. 

Legacy to Society. 

10. The Council have to acknowledge the receipt of a legacy 
of £160 under the will of the late Miss Thurtell. 

Investments. 

11. Acting upon a recommendation of their Finance Com¬ 
mittee, the Council have disposed of the Society’s holding in 
the 6 per cent. War Loan and re-invested the proceeds in Con¬ 
version 3J per cent. Loan (1961). 
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Cambridge Show. 

12. For number of entries and all-round excellence of 
exhibits, particularly in the live-stock sections, the third Show 
held at Cambridge, under the presidency of H.R.H. The Duke of 
York, has rarely been equalled. Thanks to the continued gener¬ 
osity of the Breed societies and the contributions from the Local 
Committee, the Society were able to offer in prizes the record 
sum of £13,800, or £400 more than at Derby last year. Entries 
of live stock of all descriptions reached the unprecedented total 
of 4,200. Included in this number were 1,547 entries of cattle, 
and 1,164 entries in the classes for pigs. The display of agri¬ 
cultural machinery was well above the average, and no fewer 
than 83 “ new implements ” were entered for the Society’s Silver 
Aledals • 

H.R.H. The President was on the ground at an early hour 
on the opening day, and, informally, made a tour of the show, 
occupying several hours. His Royal Highness on the Wednesday 
paid an official visit to the Exhibition, during which he presided 
at the General Meeting of Governors and Members. Resolutions 
were passed at this meeting acknowledging the cordial reception 
given to the Society by the Mayor and Corporation of Cambridge, 
and the valuable assistance rendered by the Cambridge Local 
Committee. Thanks were also expressed to the Railways— 
particularly to the Great Eastern Company—for the excellent 
transport facilities afforded by them. 

The weather was most unfavourable, for rain fell more or 
less heavily at intervals on each of the five days, and a gale that 
swept over the showyard on the Wednesday night caused some 
damage to the property of exhibitors and the caterers, several 
marquees being blown down. 

During the whole show the number of persons that passed 
the turnstiles was only 92,352, as compared with 111,658 when 
the Society last visited Cambridge. But for the adverse climatic 
conditions the numbers would undoubtedly have been much 
greater. However, notwithstanding the small attendance, it 
is anticipated that the expenditure will be more than balanced 
by the receipts. In accordance with custom, the Accounts 
will be placed in the hands of all those present at the Annual 
Meeting. 


Orchards and Fruit Plantations. 

13. For the first time in connection with the Society’s Show 
a competition was organised in conjunction with the Federation 
of British Growers for owners of Orchards and Fruit Plantations. 
Twenty-six entries were made in the seven classes provided, 
and the Judges completed their tour of inspection in time for 
their awards to be made known during the show. 
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A similar competition will take place in 1923 for Orchards 
and Fruit Plantations situated in the Counties of Kent, Surrey 
and Sussex. 


Railway Oonoession. 

14. For the season of 1922, the Railway Companies reinstated 
the arrangements in operation prior to 1917 in regard to the 
conveyance at half-rate of unsold implement exhibits from 
agricultural societies’ shows. The half-rate arrangement made 
in 1920 (after the Minister of Transport had received a Deputation 
on the subject) was restricted to live stock, and the restoration 
of the full pre-war concession is appreciated by the exhibitors of 
implements, machinery, etc. 

Acrricnltaral Machinery. 

16. Application has been made by the Council for some 
portion of the Agricultural Grant of £850,000 to be applied to 
the encouragement of inventions of agricultural machinery, etc., 
and the Ministry of Agriculture have expressed their willingness 
to consider any definite application for a grant in aid of a par¬ 
ticular scheme. 

16. Consideration has been given to the question of trials 
of implements in the spring and autumn of next year ; but, in 
view of the conditions existing in the trade, it is felt that manu¬ 
facturers are not in a position to undertake fresh production, 
and that it would not be possible for satisfactory trials to be 
organised at present. 

Show at Newcasile-npon-Tsme. 

17. The Eighty-second Annual Exhibition of the Society will 
be held on the Town Moor, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, from Tuesday, 
July 3rd, to Saturday, Jidy 7th, 1923. The Local Committee 
which has been formed, under the Chairmanship of the Duke of 
Northumberland, has already made substantial progress with the 
preliminary local arrangements. This will be the fifth visit of 
the National Society to the Tyne-side city, and the occasion will 
be marked by the erection of a new Entrance Pavilion. 

Prize list. 

18. In the prize list, which will be on the customary com¬ 
prehensive scale, the North Country breeds will have an extended 
classification. A handsome contribution to the prize-fund has 
been made by the Newcastle Local Committee. The County 
Agricultural Societies of Northumberland and Durham are with¬ 
holding their shows in 1923, and in various sections at the 
** Royal ” will offer Special Prizes, competition for which will 
be confined to the members of those two societies. 
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19. Offers of Champion and other prizes have already been 
received from the following Breed Societies:—Shire Horse 
Society, Clydesdale Horse Society, Suffolk Horse Society, 
Himters’ Improvement and National Light Horse Breeding 
Society, National Pony Society, Arab Horse Society, Cleveland 
Bay Horse Society, Hackney Horse Society, Dales Pony Improve¬ 
ment Society, Fell Pony Society, Shorthorn Society, Dairy 
Shorthorn Association, Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn Association, 
Hereford Herd Book Society, Sussex Herd Book Society, Red 
Poll Cattle Society, Aberdeen Angus Cattle Society, Galloway 
Cattle Society, Ayrshire Cattle Society, Blue Albion Cattle 
Society, British Friesian Cattle Society, Park Cattle Society, 
English Guernsey Cattle Society, English Jersey Cattle Society, 
English Kerry and Dexter Cattle Society, British Goat Society, 
Hampshire Down Sheep Breeders’ Association, Suffolk Sheep 
Society, Kerry Hill (Wales) Flock Book Society, Lincoln Long- 
wool Sheep Breeders’ Association, Society of Border Leicester 
Sheep Breeders, Cotswold Sheep Society, Herdwick Sheep 
Breeders’ Association, Swaledale Dales Bred Sheep Breeders* 
Association, Cheviot Sheep Society, Black Welsh Mountain 
Sheep Brewers’ Association, National Pig Breeders’ Associa¬ 
tion, Large Black Pig Society, Wessex Saddleback Pig Society. 

Challenge Cups are again offered for the best Suffolk Stallion, 
for the best Percheron StaUion, for the best Percheron Mare or 
Filly, for the best Two-year-old Percheron Stallion, for the best 
Two-year-old Percheron Filly, for the best Riding Hunter, for 
the best Hack or Riding Pony, for the best Single Harness Horse, 
for the best Tandem, for the best Four-in-Hand Team, for the 
best group of one bull and two females of Dairy Shorthorns, for 
the best group of three Female Dairy Shorthorns, for the best 
Hereford Bull, for the best Sussex Bull, for the best Aberdeen 
Angus Bull, for the best Galloway animal, for the most points 
awarded in a combination of entries in the Aberdeen Angus 
Cattle Classes, for the best group of three Female British Friesians, 
for the best Kerry animal, for the best Dexter animal, for the 
best exhibit of Oxford Down Sheep, for the best exhibit of 
Shropshire Sheep, for the best exhibit of Ryeland Sheep, for 
the best Border Leicester Ram or Ewe, for the best group of 
Kent or Romney Marsh Sheep, for the best Large White Pig, 
for the best Middle White Pig, for the best Tamworth Pig, for 
the best Berkshire Pig, for the best Berkshire Boar, for the most 
points awarded in a combination of entries in the Berkshire Pig 
Glasses, for the best Large Black Sow, for the best Gloucester¬ 
shire Old Spot, best Gloucestershire Old Spot Boar, best Glouces¬ 
tershire Old Spot Sow, for the best Wessex Saddleback Pig. 

In the Poultry section Special and other Prizes are being con¬ 
tributed by the White Wyandotte Club, British Rhode Island 
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Red Club, Buff Orpington Duck Club, Barred Plymouth Rock 
Club, Buff Plymouth Rock Club, Indian Runner Duck Club. 

In the Rabbit section Special and other Prizes are being con¬ 
tributed by the National Belgian Haro Club, National English 
Rabbit Club, Dutch Rabbit Club, Universal Angora Rabbit 
Club, Beveren Club, National Silver Rabbit Club, National Polish 
Rabbit Club. 

Olosing of Entries. 

20. Intending exhibitors at Newcastle are reminded that 
the latest date for receiving entries of horses, cattle, goats, sheep 
and pigs is May 1st. Entries of Poultry, Rabbits and Produce 
close on May 21st. 

Applications for space in the Implement, etc., Department 
must be made not later than March 20th. 

Schedules and entry forms will be ready for issue early in 
the New Year. 

Shows in 1924 and 1925. 

21. As has already been announced, the Council have accepted 
invitations to hold the Show at Leicester in 1924 and at Chester 
in 1925. 

Argentine Show Judges. 

22. At the request of the Argentine Rural Society, the Council 
appointed the following gentlemen to proceed to South America 
to act as Judges at the Show held at Palermo in September 
last:— 

Shorthorn Cattle, —^Mr. John Gill, Thom Farm, Stainton, Penrith. 

Hereford Cattle, —Mr. W. S. Russell, Westonbury, Pembridge. 

Aberdeen Angus Cattle and Clydesdale Horses, —Mr. Peter D. Robertson, 
Castlecraig, Nigg, Ross-shire. 

Lincoln and Down Breeds oj Sheep and Shire Horses, —Mr. Fred 
Money, Riversdalo, Sleaford. 

Pigs, —Mr. C. Howard Taylor, Middlowood Hall, Barnsley, 

Mr. Russell also officiated as Judge at the Monte Video Show 
of the Uruguayan Society. 

Chemical Department 

23. During the past twelve months the activity of the Chemical 
Department, as marked by the number of samples sent by 
Members for analysis, has shown, not the decrease that was 
expected, but an increase; for the number of analyses made 
is largely in excess of those of recent years. Indeed, the number, 
518, is the highest recorded since the year 1906, and shows a 
great improvement on the figure of 448 for 1921. Of the samples 
sent, a considerable and increasing proportion has been of soils, 
viz. 67 as against 54 in 1921, and there is good reason to believe 
that these examinations have, in many cases, afforded very 
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useful guidance. There was also an increase in the samples of 
water submitted. Notwithstanding the provisions of .the Fer¬ 
tilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act, abundant evidence is forthcoming 
of the useful rdle which the Society’s laboratory can still play, 
and Members have, in many cases, shown themselves appreciative 
of this. 

FertUisen and Feeding Stulls Act 

24. Attention was drawn by the Chemical Committee in 
February to the necessity of making strong representations in 
regard to the need for a new Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act. 
A conference of representatives of kindred agricultural and trade 
bodies interested was called by the Society on February 23rd, 
when, after considerable discussion, it was resolved to constitute 
a Joint Committee to draft a new Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs 
Bill. This Committee met on March 31st, and the matter was 
further discussed ; but in view of the possibility of the Govern¬ 
ment taking action for the amendment of the Act, the Joint 
Committee has not since been called together. The matter is, 
however, being carefully watched, and, when developments take 
place, the Joint Committee will hold a further meeting. 

Botanical Department. 

25. The work of the Botanical Department during the year 
1922 has proved to be very similar to that of the previous year. 
It was again characterised by an unusual number of enquiries 
regarding the weeds of both grass and arable land and requests 
for information as to suitable crops to replace the clovers which 
had failed so generally during the drought of 1921. Until mid¬ 
summer comparatively few fungoid pests were received in the 
laboratory, but after this date enquiries became more numerous 
than usual. These dealt with practically all of the farm crops, 
though the damage to wheat caused the most concern amongst 
Members. Queries on the subject of grass-land management 
were not received on the scale which might have been expected 
after the unfavourable results shown by arable-land farming 
in 1921. 

Zoological Department, 

26. As in former years, the work of the Department has 
fallen into three sections : the giving of advice in cases of attack 
by insect pests ; research into obscure points in the life-history 
of the pests; and the identification of zoological specimens of 
more or less general interest. The list of injurious insects reported 
is very extensive, especially among those injurious to fruit, but 
except during the dry weather of early summer, when the pests 
which accompany drought did extensive harm, the attacks were 
mostly local and sporadic. 

The most striking feature of the later summer mouths was the 
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prevalence of corn pests, frit-fly especially occurring to an extent 
never before experienced, successive broods continuing to injure 
oats right up to the harvest. The opportunity of making numer¬ 
ous observations on its mode of life was taken advantage of. 

Animal parasites have again figured prominently among the 
specimens sent for identification, and further work has been 
done in verifying the facts recently ascertained with regard to 
the warble-fly and the bee-mite. 

Governors’ and Members’ Privileges. 

27. At their meeting in August the Council appointed a 
Special Committee to consider the whole question of (^vernors’ 
and Members’ privileges. 

The recommendations of this Committee, adopted by the 
Council on November 1st, include the provision of more adequate 
luncheon-room accommodation in the showyard for Governors, 
the numbers of whom have increased from 268 at the end of 
1916 to 425. 

In addition to the use of the unreserved portions of the Grand 
Stand at the Horse Ring (provided there is room) free of charge, 
Governors will in future be given the first refusal, up to a date 
to be fixed each year, of the scats in the reserved portions of the 
Grand Stand upon payment of the ordinary charges. 

Modifications have been made in the regulations governing 
the exercise of the privileges of chemical analyses in certain cases. 

The Botanical, Zoological, Veterinary, Milk and Dairy, and 
Library privileges remain as before. 

Animal Diseases. 

28. With regard to the contagious diseases, the outstanding 
feature of the year has been the series of outbreaks of foot-and- 
mouth disease which began at the end of January. At the 
4th November a total of 1,133 outbreaks had been con¬ 
firmed and 55,229 animals had been slaughtered as diseased 
or exposed to infection. In other respects the incidence of the 
contagious diseases has not been unsatisfactory. Only one case 
of rabies and four cases of glanders have been recorded since the 
beginning of the year, and there has been a great decline in the 
prevalence of parasitic mange in horses. The outbreaks of 
anthrax, sheep scab and swine fever have occurred with nearly 
the same frequency as in the preceding year. 

Foot-snd-Month Disease. 

29. The Council, at their February meeting, reaffirmed their 
approval of the policy of slaughter hitherto adopted by the 
Ministry of Agriculture in connection with outbreaks of foot- 
and-mouth disease, and expressed the hope that the Ministry 
would adhere to that policy. 
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30. Early this year the Minister of Agriculture appointed a 
Departmental Committee “ To inquire into the origin and circum¬ 
stances of the recent outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease, and 
into the policy and procedure which was pursued in dealing with 
the disease, and to report whether any alteration of the methods of 
administrative control hitherto adopted or any amendment of 
the existing law is necessary or desirable.” Mr. Alfred Mansell 
was invited, and agreed to serve, as a representative of the Society 
on this Departmental Committee. 

Sheep Scab. 

31. In view of the unsatisfactory state of affairs concerning 
the prevalence of sheep scab, the Council, in conjunction with 
the National Sheep Breeders’ Association, appointed a Deputa¬ 
tion to wait upon the Minister of Agriculture on the question. 
Sir Arthur Griffith-Boscawen received the Deputation on May 29, 
and the following is the substance of a letter subsequently 
received from the Ministry :— 

“A great deal of energy has been expended on plans and 
organisation designed to secure the eradication of sheep scab, 
and in 1920 an amended plan was introduced, which has not 
been sufficiently long in operation to enable the Ministry to see 
whether the object aimed at will ultimately be achieved by the 
working of the measures. There is little doubt that the measures 
now adopted will go far to achieve success, but it seems clear 
that a final satisfactory result would not be attained for some 
considerable time. On the other hand, if agriculturists are 
determined, as appears to be the case, that the eradication of 
sheep scab should be expedited—and there is, in the opinion of 
the Ministry, a good deal to bo said for this—^the Ministry con¬ 
siders that agricultural opinion should be prepared to agree to 
the imposition of such conditions as the Ministry considers it 
necessary to impose. 

‘‘The measures already taken for the eradication of scab 
have failed so far to accomplish their object owing to faulty 
application, and it is at least doubtful to the Ministry whether 
more efficient application of the principles of the scheme will be 
obtained without enlisting the help of sheep-owners by increasing 
their personal responsibilities. 

“ The class of (fisease to which sheep scab belongs is essentially 
one which must have the close co-operation of owners if its 
eradication is to be secured. The Ministry’s methods which have 
hitherto been employed have not been successful, mainly on 
account of the insufficient power of compelling owners to act in 
this matter, and also because such powers as the Ministry has 
been able to use have not been supported by magistrates before 
whom delinquents have been brought. iWher, no country 
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whioh has not put a heavy responsibility on to sheep-owners 
has succeeded in eradicating scab from its jurisdiction. 

“ With these points in mind the Minister suggested to the 
deputation received by him this morning the following tentative 
proposals, in order that they might be considered and discussed 
with the Societies represented at the deputation:— 

The proposals briefly are that the Ministry should circulate 
to the widest possible extent its pampUets dealing with 
the best methods of curing and eradicating scab, and that 
an Order should be made and published at a de:^ite date, 
the effect of which would be to prescribe that any stock- 
owner having sheep scab in his sheep or selling to any 
other person sheep infected with scab should, after, say, 
two years from the publication of the Order, be liable to a 
heavy penalty—for instance, say 35. a sheep, with a mini¬ 
mum fine of £10—unless ho was able to show that he 
habitually took proper measures to cure and prevent the 
disease in his animals. The effect of such proposals would 
be that whilst the Ministry’s existing Orders and activities 
will continue in operation, the burden of curing and pre¬ 
venting sheep scab would be placed directly on the sheep- 
owner concerned.” 

The proposals referred to were, on the recommendation of 
the Veterinary Committee, endorsed by the Council. 

Importation ot Store Cattle. 

32. Since the last Annual Meeting the Council have continued 
to protest against the repeal of the Diseases of Animals Act 
1896, which would have the effect of allowing the admission of 
Store Cattle into this country from abroad, and on May 2 the 
Council joined with other bodies in sending a Deputation to the 
Government. On July 24 a debate on the question of the 
exclusion of Canadian Store Cattle took place in the House of 
Commons, when a motion was carried, by 247 votes to 171, 
“ That this House is of opinion that the time has arrived when 
the Embargo on the importation of Canadian Cattle should be 
removed.” 

The Council have since authorised their representatives on 
the Live Stock Defence Committee to support the Minister of 
Agriculture in taking steps to safeguard the health of the live 
stock of this country under the new circumstances which have 
arisen. 

Exportation ol Horses Bill. 

33. The Council, on the recommendation of the Veterinary 
Committee, decided to support the Ministry of Agriculture in 
their opposition to the Exportation of Horses Bill introduced 
in the House of Lords by Lord Lambourne. 
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Research Oommittee. 

34. In March last the Council set aside a sum of £2,000 as a 
Research Fund, and a Committee was constituted, under the 
Chairmanship of the Duke of Devonshire, to recommend to 
the Council in what manner this money should be expended, and 
to administer the Fund. 

In the opinion of the Research Committee, a problem calling 
for early investigation was the profitable utilisation of whey, of 
which, it is estimated, there are wasted annually in this country 
some forty million gallons, a volume which contains a million 
pounds’ worth of lact-albumen and lactose, or milk sugar. Lactose 
is much used for infants’ foods and in other ways, but is allimported. 
The published accounts of the foreign methods of manufacture 
seem incomplete, and the factories are not shown to strangers. 
To start the industry in this country, therefore, experiments 
were necessary, and the Committee decided to undertake them 
in conjunction with Mr. Dampier Whotham and the Ministry 
of Agriculture, who were already experimenting on the subject. 
An offer, generously made by Mr. Whetham,to place his factory 
at Hilfield, Dorset, at the Society’s disposal and to carry out 
the experimental work was accepted by the Council. A satis¬ 
factory method of extracting lactose was worked out in the 
laboratory by Mr. Harding, the chemist appointed by the 
Society, and he has since tested it with success on the large 
scale at the Hilfield factory. A method has been worked out 
for separating the lact-albumen in the form of a soluble albumen 
compound. Experiments were also made on a soluble form of 
dried whey, which might be made in cheese factories and used 
as a raw material in the manufacture of milk sugar. But it 
was eventually decided that a better solution of the transport 
problem was to be found in whey concentrated in vacuo to about 
one-tenth of its original volume. 

Other investigations dealing with the profitable utilisation 
of whey are being conducted by Captain Golding, of the National 
Institute for Research in Dairying. 

Arrangements have been entered into wdth the Norfolk 
Agricultural Station at St. Faiths, near Norwich, for the carry¬ 
ing out of experiments with cereals, more especially with malting 
barleys. 

It is also proposed that the results pf the past experimental 
work of the Society should be collated, abstracted and pub¬ 
lished. 

A number of suggestions of problems of practical importance, 
and offers of land, buildings and stock have been made by 
Governors and Members, which will be considered by the Research 
Committee when they are in a position to take advantage of 
them. 
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Medal !or Agrionltnral Besearoh. 

35. The Council, at the suggestion of the Research Committee, 
decided to revive this year the offer annually of the Society’s 
Gold Medal for a monograph or essay giving evidence of original 
research on any agricultural subject or any of the cognate 
agricultural sciences. 

Medals for OatUe Pathology. 

36. In the competitive examination conducted at the Royal 
Veterinary College for the Society’s Medals for proficiency in 
Cattle Pathology, the silver medal was gained by Mr. E. G. 
Langford, of Speenhamland, Newbury, Berks., and the bronze 
medal by Mr. T. Knowles, of 6 South Brink, Wisbech. 

Queen Victoria Gifts. 

37. The Trustees of the Queen Victoria Gifts Fund have 
contributed the sum of £140 to the Royal Agricultural Benevolent 
Institution for the year 1922. 

National Diploma in Agriculture. 

38. At the Twenty-third Annual Examination held at the 
University of Leeds from March 28 to April 7, seventy-seven 
candidates were successful in gaining the National Diploma in 
Agriculture. See list on pp. 222 and 223. 

National Diploma in Dairying. 

39. The Twenty-seventh Annual Examination for the 
National Diploma in Dairying was held at the University College 
and British Dairy Institute, Reading, for English students, 
from September 8 to 16, and at the Dairy School for Scotland, 
Kilmarnock, for Scottish candidates, from September 22 to 29. 
Fifty-eight candidates were examined at the English Centre, 
of whom 41 satisfied the Examiners, five reaching the Honours 
standard. Forty-one candidates presented themselves at the 
Scottish Centre, of whom twenty-nine passed, including four 
with lionours. See lists on pp. 227-229. 

Milk PubUoity. 

40. Mr. Richardson Carr and Mr. John Evens have been 
appointed as representatives of the Society on the National 
Milk Publicity Council. 

Agricultural Belief of Allies. 

41. The work of the Agricultural Relief of Allies Fund, which 
was inaugurated by the Royal Agricultural Society, has now 
come to an end. The task of the Committee has been pro¬ 
longed owing to the difl&culty in securing shipping for the gift 
to Roumania and to the fact that a sum of £18,000 waa banded 
to the Committee for distribution in France from the surplus 
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of the British Ambulance Committee. Outbreaks of foot-and- 
mouth disease have also interfered with the completion of the 
Committee’s programme. 

Early in the year the gift to Boumania was successfully 
shipped to Constantza and transported to Bucarest. It con¬ 
sisted of 30 pedigree buUs, 58 heifers, 14 calves, 21 boars, 64 
gilts, and 610 head of poultry. After a voyage lasting five weeks 
the consignment was handed over to the representatives of the 
Boumanian Government, and was distributed among the farmers 
in the devastated districts. The King and Queen of Boumania 
attended a show of the animals which was held at Bucarest 
before the stock was distributed, and their Majesties expressed 
their deep sense of gratitude to Englisli farmers for help in so 
practical a form. 

The £18,000 received from the British Ambulance Committee 
has been distributed in France in the form of live stock in the 
Departments of the Aisne, the Pas de Calais, and the Marne. 
To the date of this report 22 bulls, 200 heifers, 15 boars, 75 gilts, 
10 rams, 302 ewes, and 1260 head of poultry had been handed 
over to the Directeurs des Services Agricoles in the Departments 
mentioned and had been received with much gratitude. The 
Committee are now occupied with the details of the final con¬ 
signment to France. 

A further gift of 2 bulls and 20 cows, representing accu¬ 
mulation of interest, etc., has been made during the year to 
Belgium. There is abundant evidence in Belgium that the 
work of the Committee has been productive of excellent results. 
During September a show of cattle given by the Committee, 
together with their progeny, was held at Ypres and was attended 
by the Governor of Western Flanders, who spoke in terms of 
the deepest gratitude of the assistance of the Committee. The 
members of the Committee who attended the show saw that the 
stock was greatly appreciated and well looked after. 

The total amoimt of the Fund has reached £266,525 45. 9d. 

Loyal Address. 

42. Their .Majesties The King and Queen were pleased to 
receive very graciously the loyal and dutiful address of the 
Governors and Members of the Society passed at the Annual 
General Meeting in December last, on the occasion of the betrothal 
of H.B.H. The Princess Mary. 

By Order of the Council, 

T. B. TUBNEB, 

Secretary. 

16 Budvobd Squabb, 

London, W.C.l. 

Nove/mher, 1922. 
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NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL EXAMINATION 

BOARD. 

I. REPORT ON THE RESULTS 
OF THE TWENTY-THIRD EXAMINATION FOR 
THE NATIONAL DIPLOMA IN AGRICULTURE, 

Held at Leeds, March 28 to April 7, 1922. 

1. The Twenty-third Examination for the National Diploma 
IN Agriculture was, by the courtesy of the authorities, held 
at the University of Leeds, from the 28th March to the 7th April 
last. 

2. The subjects of Examination were Practical Agriculture 
(two papers), Farm Machinery and Implements, Land Surveying 
and Farm Buildings, Agricultural Chemistry, Agricultural Botany, 
Agricultural Book-keeping, Agricultural Zoology, and Veterinary 
Science. Under the Regulations, the whole nine papers could 
be taken at one time, or a group of any three, four or five in one 
year and the remaining group in the year following. Candidates 
taking the whole Examination in one year who failed in not 
more than three subjects, and candidates taking a second group 
who failed in not more than two subjects, were allowed to appear 
again for those subjects only next year. Candidates failing in 
one or two subjects of a first group of not less than four, or in a 
single subject of a group of three, were permitted to take those 
subjects again in conjunction with the second group. 

3. Two hundred and fifty-two candidates presented them¬ 
selves, as compared with 186 last year. Thirty-five candidates 
took the whole Examination, 86 who had previously passed in 
certain subjects appeared for the remaining portion, and the 
other 131 candidates came up for a first group of subjects. 

4. As the result of the Examination, the following 77 
candidates were successful in obtaining the Diploma, one wi(h 
Hmcura. The names of the Diploma-winners are in alphabetical 
order;— 
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Diploma with Honours, 

Robert Laird, Glasgow University and West of Scotland Agricul¬ 
tural College. 

Diploma, 

Joseph Lorraine Allan, West of Scotland Agricultural College, 
Glasgow. 

Carroll King Baker, “ Gaspereau," Acton, W.3. 

Vernon Leslie Barrow, Harris Institute, Preston. 

Charles Henry Blagbxtrn, University College, Reading. 

George Vincent Brown, Harris Institute, Preston. 

Robert Bryan, West of Scotland Agricultural College, Glasgow. 

Edward Capstick, Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

CowpER Henderson Chalmers, Harris Institute, Preston. 

Pbrronblle Mary Chevallier, University College, Reckling. 

Thomas Murray Clement, West of Scotland Agricultural College, 
Glasgow. 

James Farquhar Currie, West of Scotland Agricultural College, 
Glasgow. 

Frank Darling, Midland Agricultural College, Sutton Bonington. 

Trayko Dayitch, University College, Reading, and Harper Adams 
College. 

William Henry Dixon, Leeds University. 

Leslie Roy Doughty, Midland Agricultural College, Sutton Boning¬ 
ton. 

Herbert Charles Ducker, S.E. Agricultural College, Wye, Kent. 

Charles Kenneth Flintofk, Midland Agricultural College, Sutton 
Bonington. 

Alan V. B. Foster, Midland Agricultural College, Sutton Bonington. 

Thomas A. Fowler, West of Scotland Agricultural College, Glasgow. 

Brian John Fricker, University College, Reading. 

William Donald Gentleman, West of Scotland Agricultural College, 
Glasgow. 

James Gibson, Midland Agricultural College, Sutton Bonington. 

Samuel Moore Gilbert, S.E. Agricultural College, Wye. 

Edgar Philip Goddard, S.E. Agricultural College, Wye. 

Marjorie Elisabeth Godfrey, Harper Adams Agricultural College, 
Newport, Salop. 

Robert Graham, Leeds University. 

C. L. Ingham Haden, Harper Adams Agricultural College, Newport, 
Salop. 

Pendbnnis John Hayes, S.E. Agricultural College, Wye. 

John W. T. Holloway, West of Scotland Agricultural College, 
Glasgow. 

Leonard E. Humphreys, Harris Listitute, Preston. 

Cyril William Hutchinson, Leeds University. 

♦John Jackson, West of Scotland Agricultural College, Glasgow. 

William Albert Jacques, Harris Institute, Preston. 

John Williams Jones, University College, Aberystwyth. 

William R. Kinsey, Harper Adams Agricultural College, Newport, 
Salop. I 

Sydney R. Kirk, West of Scotland Agricultural College, Glasgqw. 

Alexander Ritchie Lamb, Midland Agricultural College, Suttjpn 
Bonington. ; 

Edward Lawrence, S.E. Agricultural College, Wye, Kent. ' 

Stuart Leslie Lawton, Midland Agricultural CoUeget Sutton Boning¬ 
ton. 

Reginald Lloyd Lewis, Leeds University. 

Joan K. B. Littmj, Uniyew^y College, Reading, 
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Leopold A. Livekthal, West of Scotland Agricultural College, 
Glasgow. 

Thomas MoCobmick, West of Scotland Agricultural College, Glasgow. 

Ai;exandeb McCrorie, West of Scotland Agricultural College, 
Glasgow. 

William Douglas Macfarlane, West of Scotland Agricultural 
College, Glasgow. 

John MacGillivray, West of Scotland Agricultural College, Glasgow. 

James Menzies Maonair, West of Scotland Agricultural College, 
Glasgow. 

James Naismith Main, West of Scotland Agricultural College, Glasgow. 

Doris Melville-Jackson, S.E. Agricultural College, Wye. 

Graham Munro, West of Scotland Agricultural College, Glasgow. 

John Oldnall Page, Harper Adams Agricultural CoUege, Newport, 
Salop. 

Hugh Woodland Parsons, University College, Reading. 

Compton Edwin Pearson, Harper Adams Agricultural College, 
Newport, Salop. 

Arthur Norman Plaxton, Leeds University. 

William Arnold Polglazb, Harper Adams Agricultural College, 
Newport, Salop. 

Leslie Cullum Ripper, Harris Institute, Preston. 

Adrian John Robb, West of Scotland Agricultural College, Glasgow. 

James Allan Rodger, West of Scotland Agricultural College, Glasgow. 

Malcolm Ross, West of Scotland Agricultural College, Glasgow. 

Robert Millar Scott, West of Scotland Agricultural College, Glasgow. 

William Neil Sinct^air, West of Scotland Agricultural College, 
Glasgow. 

John Dick Smart, Harper Adams Agricultural College, Newport, 
Salop. 

Jacob Harold Smith, Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Jack Solomon, Midland Agricultural College, Sutton Bonington. 

Bernard Stevenson, Harper Adams Agricultural College, Newport, 
Salop. 

William George Talbot, West of Scotland Agricultural College, 
Glasgow. 

John Thompson, Harris Institute, Preston. 

Joseph ICenyon Thompson, Leeds University. 

Lawrence Arthur Thompson, Midland Agricultural College, Sutton 
Bonington. 

Milisav Todorovitch, Harper Adams Agricultural College, Newport, 
Salop. 

Walter Hubert Turnbull, Midland Agricultural College, Sutton 
Bonington. 

John N. C. Weir, West of Scotland Agricultural College, Glasgow. 

Joseph Edward Wells, Midland Agricultural College, Sutton Bon¬ 
ington. 

Mary Scott Westbrook, University College, Reading. 

L. N. Trant Williams, Harper Adams Agricultural College. 

Stephen Young Wyllie, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 

5. Thirteen of the candidates taking the whole Examination 
failed in not more than three subjects, and 16 of the candidates 
appearing for a second group of subjects failed in not more 
than two. In these cases, the candidates concerned will be 
permitted to take again next year the papers in which they 
failed; if then successful in passing they will be awarded the 
National Diploma. 
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' 6. Of the 131 candidates appearing for a first group of 
subjects, the 65 whose names are given below succeeded in 
passing and are therefore entitled to take the remaining subjects 
at next year’s Examination. If they then satisfy the Examiners, 
they will be entitled to the diploma. 

John AiiOnc, Glasgow University and West of Scotland College. 
REOiNAiiD Austen, Harper Adams Agricultural College. 

Lincoln E. Austin, University College, Aberystwyth. 

Geoboe S. Bakeb, S.E. Agricultural College. 

Geobge J. E. Bowii, Harper Adams Agricultural College. 

Kenneth M. Campbell, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 
William Edwabd Cole, University College, Beading. 

Neel Cordeboy, Seale Hayne Agriculturcd College, Newton Abbot, 
Devon. 

Frank Coulter, Leeds University. 

Georoe Davidson, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 

Matthew A. M. Dickie, Glasgow University and West of Scotland 
College. 

John Duncan, Midland Agricultural College. 

Douglas H. Findlay, Glasgow University and West of Scotland 
College. 

Alexander B. Fisher, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 
William F. Francis, University College, Aberystwyth. 

Peter Gorrie, East of Scotland College of Agriculture, Edinburgh. 
H. Barcham Green, Seale Hayne Agriculture College. 

John J. M. Hannah, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 

Frank B. Horne, Seale Hayne Agricultural College. 

John B. Houston, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 

John Hoyland, Leeds University. 

Donald S. Hudson, Midland A^cultural College. 

Thomas B. Johnson, Leeds University. 

Harold I. Kingston, Harper Adams Agricultural College. 

Joshua K. Knowles, Midland Agricultural College. 

Alexander Lambie, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 

John F. Lawton, Midland Agricultural College. 

Harold Alfred Lepfeb, S.E. Agricultural College. 

Vincent Liversage, Harper Adams Agricultural College. 

James V. Lochrie, Glasgow University and West of Scotland Agri¬ 
cultural College. 

William M’Cubbin, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 

Ian S. Macdonald, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 

John McGregor, Glasgow University and West of Scotland College. 
Kenneth Mackenzie, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 
Leslie D. C. McLees, Glasgow University and West of Scotland 
Agricultural College. 

David O. Marshall, Glasgow University and West of Scotland 
Agricultural College. 

William A. Martyn, Harper Adams Agricultural College. 

George W. Mashsteb, Harris Institute, Preston. 

Alexander Mathbson, Glasgow University cmd West of Scotland 
Agricultural College. 

Philip D. Morcom, Seale Hayne Agricultural Colley. 

Johnstoun N. Morgan, Harper Adams Amcultural College. 
Alexander D. Murray, Seale Hayne Agncultural College. 
Alexander F. B. Nisbbt, Glasgow University and West of Scotland 
College. 
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ABTHtra NobiiB, Seale Hayne Agricultural College. 

Bbbnabd Noboboss, Leeds University. 

CuFFOBD D. OxiiBY, Seale Hayne Agricultural College. 

Lbonabd J. Paokham, Royal College of Science, DubUn. 

Ai«ak S. Pabkbs, Cambridge University. 

Robbbt T. Patbbson, Glc^gow University and West of Scotland 
Agricultural College. 

Aj^bxandbb Paton, Glasgow University and West of Scotland Agri- 
cultured College. 

Sbobbtan Rhys-Williams, Midland Agricultural College. 

John C. Riddeix, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 

Ebio Scatohabd, Lieeds University. 

David E. Simpson, East of Scotland College of Agriculture. 

Ebnbst B. Stevenson, Midland Agricultural College. 

Fbank E. Thobnhill, Midland Agricultural College. 

Thomas W. Todd, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 

Henby J, Tybbman, Seale Ha 3 nie A^icultural College. 

John P. Wadtebs, Seale Hayne Agricultural College. 

Ebnest a. G. Wiggins, Midland Agricultural College. 

Geobge W. Wilkinson, Midland A^icultural College. 

William J. Will, Glasgow University and West of Scotland Agri¬ 
cultural College. 

John W. Woodcock, Leeds University. 

Chables Wobmald, Leeds University. 

Abchibald D. Wyllie, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 

7, Forty-seven of the unsuccessful candidates who sat for a 
first group of subjects failed in one or two subjects, which they 
will be permitted to take again next year in conjunction with 
the second group. 

8. The Reports of the Examiners in the different subjects 
are appended:— 

Pbactioal Agbicultxjbe. (First Paper, 300 Marks. Second Paper, 
300 Marks.) Prof. Wm. Somerville, M.A., D.Sc., J. G. Stewart, 
M.A., B.Sc., and J. A. Symon, M.A., B.Sc. 

The number of candidates who presented themselves for examination in Practical Agri¬ 
culture showed a decided increase as compared with the previous year. Few of tlie students 
were of outstanding merit. Most of them seemed to have confined their reading to classroom 
notes and many hod not availed themselves of the educational facilities afforded by their 
own college farms. The majority of the candidates appeared to be unacquainted with the 
latest applications of science to practice. Little was known, for instance, about plant breeding 
or recent investigation work regarding potatoes. 

It was distinctly gratifying to find that most of the candidates who had not been brought 
up on farms had done their best to acquire a practical knowledge of agriculture by residence 
on farms over considerable periods. Some, indeed, by engaging themselves as wage-earners 
on farms in different parts of the coimtry, had acquked a comprehensive knowledge of the 
subject. On the other iiand, a number of students who had spent a year or more on the 
farm knew very little about the practical side of agriculture. 

Fabm Machineby and Implements. (200 Marks.) Prof. R. Stan¬ 
field, M.Inst.C.E.« 

The written answers on this subject were, on the whole, highly satisfactory, indicating that 
the candidates are now giving special attention to this important section of agricultural 
work, and the oral examination proved that the knowledge had been acquired oy actual 
practical working experience. 

The question on ploughing was attempted by nearly all the candidates, whose answers. 
In both examinations, wore highly practical and to the point. 

It is also evident that most of the candidates have had actual working experience with 
agricultural tractors, and many of them appear to have given intelligent consideration to the 
results of recent trials and demonstrations. 


I 
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At the same time. It is necessary to report that many of the candidates are not receiving 
sufficient pradtAocH instruction In the o/ctuai working of farm engines and implements, and tiie 
attention of those in duurge of training institutions is drawn to this omMon. A sound 
knowledge of the working of agricultural machinery Is now of the utmost Importance, and 
it is desunable that the candidates should be given an opportimity of obtaining tnls knowledge 
in a thorouc^y practical manner as part of their college training. In this connection it was 
obvious that the instruction given had been altogether too theoretical and without actual 
practical demonstration. 

Lakd Stjrvbyino and Farm Btjildings. (100 Marks.) Edward 
Walford, F.S.I. 

There was an all-round improvement in the papers this year, and the Ordnance Survey 
Maps were better understood, though it was clear that several candidates had not had occasion 
to use them in practice. It is noticeable that these subjects are worked up chiefly from 
books and lectures and candidates have had but little experience of ^e practical side of 
farm building construction, which is perhaps only to be expected. Many of the candidates 
did not know how to use a simple scale. 


AGBiODDTXJBAii CHEMISTRY. (300 Marks.) E. J. Russell, D.Sc., 
F.R.S., and J. F. Tocher, D.Sc. 

a number of the candidates showed an Intelligent appreciation of the fundamental principles 
of agricultural chemistry and had gained knowledge that could not fall to be useful to them 
in their future careers, whether on the farm, or in teaching and advisory posts. Others, 
however, were very weak in the elementary parts of the subject; indeed all of the candidates 
who failed were unsatisfactory in this respect. We must again emphasize the fact that 
many candidates come to this examination insufficiently grounded in elementary work and 
without knowledge of such important matters as the meaning of a superphosphate guarantee 
or the method of comparing quotations for interchangeable materials like lime and lunestoue, 
or muriate and sulphate of potash ; yet some of these same candidates were prepared to talk 
about the most advanced parts of the subject, which, however, they had clearly not appre¬ 
hended. 

Agbioxtltdral Botany. (300 Marks). R. Stewart MacDoujralL 
M.A., D.Sc. ' 

The general average in the subject of Agricultural Botany was satisfactory. The practical 
question in the paper was well done by the majority of the candidates. 

In the oral examination the candidates showed a good working knowledge of the various 
grasses and seeds of useful and weed plants. In the identification of grasses some of the 
candidates were rather hesitating owing to the fact that dried mounted specimens were used 
One mpt use such specimens in early April; besides, the identification of the various grasses 
and other plants found In hay is of practical importance. One or two of the answer-books 
showed distinct carelessness in the method of presentation not justified by the lenM of the 
examination pajMr. 


Agbioxji/tural Book-keeping. (200 Marks). C. S. Orwin, M.A. 


^e work of the candidates marked a distinct improvement on thafdone when I examined 
in this subject a few years ago. The principal question which Involved the writing up In 
proper form of one year's financial transactions on a farm and the preparation ofa profit 
and 1^ account and balance sheet showed that the majority of the candidates have a wund 
toowle^e of financial accountancy up to the standard required for book-keeping on the 
farm. The o^or questions, dealing mainly with the principles of valuation and other matters 
Incldentai to Farm Accountancy, were answered by many candidates in a way which showed 
that the teaching now given to students is less mechanical than previous experience led one 
to conclude, and t^t both teachers and students are taking a wider Interest in the form of 
book-keeping required on the farm and in the special problems which present themselves 
to the farm accountant. 


Many of toe can^dates lost marlw by reason of untidy work, and although, of course, 
accuracy is of the first Impoitonce, the fact should not be overlwked that dealn^d tidy 
entrlM are of wnsiderable value, Interest and knowledge displayed in the answers to 
questions which involved some familiarity with the principles of costmg marked a distinct 
St toe*1)resen? to? satisfactory In view of the importance of the suSeS 


Agricultural Zoology. (200 Marks.) John Rennie, D.So. 

the general stand^ attained In the written examination was in most oases good 
Sf comparatively poor ^pers was relatively small, the results in the to 

4 .K f ® hi which candidates could not recognise 
laboratory books were too numBrouT^R is 
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Vbtbrinary Scibnok, (200 Marks.) Prof. Sir John McFadyean, 
M.B.. B.Sc., C.M. 

Altboug^ only a imall proportion failed to obtain pass marks the average standard of the 
candidates was below that of previous years. In many papers there was evidence of very 
defective general education. 

9. The thanks of the Board are again due to the authorities 
of the University of Leeds, for their liberaUty and courtesy in 
placing the Great Hall and other rooms of the University at the 
Board’s disposal for the Examination; and to the Examiners, 
for the care and attention they bestowed upon the written answers 
to the papers set, and upon the viva voce examination. 

David Pbrrie, Chairman, 

16 Bedford Square, London, W.C.l. 

May, 1922. 


II.—REPORT ON THE RESULTS OF THE 
TWENTY-SEVENTH EXAMINATION FOR THE 
NATIONAL DIPLOMA IN DAIRYING, 1922. 

1. The Twenty-seventh Annual Examination for the National 
Diploma in the Science and Practice of Dairying was held for 
Phiglish candidates at the University College and British Dairy 
Institute, Reading, from September 8 to 16 ; and for Scottish 
candidates at the Dairy School for Scotland, Kilmarnock, from 
September 22-30. 

2. Fifty-eight candidates presented themselves at the 
English Centre. Of these, fifty-six appeared for the first time, 
while the other two, having failed last year in the theoretical 
portion of the Examination, were permitted to take that portion 
again on the present occasion. Five candidates attained the 
“ Honours ” standard and thirty-six others were aw'arded the 
Diploma :— 

English Centre. 

Diploma with Honours, 

1. Leslie John Walker, British Dairy Institute, Reading. 

2. Leonard John Meanwell, British Dairy Institute. 

Anne Hall, British Dairy Institute. 

4. Eveline Mary Grundy, British Dairy Institute. 

5. Dora Margaret Peacock, Midland Agricultural and Dairy 

College, Kingston, Derby. 

Diploma. 

Margaret Brittain, Lancs. C.C. Dairy School, Hutton, Preston. 

Edith M. Burrows, British Dairy Institute. 

Mary M. L. Castle, Midland Agricultural and Dairy College. 

Valerie Essex Cheke, Midland Agricultural and Dairy College. 

Elizabeth Mary Cholmeley, British Dairy Institute. 

Constance Esther Cohen, British Dairy Institute. 

Winifred Blanche Cook, British Dairy Institute. 
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Fxobda Maby Cbawtbb, East Anglian Institute of Agriculture, Chelms- 
ford. 

Maboabbt WHiLSON Cbinan, Lancs. C.C. Dairy School. 

Fbank Dablino, Midland Agricultural ^d Dairy College. 
Dobothy Dbwdnby, British Dairy Institute. 

Maby Edwabds, British Dairy Institute. 

Mabib Maodelbine Fabbat, British Dairy Institute. 

AiiBBBTA Maby Foxlee, East Anglian Institute of Agriculture. 
Maby Elbanob Fbanklin, British Dairy Institute. 

Ida Kathleen Cleave, Midland Agricultinal and Dairy College. 
Mabgabet E. A. W. Gubnbb, British Dairy Institute. 

Phyllis Maby Hickson, British Dairy Institute. 

Clemency Joan Jackson, Midland Agricultural and Dairy College. 
Ruth Johnston, British Dairy Institute. 

Emily Lambebt, Lancs. C.C. Dairy School. 

Amy E. E. Law, East Anglian Institute of Agriculture. 

Abthub Townsend Lutley, British Dairy Institute. 

Kitty Mabia Mann, East Anglian Institute of Agriculture. 
Thomas Martlew, British Dairy Institute. 

Alice Mason, Midland Agricultural and Dairy College. 

Elizabeth Matthews, British Dairy Institute. 

John Thomas Pearson, British Dairy Institute. 

Esm6 V. A. Pettyeer, British Dairy Institute. 

Elsie Lilian Pollard, Lancs. C.C. Dairy School. 

Secretan Rhys-Williams, Midland Agricultural and Dairy College. 
Monica Slinosby, British Dairy Institute. 

Janet Maby Spencer, Midland Agricultural and Dairy College. 
Ursula Stabling, British Dairy Institute. 

John Dingle Williams, British Dairy Institute. 

Mabgabet Winter, British Dairy Institute. 

3. At the Scottish Centre there were forty-one candidates 
in all. Thirty-nine of these took the whole examination, and 
two, who had previously passed in practical cheese and butter 
making, were allowed to sit again this year for the Paper work and 
viva voce only. Twenty-nine candidates succeeded in satisfying 
the Examiners, four of them gaining the Diploma with Honours:— 

Scottish Centre. 

Diploma with Honours, 

1- Frank R. Hobne, 47 Rolle Street, Exmouth, Devon. 

2. WILLIA3I D. MoFablane, 23 Kelvinside Gardens, Glasgow. 

.3. Malcolm Ross, .56 Smith Street, Govanhill, Glasgow. 

4. William D. D. Jardine, Loretto, Endbutt Lane, Gt. Crosby 

Liverpool. 

Diploma, 

George M. Anderson, Craigland, Dalbeattie. 

Isabella Bain, Milltimber Farm, Milltimber, Aberdeen. 

Mabgabet Bbown, The Flush, Campbeltown. 

Emma Isobbl Coutts, The Manse, Logie Buchan, Ellon. 

Ida Mechan Cbawfobd, 67 Forest Road, Aberdeen. 

Alastaib a. M. Fisher, 36 Ladysmith Road, Edinburgh. 

Jack Fisher, Beabank, Campbeltown. 

Frances J. Glegg, Bonaly Tower, Colinton, Midlothian. 

John Jackson, Berryknowe, Chryston, Glasgow. 

Robert Laird, Lawthom, Irvine. 
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Maby a. Lesue, AuchnacloLoh, Naim. 

James V. Lochrie, Maclean Cottage, Creebridge, Newton Stewart. 

Joseph Lyons, Royal College of Science, Dublin. 

Elizabeth T. McCallttm, Duine, Ardfern, Argyll. 

William McCubbin, Bamchalloch Croft, Lochans, Stranraer. 

Harriet MagRae, Blackstand, Rosemarkie, Ross>sbire. 

James Naesmith Main, Park Road, Hamilton. 

Margaret D. Mitchell, Langlees, Biggar. 

William C. Paterson, North Torfoot, Strathavon. 

Adrian J, Robb, 19 Seytou Avenue, Langside, Glasgow. 

David E. Simpson, Lyon Bridge, Fortingall, Aberfeldy. 

John Strang, Dimcanrigg Farm, East Kilbride. 

Elizabeth M. Watson, South Monecht, Echt, Aberdeen. 

Elizabeth Mary Westwatbr, U.F. Manse, Prestonpans. 

Elizabeth T. Wilson, Bellevue, Eddleston, Peebles. 

All the candidates at the Scottish Centre had been students 
at the Kilmarnock Daii*y School. 

4. The Examiners at both centres were :—^William Burkitt, 
B.Sc., F.H.A.S., N.D.D. (General Dairying, Practical Butter- 
making and Capacity for Imparting Instruction) ; John Benson 
(Cheese-making) ; and Dr. J. Augustus Voelcker, M.A., F.I.C. 
(Chemistry and Bacteriology). 

5. “ It is satisfactory to note ”—Mr. Burkitt reports—“ that 
a much greater proportion of candidates obtained Honours 
marks than was the case in 1921. The standard all round was 
higher in General Dairying, though many candidates were weak 
in their knowledge of bovine anatomy and physiology, and 
several, whilst giving evidence of practical knowledge, could not 
explain the elementary principles underlying agricultural and 
dairying practices. Generally speaking, evidence of capacity 
to impart instruction to others was satisfactorily evinced, if 
anything the students at the English Centre being stronger in 
this respect. The Butter-making was good. There were fewer 
cases of over-churning than in the previous year, but anxiety 
to get a good texture resulted often in an excess of moisture. 
The time taken was generally less than in 1921. As usual, the 
arrangements were excellent, both from the point of view of the 
candidates and the Examiners.** 

6. Mr. Benson*s report is as follows :— 

“ In practical Cheesemaking I have to report a distinct 
improvement at both centres, the work of almost all the candi¬ 
dates reaching a considerably higher average standard than in 
any previous examination at which I have ofiBciated. Usually 
candidates are weak in the actual manufacture of blue-veined 
and soft cheeses, but this year there was a considerable general 
improvement. 

** In the written and oral portions of the examination the 
results were not so satisfactory, and I do not consider that any 
of the candidates could bo described as exceptionally good. 
Most of the candidates showed a satisfactory knowledge of cheese- 
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making within the limits of the syllabus, but three questions 
which I set—bearing on the construction and use of machinery 
in large dairies and cheese factories, the necessary utensils 
and arrangement of work in cheesemaking dairies and factories, 
and the important subject of water supplies—were very in¬ 
differently answered. 

“ In my opinion, more attention should be given to dairy 
engineering and the general use of machinery, seeing that the 
co-operative plan of carrying on the manufacture of cheese in 
factories, where much machinery is necessary, has superseded 
to a great extent the home or private dairy practice. Both the 
written and oral examinations showed that in most cases stu¬ 
dents taking this paper had had hardly any opportunity of obtain¬ 
ing practical acquaintance with the working and construction 
of machinery and appliances commonly used in cheese factories. 

“ Generally, the candidates had a good knowledge of Dairy¬ 
ing as practised in their own districts, but with a few exceptions 
they were indifferently informed as to the conditions and methods 
prevalent in other parts of the Kingdom and abroad. 

“ The arrangements made by the staff at both the English 
and Scottish Centres for carrying out the Examinations were 
as usual very satisfactory; the supply of milk available was 
ample and good ; and, though candidates were more numerous 
than usual, everything worked smoothly and well.’’ 

7. Considering the number of candidates at the English 
Centre, and the nature of the Chemistry and Bacteriology ques¬ 
tions,” Dr. Voelcker reports that “ the results generally may be 
taken as satisfactory. The number of absolute failures was 
small, and several candidates sent in papers of more than usual 
excellence. These showed evidence of good training and special 
study. The weakness formerly shown in regard to questions 
bearing on General Chemistry was not so marked, though there 
is still considerable room for improvement. As regards indivi¬ 
dual questions set, that relating to ‘ food values ’ and ‘ feeding 
rations ’ was the one least satisfactorily answered, though the 
papers of the leading candidates showed that the questions set 
could be quite adequately dealt with. As a whole, the vivd 
voce examination was good.” 

At the Scottish Centre the results generally tend much in 
the direction indicated in Dr. Tocher’s report of last year. The 
knowledge shown so far as it was confined to points of Dairying 
was good, sometimes very good ; but the vivd voce examination 
brought out a lack of real grasp of the chemical principles involved. 
The number of failures and of weak papers was larger than usual, 
and the oral examination was decidedly disappointing as com¬ 
pared with the corresponding examination at the English Centre, 
where care had evidently been taken to remedy the defects 
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pointed out in previous reports. Several of the papers showed 
a high standard, and some of them special knowl^ge, but even 
the best candidates failed to maintain this excellence when met 
with ordinary questions relating to industries and the chemistry 
of everyday life.” 

David Fbrrib, Chairman, 

T. B. Turner, Secretary, 

16 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 

October t 1922. 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1922 OF THE 
PRINCIPAL OF THE ROYAL VETERINARY 
COLLEGE. 


Anthrax. 

The following table shows the number of confirmed outbreaks 
of anthrax in each of the past eight years :— 


Year. 


Outbreaks. 

Animals attacked. 

1916 


576 

642 

1916 


571 

687 

1917 


421 

480 

1918 


245 

282 

1919 


234 

314 

1920 


459 

547 

1921 


515 

649 

1922 


515 

592 


For many years before the recent great war the view had 
been gaining ground that the main cause of anthrax among 
the domesticated animals in Great Britain w^as the consumption 
of imported foods contaminated with the spores of the disease, 
or of home-grown food from land to which bone manure con¬ 
taining the spores had been applied, and the incidence of the 
disease during the last six years may be said to have fully estab¬ 
lished that opinion. The striking decline in the number of 
outbreaks which began in 1917 and touched its lowest point in 
1919, and the corresponding increase during the next two years, 
find a completely satisfactory explanation in the restricted 
amount of feeding stuffs and manures imported during the 
period, and cannot reasonably be attributed to any other cause. 
The disease may now be said to have reached its pre-war inci¬ 
dence, and no improvement is to be expected unless more 
efficient measures for preventing the importation of infected 
materials can be enforced. 
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Glanders. 

The following table shows the number of outbreaks and the 
number of horses attacked during the last seven years :— 


Year. 


Outbreaks. 

Animals atti 

1916 


47 

117 

1917 


24 

62 

1918 


34 

98 

1919 


2r> 

61 

1920 


ir) 

22 

1921 


11 

42 

1922 


4 

4 


It is disappointing to find that the hope, which appeared 
to be justified by the figures for 1921, that glanders had com¬ 
pletely disappeared from this country has not been realised 
with certainty. As will be seen from the above table, only four 
cases were detected during the past year, and, as the last of 
them occurred about the middle of October, the disease may 
not yet be extinct. 


8heep Scab. 

The reported outbreaks of sheep-scab during the last eight 
years have been as follows 


Year. 

1915 


Outbreaks. 

257 

1916 


.381 

1917 


543 

1918 


361 

1919 


438 

1920 


479 

1921 


767 

1922 


661 


The figures for the past year are again unsatisfactory, since 
they show that the Sheep Scab Order of 1920 has failed to make 
any decided impression on the number of outbreaks, and hold out 
no hope of the ultimate eradication of the disease. On this point 
there is nothing to add to what was said in the previous Amual 
Reports. Continuous infection of flocks in Wales, Scotland, and 
the north of England, and failure of owners in these areas to report 
the existence of the disease, are almost entirely responsible for 
the non-success of the measures now in force. The experience 
of other countries indicates that if the disease is ever to be 
exterminated here the law must prescribe much more severe 
penalties for concealment than those at present allowed. (See 
report to the Annual General Meeting, page 216.) 
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Swine Fevbe. 

The number of confirmed outbreaks of this disease in each 
of the last eight years was as follows :— 


Year. Outbrealn. 

1915 . . 3,994 

1916 .. 4,331 

1917 .. 2,104 

1918 .. 1,407 

1919 .. 2,305 

1920 .. 1,816 

1921 .. 1,286 

1922 .. 1,390 

1916 was the first complete year after the abandonment of the 
stamping-out policy, under which diseased and suspected pigs 
were slaughtered with compensation. Under the new system, 
when an outbreak occurs, the use of serum to confer protection 
on the apparently healthy pigs is encouraged, and restrictions 
of movement to or from the infected premises are less drastic 
than they were under the old regime. 

As the figures in the table show, the change in procedure 
was followed by a great decline in the number of confirmed 
outbreaks, and in that respect the past year is the best since 
1905. How much the present system has saved the Government 
may be gathered from the fact that as recently as 1914 nearly 
40,000 pigs were compulsorily slaughtered, whereas last year 
the corresponding figure was 529. Although in some cases the 
new system throws a greater loss on the owner, it appears to 
be more popular, probably because it is less vexatious in its 
working. 


Foot and Mouth Disease. 

With regard to this disease the past year has been the most 
disastrous after 1886, when it was stamped out for the first 
time after its introduction in 1839. In 1884 949 outbreaks 
were reported, but since that date until the past year the highest 
numbers were 96 in 1892 and 93 in 1921. The number of out¬ 
breaks during the past year was 1139, and in connection mth 
these 55,565 animals were slaughtered as diseased or exposed to 
infection. 

The means by which the disease has been so frequently 
introduced into this country during the last thirty years, and 
especially during the last twelve, is still unknown, but that the 
virus comes from infected animals in France, Belgium, or 
Holland is hardly open to doubt. The unfortunate experience 
of last year was not due to more frequent introduction of the 
infection from these countries, but to concealment, or fcdlure 
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to report suspicion, of cases which must have occurred early in 
January, wi^ consequent wide dissemination of the infection 
before the machinery necessary to stamp out the disease could 
be put into motion. That is suJfficiently attested by the fact 
that, although the country was supposed to be free from the 
disease up to the end of the third week in January, during the 
next two weeks the outbreaks confirmed were respectively 32 
and 268, and these outbreaks were distributed over no fewer 
than nineteen counties in England and five in Scotland. For 
such breaches of the law the penalties hitherto imposed have 
generally been ridiculously inadequate, having regard to the 
serious loss to the country as a whole which may result from 
wilful concealment of the existence of the disease or from failure 
to recognise its symptoms. 

It is understood that £790,244 was paid for animals 
slaughtered in the effort to stamp out the disease during the past 
year, but there can be no question that the expenditure was 
amply justified, as no measures of less severity than those 
employed could have prevented the disease from spreading 
throughout the country with losses that would have run into 
millions of pounds. 

Parasitic Mange in Horses. 

The incidence of the disease during the last five years is 
shown in the following table. 


Year. 

Outbreaks. 

Animals attacked. 

1918 

4,483 

8,377 

1919 

5,016 

9,861 

1920 

3,564 

3,812 

1921 

2,055 

3,108 

1922 

1,025 

1,442 


The figures for the past year are very satisfactory, as they 
show that the disease has now fallen even below the rate of 
prevalence which it had before the war, the outbreaks in 1913 
having been 2,382, with 4,647 horses attacked. 


Rabies. 


The following table shows the number of confirmed cases of 


rabies since the disease was re-introduced into this country in 

1918. 


Year. 


Gases. 

1918 


98 

1919 


155 

1920 


41 

1921 


23 

1922 


1 
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The single case last year occurred in Hampshire in the third 
week of May. Owing to the exceptionally long period of incu¬ 
bation which the disease sometimes has, it is still too early to 
conclude that it has been absolutely eradicated. 


Ox Warble Fly. 

All the important facts connected with the life history of 
the two warble flies are given in the leaflet by Mr. Cecil War- 
burton which was published by the Society in 1917. 

The concluding sentence in that leaflet was : “ The chief 
hope, however, of the eradication of this pest lies in the universal 
and thorough treatment of warbled cattle.” At that time the 
only effective method of dealing with warbled cattle consisted 
in squeezing out the grubs from the skin ; and, since any cam¬ 
paign against the fly must involve the frequent inspection of 
the skins of all cattle and individual attention to each warble 
discovered for about four months in several successive years, 
it was obviously desirable that some less troublesome method 
of destroying the parasites should be sought for. It would appear 
that the Warble Fly Committee appointed by the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries have discovered a method which 
is much less troublesome. It consists in the use of a wash 
prepared from tobacco powder and lime. The directions for 
preparing and using it are as follows :— 

In a gallon of water is dissolved one pound of fresh lime. 
To this four pounds of the tobacco powder are added, and the 
mixture is then left standing for twenty-four hours. The liquid 
is then strained through coarse muslin or sacking, and applied 
to the backs of infected cattle with a cloth or brush. To obtain 
the maximum amount of liquid the cloth should be wrung out, 
and, if necessary, additional water may be introduced for a 
second wring out without weakening the resulting wash. The 
quantity mentioned is enough for the dressing of a dozen beasts, 
and it is important that the application be carried out so that 
the liquid penetrates through the breathing hole into the cavity 
of the warble and comes into contact with the maggot. 

The dressing should be used at intervals of two or three 
weeks from the beginning of February mitil the end of June. 
It is only by persevering and general effort that the numbers of 
the insects can be reduced, and several years’ work will be needed 
to approach extermination of the fly. 

The tobacco powder used by the Committee in their experi¬ 
ments was that of Messrs. Corry & Co., Gainsford Street, Shad 
Thames, S.E.l. 

In the leaflet issued by the Ministry (No. 155 T.A.) it is 
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stated that during the spring of 1921, under the direction of the 
Irish Department of Agriculture, 940 cattle were dressed in 
Ireland with the above mixture, and that, of 4,885 warbles found 
in these animals, 3,990, or 80 per cent., of the maggots were 
destroyed. 

The Warble Fly Committee are anxious that a large number 
of cattle owners should try this wash under ordinary farming 
conditions during the ensuing season and communicate the 
results to the Ministry. It is requested that comparison may be 
made of the effect of a single application of the wash with that 
of two applications at an interval of one or two days. 

J. McFadybak. 

Royal Veterinary College, 

London, N.W.l. 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1922 OF THE 
CONSULTING CHEMIST. 

It may seem somewhat strange that, in a year of general 
depression for agriculture, such as 1922 was, the activity of the 
Chemical department should have been greater than usual. It 
may, however, be said that, while some may have been disposed 
to save in every possible direction, including that of fees for 
analyses, there are others who recognise that, in a time of hard¬ 
ship, economy is often exercised by looking well after what one 
purchases. Anyhow, applications both for analysis and advice 
have been more frequent, the number of samples sent for analysis 
increasing from 448 in 1921 to 546 in 1922. This latter, indeed, 
is the highest figure recorded since 1905. 

In addition, 20 samples of Cider were analysed in connec¬ 
tion with the Society’s Country Show at Cambridge. 

The increase in samples was especially noticeable in regard 
t ;0 soils, no less than 78 of these being sent as against ^ in 
1921. In a considerable proportion of these the analytical 
results pointed to the need of liming. I am convinced that 
this is one of the most widespread needs of the soils of 
this country; a belief strengthened by my own experience at 
Woburn, where I have found liming to bo indispensable, and 
where striking results have been shown both on land left unlimed 
and treated with Sulphate of Ammonia year after year, and on 
land similarly treated but with lime in addition. 

The abandonment of the old practice of liming land, and the 
continuous use of forcing manures have resulted, I feel sure, in 
an impoverishment of the land in certain material partictdars. 
Unfortunately, the high price of lime, consequent on the cost of 
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labour and of fuel, haa militated against the application of the 
only real remedy, and many, who in more favourable times 
would have limed their land, have felt themselves obliged to 
delay making the outlay. 

There has been a slight increase in the number of feeding 
stuffs, but not in that of manures generally, with the exception 
of Basic Slag and Sulphate of Ammonia. 

There has also been an increase in the number of waters 
submitted. 

As regards the prices and supplies of feeding stuffs and 
fertilisers it may be said, generally, that these have been in 
favour of buyers. There has been a general lowering of prices 
of feeding stuffs, while those of fertilisers have gradually gone 
lower and lower. 

Taking the principal feeding stuffs:— 

Linseed Cake, starting in January at £14 per ton, rose to 
£16 105. in March, then fell to £14 IO 5 . in April, to £13 IO 5 . in 
May, while from June to October £12 IO 5 . was quoted, a sub¬ 
sequent rise to £13 IO 5 . ruling to the close of the year. 

Undecorticated Cotton Cake cost £9 55. per ton in January, 
and gradually fell to £7 I 65 . in Jime, and has since stood very 
regularly at £7 IO 5 . 

Decorticated Cotton Cake has, throughout, cost £13 per ton 
or thereabouts, the Meal standing at the same figure. 

Much the same applies to Ground Nut Cake, Coco-nut Cake 
and Palm Kernel Cake, the last-named being steady throughout 
the year at £7 per ton. 

In Bran, Middlings and other Wheat Offals there has been a 
general fall from £8 and £8 IO 5 . per ton at the beginning of the 
year to £6 155. and £6 IO 5 . towards the close. 

There have been no new feeding materials introduced of any 
account, but Pish Meal for feeding purposes, more especially for 
pig-feeding, has been more extensively used. 

Dried Yeast continues to have a certain sale, and reference 
is made later in my report to samples of Dried which have 
been submitted, and which are used for feeding purposes. 

The warning I gave last year as regards Linseed Cake appears 
to have borne some fruit, as, on the whole, these cakes have been 
found more satisfactory as regards purity. Special reference, 
however, is made in my report to cases that have occurred where 
Castor Oil Bean has been found to be present, alike in Linseed 
and in Compound Cakes. 

Offals, generally, have also been found to be purer than 
before, and more free from weed seeds. 

As regards fertilisers, the piinoipal supplies have been those 
of Superphosphate, Basic Slag and the newly introduced ground 
Phosphate Bock—^Nauru Phosphate. 
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The prices of Superphosphate have been gradually lowered, 
as, beginning with 805. per ton for 30 per cent, soluble, and 905. 
for 35 per cent, soluble, these prices have fallen to 665. and 
725 . respectively at the close of the year. 

In consequence of changes in manufacturing processes there 
has been difficulty in getting the higher grades of Basic Slag, but 
the lower ones have been fairly well obtainable, and prices have 
fallen from 665. per ton early in the year, for 20 per cent, phos¬ 
phate, to 505. and 425. 6d. at the close of the year. 

We are still without definite experimental proof of the useful¬ 
ness of Slag Phosphate and ground Mineral Phosphates as 
compared with Superphosphate, Basic Slag, etc., and this still 
awaits solution. It should be pointed out, however, that 
sufficient attention is not given, in the case of ground Mineral 
Phosphate, to the matter of fineness of grinding, this being a 
very important consideration. The majority of samples of 
Nauru and other ground phosphates that have passed through 
my hands have been found to^ be insufficiently ground, and a 
guarantee similar to that required in the case of Basic Slag should 
be made compulsory. 

Bones have remained steady in price at £8 I 65 . to £9 per ton, 
and Steamed Bone Flour at about £1 less. 

Sulphate of Ammonia has stood throughout the year at 
£15 IO 5 ., to £16 per ton, but Nitrate of Soda, which commenced 
at £16 IO 5 ., dropped, towards the end of the year, to £13 65 . per 
ton. 

Supplies of Potash salts have been good, owing, no doubt, 
largely to the competition which is going on between the German 
mines and the newly opened Alsatian ones. At one time there 
was talk of these interests combining, but so far this has not 
materialised, and has worked to the benefit of the farmer, who 
can now get Potash supplied very cheaply, Potash salts, contain¬ 
ing 12 per cent, of Potash, bemg as low in price as 605. per ton. 

A question for experimental enquiry is whether the Muriate 
(Chloride) of Potash is as good a source of supply as the Sulphate, 
and experiments on this subject are now in progress. 

I have already mentioned difficulties with regard to lime, 
and I might here refer to my own experience, when, for the 
purpose of continuing experiments on grass land at the Woburn 
Experimental Farm with different kin^ of lime, I endeavoured, 
but in vain, to get some quantity of Lias lime and of Oolite 
lime. I made enquiries in several different directions, but the 
answer was in each case the same—that the works had “ ceased 
producing these limes for agricultural purposes. 

I continue to find, as before, that ground lime is not, as a 
rule, to be depended upon, it often being ground from inferior 
qualities of lime, and I still hold to the opinion that, when lime 
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has to be purchased, the best and most economical form in 
which to get it is that of burnt (or lump) lime. 


Action by Government in regard to an amendment of the 
present Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act, or the introduction 
of an entirely new Act, has not, as yet, been taken. The Royal 
Agricultural Society have, however, moved in this direction 
by calling together representative bodies for a Conference on 
the subject, and for urging on the Government the necessity of 
amending the present, or of introducing a new, Act. Several 
meetings of the Conference have already been held. 

I proceed now, as usual, to comment on particular cases of 
interest which call for notice. 

A. Feeding Stuffs. 

1. Linseed Cake. 

These cakes have, as a whole, shown an improvement on those 
of 1921, when I commented on the growing tendency to produce 
Linseed Cakes not as free from weed seeds as was advisable and 
also quite feasible. That there is still need of paying attention 
to the nature and quality of Linseed Cake is shown by the fact 
that, of the sixteen samples sent to me, in one case Castor Oil 
Bean was found to be present, and that two others were impure 
by reason of excess of weed seeds. 

In the first of these the cake was described as “ Screw-pressed 
Linseed Cake.” It was dark-coloured, and had a somewhat 
burnt taste, while further examination of it show^ed it to contain 
a small amount of Castor Oil Bean. This cake had been obtained 
from a Farmers’ Supply Association in Northamptonshire. On 
the purchaser making his complaint, the vendors took the cake 
back and allowed full value for it. 

Of the two cakes found to be impure, the first had excess of 
weed seeds and was returned to the vendors, they paying the 
carriage. 

The analysis of the second cake was as follows :— 


Moisture . 





. 11-48 

Oil . 





8-04 

Albuminoids 
Carbohydrates . 

Woody fibre, &c. 





30*37 

39-76 

^Miner^ matter 





10*36 






100-00 

Nitrogen . 





4-86 

^including Sand 

• 




4-99 
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This cake was mouldy outside, and distinctly acid. It con¬ 
tained, as the analysis shows, a considerable excess of sand. It 
had been guaranteed to contain 9 per cent, of Oil and 30 per cent, 
of Albuminoids, and cost £16 Ss. per ton. It was sold by a 
Farmers’ Co-operative Society in South Wales. 


2. Cotton Cake, 

These cakes, with one exception, were all good, some of them 
being of more than usually high quality. 

The exception is the following:— 


Moisture ........ 13*95 

Oil.3*71 

Albuminoids . .21*93 

Carbohydrates, &c. ...... 28*29 

Woody fibre.27*89 

^Mineral matter ...... 4*23 


100*00 


Nitrogen. 3*51 

^including Sand ...... *16 

The cake was low in Oil and very woolly, containing, also, 
excessive Fibre. The price, which at the time (February) was 
£12, was an extremely high one, good Bombay cake then selling 
at £8 a ton. This case occurred in Cheshire, and the purchaser 
sent the cake back to the vendor. 


3. Decorticated Cotton Cake and Meal, 

But few samples of these were sent. I have previously 
referred to a custom in the trade of giving a guarantee of Oil and 
Albuminoids together. This is contrary to the Fertilisers and 
Feeding Stuffs Act, and which obliges the Oil and Albuminoids 
to be separately stated. I would again call the attention of 
purchasers to the necessity of stipulating for the proper form of 
guarantee. 

In two cases deficiency was found. In the first, which 
occurred in Gloucestershire, Decorticated Cotton Cake had been 
sold at £16 lid. 3d. per ton delivered, on a guarantee of its con¬ 
taining 69 per cent, of Oil and Albuminoi(£. It gave 7*64 per 
cent, of Oil and 43-37 per cent, of Albuminoids, thus showing a 
total deficiency of 8 per cent. It was a dark-coloured, bacQy- 
made and very hard cake. The purchaser was allowed a. rebate 
of 8 per cent, on the original price. 

The second instance occurred in Northamptonshire. The 
cake, bought from a Farmers’ Supply Company as “ Decorti¬ 
cated Cotton Cake ” and on a guarantee of 60 per cent, of Oil 
and Albuminoids, was found to contain 9-32 per cent, of Oil and 
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32*93 per cent, of Albuminoids. The cake was only partially 
decorticated, and was little better than ordinary undecorticated 
cake. The purchaser obtained a rebate of 10 per cent, on the 
price. 

4. Compound Cakes and Meals. 

In the early part of the year a number of cases were brought 
to my notice where either injuries to, or actual loss of, stock 
had been experienced, presumably through the use of compound 
cakes and meals. In all of these cakes and meals I found Castor 
Oil Bean to be present. 

These occurrences led to a great deal of correspondence, the 
outcome of which was to make it clear to me that, by some 
inadvertence or oversight, a cargo of feeding material that had 
come from abroad contained Castor Oil Bean, the presence of 
which had not been detected. This cargo had gone to mills, 
chiefly in the Liverpool district, and had thus found its way 
into compound cakes and meals. 

When this discovery was made, energetic steps were taken 
by those who were responsible, and it is only due to them to say 
that, so far as I know, they handsomely compensated all those 
who had in any way suffered. 

Since then I have had no subsequent cases brought to my 
notice, and it is clear to me that the troubles, recurrent as they 
are, arise from the presence of Castor Oil Bean in particular 
cargoes rather than from the Castor Oil Bean, as has been alleged, 
being a more or less necessary accompaniment of food materials 
obtained from India and other foreign lands. I regard it as a 
matter in which closer supervision should be exercised by im¬ 
porters and traders both at homo and abroad, and this opinion 
is strengthened by the fact that these troubles occur only 
periodically, and then one hears no more of them for a con¬ 
siderable time. 

I shall continue to consider the presence of Castor Oil Bean 
as a source of danger, and, because of the variability of its occur¬ 
rence, I attach little weight to quantitative determinations of 
its presence, but regard it as a material to be rigidly excluded 
from all feeding stuffs. 

In four cases members of the Society had occasion to refer 
to me compound cakes and meals which had done harm to their 
stock. 

In the flrst of these a whole herd of dairy cows was badly 
affected, and the milk yield went to almost nothing, one valuable 
cow barely recovering. In the second instance three milking 
cows out of twenty were very badly affected, and the others 
more or less so. Violent purging was shown. In the third 
instance, the cattle that had had a cake sold as “ Dairy Cake ” 
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scoured badly, and in the fourth the whole herd was seriously 
ill. In all these cases castor oil bean was present. 

5. Cereal Meals, Offals, etc. 

A considerable number of samples of these have been sent, 
and, as a whole, they have shown general improvement on the 
quality of last year’s samples. 

In one case, however, a sample sold as “ Barley Meal ” was 
found not to answer to this description at all, but, in addition 
to barley, to contain oats, peas, with bits of rice, earthnut and 
millet. It cost £11 155. per ton delivered, good barley meal 
selling at the time for £11 26*. (id. per ton. The purchaser, on com¬ 
plaining, obtained from the vendors (a firm at Gloucester) an 
allowance of 35 . 9 . per ton. 


6 . Miscellaneous Feeding Materials. 
A. Yeast Cab:e. 


B. Wafer Biscuits. 


Moisture 

OU 

Albuminoids . 
Carbohydrates. 
Woody fibre, &c. 
^ Mineral matter 


Nitrogen 
1 including Sand 


A 

B 

10-18 . 

11-16 

9-41 . 

2-19 

40*87 . 

. 13*06 

32-65 . 

. 72-07 

6-99 . 

1-63 

10000 

100-00 

6-54 . 

2-09 

-13 . 

. * -19 


A cost £14 per ton. B cost, at Manchester, 65 . a cwt., and 
was a distinctly good material, worth getting at the price, and 
useful where a starchy food is required. 


7. Dried Milk. 

A. Dried Separated Milk. 

B. Full-Cream Milk Powder. 



A 

B 

Water ..... 

8-26 .. 

6-40 

Fat . . . . 

-73 .. 

21-69 

Albuminous matter (Casein, <5kc.) 

. 30-18 .. 

26-12 

Sugar, &c. .... 

. 64-18 .. 

39-68 

Mineral matter .... 

6-66 .. 

6-11 


100-00 


100-00 
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A was Dried Separated Milk, and the cost of this is now about 
£20 per ton. 

B was sold as “ Full-Cream Milk Powder ** and cost £29 per 
ton. 


B. Fertilisers. 

1. Basic Slag. 

A large number of samples of Basic Slag were sent for analysis, 
and, as a rule, they came up to the guarantees given. 

In one case a material sold as “ Basic Slag ” was reported on 
by me as being not a material that properly answered to that 
description, and also as being insufficiently finely ground. It 


gave :— 

]*er cent. 

Total Phosphates ...... 33*91 

Fineness ........ 68*5 


The material was obtained from a Farmers’ Supply Associa¬ 
tion in Shropshire, and they had obtained it from works in South 
Wales. The nature of my report was, at first, stoutly contested, 
it being maintained that the material came direct from the 
furnaces. In the end, however, an admission was made that the 
Basic Slag had “ a little rock phosphate added to enrich it.” 
The purchaser obtained an allowance of £16 5s. on a purchase of 
10 tons. 

Two cases of deficiency of quality occurred. In one, 4 tons 
of Basic Slag had been purchased in Oxfordshire, in January, at 
£5 per ton, with a guarantee of its containing 30 per cent, of 
Phosphates. My analysis showed, however, only 18*2 per cent, 
of Phosphates, and the purchaser obtained a reduction of £2 a 
ton. 

In the second case, 6 tons were purchased at 45^. per ton, 
delivered in Lincolnshire, there being a guarantee of 20 per cent, 
of Phosphates and 60 per cent, of Fineness. I found this sample 
to contain lumps of iron, there being no less than 21 per cent, of 
metallic iron capable of removal by sifting, and the analysis 
gave:— 

J’or cent. 

Total Phosphates ...... 17*33 

Fineness ........ 41 

An allowance of £3 on the 6 tons purchased was given. 

2. Flvs Dust, etc. 

But little is heard now of this material as a fertiliser. Two 
samples, however, were sent me. One was from the neighbour- 
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hood of Sheffield and was stated to be Flue Dust from a colliery. 
It was found, on analysis, to contain *41 per cent, of Potash, *46 
per cent, of Phosphates and *64 per cent, of Nitrogen. It had a 
great deal of saline material with it, and was certainly not worth 
purchasing as a fertiliser. 

Very different, however, was the following, which was a 
waste product from steel works—^the residue from “ case-harden¬ 
ing” steel. In this process burnt bones and also potash-con¬ 
taining materials are used. The analysis was as follows :— 


Moisture ........ 1*84 

Carbon, &c. ....... *92 

^ Phosphoric Acid . . . .32*38 

Lime ........ 42*79 

Magnesia, ^ Alkalies, &c. . . . 8*18 

Insoluble Siliceous Matter ..... 13*89 


100*00 

^ equal to tribasic Phosphate of Lime . 70*76 

* containing Potash ...... *41 

This was obtainable at the low price of £2 per ton delivered, 
and, as such, it was very cheap, though, possibly, more useful to 
the maker of artificial manures than to the farmer. 


3. Soot, 


A material produced from the burning of cork, and sold as 
‘‘ Soot,” gave the following analysis :— 

Moisture ....... 

68*96 

^ Organic Matter...... 

26*12 

Mineral Matter ..... 

4*93 


100*00 

^ containing Nitrogen ..... 

•36 

equal to Ammonia . «. 

•42 


This, though costing £6 per ton delivered on the farm (Surrey), 
was a very inferior material and not worth getting at all as a 
manure. I was informed that it was collected in London, and 
was considered in the cork trade as a perquisite of the men; 
they sell it to the sweep, and in this way, no doubt, it finds its 
way into soot as sold to the agriculturist! 

4. Lime, 

The variable quality of this, and the need of paying attention 
to this point have often been urged in my reports. The following 
two oases are given in further illustration:— 
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A 

B 

Oxide of Iron and Alumina 

•10 .. 

•so 

^ Lime ..... 

. 96-97 .. 

64-72 

Magnesia .... 

•36 .. 

•21 

Water, Carbonic Acid, &c. 

2-29 .. 

43-28 

Silica ..... 

1-20 .. 

1-49 


100-00 

100-00 

^ equal to Carbonate of Lime 

... 

97-71 


A was an excellent sample of lump lime. It came from a 
Buxton firm and was obtainable in the neighbourhood of Man¬ 
chester at 415. 8d. per ton delivered. 

B. This was a sample of Carbonate of Lime, very well ground, 
but costing, as it did, 355. 6d. per ton delivered (in Essex), it was 
comparatively dear. 

5 . Waste Mate rials. 

A 


Moisture ........ 19*21 

^ Organic matter. ...... 18*66 

Phosphate of Lime . . 1*18 

Oxide of Iron, &c. . . . .19*30 

Insoluble Siliceous matter . . 41*66 

100*00 

^ containing Nitrogen . . . .1*01 

equal to Ammonia . .1*23 

Lime ........ 4*71 

B 

Oxide of Iron and Alumina .... *66 

Lime ........ .')3*58 

Magnesia . . . . *81, 

Silica . . . . . .1*66 

Water, Carbonic Acjd. kr, .... 43*20 


100*00 

A was a waste material consisting largely of animal matter, 
and cost £4 a ton in the neighbourhood of York. It was not 
worth, manurially, above £1 a ton. The vendor made an allow¬ 
ance of £1 a ton on the purchase. 

B was known as “ Hodstuff,” and was described as a “ fer¬ 
tiliser and purifier.’* It was purchased at £7 per ton in the 
neighbourhood of Nottingham. It was reaJly a waste lime 
product, for which £7 a ton was an absurd price. For liming 
purposes it might be worth 605. a ton delivered. On receiving 
my report, the vendor removed the material at his own expense. 
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6. Sludge Cake, 



A 


Moisture .... 

31-60 

.. 28-22 

^ Organic Matter 

22-40 

.. 30.79 

Oxide of Iron and Alumina 

2-63 

.. 10-07 

Lime ..... 

. 19-43 

2-89 

* Phosphoric Acid 

1-17 

2-48 

Alkalies, &c. .... 

14-07 

4-68 

Insoluble Siliceous matter 

8-70 

. . 20-87 


100-00 

100-00 

^ containing Nitrogen. 

Ml 

1-44 

equal to Ammonia . 

1-35 

1-75 

® equal to Phosphate of Lime 

2-56 

5-42 

C 

Moisture ..... 


5-14 

^ Organic Matter.... 


16-64 

Oxide of Iron and Alumina 


2-89 

Lime .... 


. 38-02 

Magnesia, Alkalies, &c. 


. 26-49 

Sand ..... 


. 10-82 

^ containing Nitrogen . 


100-00 

1-25 

equal to Ammonia . 


1-52 


A. This was obtainable in the neighbourhood of London. 
It cost, per ton, 45. on rail, with carriage 55., being used on market¬ 
gardening land in Essex. It was of quite fair nature, and worth 
getting at the price, if only for the mechanical advantages which 
such a material would impart to the land. 

B. This came from the Birmingham district, and the cost, 

as delivered on land in Berkshire, came to 405. a ton, this being 
inclusive of 135. 5d. carriage. This material, again, is better 
than most of its kind, and might well take the place of farmyard 
manure. • 

C. This was dried Sludge from sewage works in Staffordshire, 
and was obtainable at the works at £1 a ton, it only having to be 
carted one mile to the farm. It was in dry condition, and 
contained a good deal of lime. It would be decidedly useful on 
land requiring that constituent. 


The following is a list of the samples sent to me by Members 
during the twelve months, December 1, 1921, to November 30, 
1922 
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LIST OF SAMPLES. R.A.S.E. 

1921-1922. 


Linseed Cakes and Meals .16 

Cotton Cakes and Meals ...... 26 

Compound Feeding Cakes and Meals .50 

Palm-Nut Cakes ....... 6 

Soycot Cakes and Meals ...... 2 

Ground-Nut Cakes ....... 8 

Coco-nut Cakes ....... 7 

Cereals, Offals, &c. ....... 57 

Superphosphates ....... 10 

Compound Manures . .18 

Baw and Steamed Bones .15 

Meat Meals ........ 4 

Fish Meals . . , 10 

Guanos ......... 2 

Basic Slags ........ 54 

Slag Phosphates ....... 5 

Ground Phosphates ....... 5 

Sulphate of Ammonia . .20 

Flue Dust, Soot ....... 3 

Potash Materials ...... 5 

Shoddy, Wool Waste, &c. .26 

Kofuse Manures ....... 3 

Sludges, &c. ........ 5 

Lime, Chalk, &c. ....... 29 

Milk, Butter, &c. .17 

Dried Milks ........ 4 

Waters ......... 42 

Soils ......... 78 

Miscellaneous ........ 19 

Total.546 


J. Augustus Voelckee. 

1, Tudor Street, E.C.4. 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1922 OF THE 
BOTANIST 

The most notable characteristic of the Botanical Department’s 
work during the post-war period has been the steady increase 
in the number of enquiries concerning the weeds of arable and 
grass land. In 1922 these numbered nearly 150, or, approxi¬ 
mately one-third of the total enquiries received. Twenty-eight 
species, for the most part common weeds, were represented in 
these enquiries. 

The problem of eradicating or even of keeping weeds from 
spreading wholesale without injury to the crops in which they 
occur is in many, if not most, cases an exceedingly difficult one 
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and worthy of more attention than it receives at the various 
experimental stations in this country. At present a few can be 
kept under control by spraying, but in most cases changes in the 
ordinary routine of cultivation have to be introduced in order 
to provide opportunities for a direct attack upon them. 

The commonest weed of arable land, if the frequency of its 
receipt in the laboratory is significant, is the common spurrey. 
Next in order of troublesomeness is the com-buttercup or stave 
acre. This has become so abundant on some of the heavier soils 
that it is not uncommon over acres of ground to find one plant 
of it on every square inch. Two factors account for its pre¬ 
valence—^it sheds many of its seeds before the cereal crops in 
which it flourishes are ready for harvest, and a considerable 
percentage of these seeds remains dormant in the soil instead of 
germinating in the following spring. As a consequence, even 
after a well-worked fallow the soil may still be infected ’’ with 
this pest, and should a corn crop be taken after the fallow more 
or less ideal conditions are provided for its further increase. 
Beans, widely spaced for cleaning over as long a period as possible, 
or, if the soil is suitable, a root crop appear to offer the best 
chances for exterminating this weed, and also the black bent 
with which it is frequently associated. 

The weeds of newly-sown grass land have provided several 
interesting problems in the current year. Theoretically, if 
proper precautions have been taken, few weeds should appear, 
but in practice the growth of excessive crops, chiefly of annuals, 
is not infrequent. Those reported on most frequently have been 
charlock, shepherd’s purse, and groundsel. None of these occur 
as weeds of old-established grass land, and one may reasonably 
expect them to disappear completely as the grasses and clovers 
begin to become established. 

One species sent in from Rutland was of more interest as it 
was stated to be unknown in the surrounding district, and conse¬ 
quently the suspicion arose that it had been introduced with the 
seeds mixture. This was the Dyer’s mignonette {Reseda luteola), 
a widely-distributed weed of waste places throughout all but the 
northern parts of this country. A similar case has been under 
my observation for some time. Twelve years since a small 
grass field was broken up in the autumn to form a garden, and 
in the following spring this weed came up in extraordinary 
abundance. Again, it could not be found on the surrounding 
farms. Since then the garden has been highly cultivated, and 
it is known that none of the plants which stiU appear casually 
has seeded. Yet an abundant crop can always be produced by 
^deeply trenching the land. The facts indicate that the seed of 
the Dyer’s mignonette can remain dormant in the soil for at 
least twelve years. What the maximum period is for which 
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they can retain their vitality remains to be proved. But it is 
probably over fifty years ago that the Dyer’s weed was last 
grown as a crop on this land, for two local septuagenarians vouch 
for the fact that it has always been under grass as far as their 
memory goes. 

Wheat. 

The samples of grain received for tests of germinating capacity 
again showed how prevalent bunt has become throughout the 
country. Attention has been called repeatedly to this fact in 
the annual reports of the Consulting Botanist, and now abundant 
confirmation has been provided by an examination of the wheat 
samples received at the Official Seed-Testing Station, which shows 
that no less than 41 per cent, of them are bunt-contaminated. 
Further comment on the necessity for dressing every lot of 
seed-wheat before drilling is not called for. This dressing is 
best done with formalin which is easily the most efficient fungi¬ 
cide for the purpose, and is moreover less liable to diminish 
the germinating capacity of the grain than any preparations of 
copper-sulphate (blue-stone). 

With the exception of bunt, few of the better known diseases 
of wheat were sent to the laboratory for examination—in fact 
1922, like the preceding year, was characterised by a crop of 
over-average healthiness. Yellow rust, the commonest pest, 
was so late in appearing that it caused little damage, and mildew, 
even in districts where it is normally abundant did not attack 
the crop with much severity. 

Two cases of wheat being sold for seed under a wrong name 
were dealt with. Such cases are commoner than would appear 
from the small numbers mentioned in these reports. A^ere 
mal-descriptions of varieties are suspected and advice is needed, 
if possible, specimens of the ears should be sent as well as of 
the grain, for the appearance of the grain often varies considerably 
with the conditions under which it is grown, and this often makes 
identification a matter of difficulty or even uncertainty. 

Barley. 

In most parts of the country conditions for the growth of 
barley were unsatisfactory. During the late spring and early 
summer growth was checked by drought; then, as the crops 
came into ear, copious rains started the plants into vigorous 
growth, with the result that evenly matured grain samples were 
exceptional. Abnormal plants were unusually abundant in the 
crops all over the country, and many specimens with branching 
ears were sent to the laboratory, often with the question whether 
they were worth further propagation. Those tested here in 
previous years have faded to retain this habit, but forms of barley 
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breeding true to this characteristic are known. They are not 
desirable types, however, for the smaller grains of the lateral 
branches spoil the evenness of a sample. A much rarer abnor¬ 
mality was sent in on two occasions and seen many times in the 
collections of barley grown at Cambridge. In this, portions of 
the rachis, up to an inch in length, were completely bare owing 
to the non-development of the florets, whilst the apex of the ear 
often became clubbed owing to the normally sterile lateral 
florets setting grain. This abnormality was only met with in 
Archer’s stiff straw barley and some of its hybrid derivatives. 

Fungoid diseases were not unduly prevalent, those most 
frequently reported on being the covered smut and blindness ” 
due to the presence of Helminthosporium. 

Late in the season several enquiries were dealt with on the 
subject of autumn-sown barley, possibly on account of the good 
results shown during 1922 by Archer’s stiff straw treated in this 
fashion. The characteristics of the little-grown Sprat barley, 
and again of some of the six-row forms, were also the subject of 
a few enquiries. 

Oats. 

The germination trials proved to be more satisfactory than 
was expected, and no sample examined showed a germinating 
capacity below 90 per cent. But, though the start was favourable, 
subsequent developments were far from being so. Troubles 
with the crop began early in the season, several reports reaching 
the laboratory of the failure of winter sowings in February. 
The spring-sown crop in turn was, in the drier districts, checked 
by drought, and this, coupled with an attack of frit-fly of more 
than ordinary intensity, resulted in yields well below the average. 

This unfortunate state of affairs has led to numerous enquiries 
for better varieties. These have been difficult to reply to 
satisfactorily, for oats have not been tested at the various experi¬ 
mental stations in this country to the same extent as wheat or 
barley. At present there is a wide choice of varieties, with, 
however, comparatively little to choose between them. Two 
which have been more satisfactory than others during the last 
two unfavourable seasons are the Swedish oat Victory and the 
old Potato oat, whilst the Black Tartarian has, in some districts, 
cropped well where other sorts have been partial failures. 

Clovers. 

Various enquiries regarding the germination of clover samples 
have brought out the fact that it is not always advisable to 
insist on obtaining the highest possible germinating capacity 
when making purchases of red clover seed. If this course is 
adopted regardless of all other conditions, it generally leads to 
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the purchase of Chilian clover, which, besides possessing a better 
appearance than most English-grown clover, frequently has a 
better germinating capacity. There is now, however, a con¬ 
siderable body of evidence to show that the Chilian strains 
are not the equal of the English in winter hardiness and cropping 
capacity. Consequently a difference of 5 or even 10 per cent, 
in the germinating capacity in favour of Chilian seed should 
not be allowed to weigh too heavily when coming to a decision 
as to the relative value of Chilian and English-grown seed. 

The failure of the clover plant through the intense drought 
of 1921 led to many enquiries in the early spring, for some crop 
to be grown as a substitute. Many members were driven to 
risk making a hay crop from either a mixture of peas and oats 
or of tares and oats. The few reports received show that the 
experiment was unexpectedly successful, but it is one no one in 
the wetter parts of the country should attempt on a large scale, 
for the difficulties of curing the crop in broken weather are too 
insuperable. 

The so-called annual ’’ sweet clover referred to in previous 
reports has been tried under the name of Hubam clover by 
several members. Their accounts of it are not particularly 
favourable and lead one to expect that it will share the fate 
of the ordinary Bokhara clover and disappear from cultivation 
in this country, except possibly under very special conditions. 

Roots. 

The mangel crop provided only two enquiries, both concerned 
with decay in the clamps as a result of over-late lifting and 
consequent frosting of the roots. With swedes the state of 
affairs was very different, and many enquiries were received 
with regard to mildew, club-root, and a rot due to a species of 
Pseudomonas, not identifiable further without the isolation of 
the causal organism. The formidable disease club-root, or finger 
and too, appears to be coming more and more abundant, and 
the high cost of the heavy dressings of lime necessary to keep 
it in check will, it is to be feared, accelerate this unfortunate 
tendency. 

Two further cases of swedes failing to bulb and producing 
rape-like stems and branches were reported. In each only a 
few plants occurred in otherwise normal crops. The problem of 
accounting for the presence of such plants has been under 
investigation for some time, but it is not yet solved. All that 
can be said at present is that the plants are not the product of 
accidentally included rape seeds, for, if allowed to flower under 
conditions which preclude the visits of insects and ensure self- 
pollination, they give rise to bulbous plants. But the extent 
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of the bulbing is very variable and, so far, none of the specimens 
obtained has produced a typical swede bulb. 

The outstanding characteristic of the potato enquiries has 
been the prevalence of “ curl ” in fields planted with home-saved 
seed. The complaint is incurable, but preventable by the use 
of Scotch or Irish-grown seed. 

Fruit. 

Many of the commoner diseases of fruit were the subject 
of enquiry. The list of pests reported on was practically a 
counterpart of that of the previous year. Apple-mildew and 
apple-scab, both controllable by spraying, appear to be the 
diseases which give most trouble to those growing this fruit. 
As in former years recipes for the preparation of various fungicides 
and instructions on their use were sent to several of the Society’s 
members. 

R. H. Biffen. 

School of Agriculture, 

Cambridge. 
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iNTBODTJOnON. 

Apabt from an unprecedented amount of frit-fly attack on 
oats the advisory work of the Zoological Department has been 
rather featureless, and no very lengthy report seems to be called 
for. Many different pests—especially caterpillars—were noti¬ 
fied, but there is little of general interest to be said about them. 
The bee mite has been the subject of further research, but the 
results so far are very confusing, and there is much that still 
remains unexplained. Much attention has also been given to 
the warble-fly, and additional evidence obtained in confirmation 
of its life-history as re-stated in the Zoologist’s Report for 1916. 

Cereals. 

Corn pests liave been very prevalent this year. No com¬ 
plaints have been received of important damage by Hessian- 
fly, but examination of wheatfields showed it to be present 
in greater quantity than usual, and the same may be said of 
corn saw-fly. There were several cases of fairly severe attacks 
by gout-fly on barley, and on one occasion wheat was attacked. 
Mr. Theobald made the interesting observation that in Kent 
the recognised gout-fly, Chlorops tceniopus, was not the species 
chiefly concerned, but that a smaller species, C. limbata, was 
generally responsible for the injury. 

The outstanding corn pest of the year was, however, the 
frit-fly. The spring attack on oats was very severe, and already 
in June accounts began to come in of second-brood attacks on 
the ear of both spring and winter oats, and in one case on barley. 
The early attack on late-sown oats is an annual occurrence, 
but it is doubtful whether the subsequent broods of the fly 
were ever previously so injurious in this country as during the 
past season. 

The spring attack is of course the most destructive as the 
whole crop may be ruined. In less severe cases the field presents 
bare patches and the plant comes up thinly, but there is often 
considerable recovery, as was very noticeable this year after 
the rain in June. The later broods affect not the life of the 
plant but the yield, for the eggs are laid in the ear. If this is 
young and still enveloped in the sheath, it may be totally des¬ 
troyed and never emerge at all; if somewhat more advanced, 
some of the spikelets are blind ” and the grain in the others 
more or less weakened. 

A short account of the life-history of this insect may be 
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repeated here. The flies flrst appear in May, and lay their eggs 
on the young oat plants, generally just inside the sheath. Ihe 
grubs bore into the bulb ’’ and feed on the growing shoot, 
and the first indication of their presence is the discoloration 
of the central leaf, which turns yellow and then orange or brown, 
and easily comes away when pulled. Having killed the shoot 
the grub turns to a chrysalis (or puparium) inside the plant, 
and gives rise to a fly of the second brood. Clearly this first 
attack, if severe, may be very destructive. Nevertheless there 
may be considerable recovery in a crop apparently badly infested, 
especially in rainy weather, for the injured plants tiller, and 
some of the tillers may escape attack. The second brood appears 
about five weeks after the first—^usually in the latter part of 
June. The base of the plant is now safe from the fly, which 
requires soft and nutrient tissues for its grub, and therefore 
selects the developing ear for oviposition. After a further 
interval of about five weeks a third brood (or second summer 
brood) makes its appearance, usually in August. These flies 
oviposit in the spikelets of the now fully developed ears and 
their grubs feed on the grain. The harm done by this brood 
entirely depends on the degree of hardness of the grain attacked. 
If soft it is greatly injured, but if nearly ripe the young grub 
is unable to gnaw it and dies of starvation. 

Whether or not there is a normal third summer brood is 
doubtful, and the matter is complicated by the fact that indi¬ 
viduals of the same brood may emerge at considerable intervals, 
so that the broods more or less overlap. There were some indica¬ 
tions of such a third summer brood this year. 

Flies of the last brood lay their eggs on grasses, and the 
winter is always passed in the grub stage. Those which oviposit 
on rye-grass which is to be followed by winter wheat have been 
proved at Cambridge to be the usual source of infestation of 
the wheat crop, which for several years past has in many dis¬ 
tricts suffered from frit-fly attack. Living larvae have been 
found in the ploughed-in stubble of the rye-grass, and from this 
they readily migrate to the newly germinated wheat. 

The experience of the past season confirms the view that late- 
sown oats are most subject to the spring attack, and the only 
possible measures to be taken against it appear to be sowing as 
early as possible and thick seeding where the fly is annually 
destructive. Probably more could be done in the way of the 
destruction of the flies at harvest time. They are often to be 
seen in vast numbers about the stocks in the field, and when 
the oats are stacked the flies continue to emerge for days, and 
the lower part of the stack may sometimes be seen to be quite 
blackened by the hosts of flies which remain there for a few 
hours before dispersing to lay their eggs on grasses. 
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If the harvest is much delayed the flies may all have left 
the crop before it is threshed, but in normal years large numbers 
of the puparia may be observed in the tailings, and the flies from 
these ought to be prevented from escaping into the open. 

I received fewer notices than usual of wheat bulb-fly attack, 
but there were a few cases of “ tulip root ” in oats, and in the 
spring wire-worm and leather-jacket were complained of in 
various corn crops. 

Root and Garden Crops. 

In the dry weather of early summer flea-beetles were des¬ 
tructive in many root crops. Gall-weevil in turnips and cabbages 
was abundant in many districts, as also were root-fly maggots. 
Millipedes, surface caterpillars, mangold-fly and carrot-fly gave 
rise to the normal number of complaints, and slugs seemed to 
be more destructive than usual. 

Celery-fly was distinctly less prevalent than last year, and 
so was the cabbage white-fly, though it persisted through the 
winter and was found on the spring vegetables. This autumn, 
however, it has been almost absent in localities where it was 
excessively abundant a year ago. The hot-house white fly, on 
the other hand, was again very troublesome on tomatoes and 
other plants under glass, where, of course, weather influences 
are nearly excluded. 

In most localities there was less trouble from cabbage cater¬ 
pillars than usual, the Large White butterfly being comparatively 
scarce, though the Small White was fairly abundant. 

Sitones weevils were at times destructive to peas, and there 
were not a few complaints of black aphis on beans, but these 
pests were not as prevalent as in many seasons. 

Fruit. 

Almost all the recognised fruit pests have been notified from 
one quarter or another during the season, but the attacks were 
very scattered and not as a rule widespread, so that a list of 
them would possess little interest. An analysis of the facts 
shows that aphis was much less prevalent than last year and 
that various kinds of caterpillar were most frequently the 
subject of complaint. Trouble from certain weevils (Phyllobius 
and Otiorrhynchus) seems to be on the increase in some districts, 
and Capsid bugs have been reported from localities where they 
were previously absent or unrecognised. 

Pear-midge would appear to be less prevalent than it was 
a few years ago, and not a single application has been received 
concerning Codling Moth, which is generally the subject of many 
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enquiries. Bed spider is essentially a dry-weather pest, and 
it was surprising to receive several complaints of its occurrence 
during the past season, but in most cases the trouble soon 
disappeared. In this connection it is perhaps worth noting 
that mites of the genus Tetranychus were several times found 
on plants such as gooseberry, currant and strawberry, where 
the Bryobia red spiders ” are more frequently met with. 

Foeest Pests. 

Questions with regard to forest pests were not numerous, 
nor were the attacks which were reported very important unless 
the oak tortrix be so considered. Where this insect is only 
an occasional pest little harm is done, for completely defoliated 
oak trees have a remarkable capacity for renewing their leaves, 
but extensive annual visitations are more than the trees will 
stand, and their vitality is drained. In several cases this year 
it was stated that oak trees were in danger of succumbing to 
repeated attacks during the last few seasons. The only measure 
which would seem likely to be of use against the caterpillar is 
to spray the trees with an arsenic wash when the attack begins, 
and on the large scale this operation is too difficult and costly 
to be practicable, though it might be possible by this means to 
save the lives of a few ornamental trees in a park. No other 
treatment has proved at all successful, and though the pest has 
been familiar for ages, we are no nearer to any practical solution 
of the problem it presents. 

It was formerly a common experience that a bad attack by. 
this moth was followed by a year when it was almost entirely 
absent, the caterpillars being so extensively parasitised that 
the whole brood was practically exterminated, and several years 
might elapse before it was again numerous enough to be trouble¬ 
some. Birds eat it readily, and it is preyed upon by several 
species of Ichneumon-fly. The tiny Pteronialus deplanatus 
which sometimes invades houses in incredible numbers and takes 
shelter in places which might be thought impossible of access 
—as, for instance, behind the glazing of pictures—^is one of its 
parasites. The origin of these swarms was always a great puzzle, 
and though, as mentioned in our Report for 1919, the oak 
tortrix was suggested as its possible “host,” the matter was 
not proved till last year. There are signs that the numerous 
parasites are becoming less efficient than formerly in the control 
of this pest, which in some districts has renewed its attacks 
annually for some years past. 

Certainly in planting oaks the sessile variety should be selected, 
for, though not immune, it suffers much less than the pedunculate 
oak, and its timber is equally valuable. Gillanders attributexi 
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its comparative immunity to the earlier date at which it puts 
forth its leaves, which are strong enough to resist attack when 
the eggs of the moth begin to hatch. 

Some complaints were received this year with regard to an 
attack on poplar trees by a pest by no means rare, but not 
generally considered important. This was the leaf-stalk aphis, 
Pemphigus bursarius. It causes a purse-like gall, often highly 
coloured, on the petioles of the poplar, the black Italian species 
being its favourite host. It is generally present to some extent, 
but during the past season cases were reported in which almost 
every leaf-stalk was attacked, and as the infested leaves fall 
prematurely, trees were entirely defoliated early in July. The 
insects are to be found alive in all stages in the galls on the 
prematurely fallen leaf-stalks, and it would seem a useful measure 
in cases of bad attack to sweep up and burn the leaves beneath 
infested poplar trees. 

Growers of willow for bat-making are complaining very 
much of the harm done by the willow wood-midge, Rhabdophaga 
saliciperda. This minute insect does a most disproportionate 
amount of injury to willow stems and branches of more than 
two years’ growth. The fly, which is only about the tenth of 
an inch in length, lays its microscopic eggs in rows on the bark 
about June, and the maggots which hatch out set up such an 
irritation at the spot that an abnormal growth of wood takes 
place, resulting in a local thickening or gall. The bark is 
stretched tightly over this, and at a later stage splits and comes 
away in strips. When the flies come out in the spring the 
appearance is most striking, for the distorted growth of the 
wood is revealed, and the area is all pitted with the cavities 
in which the maggots lived. 

The trouble is that the galled area is not at all conspicuous 
until the flies come out and the attack is over, but a little practice 
enables one to detect the patches where the pest is at work at 
an early stage. Where the attack is slight in a plantation of 
young willows it is best to cut down the affected trees to the 
ground level and bum them, but where a large proportion of 
trees are attacked, painting the diseased patches with tar in 
the spring prevents the emergence of the flies in May and they 
are at least prevented from spreading the attack. 

The only other true forest pests about which enquiries were 
received were wood-wasps (Sirex gigas), beech coccus, and poplar 
longicoms, though there were a few cases of injury to dead 
timber. 
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Animal Parasites. 

Reference has often been made in these Reports to the new 
light that recent research has thrown upon the remarkable life- 
history of the warble-fly, and its story was retold in the Report 
for 1916 and circulated in pamphlet form. There is abundant 
evidence in newspaper references and even in the pages of 
agricultural journals that the results of the investigations of 
the last thirty years are either unknown to, or at all events 
unaccepted by, a large number of people interested in agri¬ 
culture. Yet every year since 1916 has added to the certainty 
that in all essentials the mode of life of the insect is what it was 
then stated to be. 

The original belief was that the eggs of the fly were laid in 
the skin of the back, where the warbles later appeared. The 
whole question had to be revised when it was definitely proved 
that the eggs are attached to hairs, chiefly on the legs, and never 
in the region where the warbles are subsequently found. Under 
the old belief it was never explained how it came about that 
no trace of warbles could be found in the hide before December, 
though most of the eggs were laid in July, and it is precisely 
this period in the life-history of the parasite as now known 
that has proved most difficult of acceptation by the farmer 
and stockbreeder. 

To state the case once more very briefly, it is now ascer¬ 
tained beyond a doubt that the eggs are laid on the hairs of the 
legs or flanks, and that the grubs on hatching out burrow in 
at the base of the hairs and spend the next few months wandering 
about in the interior of the animal, finally entering the hide of 
the back from below and not from the outside. 

Its early wanderings are still untraced—^a fact which is hardly 
surprising when it is remembered that the grub on hatching 
measures less than the twenty-fifth of an inch in length. There 
are a few very interesting cases well established where human 
beings have been subject to warble-fly attack, and where half- 
grown warble-grubs have been removed from beneath the skin 
after having wandered extensively over different parts of the 
body for a period of two or three months. 

Whether the newly hatched grubs have any uniform method 
of behaviour on first penetrating the skin of cattle we do not 
know, but after an interval of about two months we begin to 
find them in the wall of the gullet, and from this half-way house 
they proceed to the back, many of them entering the spinal 
canal on the way. 

During October and November this year gullets have been 
obtained almost daily from the slaughter-house and examined 
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for the grubs, and the result has entirely corroborated the state¬ 
ments of recent investigators. Every gullet so examined has 
yielded one or more grubs, though no very severe case has so 
far been met with, the greatest number of grubs in any one gullet 
being twelve. They are not, of course, in the cavity of the gullet, 
but deeply embedded in its wall, between the inner lining of 
the tube and the outer layer of muscle. They average about 
half an inch in length, and are smooth and glassy, and 
anyone only familiar with the last stages of the grub in the hide 
would certainly fail to recognise them. 

The new facts tend to show that the warble-fly is even more 
injurious to cattle than we formerly thought it, for, in addition 
to the loss of condition and of milk due to gadding, and the 
destruction of the hides and injury to health by the tumours 
in the back, we have all the ills which must result from the 
wandering of numerous maggots through the tissues of the 
animal’s body. 

Since the eggs are not laid on the back, there seems no reason 
why smearing the backs of cattle to keep off the fly should be 
of any use, and experiment has clearly proved that it is in fact 
useless, though many farmers continue to practise it and believe 
in its efficiency. Why not smear the legs and the lower part 
of the body instead ? It would seem an easy thing to do— 
after the method of sheep dipping—and it would at all events 
affect the regions where we now know that the fly lays its 
eggs. 

There is little that is satisfactory to report concerning bee 
disease. The chief interest at the moment centres round the 
distribution of the bee mite, and, either from lack of proper 
examination or from reluctance to admit the presence of the 
parasite for commercial reasons, information of its occurrence 
in foreign countries comes in very slowly. It is now known 
to occur all over Prance, and its presence in Switzerland is 
admitted, but it has not been notified from Germany, and 
experts in the United States declare that they have sought for 
it in vain. Now bees in the United States are certainly subject 
to a disease involving wholesale mortality and indistinguishable 
in its symptoms from what used to be called Isle of Wight dis¬ 
ease, and if it should really prove that the mites have not reached 
that country the inference would be obvious. 

Altogether the subject is full of difficulties, because though 
^he disease in this country is almost always accompanied by 
1 le presence of the mite, there are many facts difficult to explam 
with regard to individual bees. A hive which is dying out 
is almost certain to be found badly infested by the mite, but, on 
the other hand, some of the bees which are quite active are 
found to have many mites in their breathing tubes, while among 
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the “ crawlers it is not rare to find individuals practically 
mite-free. The matter is at present far from being completely 
understood. 

Cecil Warburton. 

School of Agriculture, 

Cambridge. 
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8rd Earl Cawdor. 

; H.R.H. I»rince Christian. K.O. . 
H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, K.< 
16th Earl of Derby, K.G. . . 

0th Lord Middleton . 
i Mr, F. S. W. Cornwallis 
Earl of Yarborough 
l Duke of Devonshire 
» 7th Earl of Jersey. G.C.B. 

I Sir Gilbert Greenall. Bart. . . 

Hra Majesty Kraa George V. 

! 0th Ix>rd Middleton .... 


Honor- l Total 
•ry I 


Earl of Powls 

Duke of Portland. K.Q. 

7th Duke of Richmond and Gordon, 

Mr. Charles Adeane. O.B. 

Hon. Cedi T. Parker 
Sir J. B. Bowdi-Jones. Bart. . . 

H.B.H. The Prlnos of Wales. K.Q.. 

Mr. R. M. Greaves. 

H.R.H. The Duke of York. K.G. . 


26 
26 

24 11.848 

26 12,020 
24 12.008 


















viii 


STATEMENT made to the Council by the Chairman 

of the Finance Committee, on presenting the Accounts 

for the year 1922. 

Mr. Adbanb said the accounts for the year 1922, which he 
now presented to the Council, were unusually swollen, owing 
to the inclusion of considerable investment transactions con¬ 
cluded during that year. On the credit side of the account 
it would be noticed that there was brought forward a balance 
of £4,041 Is., the ordinary receipts amounted to £17,278 28., 
and the extraordinary receipts to £2,938 95 . lOd., total 
£24,257 125. lOd. And in accordance with the decision of the 
Council in May last the Society had disposed of its holding 
in 6 per cent. War Stock, which realized £71,042 85 .; making 
a grand total of £95,300 O 5 . lOd. On the debit side the ordinary 
payments amounted to £14,441 45. 2d., investments were 
£75,962 145. 9d. (this figure represented a new investment of 
£5,000 and the purchase of Conversion Loan in lieu of War 
Loan); other payments amounted to £1,708 35. Id.; total 
£92,112 25. The account was balanced by cash at bank and 
in hand amounting to £3,187 I 85 . lOd. If they set aside the 
balances and extra payments and receipts it would be seen that 
the ordinary receipts exceed^ the ordinary payments by a 
sum of £2,837, which was considerably more than their estimate 
last year. With regard to the balance-sheet their invested 
funds now stood at £82,130, as against £73,727, and showed an 
increase of £8,403 due to further investments during the year. 

Mr. Adbanb then presented the following estimate for the 
present year:— 


FO&EOAST 07 ORDINART EEOBIFTS AND EXPBNDITURB FOR 1923. 


(Other than In respect of the Show.) 


Prepared by direction of the Finance Committee on the basis of the recommendations 
of September 21, 1905, made by the Special Committee. 


Aetna! 
Figures 
for 1922. 
£ 


Receipts. 


£ 


11,799 From Subscriptions for 1923 of Governors and Members .... 11,800 

i2Q From Interest on Dally Balances . ....... 150 

3,295 From Interest on Investments ......... 3,K98 

553 From Sales of Journals, Text Books, Pamphlets, etc. .... 550 

275 Advertisements in Journal.275 

1,210 Income Tax Repaid. 

100 Mlsoellaueous. 


17,858 


10,878 








IX 


£ Expenditure. £ 

2,849 Salary of Secretary and Official Staff.2,778 

418 Pensionfl to Officials.418 

967 Rent, Lighting, Cleaning, Wages, etc. (say).1,000 

763 Printing and Stationery.800 

882 Postage and Telegrams .......... 450 

301 Miscellaneous............ 400 

1,689 Journal ............. 2,000 

423 Cliemical Department.420 

250 Botanical Department .......... 250 

200 Zoological Department .. 200 

203 Veterinary Department.203 

100 Grant to Research Institute, University College, Reading .... 100 

100 Consulting Engineer.100 

22 Examinations for National Diploma (R.A.S.E. Share).220 

3,500 Amount set aside towards loss on Shows.3,500 


12,167 12,889 



Exceptional Expenditure. 



2,000 

106 

92 

88 

Scientific Research. 

Painting and Repairs to Society’s House (say) . 

Printing Pamphlets. 

Library Binding and Purchase of Books .... 

Printing Farm Account Books ...... 

Guarantee to Joint Committee of Britisii Stock Breeders 


. 2,000 
. 600 

! 100 

50 

14,442 


£ 

15,489 

Credit 

balance. 

2,837 

Estimated Receipts. 

Estimated Expenditure. 

Estimated Receipts over Expenditure .... 

16,673 

15,489 



There was naturally, Mr. Adeane added, a desire to see the 
charges connected with the Show reduced, and this would be 
carefully considered in the autumn, but the Society would have 
to proceed cautiously. The Council had been ftdly justified in 
the line it took in 1919 and 1921, when the charges were put up, 
and they had had a fair test in the show at Cambridge. If the 
charges at Cambridge had been pre-war the loss would have 
been £18,371. If they had been the same as at Darlington 
the loss would have been £10,806. As it was, the latest scale 
of charges enabled the Show to give a profit of only £57. 





















STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPEN- 

JULY 4 TO 


OorrMpotid* 
iagdrarM 
for ini. 


342 


3»835 

£ 34 * 6 x 5 


‘Receipte. 


Catalogue:— 

Extra Lines for Partioulars of Implement 

Exhibits. 

Woodcuts of “ Now Implements ’’ 
Advertising In Catalogue . 

Sales of Implement Section of Catalogue 
Sales of Combined Catalogue 
Sales of Jumping Programme . 

Lnt Commission on Sales . 


Carried forward 


£ 





£ 

a. 

d. 

£ 

a ,000 

Subscription from Town of Cambridge . 







2,000 

3>434 

Prizes given by Agricultural and Breed Societies and others] 

, 

8,627 

9 

6 


1,3X8 

Prizes given by Cambridge Local Committee . 




984 

0 

0 


— 





— 

— 

— 

4,511 

4 , 75 a 










Fees for Entry of Implements 








13,779 

Implement Exhibitors* Payments for Shedding 




12,198 16 

0 


418 

Non-Members’ Fees for Entry of Implements 




866 

2 

0 


140 

Fees for Entry of " New Implements ** 




168 

0 

0 


— 





— 

— 

— 

12,781 

14,337 










Fees for Entry of Live Stock 








xo 

By 4 Members* Entries @61. 




20 

0 

0 


5,337 

2,142 Members* Entries @ 8 /. 




6,426 

0 

0 



3 Members Entries @ 21. . 




6 

0 

0 


3,4X1 

1,787 Members* Entries at 80t. 




2,680 

10 

0 


aSx 

381 Members' Entries @11. 




881 

0 

0 


46 

36 Members' Entries @ 15a. . 




27 

0 

0 


3 

76 Members* Entries @ 10a. . 




87 

10 

0 


X 8 

78 Members' Entries @ 6 a. 




19 

10 

0 


90 

Entrance fees. 




121 

1 

0 


6X2 

99 Non-Members’ Entries @ 61. 




694 

0 

0 


27 

77 Non-Members* Entries @ 32. 




231 

0 

0 


xo 

1 Non-Members' Entry @ 21.. 




2 

0 

0 


26 

1 Entry @ 10a. 





10 

0 



7 Entries @ 5a. 




1 

15 

0 








— 

— 

10,547 

8,871 










Fees for Entry of Poultry:— 








125 

By Members:—551 Entries @ 6 a. . 




187 16 

0 


358 

By Non-Members:—643 Entries @ 10a. 




321 10 

0 


5 

Entrance fees. 




9 

0 

0 

468 

488 









Other Entry Fees: — 








X 07 

Produce . 




84 

6 

0 


X 08 

Babbits. 




89 12 

6 


83 

Horse-Jumping Competitions 




187 16 

0 


44 

Plantation Competition .... 




10 13 

0 


1 

Orchard and Fruit Plantation Competition 




13 

0 

0 










sax 


a. d. 


6 0 


5 6 


20 10 0 
17 7 6 
703 5 10 
40 12 11 
1,966 7 4 
64 13 8 


2,901 16 10 


68 10 0 


a,888 6 10 


£83,428 010 














DITURE OF THE SHOW AT CAMBRIDGE, 

JULY 8, 1922. 


XI 


OorrMpoud. 

Ing flgotM 
for 1921. 

£ 

1,845 

3»8*7 

9 , 28 x 

719 

599 

X30 

312 

936 

1,649 

964 

35 

93 

1,9*7 

31 

1,500 


«,ioo 

29 

476 

331 


30,015 

40 

*9,975 


631 - 


1 , 361 - 

65 

35 

2,468 

171 

53 

78 

*5 

4,356 

158 

238 

445 

270 

34 

7 


306 

11 , 3681 



59 

119 


£51.386 


^£penDiture. 


Cost op Erection op Showyard :— 

Transferring Society's Permanent Buildings from Derby to 
Cambrid^ (including taking down and re-erecting) 

Fencing round Showyard. 

Implement Shedding. 

Stock Shedding. 

Poultry and Prodnoe Sheds ... . . 

Babbit Shed. 

Dairy. 

Fodder Shed and Office. 

Education and Forestry. 

Grand Stand and Largo Bing. 

Various Offices and Stands. 

Painting Signs and fixing do.. Fencing and Judging Bings 

Insurance . 

Ironmongery. 

Hire of Canvas. 

New Timber . 

Provision for Renewal of Timber. 

General Labour and Horse Hire (including Society’s Clerk 

of Works). 

Bee Shed. 

Temporary Entrances to Show. 

Extra Carriage . 

Horse-Shoeing Shed. 


£ t. d. 

} 3,052 8 8 
1,093 16 7 
8,104 1 4 
10,016 6 2 
626 15 2 
77 10 0 
675 9 6 
162 14 0 
878 10 9 
1,013 0 1 
1.379 12 6 
068 18 6 
74 1 10 
28 7 0 
4,232 13 2 

1,500 0 0 

1,289 14 7 
84 11 2 
434 17 1 

93 16 0 


£ «. d. 


30,736 12 7 

Less Bent of 80 Flagpoles @ 10a. 40 0 0 

-80,696 12 7 

Surveyor :— 

Salary, 450i. ; Assistant Surveyor’s Salary, 200L; Travelling ) 

Expenses to London, 811. 10a.; Clerk, 101. 10a.; Petty ^ 698 17 6 

Cash, 61. 17a. 6d.) 


Printing ;— 

Printing of Prize Sheets, Entry Forms, Admission Orders, 
Circulars to Exhibitors, Prize Cards, Tickets and Mis¬ 
cellaneous . 

Programmes for Members. 

Plans of Showyard. 

Printing of Catalogues. 

Binding of Catalogues. 

Carriage of Catalogues. 

I'rlnting Awards ........ 

Programmes of Jumping Competitions .... 


Advertising :— 

Advertising Closing of Entries in Newspapers 
Advertising Show in Newspapers 

Bill Posting. 

Printing of Posters. 

Press Pamphlet. 

Carriage . 


Postage, Carriage, &o. 

General Postage 

Postage of Badges to Members . 
Carriage of Luggage 


917 I 10 

38 2 4 
20 6 11 
1,602 4 5 
251 3 8 
31 10 11 
89 4 9 
28 0 0 


140 6 3 
236 15 7 
271 0 3 
63 2 6 
10 7 6 

6 15 9 


196 14 5 
67 4 11 
12 0 11 


2,987 14 6 


728 16 10 


Amount OF Prizes Awarded, including 4,6ilL 9«. od.) 

given by various Societies and Cambridge Local Committee ) 
Cost of Forage for Live Stock :— 

Hay, 7751. Us. lOd.; Straw, 9721. 16#. 0d.; Green Food,\ 
2771. 9s. lOd.; Commission 251./ 

Judges’ Fees and Expenses:— 

Judges of Miscellaneous Implements, 301. 4#. 8d.: Horses, n 
781.15#. lOd.: Cattle, 2181. 2#. Od.; Sheep, 1021. 2«. 2d.; 
Pigs, 861. 5#. Id.; Goats, 41. 2#. Od.: Poultry. 211.14#. Oi.; } 
Babbits, 111. 19#. Od.; Produoe, 491. 10#. Id.; Luncheons, 

781.11#. Od. J 

Badges for Judges and other Officials .... 
Bosettes. 


276 0 8 
11,647 2 0 

2,050 18 2 


771 6 10 


82 19 6 
77 16 2 


Cozzled forward 


£40.018 8 8 
































xa Statbmbnt of Receipts aed Expeitoitueb 


Oomtpoiid* 
InsflCurM 
«» 1921. 

•Recelpta (contd.). 







£ 





£ f. 

d. 

£ 

t. 

d. 

34.615 

Brought forward .... 

• 




88,488 

0 10 


Miscellaneous Receipts :— 









1147 

Admission to Horticultural Show 




887 16 

8 




964 

Garage. 




966 0 

6 




90 

Rent for Railway Offices . 




167 7 

2 




60 

Premium for Cloak Rooms 




60 0 

0 




120 

Rent for Ministry of Agriculture Pavilion 




120 0 

0 




287 

Advertisements in Stock Prize Sheet . 




192 0 

7 




7 

Advertisement* in Showyard 




— 





— 

Sale of Main Entrance 




134 12 

0 




20 

Sale of Manure..... 




27 10 

0 




19 

Miscellaneous. 




7 0 

0 




X5 

Bath Chairs. 




25 2 

6 




17 

Sale of Timber .... 




— 





2,746 






a K7A 

8 

6 

Admissions to Showyard :— 








1,868 

Tuesday, July 4, @ 10«. . 



•. 

1,654 10 

0 




8,080 

Wednesday, July 6 , @ 5«. 




6,385 19 

5 




8,388 

Thursday, July 6 , @ 8 s. . 




4,637 16 

4 




4,704 

Friday, July 7 , @ 3f. 




3,099 12 

8 




a.X53 

Saturday, July 8 , @ 2 «. . 




1,339 14 

0 




560 

Season Tickets .... 




564 8 

0 




501 

Day Tickets. 




203 1 

0 




26,354 







16 885 

1 

5 

Entrances to Horse Ring :— 









337 

Wednesday, July 5 . 




336 17 

0 




286 

Thursday, July 0 . 




248 10- 

0 




284 

Friday, July 7 .... 




206 0 

0 




172 

Saturday, July 8 . . . . 




131 0 

0 




930 

Tickets sold for Reserved Enclosure . 




810 0 

9 




2,009 







1,782 

fj 

0 

Sales:— 

- 








240 

Sales of Produce at Dairy . 

. 

, 




178 

0 

1 

8 ta 

Auction Sales in Showyard (Share of Commission) 

• 



876 

9 

7 


I 


1 


^66.676 ' £55,676 8 1 


Examined, audited, and found correct, this 23rd day of Nov., 1922, 


T. B. TUBNEB, Secretary. 


J0NA8 M. Wbbb, ) 
H. J. Obbbnwood, \ 
Nbwbu p. Squabby, i 


Auditors on behalf 
of the Society. 



























oy THB Show at Cambbidqb {continued). 


ZUl 


OoRMpond* 


44*1 


2,181 


893^ 


46 


49 

50 

44 

63 

19 

89 

31 

*3 

74 

12 
X4 

31 

13 

II 

45 
16 

z8 

8 

41 

6 


460 18 10 


BxpenDlture {conid,). 

Brought forward. 

General Administration :— 

Stewards :—Personal and Hallway Expenses 
Assistant Stewards :—Personal and Railway Expenses 
OJjficial Staff -—Extra Clerks, 251L 12«. U .; Lodgings, 53f.\ 

3«. 6(i.; Maintenance of Clerks, 48f. 14*. 8(1. \ Travelling [ 

Expenses, li/. i9s. 7d.; Secretary’s Hotel and Travelling f 

Expenses, 85Z. 8s. Qd . ) 

Finance .-—Finance Clerks, 24f. 10<r.l0<l.; Grand Stand ^ 

Men, 7'M. 16«. 8d.; Turnstile Men,48L 15*. 8d.; Bank Clerks, I 

41/. 17«. 3d. Refreshments, 12/. 2h .[ 

Awards Office: —Clerks, 26/. Is. 2d .; Messengers IW. 7s. 6d, . 

General Management :— 

Foreman and Assistant Foremen.179 15 3 

Yardmen .' . . . 98 13 9 

Door and Gate Keepers.185 17 0 

Garage: —Superintendent and Assistants . . . . 102 13 5 

Veterinary Department. Veterinary Inspectors . . . 128 0 11 

Engineering Department: —Consulting Engineer and Assistant, ] 

66/. 94. 8(/.: House, Maintouanoe and Travelling Expenses, ^ 122 13 3 

66/. 3«. 7d.) 

Police, <lbc. :—Metropolitan Police, 964/. 172.; Commis* 
slonaires, 17/. 152. - ~ - 


£ s. d. £ s. d. 

49,918 8 8 


177 12 9 
240 10 8 


201 1 6 
89 8 8 


1,109 12 4 


Dairy.-—Staff. 325/. 0«. Id.; Milk, 189/. 8r. ; Ice, 21/. 
Uten.sils, 190/. 8«. 2d.; Salt, 1/. 15«.; Engine, 25/. 10«. 61 /.; 
Blitter Tests, 20/. 18s. Id.; Carriage. 51. Is.; Lodgings, I 
32/. I0<f.; Butter and Cheese Boxes, 81. Is. 9d.; Milk j 
Analysis, 9/..; Purciiase of Giieesc 21.12 *. 3d. Refreshments, I 
44/. 5s. Ud.: Fuel, 51. 7s. 6d.; Miscellaneous, 30/. 3*. 5d. 

Analysis of Cider. 

Poultry :—Penning and Feeding, 94/.; Labour, 6/.; Carriage, "i 
21/. 6«.; Miscellaneous, 4/. 17». 6d. . . . . / 

Rabbits: —Penning and Feeding 24/. 10*.; Carriage 4/. 18*. 6d. 


norticultural Sh<yw :—Hire of Tents, 658/. 19*. lOd.; Judges, 
30/. 6s. 7d .; Wages, 64/. lU.; Medals, 56/. J3*.; Printing, 
71. 12s. 6d.; Hire of Turnstiles, 5/. 5*.; Carriage and 

Cartage, 18/. 184 . 8d.; Labour, 271. 7s. 8d. 

(For Adinissiona see Misceilaneous Receipts.) 

Plantation Competition .... 

Orchard and Fruit Plantation Competition 
General Showyard Expenses 
T elephone Extension 
Telegraph Extension 


1,800 5 7 


10 0 0 
126 8 6 
29 8 6 



Hire of Furniture 
Hire of Chairs 
Otflcial Luncheons 
St. John Ambulance 
Lino and Towels 
Maps and Plans of Yard 
Medals. 

Education and Forestry 
Gas . 

Banner 
Sleepers 

Billposting in Showyard 
Hire of Pony and Trap 
Hire of Bath Chairs 
Tan 

Carriage 

Engraving Cups . 

Hire of Weighbridge 
Repairs to Lorry 
Hire of Tents 
Hire of Tubs 
Miscellaneous 
Hire of Safes . 

Outstanding accounts from Derby Show 


Credit Balance 


1,086 18 6 


769 14 8 


60 18 10 
28 7 0 


12 19 11 
SO 3 0 
203 0 
79 15 
62 10 
69 5 


2 


39 7 6 

17 4 0 
54 19 11 
13 2 9 
10 18 6 
63 6 0 
10 0 0 

6 5 0 

18 11 10 
9 16 6 

17 16 7 
27 9 

8 10 5 
34 18 9 
13 4 0 


47 16 4 

30 1 7 


Actual surplus on the Cambridge Show 
ildd—Contribution from the Ordinary Account to Show Fund 


66,618 19 2 

67 

8 11 

£66,676 

8 1 

£67 

8 11 

3,500 

0 0 

£3,657 

8 11 
















STATEMENT OP RECEIPTS AND 


xir 


FigatM for 

mi. 

£ 

323 


334 

X .365 

9.719 

132 

43 

11,3x0 

3.532 

338 

Z,83Z 

83 

6 

Z05 

Z84 

19 


6,078 

i7i388 


1,6x3 


74 

81 

2,296 


iCaz,786 


‘Receipts. 

Cash at Banubs and in hand at Janhabt 1 ,1022 
Reserve Fund ........ 

Current Aooount. 

Cash In Hand. 


£ «. d. £ 9. d. 


£ V. d. 


606 0 0 
8,464 14 4 
■_TO_, 8__8 4,041 


1 0 


Annual Subscriptions 

Oovemon for 1022 


Memberi' Subscriptions for 1022 .... 

. 10,114 8 

6 

Subscriptions for 1922 (additional) 

164 4 

0 

Subscriptions for previous years . 

69 6 

0 

Life Governors and Members:— 

Annual Contributions. 

46 16 

0 

Miscellaneous :— 

Income from Investments. 

. 3,294 16 

9 

Interest on Dally Balances. 

. 125 16 

9 

Income Tax repaid ...... 

. 1,209 12 

2 

Sales of Pamphlets, Farm Account Books Ac. 

102 16 

4 

Sales of Library Catalogues. 

8 9 

8 

Sales of Text Books. 

318 18 11 

Traetor Report 

Sales of Journals. 

. 127 16 

9 

Advertisements In Journal .... 

275 1 

7 

Sundries. 

21 7 

0 


11,798 13 6 


_ _ 6,479 8 6 


Total of Ordinary Receipts 


Life Compositions :— 
Qovemors and Members 


17,278 8 0 


1,827 0 0 


Legacy . 

Donations to Society’s Funds. 

Net proceeds of sale at Woburn Farm 
Subscriptions for 1923 .... 
Cash received for debts due at Dec. 81,1921 
Miscellaneous. 


160 0 
61 1 
014 11 
86 11 
898 10 
0 16 


Sale of £71,942 13s. 3d. 6 per cent. War Stock (1929>1947). 


Rent, 12 Hanover Square 
Lesi Rent paid 


24,267 12JO 


71,042 8 0 


281 0 0 
281 0 0 


£06,800 0 10 


T. B. TURNER, Secretary, 

UELOITTE, FLENDER, QRIFFITHFi ^ ^ Y AccoufUante, 


















PAYMENTS FOR THE YEAR 1022. 


XT 


Flgnrwfw 

IMl. 

i 

X.S7X 

а, 77x 
38 a 

32 

‘■ai 

93 

X 31 

б, 0x8 


651 

t 

H 

3 

733 

230 

200 

100 

200 

100 

3_ 

833 

356 

138 

IXX 

75 

X3 

768 
65 a 
' X16 

58 

38 


9X 

4 a 

g3 

238 

X18 


x,245 


xo,x 66 


6,208 


4i0 4X 

^21.786 


^asmentd. 

Dw to Bant 

General Administration :— 

Salaries of OflQdal Staff (including derioal assistance) 

Pensions to Officials. 

Legal Charges and Auditors* Fees 

Bent, Bates, Taxes, Insurance and House Expenses 

Purchase of Books. 

Printing and Stationery .... 

Postage and Telegrams .... 

Carriage of Parcels and Travelling Ex^nses . 
Advertising and Miscellaneous Office Expenses 

Journal op the Society :— 

Balance cost of Volume 82 
Printing and Binding .... 

Postage. 

Editing and Literary Ckmtributlons . 
niustratlom. 


On account of printing Volume 88 
Trador Report 

Printing Farm Account Books 

Printing Pamphlets. 

Laboratory :— 

Salary and Petty Cash .... 

Other Scientific Departments:— 

Botanist's Salary. 

Zoolo^t's Salary. 

Consulting Engineer. 

Grant to Royal Veterinary College 
Grant to Research Institute, Reading . 

Medals for Proficiency in Cattle Pathology . 
National Diploma in Agriculture :— 
Honoraria and Expenses of Examiners. . 
Travelling Expenses of Offldals . 

Hotel Expenses of Examiners and Offldals . 
Printing, Stationery and Postage. 

Writing Diplomas. 

Salary (or Assistant. 

Leu Entry Fees and Sales of Examination Papers 

Lets Highland and Agricultural Society’s Moiety 
National Diploma in Dairying 
Hire of Premises, &c. 

Fees to Examiners . 

Hotel and Travelling Expenses . 

Printing and Postage 

Leee Entry Fees and Sales of Examination Papers 
Extra Expenditure :— 

Grant to Research Fund .... 
Library: Binding and Purchase of Books . 

Amount set aside towards loss on Shows . 

Total of Ordinary Payments . . . 

Purchase of £94,867. 8s. Conversion Loan 3i per cent. 
Purchase of £3,909. 16s. Local Loan 8 per cent. 
Purchase of Marble Pedestal 
Payment to WUlesden District Council . 

Payments to Creditors . . . • « 

Balances at Bank and in Hand :— 

Reserve Fund. 

Current Account. 

Cash in Hand ....•• 


£ s. d. 


2,848 10 6 
418 4 2 
04 6 0 
966 18 0 
6 17 4 
762 10 2 
882 8 7 
43 16 5 
166 17 7 


£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


-5,« 

1,050 18 10 

844 10 7 

270 12 0 

17 16 8 

1 # 


] 

250 0 

( 

0 

200 0 

0 

100 0 

0 

200 0 

0 

100 0 

0 

8 8 

0 ^ 

442 15 

6 

100 1 

0 

126 16 

6 

188 2 

0 

28 16 

8 

76 0 

0 

016 11 

11 

804 10 

1 

21 1 10 

10 10 11 

66 16 

4 

78 17 

2 

89 8 

0 

6 12 

9 

191 14 

3 

180 7 

2 

. 2,000 0 

0 

92 4 

6 

_ 

— 2 . 


5,669 12 0 


6 2 


87 10 
104 10 


423 5 0 


853 8 0 


11 7 1 


8,500 


4 6 

0 0 


14,441 4 
78,468 14 
2,500 0 
16 0 
588 12 
1,108 11 


442 2 2 
2,648 0 11 
102 6 0 


- 8,187 18 10 

£ 06,800 0 10 


Examined, audited and found correct, this 28th day of February, 1923. 

JONAS M. WEBB, ] AvdUora on 

H. J. GREENWOOD, [ hehalf of 
NEWELL P. SQUABEY, J ihe Society 
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fw 1931. 
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x,400 

8o 

1,480 

i»500 


3,500 

9,621 
12,121 
2 000 
10,121 


ROYAI AGRICULTURAL 

Balanob Sheet, 


To SUNDRY CREDITORS— 

Sundry Credltora ....... 

Subscriptions received In 1022, but belonging to 1923 

To Amount placed on deposit for renewal of Show Timlxjr 
To CAPITAL— 

As at December 81,1921. 


£ «. d. £ t. d. 


; 13 10 
11 0 


889 4 : 

8,000 0 


1,613 

74 

177 

4,723 


83 , 41 a 


83,060 8 0 


Add 

Show PnNi>— 

Contribution from Ordinary Account. 
Profit on Cambridge Show 


. 8,600 0 0 
67 8 11 


Profit on sale of War Stock 6 per cent. 

Net proceeds of snie at Woburn Farm 
Life Compositions received in 1022 

Legacy . 

Donations towards the Society’s Funds 
Subscriptions for 1622 received in 1021 
Excess of ordinary receipts over payments for the 
year 1922 . 


■ 3,557 8 11 


4,676 6 11 
914 11 2 
1,327 0 0 
160 0 0 
61 1 0 
80 7 0 


2,836 17 10 
96,662 19 10 


27 1 


83,385 


X5 

53 

9 

78 

69 

100 

324 

83,061 


Less Sundry debts unrecoverable . 


DEPRECIATIONS written off, viz.: 


Investments 

. 1,192 7 

Fixtures .... 

14 3 

Furniture .... 

48 1 

Machinery .... 

8 9 

Show Plant 

. 132 19 

Buildings at Wobum . 

Lease of 16 Bedford Square 

. 100 0 


212 7 0 
66,450 12 10 


0 1,496 0 R 


-94,964 12 



1^86,041 


£98,348 17 


T. B. TURNER, Secretary, 

DELOITTE, PLENDER. GRIFFITHS & Co., Accountants, 
















SOCIETY OP ENGLAND. 

December 31, 1922. 


i 

66,367 
War stock) 
387 ! 


By RESERVE FUND— 

04,867/. 8«. Conversion Loan 3| per cent. (1061) @ 75}* 

600/. War Saving Certlfloates @ cost .... 

8,000/. 16«. Local Loans 3 per cent. (1012) @ 64* . 

2,840/. 13«. 6d. Metropolitan 8 per cent. Consoli* 

dated Stock (1041) @ 77i*. 

6,528/. Is. 6d. Canadian 4 per cent. Stock (1040-1060) 

@ S8i* . 

• Market value at 30 Deo., 192 * 2 . 

By LEASE OF 16 BEDFORD SQUARE .... 1,500 0 0 

Le$$ Amount written off. 100 0 0 


71,261 12 5 

887 10 0 
2,502 6 5 


By FIXTURES— 

Value at December 31, 1021 
Lett Depreciation at 7| per cent. 


188 18 7 
14 3 4 


By FURIHTURE— 

Value at December 31, 1021 
Lett Depredation at 10 per cent. 

Added during 1022 


480 11 4 
48 1 1 


432 10 3 
16 0 0 


By PICTURES (500/.) and BOOKS (1,071/. 4». lOd.) 

By MACHINERY— 

Value at December 81, 1021 
Lett Depredation at 10 per cent. 


1,571 4 10 


By SHOW PLANT— 

Value at December 31, 1021 
Lett Depreciation at 10 per cent. 


1,320 17 7 
132 10 0 


By EXPENDITURE ON FORTHCOMING SHOW AT NEW¬ 
CASTLE . . . •. 


By SUNDRY DEBTORS . 

By CASH AT BANKERS and in HAND- 
ORDINARY ACCOUNT— 

Reserve Fund .... 
Current Account 

Cash In Hand .... 


442 2 2 
2,643 0 11 
102 6 9 


SHOW ACCOUNT- 
On Deposit 
Current Account . 


3,000 0 0 

1,157 15 11 


Examined, audited, and found correct, this 28th day of February, 1923. 


JONAS M. WEBB. 

H. J. GREENWOOD, 
NEWELL P. SQUAREY, 


Auditora on 
behalf of 
^(he Society, 
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XX Monthly Council^ February 1, 1922. 

[Copies oi the hill Report ol any of the Connoil Meetings held during the year 
1922 may be obtained on application to the Secretary, at 16 Bedford Square, 
London, W.C.I.] 


ROYAL ABRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENOLAND. 

- ^ - 

fIDinutca of tbc (Council. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 1, 1922. 

H.R.H. The Duke of York, K.G. (President), in the Chair. 

Five Qovemora and 80 Members were admitted into the Society. 

The Report of the Finance Committee waa received and adopted. 
Mr. Adbanb, in presenting this report, referred to the Society’s invest¬ 
ments, which included a sum invested in 6 per cent. War Loan, which 
matured between 1929-47 at the option of the Government. If the 
Government could borrow at a cheaper rate in 1929 the probability was 
that they would pay off the loan, and it was therefore for the Society to 
consider whether or not it would be advisable to invest in some loan of 
longer date. The Committee asked that the matter be left to a small 
Committee, consisting of the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Mathews and him¬ 
self, to seek expert ^vice and take action if necessary. 

The Sub-Committee (I<ord Strachie, Sir Ai*thur Hazlerigg, Bart., and Mr. 
Henry Overman) appointed by the Council to consider the salary to be 
paid to Dr. J. Augustus Voelcker, in consequence of the relinquishing 
of the Woburn Experimental Farm by the Society, reported that they 
had imanimously agreed to recommend that the sum of £400 per annum 
should be paid to Dr. Voelcker as Consulting Chemist in future. 

A Report waa received and adopted from the Chemical Committee. 
This stated that, after considering the Sub-Committee’s report, the Com¬ 
mittee had expressed the hope that Dr. Voelcker would not relinquish the 
position he had occupied for so many years. Upon this being passed 
unanimously. Dr. Voelcker had expressed his readiness to abide by the 
wishes of the Committee, and to accept the Sub-Committee’s recommen¬ 
dation. The Chemical Committee’s Report also included a recommen¬ 
dation that a Sub-Committee consisting of Dr. Somerville, Mr. Dampier 
Whetham and Dr. Voelcker be appointed to consider in what way the 
scientific side of the Society might be developed. 

Mr. Luddington, in presenting this report, called attention to the 
omission from the JounuU of the statement of Members’ privileges. 
1 Possibly the information could be given in an abridged form, and he 
suggested that the matter be referred back to the Journal Committee for 
re-consideration. On behalf of the Journal Committee, Mr. Mathews 
said he thought they would be willing to entertain that. 

Dr. Voelcker expressed to the Council his thanks for the resolution 
that had been passed, and his pleasure to know that his long association 
with the Society was not to be broken. 

A Report was presented from the Botanical and Zoological Com¬ 
mittee, embodying certain proposals regarding a Fruit and Orchard Com 
petition to be held in connection with the Cambridge Show in conjunction 
with the Royal Horticultural Society. After some discussion, in which 
Mr. Coltbian-Rooers, Sir Douglas Newton, Mr. Davis Brown and 
Col. Wheeler took part, the Report of the Botanical and Zoological 
Committee was received and adopted. 
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The Report of the Vbtbbinaiiy Committee was received and adopted. 
In presenting this Report, the Eabl of Northbrook stated that the 
position with regard to Sheep Scab waa even more unsatisfactory than it 
WM a month ago, and the Committee had come to the conclusion that the 
failure of the Ministry of Agriculture to deal effectively with the disease 
was due to the fact that the legislative powers possessed by that depart¬ 
ment were insufficient for the purpose. The Committee thought the bfSt 
step they could take would be to have a conference with the National 
Sheep Breeders* Association. They had accordingly asked that body to 
send representatives to the next meeting of the Veterinary Committee. 
In that way they hoped they might bo able to agree upon some suggestions 
which could be made to the Ministry with the view of strengthening their 
action. After the conference with the members of the Association, it 
W€W proposed to ask the Minister of Agriculture to receive a deputation. 

. Mr. Middleton said there was one matter to which Lord Northbrook 
had not alluded, and that was the pr^ent very alarming spread of foot- 
and-mouth disease. The information contained in the report of the 
Veterinary Committee was, he was sorry to say, far from up to date now, 
for there had been a number of fresh oases within the last twenty-four 
hours. He understood that a campaign was being engineered in the Press 
against compulsory slaughter, and he thought it advisable that they 
should pass a resolution that day, as, in his opinion, the Minister of Agri¬ 
culture would need all the backing that he could get. For that reason, 
everything possible should be done to strengthen his hands. Of course, 
it was possible that the present outbreaks might assume such dimensions 
that it would be necessary to abandon the slaughtering policy; but they 
had not come to that yet. He therefore moved :— 

**That this Coundl reafOrms its approval of the policy of slaughter in connection 

with foot-and-mouth disease, and hopes there will be no departure from it.” 

Lord Bledisloe supported Mr. Middleton. His lordship said he had 
been given to understand that the present outbreaks of foot-and-mouth 
disease were on a larger scale than had occurred since 1894, when the 
Diseases of Animals Act w€is passed. If that were so, it would involve a 
big expenditure of public money, and it would be necessary to put all 
possible pressure on the Government to see that the hitherto successful 
policy should be continued in the best interests of the stockowners of the 
country and in order to safeguard the milk supply. 

Mr. Falconer was surprised that nothing had been said by Lord North¬ 
brook regarding foot-and-mouth disease. They had come to a very 
serious state of edfairs, which would involve the country in a heavy ex¬ 
penditure, and would mean the devcistation of many districts of cattle. 
It would put the country in a very unfortunate position. How were these 
cattle slaughtered in connection with outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disectse 
to replaced 7 He pleaded for the removal of the embargo against the 
introduction of Canadian store cattle. 

Mr. Mansell supported the policy of slaughter in connection with 
foot-and-mouth disease, for it would save money in the long run. 

With regard to sheep scab, the outbreaks of which for the past year 
were 223 per cent, above the figures for 1914, he could tell them that Sir 
Stewart Stockman, in a lecture at Shrewsbury on Saturday last, had stated 
that he did not think they would get rid of sheep scab until the onus of 
stamping it out was placed on the owners. When men who bought sheep 
suffering from scab and spread them about the country were brought 
before a magistrate, and let off on payment of costs, it was quite clear that 
they would never get rid of the disease unless more drastic measures were 
adopted. 

Mr. Rea emphasised what had been said as to the unsatisfactory 
conditions with regard to sheep scab. He had wondered for some time 
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why the Order relating to compulsory dipping had been withdrawn by 
the Ministry of Agriculture. It was, in his opinion, a retrograde step, and 
he ventured to suggest that representations be made to the Minister of 
Agriculture that the Orders should be reimposed. 

Lord Nobthbbook said the reason why he had made no mention of 
foot-and-mouth disease was not because he wished to minimise the gravity 
of the situation. He had no information except what was available from 
the public Press; therefore he could not give the Council any facts not 
already in their possession. He rather took it for granted that there was 
not a single member of the Council who failed to realise the importance of 
the alarming number of outbreaks which had spread greatly since the 
Committee met. On the previous day he hcwi not heard, nor had other 
members of the Committee heard, that there W£U3 a campaign in the Press, 
as Mr. Middleton had stated, to stop compulsory slaughter. Personally, 
he could only say—and he was sure he carried with him the whole of the 
Veterinary Committee—that he most heartily supported the resolution pro¬ 
posed by Mr. Middleton, and they were, as he was, convinced that slaughter 
was the only effective mecms of stamping out the disease. Regarding what 
had been said by Mr. Rea, his Lordship explained that, although the 
Ministry had discontinued compulsory dipping, loocd authorities had the 

S >wer to make orders for their own areas. Whether it was better for the 
inistry to make regulations to apply to the whole of the country, or 
whether they should ^low each local authority to deal with their own area, 
was a matter that might be considered at the conference between the 
Veterinary Committee and representatives of the National Sheep Breeders* 
Association. 

Mr. Davis Bbown called attention to references in the London Press 
to outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease under the heading of Cattle 
Plague,** which was causing a wrong impression abroad. He suggested 
that the attention of the Ministry of Agriculture should be drawn to the 
matter, and that the Council should point out the harm the papers were 
doing. Lord Bledisloe said that only yesterday the Central Chamber 
of Agriculture took the opportunity of appealing to the Press representa¬ 
tives present at their meeting to correct that impression. The Farmers* 
Club, also, had made a similar appeal to the newspapers. 

The report of the Vetebinaby Committee was then adopted, and Mr. 
Middleton's proposal was also pewsed as a rider to that report. 

Col. Stanyfobth, in presenting the Report of the Implement Com¬ 
mittee, said that it. dealt with item number 16 on the agenda, which wew 
the consideration of suggestions made by Mr. Parmiter at the annu€il 
general meeting regarding the encouragement of inventions of agricultural 
machinery. He thought the Council would agree that as the Ministry of 
Agriculture had now set up an Advisory Committee for the testing of 
agricultural machinery, the matter was receiving the consideration it 
deserved. 

Sir Douglas Newton wished, in view of the great importemce of this 
question, to urge the desirability of an application being made to the 
Ministry for a portion of the £860,000 grant no win process of allocation. 
Some reference was, he believed, meule to this matter by the Implement 
Committee, but if the report did not contain a recommendation on the 
subject he hoped the Chairman might be prepared to accept a motion to 
the effect that application be made to the Ministry for sympathetic con¬ 
sideration, and that some portion of the grant be definitely earmarked for 
the development of agricultural machinery. 

fdr. Falooneb said the time had come, in the opinion of many arable 
farmers, when more attention should be devoted to the economiced working 
of the land. The arable farmer was up against a stiff proposition, as they 
knew. They had heard of the large amounts allocated in prizes for stock, 
goats and rabbits, but they did not hear much of any allocation for the 
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enoouragement of the economioal working of the land. He thought it was 
up to that Society to keep the land of England in cultivation* and that 
could only be done by the provision of labour-saving appliances. He was 
glad tha.t a committee had been set up by the Ministry of Agriculture for 
the testing of agricultural machinery. 

The Sbcbetahy read a letter from the Home Office stating that the 
Secretary of State had hsid the honour to lay before H.M. the King the 
loyal and dutiful address of the members of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England on the occasion of the betrothal of H.R.H. the Princess Mary. 
Their Majesties had been pleased to receive the address very graciously. 

A letter was also read from his Grace the Duke of Bedford expressing 
his thanks for the resolution passed by the Council at their last meeting. 

In view of the fact that the wedding of H.R.H. the Princess Mary 
would take place on Tuesday* February 28, the date that had been 
fixed for the next meetings of the Committees* it was decided, on the 
motion of Col. Stanypobth, seconded by the Hon. Cecil T. Pabkeb* that 
these meetings be postponed for a week. The Committees would therefore 
meet on Tu^ay* March 7. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 8. 1922. 

H.R.H. The Duke of Yobk, K.G. (President)* in the Chair. 

Five Governors and 116 Members were admitted into the Society. 

The Report of the Finance Committee was received and adopted, 
together with the Accounts for 1921 and the Estimates for the ensuing 
year, as to which an explanatory statement was made by the Chairman 
of the Committee. Mr. Ajdeane also stated that it was desirable that the 
Society should continue to do all it could for science within its means, as 
it always had done in the past. The difficulty from the financial point 
of view was that they seemed to be sometimes up and sometimes down, 
cmd there was the danger that if in times of prosperity they placed per¬ 
manent burdens on their finances, they might not in b6id times be able to 
maintain them. This year undoubtedly they could make a substantial 
contribution to the scientific side, and they suggested that the sum of 
£2,000 should be placed to a Research Fimd, and that the Council add to 
the fund from time to time as far as their finances would permit. If this 
met with the approval of the Coimcil* it would be necessary to set up a 
Research Committee to recommend to the Coimcil in what manner they 
thought this money should be expended, and also to €idminister the fund. 
He understood that proposals to this effect were contained in the Report 
of the Committee which was set up to consider in what way the scientific 
side of the Society might be developed. 

The Report of the Chemical Committee was received and i^opted. 
It included the report of the Sub-Committee appointed to consider in what 
way the scientific side of the Society might be developed. 

The following paraOTaphs summarise the Sub-Committee’s proposals :— 

(а) That the results of the past experimental work of the Society 
shoffid be collated* abstrcusted and published. 

(б) That the Society should continue to devote part of its scientific 
energies to e^ricultural research, and should at once establish a separate 
fimd for its support. 

(c) That members of the Society be invited to make suggestions as 
regards practiced problems which they consider require experimental 
investigation. 

(d) That members of the Society be invited to co-operate* by the 
provision of land, stock, etc.* in the carrying out of such work. 

(e) That scientific institutions, as occasion arises, be asked to aid the 
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Society in the elucidation of problems that cannot be dealt with on an 
ordinary farm. 

(/) That a Research Committee of eight members be set up to review 
proposals and to initiate and supervise experiments. 

(ff) That the Research Committee should submit to the Coomcil in 
November estimates for the forthcoming year*s work, and in March a 
report on and the audited accounts for the work of the past year. 

(h) That arrcmgements be made at once for the publication of past 
experimental results (section 1 of Report), and that experiments be initiated 
as soon as possible, as indicated in section 4 of Report. 

The Report of the Botanioad and ZoonooiOAii Committee was pre¬ 
sented. On the proposition of Mr. Adeane, it was decided to refer to the 
Research Committee the question of the date of the suggested lecture on 
the “ Warble Fly *’ by Mr. Warburton. With this amendment, the report 
of the Committee was adopted. > 

Colonel Stanyforth, in moving the adoption of the Implement 
Committee’s Report, said it would be remembered that at the last meeting 
Sir Douglas Newton had urged the desirability of an application being 
made to the Ministry of Apiculture for some portion of the £860,000 grant 
now in process of allocation, to bo devoted to the development of agri¬ 
cultural machinery. The Implement Committee felt that the Council 
would imagine them lacking in their duty if they did not apply for a 
portion of this grant, having regard to the fact that the Society had the 
organisation, the knowledge and the experience necessary in carr 3 dng out 
this particular work. 

On the recommendation of the Cobimittee of Selection, the Research 
Committee was constituted as follows ; The Duke of Devonshire, Mr. C. 
Dampier Whetham, Prof. W. Somerville, Mr. Henry Overman, Mr. John 
Evens, Lord Bledisloe, the Chairman of the Chemical Committee, and the 
Chairman of the Botanical Committee. 

Mr. Adeane formally moved :— 

“ That Mr. Arthur Edwin Clarke, a memher of the firm of Messrs. Garrard, Wolfe, 
Gaze A Clarke, of 13 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, S.W.l, Solicitors for the Society, be and 
he is hereby authorised to make an affidavit in the terms of the draft submitted to the 
Council to prove the Society’s claim in the liquidation of the Park Royal Estates limited.** 

Mr. Clarke having given an explanation of the position in regard to 
which the resolution was required, the proposition was unanimously adopted. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 6, 1922. 

H.R.H. The Duke op York, K.G. (President), in the Chair. 

The President said that he regretted to have to announce, before 
proceeding with the ordinary business of the meeting, the deaths of Mr. 
John Rowell and Mr. D. T. Alexander, two members of the Council who 
had taken a very active part in the affairs of the Society. Mr. Rowell had 
acted as Steward of Heavy Horses since 1906, and was most popular with 
exhibitors and with every one connected with the Royal Show. Mr. 
Alexander had been of great help to the Society when the Show visited 
Cardiff, and had done an immense amount of work in connection with the 
Local Committee. 

On the motion of His Royal Highness, a resolution of condolence 
with the relatives of the deceased gentlemen was adopted, the members 
risifig in their places. 

Five Governors and 114 Members were admitted into the Society. 

The Hon. Cecil T. Parker moved the adoption of the Report of the 
Veterinary Committee, and made a statement oontedning the latest 
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information from the Ministry of Agriculture regarding the outbreaks of 
foot-and-mouth disease. 

Lord AiiiWYN inquired whether the Veterinary Committee had con¬ 
sidered the new attitude of the Government regarding the embargo on 
imported cattle, which was a distinct departure from their cuinounoement 
of a little over a month ago. He noticed that the Central Chamber had 
decided to send a deputation to the Prime Minister, and he urged that the 
Society should associate itself with anything done in that direction. 

lord BiiEOisiiOB said he was about to mention the same subject. The 
whole question had been reopened by the decision of the Government to 
leave to the House of Commons an uncontrolled vote on the embargo. The 
question was to be discussed, but the Government Whips were not to be 
put on, in spite of the fact tliat it had recently been announced that the 
Government had no intention of removing the embargo. They were 
aware that the House of Commons represent^ in a preponderating degree 
the urban population, and the urban population had been greatly misled 
on this subject, so that there was a real danger of the House of Ciommons 
deciding by a majority that the embargo which had existed for something 
like a quarter of a century should be removed. Rather fortimately it 
might be, there still existed the institution known as the House of Lords, 
because it would be necessary for a Bill to be introduced repealing the 
Diseases of Animals Act of 1896, which would require the assent of both 
Houses. It would not be unfair to say that in its agricultural policy, as 
in other matters, the Government did not adopt a very stable attitude. 
He certainly thought that all bodies of organized agriculturists should 
join in sending a deputation to the Prime Minister, or to the Cabinet in 
his possible absence, expressing with no uncertain voice their views on 
this matter. 

Mr. Christopheb Middleton urged the Council to take immediate 
action in order to express the strong feelings of agriculturists resulting 
from the sudden change of policy on the part of the Government. Such 
rapid changes on important questions of policy as this were most alarming, 
and agriculturists in consequence hcid not the faintest idea where they 
stood. 

The Hon. Cecil Parker said the matter had been mentioned at the 
meeting of the Veterinary Committee, but in the absence of any com¬ 
munication from outside no steps had been taken, and it would be for the 
Council to decide what course should be adopted. 

Lord Ailwyn said, that being the case, he would propose :— 

** That a deputation be appointed to Interview the Prime Minister, or, In his absence 
the head of the Government for the time being, with regard to the question of the nialn- 
tonanoe of the embargo on Imported cattle, and that the deputation consist of Lord 
Bledlsloe, Sir Merrik Burrell, Sir Gilbert Greenall, Mr. Mansell, Colonel Cornwallis, 
Colonel Courthopo, M.P., Major David Davies, M.F., and Mr. Henry Overman.** 

At the general wish of the Council the name of Lord Ailwyn was added 
to the list of representatives and the resolution in this form was seconded 
by Mr. Middleton, who said it was essential that the chief agricultural 
body should take the initiative in the matter. 

Mr. Adeane said that he was entirely in opposition to the introduction 
of these cattle, but at the same time he felt it was only right to point out 
the need for regard to the Charter of the Society. It might be best to 
scrap the Charter, for at times it was a ^eat nuisance, but he felt that he 
must bring to the notice of the Council that part of the Charter which 
said that ** a principle of its (the Society’s) constitution shall be the total 
exclusion of all questions at its meetings, or in its proceedings, of a political 
tendency, or having reference to measures pending or to be brought for¬ 
ward in either of our Houses of Parliament, which no resolution, by-law, 
or other enactment of the said body politic or corporate, shall on any 
account or pretence whatever be at any time allowed to infringe.” He 
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understood that was why at the oommenoement of this movement they 
handed the question over to a very capable committee, of which Lord 
Crewe was the Chairmem and Sir Gilbert Greenall waa Vioe-Chairmfiua. 

Lord Ailwyn was of the opinion that the question was no more political 
in character now than it had been when they had previously taken action. 

The Duke of Devonshire said that he was not in an easy position in 
regard to this matter, and must reserve to himself freedom of action when 
the question arose either there or elsewhere. 

Mr. Manselij expressed the opinion that this was not a question of 
politics at all, and that the Coimcil ought to be free to speak on a matter 
which was of such great agricultural importance. 

The resolution was carried, and the Report of the Veterinary Com¬ 
mittee was received and adopted. 

In presenting the Report of the Implement Committee, Colonel 
Stanyforth expressed the view that the reply of the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture, so far as it related to the presentation of a definite scheme of trials, 
was satisfactory. Any suggestions that members of the Coimcil cared to 
make would be considered by the Implement Committee at the next 
meeting. 

Lord Bledisloe emphasised the need for immediate action by the 
Coimcil in view of the fact that the money at the disposal of the Ministry 
of Agriculture was being very rapidly allotted. At the last meeting of 
the Agricultural Advisory Committee Mr. Overman and himself had taken 
upon themselves the making of a formal application on behalf of the 
Society, but it was quite evident that any grant which might be made 
would be conditional on the money being applied to some specific purpose. 
The scheme for setting up farm institutes seemed to have crumbled, and 
it was just possible that as a result more money might be available for 
implement trials than was thought likely a month ago. 

The Duke of Devonshire, in presenting the Research Committee’s 
Report, said the Coimcil would have heard with gratification of the very 
generous offer made by Mr. Dampier Whetham to enable the experiments 
to be made in connection with the utilisation of whey. They would also 
be gratified to learn that the policy adopted at the last meeting had led 
to a considerable development, and if they had the assistance of as many 
good friends as had come forward already they would be able to give 
extremely good value for the money granted by the Society for research 
purposes. It was interesting work, but, of course, as yet the Committee 
had hardly got into their stride. He felt, however, that in time the step 
taken by the Society would be found to have been fully justified. The 
Committee felt much indebted to Lord Bledisloe and Mr. Whetham for 
the assistance they had given. 

Mr. Thornton inquired whether the Research Committee had con¬ 
sidered the desirability of research into animal diseases. He suggested 
that if the problem, for example, of Johne’s Disease could be solved, it 
would be one of the most valuable things achieved for the benefit of agri¬ 
culture. The Duke of Devonshire said the Committee had only held 
its second meeting on the previous day, and they had not as yet had time 
to deal with the whole field of research, but to show that they did not 
overlook the importance of research in this direction he mentioned that 
they had added a representative of the Veterinary Committee to the 
Research Conunittee and that aspect of research would be borne in mind. 
On the proposal of the President, it was resolved:— 

** That the Seal of the Society be afl^ed to the Minute recording the resolution passed 
on March 8t^ 1922, authorising Mr. Arthur Edwin Clarke of the firm of Messrs, Garrard 
Wolfe, Oase & Clarke, SoiioitoiB for the Society, to make the Affidavit then submitted 
in draft proving the Society's daim in the liquidation of the Park Royal Estates lilted 
in confirmation of the same.'* 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 3, 1922. 

Mr. R. M, Qubaves (Vice-President) in the Chair. 

Ten new Governors and 169 new Members were admitted into the 
Society, 

The Report of the Finance Committee was received and adopted. In 
presenting this report Mr. Adeanb said Members of Council would 
remember that the question as to whether the Society should sell their 
holding in War Loan was brought before the Council a few months ago. 
As every one knew, there had been recently a considerable rise, and it 
now stood just below par. Owing to the fact that the War Stock was 
short-dated, and the probability that, as the Government would be able 
to borrow money cheaper than 5 per cent, in six or seven years, that loan 
would be paid off, the Society would then have to look about for another 
investment. Therefore, on the advice of their bankers, it was proposed 
to sell War Loan now and put the money in the Conversion Loan, which 
yielded £4 12tf. per cent, at the present rate. They would thus secure 
what was most desirable for the Society, viz., the highest rate of interest 
for the longest period possible. This would involve a slight loss of income, 
which was, however, not a serious matter. 

In presenting the report of the Veterinahy Committee, Lord North¬ 
brook said he had also to report to the Council that Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain on the previous afternoon received the deputation, consisting of 
members of the Society, the Central Chamber of Agriculture, the National 
Farmers* Union, and other bodies, on the question of the maintenance of 
the Embargo on the importation of Cattle. As a condensed report of the 
proceedings had been communicated to the Press and appeared in the 
newspapers that morning, it was unnecessary, his Lordship said, for him 
to go at any length into the matter. He might, however, add to the 
report that Mr. Chamberlain had explained that in granting facilities for 
the discussion of the question of the removal of the embargo in the House 
of Commons he was merely following the custom which had been adopted 
by his predecessors as leaders of the House of Commons in similar circum¬ 
stances. It was common knowledge that the Cabinet were not agreed 
on this question, so that the Government Whips would not bo put on in 
the division. The Council would learn with pleasure that Mi. Chamber¬ 
lain had promised his vote against the removal of the embargo. 

Lord Bledisloe asked that the Veterinary Committee would give 
their attention to the question of contagious abortion, which was much 
on the increase. A large number of cattle were sold, very often pedigree 
cattle at high prices, and disseminated about the country, with the full 
knowledge on the part of the sellers that their herds were affected with 
contagious abortion. A case had been brought to his knowledge quite 
recently. In his opinion those animals ought to be sold subject to the 
agglutination test, or the person who sold an affected animal should be 
liable to some penalty, or be compelled to forgo a part, at any rate, of the 
value of pedigree cattle. 

Lord Northbrook said this matter had been constantly before the 
Veterinary Committee, and if Lord Bledisloe would afford them informa¬ 
tion as to concrete cases, and favour them with his suggestions, the matter 
would receive every consideration. 

In presenting the Research Committee’s Report the Duke of Devon¬ 
shire said the Council would see that they were making progress in three 
directions—with regard to the re-publication of the reports of certain 
work which had appeared from time to time in the Joumal; with the 
whey experiments; and arrangements had now been completed for 
developing in the autumn and next year experiments with cereals in 
Norfolk. The Committee also recommended that the medal offered for 
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research in agricultural matters, but which had been discontinued during 
the war, should now be revived. Slight alterations had been made in the 
conditions concerning the offer of the medal which were principally designed 
to meet the case of men who had gone to the imiversities and colleges after 
the war. 

The Chairman reported that letters had been received from Miss 
Rowell and Mr. Hubert Alexander, thanking the Coimcil for their expres¬ 
sions of sympathy in the bereavements they had sustained. 

Authority was given, on the motion of the Chairman, for the seal of 
the Society to be affixed to a form of request for the payment of dividends 
to the Society’s bankers. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 31, 1922. 

Pending the arrival of H.R.H. the Duke of York, K.G. (President), 
whose other engagements prevented his reaching 16 Bedford Square until 
10.16 a.m., the Hon. Cecil T. Parker (Trustee) was called to the Chair. 

The Chairman, before proceeding with the business of the Council, 
said it was with regret that he had to refer to the loss the Society had sus¬ 
tained in the death of Lord Middleton, who was first elected a Governor 
in 1875, a Member of Coimcil in 1899 and a Trustee in 1904. He had been 
President in the year 1906, the last year the Show was held at Park Royal, 
and again in 1912, when the Society’s country meeting took place at 
Doncaster. His activities as a breeder and exhibitor of Shire horses and 
pedigree stock were too well known to all those present to need any further 
reference. He would ask them to express their sympathy with his late 
lordship’s relatives, in the usual way. 

Three new Governors and 196 new Members were admitted into the 
Society. 

On the motion of Mr. Adeane, it was resolved:— 

** That the Secretary be empowered to iBSue to anv duly nominated candidate for 
membership of the Society, on receipt of the annual subscription, a badge admitting the 
candidate to the same privileges as a member during the forthcoming Show at Cambridge, 
the formal election ox such candidate to be contddered by the Council at their next 
ordinary meeting." 

[H.R.H. the Duke of York arrived at this stage and presided over the 
meeting during the remainder of the proceedings.] 

The Secretary annoimced that the Trustees of the Queen Victoria 
Gifts Fund had decided to make a grant of £140 to the Royal Agricultural 
Benevolent Institution for the year 1922, to be devoted to grants of £10 
each in respect of male candidates, married couples and female candidates, 
the actual distribution of each class to be left until after the election to 
pensions by the Royal Agricultural Benevolent Institution. 

On a motion from the chair the Seal of the Society was affixed to a 
power of attorney in connection with the Society’s investments. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 6, 1922. 

HELD IN THE OAMBBIDGE SHOWYABD. 

Mr. R. M. Greaves (Vice-President) in the Chair. 

J[n the absence of H.R.H. The Duke of York (President), Mr. R. M. 
Greaves (Vice-President) was called to the Chair. 

Before beginning the business of the meeting the Chairman said it was 
his sad duty to report the deaths of Mr. Lewis Dodd, a representative 
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on that Council of the Division of Cheshire, and of Mr. William Carruthers, 
who has so well served the Society as Botanist in years gone by. 

The Sbcbbtaby read a letter in the following terms from Lord Middle- 
ton :— 

•' Will you be good enough to convey to the Council my thanks for their kind message 
of sympathy with me and my family In our sorrow and for the expression of their regard 
for my brother the late Lord Middleton.'* 

On the motion of the Chaibmak, it was resolved : 

That the best thanks of the Society are duo and are hereby tendered to :— 

(1) The Officials of the General Post Office for the efficient postal arrangements 

in connection with the Show. 

(2) The Chief Commissioner of Police for the efficient services by the Detach¬ 

ment of Metropolitan Police on duty in the Showyard. 

(3) The Chief Constable of Cambridge for the efficient Police arrangements in 

connection with the Show. 

(4) The St. John Ambulance Brigade No. 5 (North-Eastern) District for the 

efficient Ambulance arrangements in the Showyard. 

(5) Messrs. Barclay’s Bank, Ltd., Local Bankers, for the efficient services 

rendered by their officials. 

(6) Messrs. Merryweather & Sons, Ltd., for the provision of fire protection 

appliances and for the efficient arrangements made by them in connec¬ 
tion with the Fire Station in the Showyard. 

(7) Messrs. W. Stockbrldge & Sons, 40 Sidney Street, Cambridge, for decorating 

and furnishing the Royal Pavilion. 

(8) Mr. George Willcrs, Trumpington Road, Cambridge, for providing Floral 

Decorations in the Showyard. 

Letters of thanks were also ordered to be sent to various other indi¬ 
viduals and firms for assistance kindly rendered and for the loan of articles 
for the purposes of the Show. 

The Sechetaby then read the Awards of the Judges in the Orchard 
and Fruit Plantations Competition, which was confined to an area com¬ 
prising the County of Cambridge, the Isle of Ely, that portion of the 
County of Norfolk lying west of the River Ouse, and such portion of Hunt¬ 
ingdonshire os is within a radius of five miles from any part of the 
Cambridgeshire-Huntingdonshire boundary. 

On the motion of the Chairman, seconded by Colonel E. V. V. Whebleb, 
cordial votes of thanks were passed to Mr. John Cliivers, Mr. Fred Chivers, 
Sir Douglas Newton, K.B.E., M.P., Mr. Fred Glonny and Mr. J. L. Lud- 
dington, for entertaining the Judges ; to Mr. C. F. Chivers, Mr. A. Hawkes, 
Mr. R. C. Cole and Mr. R. Stephenson for the loan of cars and conveying 
the judges during their tour of inspection ; and to Mr. A. T. Paskett, 
Horticultural Adviser, County Hall, Cambridge, for making the necessary 
arrangements. 


L 
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Tna!I.n in THE LABGB TENT IN THE SHOWYAHD AT OAMBBIDGE, 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 6, 1922. 

H.R.a THE DUKE OF YORE, K.O. (PRESIDENT) IN THE CHAIR. 

President’s Opening Remarks. 

H.R.H. the Duke of Yore, in opening the meeting, said : My Lords, 
Ladies and Gentlemen,—It is a great pleasure to me to be here in my 
position as President at the annual general meeting of the Royal Agricul¬ 
tural Society on the occasion of the Annual Show being held in my old 
University town. (Applause.) This is the third time the Show has been 
held at Cambridge, and in this connection it is gratifying to note the 
wonderful increase, both in size and importance, both of the Society and 
of the Show, since the first Show took place here in 1840. (Hear, hear.) 
Without entering into too many details, the Show has increased in extent 
from the 6 acres which it then occupied on Parker’s Piece to over 120 
acres on the magnificent site so generously placed at our disposal by my 
old College of Trinity. The prize money, from the £900 of that date, has 
risen to the £13,800 which is being offered at this Show, while the entries 
of live stock and implements have swollen to an amount which admits 
of no comparison with the two previous Shows held in Cambridge. Tlie 
most striking thing of all is the membership of the Society, which has 
increased from the 3,000 of the year 1840 to the wonderful total of 13,375. 
I hope that the mournful prophets who seek to impress upon us that 
British agriculture hae had its day will read and realise the significance of 
these remarkable figures. Eighty-three “ new implements ** are entered 
for the Society’s silver medal, and this, I.think, refiects the greatest credit 
upon the inventive genius and progressive spirit of agricultural machinery 
manufacturers. This is all the more creditable considering the differences 
which have taken place in the engineering trade and the lack of demand 
by foreign countries for agricultural implements, which must have lessened 
the incentive for invention that is so necessary for the creation of anything 
which is new. I heartily congratulate the implement exhibitors on the 
remarkable way they have overcome all these difficulties and on the 
assembly of such a wonderful show of machinery. 

Turning to the live-stock section, the recent outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease, which spread so rapidly throughout the country, must have 
caused the owners of valuable stock to think very seriously before deciding 
to send their animals to the Show. Hieir courage is greatly to be admired, 
and I trust it has had its reward in the prizes gained by them in the various 
sections. The forestry, horticultural, education and bee sections are well 
represented. Therefore, in spite of the difficulties, to which I have alluded, 
in the implement and live-stock sections, the Cambridge Show has created 
a record of entries, and the Society and exhibitors are greatly to be con¬ 
gratulated on the fact that the Show promises to be a most successful one. 

As on former occasions, the county, the town and the University have 
vied with each other in giving to the Society a very cordial welcome. 
Resolutions will be submitted to you tendering the thanks of the Society 
t%the various bodies which have contributed so largely to the success of 
the Show, and they will, I feel sure, meet with your cordial approval. I 
cannot, however, allow this opportunity to pass without referring to the 
vast amount of work which your Honorary Director, Sir Gilbert Greenali 
—(applause)—^has done in the preparation, organisation and administra- 
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tion of this show and to his expert knowledge and untiring energy. In 
the name of the Society I would like to thank him. (Applause.) 

Thanks to Mayor and Corporation. 

The Dukb of Dbvonshibb said His Royal Highness had already 
referred to the cordial reception which the Society had met with from the 
Mayor and Corporation. His Grace wished to move formally, “ That 
the best thanks of the Society are due and are hereby tendered to the Mayor 
and Corporation of Cambridge for their cordial reception of the Society.** 
They all knew now, his Grace said, or would have some little idea, of the 
vast amount of work entailed on those responsible for the organisation of 
the Show. They were all aware of the splendid work of Sir Gilbert Greonall, 
but that work would not be possible if he were not supported by the local 
authorities wherever the Society went. In the present instance Cambridge 
h^id worthily risen to the occasion, and the Society could always look back 
on their visit with the greatest pleasure and satisfaction and look forward 
to some future occasion when they would have the opportunity of again 
paying a visit to the University town. 

Lt.-Col. E. W. Stanyfoeth, in seconding the resolution, felt that few 
words were needed, but he would like to point out that it was no formal 
resolution of thanks that the meeting were asked to pass, because the 
Society owed a deep debt of gratitude to the Mayor and Corporation of 
Cambridge. When he told them that the last time the Society visited 
Cambridge a similar resolution was proposed by the late King, who was 
then Prince of Wales, members would realise that they placed great 
importance on this resolution. He therefore asked them to pass it with 
great cordiality. 

On being put to the meeting the vote of thanks was heartily accorded. 

Local Committee Thanked. 

Sir Gilbert Grbenall said it was with very great pleasure he rose 
to propose that the best thanks of the Society bo tendered to the Cambridge 
Local Committee for their exertions to promote the success of the Show. 
This was a resolution that some of those present had heard him propose 
at a good many Shows, but he could honestly say that never had he per¬ 
formed the task with greater pleasure than on the present occasion. The 
work of the Local Committee had been enormous this time. With the 
exception of the field on which the large horse-ring stood, the showgroimd 
throe years ago was arable land. It was laid down to grass, but in view 
of the terrible time experienced last year it was a surprise that they had 
any grass at all. Their President had referred to what he (Sir Gilbert) had 
done, but he could do nothing at all without the co-operation of the Local 
Committee. A tower of strength on the present occasion had been the 
Mayor of Cambridge. In fact. Sir Gilbert said, the Mayor had done nothing 
else for the last eighteen months. If they wanted a gatekeeper they went 
to the Mayor and asked his assistance. (Laughter.) Then, again, they 
had their old friend, Mr. Peters, who had acted as Local Secretary for the 
show of 1894. That gentleman had a wonderful memory, and was able 
to recall everything that had been done twenty-eight years ago. He 
would like to join with the resolution his own personal thanks for all they 
had done and for their great courtesy and kindness. (Applause.) 

Mr. William Harrison desired to associate himself with everything 
Sir Gilbert had said aa to the hard work done by the Local Committee. 
The number of meetings those gentlemen had to attend in London and 
other places in connection with the Show arrangements was not generally 
realised. He had great pleasure in seconding the motion that the best 
thanks of the meeting be given to the Local Committee. 

The resolution of thanks was unanimously passed. 
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The Mayob of Cambbidob (Mr. G. P. Hawkins), in acknowledging the 
resolution, said that when he was approached three years ago to try to secure 
the holding of the Show in Cambridge, he had naturally to think of finance. 
His path, however, was made quite clear by a gentleman who undertook 
to guarantee the entire sum of £6,000 asked for; so that when he 
came to the Society two years ago he had in his pocket the whole of the 
money required. The name of that gentleman, the Mayor said, was the 
Rev. C. H. Brocklebank. (Applause.) He had been told not to mention 
the name some time ago, but he thought that now the ban had been taken 
off. To the Local Committee and to Mr. Peters was due all the honour, and 
he desired to add his thanks also to the Master and Fellows of Trinity 
College—where he knew His Royal Highness as an imdergraduate—for 
the use of the ground for the Show. They had lent the site and had given 
all the help possible. It was due to the College that Cambridge had been 
able to extend an invitation to the Society. He was hoping that this was 
only one occasion of many upon which they would see His Royal Highness 
in Cambridge. (Applause.) 

Thanks to Railways. 

The Hon. Cecil T. Pabeeb proposed that the best thanks of the Society 
be tendered to the railway companies for the facilities afforded by them 
in connection with the Show, especially to the Great Eastern Railway for 
the special arrangements made by that company. He understood that the 
railways had dealt with the traffic extraordinarily well, and the thanks 
of all exhibitors were due to them. 

This resolution was seconded by Mr. J. Howard Howard and unani¬ 
mously adopted. 

H.R.H. the President, in accordance with the usual custom, then 
asked if any Governor or Member had any remark to make or suggestion 
to offer for the consideration of the Council. 

No advantage was taken of this opportunity by any of those present. 

Thanks to President. 

Lord Ailwyn said that some months ago he had the honour of proposing 
H.R.H. the Duke of York as President of the Society for this year. He 
now had the still greater honour of moving that a hearty vote of thanks be 
given to His Royal Highness for his services. They would all agree that 
His Royal Highness had well carried out the traditions of his Royal House, 
the members of which had always taken a deep interest in the work of the 
National Agricultural Society. He recalled with pleasure the visit of 
H.M. the King, then Duke of York, to the last Show held at Cambridge in 
1894. His Royal Highness as President had spared no pains to make 
himself acquainted with the work of the Society, and his services in the 
Chair at the monthly Council meetings of the Society had been a great 
help. 

Mr. James Watt (Carlisle), as a very old member coming from the 
border of the two countries, had great pleasure in seconding the vote of 
thanks to His Royal Highness for his services to that great educational 
institution. The President's value, he said, could not be measured by 
the takings at the gate or by the number of meetings His Royal Highness 
had attended, but by the satisfaction of the agricultural public at home 
and abroad. The presence of His Royal Highness on that platform, side 
by side with the Duke of Devonshire, who had been Governor-General of 
one of their greatest colonies, should become known to every Canadian, 
9or the words he had spoken would create great enthusiasm for agriculture 
through the Dominion. He (the speaker) came from the North. It might, 
he said, be a great honour to hold a dukedom in wealthy England, but it 
was a far greater honour to own a Scottish earldom and be acclaimed by 
every man and woman who was worth a farthing in the country with such 
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a euphonious name as the Earl of Inverness. (Applause.) He hoped 
His Royal Highness, as he grew older, would lend the same interest to the 
agriculture of Scotland as he had done in England, and he was sure that 
with the capacity and brains of the Scotsman—(laughter)—and the wealth 
of England this country would continue to be the greatest on the globe. 
He hoped that some day the Society would again have as their President 
one who was known as the greatest British Ambassador. (Applause.) 
They were poor agriculturists in the North, but they were loyal and patriotic, 
and had rendered great service in this country. Scotland sent them a 
Prime Minister not many years ago, and they had made him an earl. 
He would like to see their honorary director made cm earl. (Applause and 
laughter.) 

In conclusion, Mr. Watt said he hoped that His Royal Highness the 
Duke of York would be spared to them for many, many years, but he 
hoped ho would never be King of England. (Loud laughter.) The 
occasion, ho hoped, would never arise. 

H.R.H. the President, in acknowledging the resolution of thanks, 
said : “ I can assure you, my lords, ladies and gentlemen, that any small 
services I may have been able to render to the Society during my 
period of office have been a very great pleasure to me. At the council 
meetings of the Society I was able to get some slight idea of what a vast 
science there is in agriculture, and at the same time I acquired an interest 
in it which I shall always retain. I would like to thank Lord Ailwyn and 
Mr. James Watt for the very kind words they have used in moving this 
vote of thanks, and I would like to thank you, my lords, ladies and gentle¬ 
men, for the very generous reception that you have given to me to-day. I 
will only add that I am very proud and glad to have been able to continue 
the long association which my family has had with the Society. I again 
thank you very much.” (Applause.) 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 2, 1922. 

The Hon. Cecil T. Parker (Trustee) in the Chair. 

Five new Governors and 367 new Members were admitted into the 
Society. 

Mr. Adbane, in presenting the report of the Finance Committee, said 
he was unable to give the Council the result of the Cambridge Show, but 
he could tell them that the figures were working out much better than they 
expected, and if there was a loss it would be a small one. 

With regard to the paragraph in the report dealing with Willesden 
rates—really this question, Mr. Adeane said, was a legacy inherited from 
Park Royal. The Royal Agricultural Society, when they bought Park 
Royal, made themselves liable for the payment of certain annual sums 
for sewerage expenses in the nature of rates to the Willesden Council. It 
was found necessary to form a company, called Park Royal, Limited, and 
they took over the land and agreed to indemnify the Society. The 
property was in turn sold to Park Royal Estates, who also agreed to in¬ 
demnify the Society. Park Royal Estates had now sold the property to 
private owners, who, in their turn, had covenanted to pay the sewerage 
expenses. The Willesden Coimcil, however, refused to collect these 
expenses from the present owners, and adhered to the agreement made in 
1903 between the Society and the Willesden Council. The Society was 
called upon to pay the sum of £688 12a. Id. for the year ending March, 
1922, and they must collect it from the individual owners of the property. 

At the request of Mr. Adeane, Mr. Arthur E. Clarke, of the firm of 
Garrard, Wolfe, Gaze and Clarke, the Society’s Solicitors, also made a 
statement to the Council concerning this matter. 
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On the presentation of the Vetebinaby Committee’s Report, a dis¬ 
cussion ensued regarding the new instructions to be given by the Council 
to the Society’s representatives on the Live Stock Defence Committee. 
On the motion of Mr. Adeane, seconded by Lord Bledisloe, the Com¬ 
mittee’s recommendation on this matter was amended to read as under :— 

** The Veterinary Committee now recommend the Council to give authority to their re¬ 
presentatives on the Defence Committee to support tiie Minister of Agriculture in taking 
steps to safeguard iMs health of the live stock of this country under the new oiroumstances 
which have arisen.*' 

Subject to this alteration, the report was then adopted. 

Sir Walter Gilbey asked leave to refer to the Exportation of Horses 
Bill, which, if passed, would affect most seriously the horse-breeding 
interests in this country. He hoped the Royal Agricultural Society would 
urge the Minister of Agriculture to oppose this Bill in every way so as to 
prevent it becoming law. 

The Report of the Selection Committee was received and adopted, 
including a recommendation that the name of Lt.-Col. E. W. Stanyforth 
be suggested to the Annual General Meeting for election as President for 
the year 1923. 

Lt.-Col. Stanyforth said it was very difficult to find words to express 
his gratitude to his colleagues for the confidence plaeed in him and for the 
honour it was suggested should be eonferred on him at the next Annual 
General Meeting of Governors and Members. He had been associated 
with the Society for a great number of years, for it was in 1884 that the 
Chairman had introduced him to the Society, and he had acted as an 
assistant steward at the Shrewsbury Show of that year. He was elected 
to the Coimcil in 1891, and for a number of years occupied positions at 
the Annual Show as steward in the several departments. It was true, of 
course, that during that time he had learnt a very great deal of the work 
of the Society. He had been with the Society during many ups and downs 
and in its troubles and successes, but he was perfectly confident that that 
was not all that was required in a President of that Society, and when he 
looked at the scroll of names behind him of those wdio had occupied the 
Presidential Chair he naturally feltsomewhat diffident in allowing his name 
to be put forward. He did so, however, because not only had ho had a 
considerable experience, but he also happened to have a great number of 
very old and valued friends on that Council who, he felt sure, would 
support him if he took office. There were also many others on the Coimcil 
whom he did not know so intimately, but who he was confident would 
accord him their support. It was with the utmost humility that he 
allowed his name to be put forward and he could only trust that if he 
was spared to become President the honour and prestige of the Society 
would not be lowered during his year of office. 

Mr. Overman, in moving the adoption of the Research Committee’s 
Report, said the Council were aware from this Committee’s monthly 
reports of the work upon which Mr. Whetham weis engaged. These 
investigations had now reached a point when some information might 
be given to Members of Council, and, with the Chairman’s leave, he would 
ask Mr. Whetham to make a short statement. 

Mr. Damfier Whetham then gave an account of the experiments on 
the utilisation of whey which are being carried out under the auspices of 
the Research Committee. Forty million gallons of whey are wasted 
annually in this country, a volume which contains £1,000,000 worth of 
]#ct-albumen and lactose or milk sugar. Lactose is much used for infants’ 
foods, etc., but is all imported. The published accoimts of the foreign 
methods of manufacture seem incomplete, and the factories are not shown to 
strangers. To start the industry in England, therefore, experiments are 
necessary, and when the Research Committee was formed last March it 
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decided to undertake them, in conjunction with Mr. Whetham and the 
Ministry of Agriculture, who were already experimenting on the subject. 
The Research Committee engaged a chemist, Mr. Leonard Harding, who 
first carried out a series of laboratory experiments at Cambridge, and is 
now working at Hilfield, Dorset, where last year Mr. Whetham equipped 
a small lactose factory. Mr. Harding worked out in the laboratory a 
satisfactory method of extracting lactose, which follows the general lines 
of what seem to bo the foreign methods, and is now testing it with success 
on the large scale. Experiments are also being made on the best method 
of separating the albumen, and on the production of a soluble form of 
dried whey, which might be made in cheese factories and used as a raw 
material in the manufacture of milk sugar. 

Lord Bledisloe said they owed an immense debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Dampier Whetham for the valuable work he had done, and for the interest¬ 
ing exposition he had given the Council that morning. It was not often 
that a man of science gave both his property and brains to the service of 
the Society. Mr. Whetham had done both, and they were greatly in¬ 
debted to him. He (Lord Bledisloe) could not help thinking that the work 
which Mr. Whetham had undertaken, and which afforded ample justifi¬ 
cation for the existence of their Research Committee, was going to bring 
considerable credit to the premier agricultural society of this country. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 1922. 

Mr. R. M. Greaves (Vice-President) in the Chair. 

Before commencing the business of the day, the Chairman said he had 
a sad duty to perform in officially announcing the death of their old friend 
Sir John Thorold. He was sure that everyone on that Council would feel 
that they had lost a personal friend. In his life he had known no man 
of whom it could be more truly said that to know him was to love him. 
Members of Council had lost a friend, and the Society had lost an invaluable 
worker and supporter. Sir John’s connection with the Society was a 
wonderful record. He became a member in 1868, joined the Council in 
1881, was elected a Vice-President in 1889, a Trustee in 1899, was President 
in 1895, and from 1896 to 1921 was Chairman of the Committee of Selection 
and of the Journal Committee. As a member of those Committees he (the 
Chairman) said he could testify to the admirable way the work was carried 
out. He felt sure that it would be the wish of them all that a vote of 
condolence should be passed and forwarded to the family. 

The vote was then passed, members present rising in their places. 

Two new Governors and 33 new Members were admitted into the 
Society. 

The Report of the Special Committee on Governors* and Members* 
privileges was presented by Sir Gilbert GnEENAiiL, who moved its adoption 
by the Council. Among the recommendations made in this report were 
the following: That the Council and Governors* Luncheon Room in the 
Showyard should be considerably enlarged; that Governors should be 
given the first rohisal, up to a date to be fixed each year, at the ordinary 
charges, of seats in the reserved portions of the Grand Stand at the Horse 
Ring ; that certain modifications be made in the regulations regarding the 
applicability of the privileges of Chemical analysis. 

Mr. Luddinoton said that as Members of Council had not received a 
copy of the report, probably they would be willing that it should be pre¬ 
sented that day, and that it should come before them for confirmation at 
the next meeting. There were two or three points on which he would like 
to be in a position to consult the members of the Chemical Committee. 
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Sir Qilbebt Grebitall said that there was a good deal to be done 
arising out of this report, in the way of extra building in the showyard, 
and in communicating the details of the new arrcuigements to the Governors 
before the end of the year. The Council could reject the report if they 
wished, but he might say that the decisions it contained had not been 
arrived at in a hurry. 

Mr. Luddinqton asked to be allowed to say one word regarding a 
point raised in the report. It stated that a letter had been read from a 
member of the Society as to the fee charged him by Dr. Voelcker for an 
analysis. He (Mr. Luddington) understood that the letter referred to was 
written more than a year ago, and the Chemical Committee felt that in a 
case of complaint by any member against Dr. Voelcker, or anyone like that, 
it should come before the Committee, who could investigate the matter. 
They felt that this letter might have been submitted to them, and they 
could have reported to the Council. They asked that this course might 
be adopted in future. If any complaint of this character waa made, it 
should, at all events, be referred to the Chairman of the Committee, and 
he should be given an opportunity of making an explanation. 

Sir Gilbert Greenall said that this, in the ordinary way, was always 
done, but the letter in question had arrived at the time when the future 
of Woburn was imder consideration. 

Mr. Luddington then moved;— 

* That the report of the Special Committee be deferred imtil the next meeting.'* 

Mr. Falconer, in seconding, said he thought it was only right that 
the matter should have more consideration. 

Sir Gilbert Greenall said the Special Committee was appointed to 
go into this matter, and they had done so very thoroughly. It was not 
much use coming up to London to attend these Committees if, because a 
letter had not been sent to the Chemical Committee, the whole report was 
to be turned down. It was absurd. 

Mr. Luddington’s motion was then put to the meeting and declared 
to be lost. 

The report of the Special Committee was then adopted, and the last 
paragraph was referred to the Journal and Education Committee for 
consideration and report to the Finance Committee. 

Colonel Wheeler stated that, in accordance with the decision of the 
Council at their last meeting, representatives of the Botanical Committee 
had met certain delegates from the Federation of British Growers and the 
Kent County Branch of the National Farmers* Union on the previous day, 
and had settled a scheme for next year’s Orchard and Fruit Plantation 
Competition. The area would comprise Kent, Surrey and Sussex, The 
number of medals offered would be as this year, but the regulations govern¬ 
ing the competition had been modified to meet the different conditions. 
They had also selected the names of two gentlemen to act as Judges. 

Mr. Brooklbhurst made reference to a resolution passed by the 
Gloucestershire Agricultural Committee advocating that local authorities 
be empowered to restrict movement of animals in an area in all suspected 
eases of foot-and-mouth disease. 

Lord Northbrook undertook that the matter should be brought before 
the Veterinary Committee if Mr. Brocklehurst would communicate with 
the Secretary thereon. 

In presenting the Keport of the Implement Committee, Colonel 
Stanyporth referred to its last paragraph. Professor John W. Paterson, 
of the University of Western Australia, had suggested that the Society 
sl^uld make a test of a combined seed and manure drill under English 
conditions; but, as the Ministry of Agriculture hcul set up a Committee 
for the purpose of making investigations of this character, it was thought 
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that such a teat could be better undertaken by the Ministry through 
their Agricultural Machinery Committee than by the Society. 

On the recommendation of the Committee of Selection, Sir Gilbert 
Greenall was appointed Honorary Director for the Newcastle Show ; Lord 
Ailwyn was elected a Trustee; and Lord Harlech was elected a Vice- 
President. 

Lord Bledisloe, in moving the adoption of the Research Committee’s 
reports, thought it was only fair that he should add that at the time the 
Society took over Mr. Dampier Whetham’s factory at Hilheld,Dorset, it had 
been stipulated, as a matter of business, that the difference between the 
valuation of the plant when the Society went in and when they came out 
should be allowed to him. As a matter of fact, the two valuations showed 
a difference of over £800, but Mr. Whetham had generously offered to 
wipe out that liability altogether, and had made a present of it to the 
Society. Mr. Whethara’s work and generosity had testified to the value 
of the activities of the Research Committee with unexpected rapidity. 

Mr. Dampier Whetham said it would be remembered that when the 
arrangements between the Society and the Ministry of Agriculture as to 
the division of the work on whey had been made, three special points were 
assigned to the Society for investigation. The first was the extraction 
of milk sugar, or lactose, from fresh whey by means of a vacuum pan ; the 
second was to find some soluble form of lact-albumen ; and the third was 
the consideration of the best means of transporting whey from cheese 
factories to a central lactose factory. When the Council mot in August 
he had been able to say that the experiments on the first of the three points 
had begun well. He had then shown a sample of crude lactose—crude 
milk sugar—they had already obtained, which, on analysis, proved to be 
96*3 per cent. pure. Very shortly after, that crude lactose had been re¬ 
crystallised, and they had got fine white lactose which was 99 per cent, 
pure. That was a quite satisfactory product. The ash was rather high, 
*61 per cent., but afterwards they had got specimens whore the ash was 
•14 per cent. In the usual process for the extraction of lactose from whey 
the albumen was coagulated—heated and coagulated—and therefore it 
became insoluble. The Ministry of Agriculture were extremely anxious 
that the Society should, if they could, find some way of making this 
coagulated albumen soluble. As he had said, it rather came to unboiling 
your egg.” They had not been able to make albumen itself soluble, but 
he had arranged for some experiments to be made in Prof. Hopkins* 
Laboratory at Cambridge, and they had found out how to prepare a 
soluble albumen compound which was just as good. With regard to the 
third problem, whey, containing as it did 93 per cent, of water, could not 
easily be transported ; it would be very costly to send it by train. They 
had tried to solve this problem by means of dried whey, and, although they 
knew what form of apparatus was required to make soluble dried whey, 
they had not produced it on a large scale. But it soon became clear to 
them that the solution of the question was not dried whey, but whey 
concentrated to a thick liquid one-tenth of its original volume. He need 
not trouble the Council at that stage with the reasons for this, but the 
concentrated liquid was cheaper and easier to use. They had prepared 
this concentrated liquid in a form which was quite easy to make. It could 
be sealed up in tins and sent to the central lactose works. It was quite 
easy to prepare from this concentrated liquid both lactose and lact- 
albumen. 

Therefore it was, he thought, fair to say that at the end of September, 
when the Society’s experiments came to an end, the three problems which 
had been assigned to them had been satisfactorily solved. There were 
some subsidiary points arising on which further work was required. Mr. 
Harding and himself hoped to be able to follow up some of these later. 

The report of the Council to the Annual General Meeting of Governors 
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and Members, to be held at the Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington, at 2.30 
p.m. on Wednesday, December 6, was prepared and ordered to be issued. 

On a motion from the Chair, the Seal of the Society was ordered to 
be affixed to the agreement with Messrs. Markwell, Holmes & Co., of 
Grimsby, for the construction of a new entrance pavilion at the Newcastle 
Show. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1922. 

H.R.H. The Duke of Yobk, K.G. (President), in the Chair. 

Five new Governors and 116 new Members were admitted into th^ 
Society. 

The Report of the Finance Committee was received and adopted. 
Mr. Adeanb, in presenting the Accounts for the Cambridge Show, said the 
receipts as compared with Derby were £11,000 less. That was almost 
entirely due to a falling off of ** gate.*' They did not expect as large a 
“ gate*’ as they had had at Derby, but, at the same time, it would have 
been very much greater had they had fine weather. The expenditure 
showed a saving compared with Derby of £1,436 ; that was almost entirely 
on printing. But, in spite of the weather, he was glad to be able to say 
that, though the balance was a small one of £67, it was on the right side. 
It was only fair to say that had it not been for the charge of £1,600 placed 
aside for the provision of new timber, the balance on this year’s Show 
would have been £1,667. They had now an accumulation of some £3,000 in 
the timber fund, and it was recommended that this should be used for the 
erection of new entrance buildings to the ground at Newcastle. He 
thought they would all agree that the show at Cambridge was one of the 
finest ever held, and, with the exception of the weather, • they were for¬ 
tunate in every respect. They were fortunate in having as their President 
H.R.H. The Duke of York, who had been particularly energetic and hard 
working not only in attending the Show, but also in presiding at the Council 
meetings throughout the year. He (Mr. Adeane) was quite sure that it 
was a matter of regret to them all that His Royal Highness's year of office 
was now about to terminate. They were also fortunate in having a very 
energetic local committee in Cambridge, presided over by Mr. Hawkins, the 
late Mayor, who had done everything possible to make the Show a success. 
They could not forget the great hospitality they had received from the 
University of Cambridge, especially from the Fellows of Trinity College, 
who had entertained the whole Coimcil to dinner during the Show week. 
They must all recognise, too, on this occasion, the great services rendered 
by their Honorary Director, Sir Gilbert Greenall. 

In presenting the Report of the Chemical Committee, Mr. Luddinqton 
said it had been suggest^ that the hour of their meeting should in future 
be altered to 2.16 p.m. He begged to add to the report a recommendation 
to that effect. The report with this addition was received and adopted. 

A Report was received and adopted from the Vbterinaby Committee, 
including a recommendation :— 

** Tbst a Ck>mmittee be formed of representatlveB of the Eoyal Agrioultoral Society, 
the National Cattle Breeders' Association, the National Sheep Breeders' Assodatlon, 
the National Pig Breeders' Association, and the National Council of Pig Breeders and 
Feeders, to consider, in conjunction inith Sir Stewart Stockman and Sir John McFadyean, 
4ttie whole question of the present live stock import regulations of the British Dominions 
Overseas and Foreign Governments, with a view to drawing up a definite scheme and 
approaching the representatives of those Gcvemments to obtain more favourable oon- 
diuons for the exportation of British Stock." 
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It was further recommended that Lord Northbrook, Sir Merrik Burrell, 
Mj, Chapman and Mr. Mansell be asked to act as the Society's representa¬ 
tives on the proposed Committee. 

On the question of general showyard arrangements. Sir DouonAS 
Newton made the following suggestions;—(1) That the Council should 
tako some steps to set up a hospitaJity committee for Overseas visitors 
and foreigners ; (2) With regard to the Show Catalogue, he thought it 
would be more useful to visitors if the edges could be “ stepped " and the 
names of the different sections shown ; (3) That the Council should consider 
the possibility of installing a light tramway, as was found at most exhibi¬ 
tions ; (4) That an arrangement should be made with the Caterer to supply 
English fruit and also English meat, etc. As far as was reasonable and 
practicable, the food supplied should be English grown. 

(H.B.H. The Duke of York having at this stage to leave the meeting to keep another 

engagement, the Chair was taken by Mr. B. M. Greaves.) 

The Report of the Committee of Selection having been received and 
adopted, the Chairman announced the names of the newly-elected members 
of the Council present at the meeting. On behalf of the Council he offered 
them a very cordial welcome, and expressed the hope that they might 
long be spared to attend the meetings and help in the Society’s work. 

The following Standing Committees were appointed for 1923 ;— 
Finance, Journal and Education, Chemical, Botanical and Zoological, 
Veterinary, Stock Prizes, Implement, Showyard Works, Selection, Dairy 
and Produce, and Research. The present members of the various Standing 
Committees were (with some exceptions) reappointed to those Committees. 
Sir Merrik Burrell and Mr. Greaves were added to the Finance Committee, 
Lord Mildmay of Flete to the Journal and Education and Veterinary 
Committees ; the Rev. C. H. BrocUebank to the Journal and Education 
and Stock Prizes Committees ; Mr. Neilson to the Chemical, Showyard 
Works and Dairy Committees; Mr. Walker-Tisdale to the Chemical 
Committee; Mr. Miln and Captain France-Hayhurst to the Botanical 
Committee ; Mr. Bell to the Veterinary, Implement and Showyard Works 
Committees ; Mr. Sherwood to the Stock Prizes and Implement Committees; 
Mr. Ridley to the Showyard Works Committee ; Lord Ailwyn and Colonel 
Court hope to the Committee of Selection ; and Mr. Adoane to the Research 
Committee. 

The Seal of the Society, on a motion from the Chair, was affixed to a 
document authorising the i)aymont of dividends direct to the Society’s 
bankers. 
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IprocceMnos at tbc Hnnual 
(General nDccting of (Bovcrnora anb flDcmbera, 

AT THB BOYAIi AOBIOULTUBAL HALL, ISUNOTON, 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1922. 

THE DUKE OF YORK, K.O. (PRESIDENT) IN THE CHAIR. 

President’s Opening Remarks. 

H.R.H. the Pbbsedent, in opening the proceedings, said:— 

" My Lords and Qentlemen,—It is with the ^eatest possible pleasure 
that I preside to-day at the Annuail General Meeting of the Governors and 
Members of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, and in the first 
place it is my duty to express the thanks of that Society to the Royal 
Agricultural Hall Company, and also to the members of the Smithfield 
Club for the loan of their Club Room for this meeting. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, the Report of the Council to Members of 
the Society has, 1 understand, been circulated, and should be in your 
hcuids. You will see that 738 Governors and Members have been lost by 
death and other causes during the current year, and that the increase in 
membership over last year is 407. There is no need for me to emphasise the 
importance of securing new members, and I feel sure that each and all of 
you will do his utmost to make our losses good and increase our member¬ 
ship to somewhere near the 14,000 mark. 

** The Show at Cambridge, as most of you know, was a very successful 
one, in spite of the many difficulties with which the Council was confronted 
owing to the outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in the months preceding 
the Show The weather, too, on most days of the Show was wet and stormy, 
a factor which doubtless kept many thousands of visitors away. Yet in 
spite of these drawbacks the Society is able to report a successful Show, 
not only without any financial loss, but, as you will see from the balance- 
sheet, a slight surplus. 1 was glad to be able to visit the Show on several 
days, and I most heartily congratulate our Director and his staff, and all 
who took part in the wonderf^ orgcuiisation, on the way in which the diffi¬ 
culties were met. 

“As an old Cambridge man I would like to express our appreciation 
to the University Town for the he€U*ty rece])tion we received and for all 
that was done to make our stay a pleasant one. 

“ The auguries for the forthcoming Show at Newcastle-on-Tyne are 
most encouraging. A splendid site on the Town Moor has been offered 
by the civic Authorities and the Freemen of the City, and I understand 
that the counties of Northumberlctnd and Durham are enthusiastically 
determined that the 1023 Show shall be an even greater success than the 
one held there in 1008. The breed societies also have expressed their 
willingness to increctse liberally the prize fund, and to do their utmost as 
in former years to promote the success of the Show. Consequently, 
with their co-operation and monetary help, and with the well-known 
energy and the assistance of the North of England agriculturists I think 
we may look forward with confidence to the next ‘ Royal,’ and I would 
like to express my sincere wishes for its unqualified success. 

May I take this opportunity of expressing my thanks to the 
Members of the Council, and to our excellent Secretary, Mr. Turner, for 
the great help they have given to me in my year of office, and for making 
my duties so easy and so pleasant, I c4sp like to express my great 
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appreciation of the honour that hcis been done me in my election as a 
Trustee of the Society. I have learnt enough during the past year to 
realise what a great help the Royal Agricultural Society of England has 
been and can be to British agriculture* and it is a great pleasure to me to 
Imow that although I give up my office as President, I may still remain 
in association with the Royal Agricultural Society as Trustee.’* 

Accounts. 

Proceeding to the ordinary business. His Royal Highness said the 
first item on the agenda was the presentation of the balance-sheet, which 
was printed in the volume of the Journal issued to members this year. 
The accounts for the Cambridge Show were in the hands of those present. 
The report of the Council had been printed and circulated through the 
post to each Governor and Member, and the meeting would no doubt be 
willing that it should be taken as read. 

Adoption of Report. 

The Hon. Alex. Parker said that His Royal Highness had already 
dealt with one or two points, but there were a few remarks he would l»ke 
to make in proposing that the report be adopted. They had this year 
lost by death many important and valuable members of the Society, but 
there were one or two that stood out, and he thought tlie meeting would 
like to show how much they appreciated them and the work they had 
done. He referred to Lord Middleton, Sir John Thorold, Mr. John Rowell 
and, amongst the Governors and Members, Lord Manton. It was not 
necessary for him to tell those present all that Lord Middleton had done 
in the way of helping agriculture. He was an agriculturist born and bred, 
and lived for nothing else ; he had been a breeder of shire horses, hunters, 
shorthorns and other pedigree stock, and any show or meeting appeared 
to be a blank without his presence. In Sir John Thorold they had one of 
the old school, whose whole life had been given up to the interests of their 
Society. Mr. John Rowell, who would be remembered as a steward at 
the Show, had the interests of the Society at heart. He (the speaker) 
should say that not one of those three had had a single enemy among the 
whole of the members of the Society. Lord Manton had been greatly 
interested in everything to do with agriculture, had run a research 
laboratory of his own, and had been looking forward to helping the Society 
and agriculture generally to the best of his ability and resources. 

His Royal Highness had also mentioned the Show, but he thought there 
would be no harm in his saying what an unexpected and great success the 
Cambridge Show had been when everything seemed to militate against it. 
He was sure they would agree with him that the success of the Show to a 
large extent was due to the energy and ableness of their Honorary Director. 
(Hear, hear.) Did they really Imow how much they were indebted to Sir 
Gilbert Greenall ? He did not think any of those present could realise 
how much Sir Gilbert had done for the Society. 

The various interests of the Society had been well looked after by the 
Council during the past year, and, so far as he could make out, with greater 
success than usual. The Society appeared to be flourishing in a most 
splendid way. They must not, however, be satisfied with the fact that 
membership had incre€bsed by a thousand during the past twelve months. 
The Council, he believed, were of the opinion that they should not relax 
their efforts to obtain new subscribers until they had a membership of 
20,000. He suggested that everyone should use his efforts to get a new 
member, and thus help on the Society’s work. 

Mr. J. Thornborrow (Penrith) had great pleasure in seconding the 
motion, wliich had been so ably put by Mr. Alex. Parker. The report, 
he was sure, was satisfactory from every point of view to the members of 
that great Society. 
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Mr. J. J. Cbidlan asked to be allowed to say a few words before the 
report was adopted. Last year he had had the pleasure of seconding the 
report, and in doing so he had pleaded strongly for a certain point, which 
had not been conceded. They were passing through strenuous times, and 
he was speaking on behalf of the tenant farmer. There were many present 
to whom the amoimt of the entry fees of cattle and horses did not make 
much difference. But when that Society, after the disaster at Darlington, 
decided to raise the entry fees to those members of the Society who made 
the Shows, he thought they took a wrong turning, and his object in raising 
the question to-day was to ask them to retrace their steps. After Darling¬ 
ton their chancellor of the exchequer, Mr. Adeane, had been most pessimistic, 
instead of being optimistic and rel 3 dng on the whole body of members of 
the Society, and had put a tax on that part of the members who made the 
Show. Mr. Adeane had given them some figures, and had told them that 
the cost of providing for a bull at the show was £4 148. 8d. ; that was on 
the debit side. What did he put on the credit side ? Nothing whatever. 
Those bulls, the cattle, horses and other exhibits, helped to make the 
** gate ** successful. Speaking of the cost of exhibiting at the Show, he 
said, in the first place there was the entrance fee of £3, added to which 
there was the railway freight—in his own case, from Gloucestershire, of 
£7 155. 6d. Railway freights were admitted by all to be extortionate. 
What would it cost an exhibitor to send his animals from Cornwall to the 
Newcastle Show ? Then there was the expense of the lierdsman attending 
the Show in charge of the stock. He ventured to think that what was 
justified after the Darlington Show was not justified now. Ho hoped the 
Council would take into consideration before the Show to be held in 1924 
the question of entry fees, and reduce them to what they were before the 
Darlington Show. 

The report was then adopted. 

Election of President. 

The Hon. Ceoil T. Pabkeb proposed : *' That Lieut.-Col. E. W. Stany- 
forth be elected President of the Society, to hold office until the next 
ensuing annual general meeting.(Applause.) Colonel Stanyforth, he 
might tell them, was no novice, for ho had joined the Council of the Society 
in 1891. Previous to that he had been for five years an assistant steward 
at the Show. There could be no question that he was a right and proper 
person to be elected President. It would, he (Mr. Parker) knew, give 
great pleasure to all Governors and Members in the North, and especially 
those in Yorkshire, where Colonel Stanyforth's home was. Therefore it 
W€W with much pleasure that he proposed his election. 

Mr. C. W. Tindall said the only reason that suggested itself to him 
why he had been accorded the privilege of seconding this resolution was 
that he had had the pleasure of being a friend of Colonel Stanyforth for a 
great number of years. He (the speaker) had had the privilege also of 
knowing Colonel Stanyforth’s uncle, whom he had succeeded, and who in 
his day had been one of the most eminent members of the Royal Agricul¬ 
tural Society. Worth was a thing they valued, and work, and he could 
assure those present that no one had earned the position in which they 
proposed to place him more than Colonel Stanyforth. It was fully justified 
by the real work he had done for a great number of years. He had great 
pleasure in seconding the resolution. 

The resolution having been put to the meeting, was passed unani¬ 
mously, 

Lieut.-Col. E. W. Stanytobth said that, in according him that great 
honour, he could only say first that he appreciated very, very much that 
th^^roposer and seconder of the resolution were such old friends of his. 
In Mr. Parker he looked back to one who had given him his first lessons in 
agriculture in the year 1882. Mr. Parker had first introduced him to the 
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Council, he begged to thank him most sincerely. It was a matter of 
^eat satisfaction to him, too, that so old and valued a friend of his as 
Mr. Tindall should second the resolution. What could he say to those 
present ? He did not think there was any honour or position that an 
English gentleman who had given up his time and interest to agriculture 
could value more than that of being elected President of the Royal Agri¬ 
cultural Society. (Applause.) He thanked the meeting from the bottom 
of his heart for the honour they had accorded him that day, and it would 
be his endeavour to fulfil satisfactorily the duties they had placed upon 
him. It w^ perfectly true, as Mr. Parker had said, that he had been 
identified with the Society for a great number of years, and therefore knew 
the ropes. But he was equally aware that that was not all that was 
necessary in one who occupied the position of President of that Society. 
He thought His Royal Highness would agree that it would not be an easy 
task to follow him, and when he looked back at the list of past-Presidents 
arid saw the names of Queen Victoria, King Edward the Seventh, the 
present King, the Prince of Wales, Prince Christian and the Duke of York, 
he thought it was a very difficult task for a humble commoner like himself 
to follow in their footsteps. But it was with the confidence that he could 
rely on the indulgence not only of the members, but of his friends on the 
Council, that he would strive to follow the example of those members of 
the Royal Family and of those noblemen and gentlemen who had in the 
past occupied the presidential chair. It would be his aim to increase the 
popularity, scope and interest of the Society and to fulfil that onerous task. 
He happened to be chosen when the “ Royal ” was going to Newcastle, 
and they could not have selected a place where, he thought, there was more 
likelihood of reaping a golden harvest. Newcastle was an important 
centre, with a large population of its own, and they had always accorded a 
hearty welcome to the Society. He felt that the honour was not only a 
personal one, but was a compliment to the North Country and Yorkshire. 
He sincerely hoped that at the end of his term of office their confidence 
in him would not be shown to have boon misplaced. (Applause.) 

Election o! Trustees. 

The President announced that the following twelve trustees had been 
nominated by the Council in accordance writh the by-laws :— 

H.R.H. the Piinoe of Wales, K.G., York House, St. James's Falaoe, S.W.l. 

H.R.H. the Duke of York, K.O., Buckingham Palace, S.W.l. 

G. Adeane, C.B., Babraham Hall, Cambridge. 

Lord Ailwyn, K.C.V.O., Honlngham, Norwich. 

The Duke of Bedford, K.G., Woburn Abbey, Bedfordshire. 

Sir J. B. Bowen-Jones, Bart., Council House Court, Shrewsbury. 

Col. F. 8. W. Cornwallis, Linton Park, Maidstone, Kent. 

The Earl of Coventry, Croome Court, Severn Stoke, Worcestershire. 

The Duke of Devonshire, K.G., Chatsworth, Bakewell. 

Sir Gilbert Greonall, Bart., C.V.O., Walton Hall, Warrington. 

The Earl of Northbrook, Stratton, Micheldever, Hampshire. 

The Hon. Cecil T. Parker, The Grove, Corsham, Wiltshire. 

On a show of hands they were declared re-elected as trustees, to hold 
office until the next ensuing annual general meeting. 

Election o! Vice-Presidents. 

The Vice-Presidents were elected in a similar manner, their names 
being :— 

0. Coltman-Rogers, Stanago Park, Brampton Bryan. 

Percy Crutchloy, Sunninghill Lodge, Ascot, Bortahlro. 

The Earl of Der^, K.G., Knowsley, Proscot, Lancashire. 

B. M. Greaves, worn, Portmadoc, North Wales. 

Lord Harlech, Brogyntyn, Oswestry. 

Ernest Mathews, C.V.O., LL.D., Little Shardeloes, Amorsham, Bucks. 

The Duke of Portland, K.G., Weibeck Abbey, Worksop. 

The Earl of Powis, Powis Castle, Welshpool, Mont. 

Frederick Reynard, Sunderlandwick, Driffield, Yorkshire. 

The Duke of Richmond and Gordon, K.G., Goodwood, Chichester. 

Lieut-Col. E. W. Stanyferth, Kirk Hammerton Hall. York. 

The Earl of Yarborough, Brocklesby Park, lincolnshire. 
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Election of Anditori. 

It was then moved by Mr. J. J. Cridlan, seconded by Mr. P. L. Gooch, 
and unanimously resolved :—** That the best thanks of the Society be 
tendered to Messrs. Jonas M. Webb, Hubert J. Greenwood and Newell P. 
Squarey for their services as auditois, emd that they be re-elected for the 
ensuing year.*’ 

Elections to the Conncil. 

In accordance with By-law 87, the President reported the names of 
the following ordinary members of Council who had been elected to repre¬ 
sent the several divisions of the Society included in Group B, so that the 
meeting might take cognizance ” of their election :— 

Durham: Chrtatopher Middleton, Vane Terrace, Darlington. 

Yorks, W. Riding (two representatives); Lt.-Col. George R. Lane-Fox, M.P., Bram- 
tiam Park, Boston Spa; 0. Howard Taylor, Middlewood Hall, Barnsley. 

Nottingham : John Bell, Wollaton, Nottingham. 

Leioester: Sir Arthur Q. Hazlerigg, Bart., Noseley Hall, Leloester. 

Rutland: E. Guy Fenwick, North Luifenliam Hall, Stamford. 

Suffolk (two representatives): Fred Smith, Deben Haugh, Woodbrldge; S. B. 
Sherwood, Playford, Ipswich. 

Buckingham: B. J. Gates, Wing Park, Leighton Buzzard. 

Essex (two representatives): Sir Waiter Gllbey, Bart., Elsenham Hal). Elsenham; 
'Fhe Hon. Edward G. Strutt, C.H., Whitelands, Hatfield Peverel. 

London (three representatives); W. W. Chapman, 4 Mowbray House, Norfolk 
Street, W.C.2 ; Frank P. Matthews, 27 Cavendish Square, W.l; F. Hamlyn 
Price, 7 Harley Gardens, S.W.IO. 

Shropshire (two representatives): Altred Mansell, College Hill, Shrewsbury. (One 
vacancy to be fllle«l owing to Lord Harlech's election as Vice-President.) 

Hereford: Arthur P. Turner, Fayre Oakes, Hereford. 

South Wales: Col. C. Venables Llewelyn, Dvsdlnam, Newbridge-on-Wye. 

Devon : Lord Mildmay of Hete, Flete, Ivybrldge. 

Wiltshire: Daniel Combes, Dlnton Manor, Salisbury. 

Surrey: Major Dunbar Kelly, D.S.O., Godlnton, Ashford, Kent. 

Under By-law 83, the Rev. C. H. Brocklebank.of Bartlow House, near Cambridge, has 
also been elected as an additional representative on the Council for the Division oi Cam¬ 
bridgeshire. 

Members’ Snggestions. 

The President having inquircnl if any Goveraor or Member had any 
remark to make or suggestion to offer for'the consideration of the Council, 
Mr. Henry Bridgman (Downeud, Bristol) said he had one suggestion 
to put forward, and that was that the Competitions for Farms, which used 
to be held by the Society, should be started again. He had himself won a 
prize for his farm some years ago, and he was more proud of that than 
anything. In his opinion, one could have no greater ambition than to win 
one of the farm prizes of the Roycd Agricultural Society. 

Thanks to the Retiring President 

Lord HarIiBOH said it gave him the greatest pleasure to rise and propose 
a very hearty vote of thanks to His Royal Highness the Duke of York, 
their retiring President. They on that Council appreciated most highly 
the very active part His Royal Highness had taken in their proceedings 
and also the intelligent interest he had shown in them. He hoped that as 
a Trustee His Royal Highness would continue to take that interest for 
many years to come, and that whenever he could spare the time he would 
come and take part in their discussions. His lordship was sure that His 
Royal Highness would always receive a hearty welcome whenever he came 
to Bedford Square. He had the greatest pleasure in proposing a vote of 
thanks to His Royal Highness. 

Lord Bledisloe said he had been much honoured in being asked to 
second this vote of thanks. The Presidency of His Royal Highness had 
be^ no mere formality. He had been, as probably those present were 
aware, most assiduous in his presidential duties and also in attending the 
Royal Show at Cambridge. His Royal Highness hcd said that many 
thousands of visitors were kept away on account of the weather, but his 
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Lordship thought it would be equally true to say that the presence of His 
Royal Highness at Cambridge had brought many thousands to the Show 
—(applause)—and enabled what was an exceptionally fine exhibition to 
be a financial success. Agriculture, like the Cambridge Show, was very 
much under the weather at the present time, but he ventured to hope and 
believe that the sympathetic and active interest of His Majesty the King 
and other membera of the Royal House would carry them a long way in 
enabling them to face and survive the storm. 

The resolution was then put to the meeting and enthusiastically carried. 

H.R.H. the Duke of York, in acknowledging the vote, said : “ I am 
deeply grateful to Lord Harlech and to Lord Bledisloe for their very 
generous words in moving this last resolution. I can only say how much 
I have enjoyed my year of ofiice as President. I am sure that I have 
learnt a lot about agriculture, and I can assure you that I shall always 
follow the doings of this Society with very much interest. If I can do 
anything to further its interests it will always be a great pleasure to me. 
I thank you again very much.'* (Applause.) 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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IPlagal Jgrmtlttrral S0dctn 0f ^nglanb. 
AWARDS OF PRIZES AT CAMBRIDGE, 

1922. 

ABBREVIATIONS. 

L» First Prize, n.. Second Prize, Third Prize. IV., Fourth Prize. 
V., Fifth Prize. R.N., Reserve Number. H.O., Highly Ck>mmended. 

0., Commended. 


The responsibility for the accuracy of the description or pedigree, and for the 
eligibility to compete of the animals entered in the following classes^ rests 
solely with the Exhibitors. 

Unless otherwise stated, each Prize Animal in the Classes for Horses, Cattle, 
Goats, Sheep, and Pigs, was *^bred by Exhibitor.** 


HORSES. 

Shires. 

No. In Class 1. — Shire Stallions, bom in 1921.^ 

Cata- 

ogue. 

8 t (820.)—Sir Bernard Greenwell, Bt., Harden Park, Woldlnghara, Surrey, for 
Nonnanby Menestrel, bay, bred by Sir Berkeley Sheffield, Bt., Normanby Park, Don¬ 
caster ; 8, Eawton Commander 86020, d. Normanby Rosebud 01330 by Norbury Menestrel 
23543. 

2 n. (filO.)—J. Morris Belcher, Tlbberton Manor, Newport, Salop, for Tibberton Leader, 

bay ; s. Pendley Leader 36071, d. Tlbberton Sccundus Queen 90099 by Bablnglcy Nulll 
Secundus 20993. 

10 m. (£5.)—F. W. Griffin, Boro’ Fen, Peterborough, for Boro’ Surprise, bay, bred by 
J, Whitsed, Boro’ Fen, Peterborough; a. Rowln^n Recruit 35145, d. Hemington 
Princess 74754 by Prospect Prince Albert 21772. 

3 B. N.—H. W. Bishop and J. W. Measures, Pendley Stock Farms, Tring, for Pendley 

Goldmine, 

a C.—1. 6,12. 


Class 2.— Shire Stallions, born in 1920. 

19 L (£20, & R. N. lor Champion.*) —J. Morris Belcher, Tlbberton Manor, Newport. 
Salop, for nbberton Blood Royal 38580, bay, bred by E. J. Knobbs, Leigh, Stoke-on- 
Trent ; 8. Blood Royal 2nd 33733, d. Baroness 101183 by Pethills Forest Prince 28065. 

29 a (£10.)— E. Savage, Tlie Old Hall, Qroby, Leicester, for Lunesdale Banker 38369, 
bay, bred by William Taylor <fe Sons, Launds Farm, Hornby, Lancaster; a. Langriok 
Duke 33310, d. Hornby Belle 93072 by Kingsley 30591. 

18 Za (£5.)—J. H. Appleby & Sons, Stud Farm, Tixali, Stafford, for Bradgate Viscount 
38054, brown, bred by C. W. Kellock, Audlem, Cheshire; «. Audlem Royalist 32980, 
d, Audlem Encore 80259 by Eaton Nunsuch 27301. 

27 a N. — John Measures, Dunsby Hall, Bourne, Linos., tor Lincoln Martian, 
a 0.—23, 25. C.— 20, 22, 28. 

Class 3.— Shire Stallions, bom in 1919. 

88 L (£20, St Champion.*)— James Gould, Crouchley Hall, Lyram, Cheshire, for Herontye 
Buioot 37494, brown, bred by Andrew Devitt, Herontye, Sussex ; a. Champion’s Goal¬ 
keeper 30290, d, Buttington Bluebell 80784 by Kempston Buscot 21505. 

41 a (£10.) — Thomas Jackson, Stud Farm, Shustoke, Birmingham, for Anstey Forest 
Mi^mnm 37075, brown, bred by the late A. Nleld, Packington, Ashby-do-la-Zouch ; 
a. Sundridge Coming King 38508, d. Culland Bounce 88070 by Moors Lion 27595. 

36 m. (£6.)—A. H. Clark Son, Moulton Eaugate, Spalding, for Moulton Bank Manager 
37088, brown, bred by C. A. Banks, Fulney, Spalding; a. Warton Draughtsman 27895, 
d. Bonny 101014 by McRx)bert 2na 32507. 

^7 a a— Thomas Ewart, Dunsmore Stud Farm, Rugby, for Dunsmore SpeoiaL 
aC.—39, 44. 0.-33,34,43. 


»Prizes given by the Shire Horse Society. 

* Champion Gold Medal, and £5 to the Reserve, given by the Shire Horse Society for 
the best Stallion in Classes 1 to 8. A Prize of £5 is also given bv the Shire Horse Society 
to the Breeder of the Champion Stallion, provided the Breeder is a Member of the Shire 
Horse Society, and the Dam of the animal is registered in the Shire Horse Stud Book. 
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Class 4 .—Shire Fillies, horn in 1921.' 

62 L (£20, & R. N. for Champion.*) — Sir Arthur Niorolson, Hlghfleld Hall, T^ek, Staffs, 
for Leek Pearl, brown; «. Champion's Goalkeeper 30296, d. Jxivk Destiny 85505 
(Coronation 7th 29263. 

46 II. (£10.)—The Ashby Folville Stud, Ashby Folvllle, Melton Mowbray, for Folville 

Empress, brown, bred by A. M. Green, Brentinsby, Melton Mowbray; «. Monks Green 
Friar 35801, d. Colnoy Alberta ^953 Ip King of Tandrldge 24351. 

65 ni, (£6.) — D. K. Steadman, The Maesydd, Pool Quay, Welshpool, for Mallwyd Pride, 
brown, bred by T. Wannop, Knowlend, Audley, Newca?;tle, Staffs.; s. Harboro’ Null! 
Secundus 33231, d. Knowlend Princess Tandrldge 93947 bp King of Tandrldge 24351. 

47 R. N.—A. n. Clark & son, Moulton Eaugate, Spalding, for Moulton Abbot’s Fancy. 

H.O.—66. C-—46. 

Class 5 .—Shire Fillies, bom in 1920. 

68 I. (£20.)— J. H. ArPLEBY & Sons, Stud Farm, Tixall, Stafford, for Bradgate Sheba 107197, 
bay ; «. Pcndley I^cader 35071, d. Clumber Sheba 59862 by Boyal Derby 16933. 

61 n. (£10.)—A. H. Clark & Son, Moulton Eaugatc, Spalding, for Moulton Messenger’s 

Princess 109180, bay; a. King's Messenger 81562, d. Moulton Victor’s Duchess 82337 
' bp Moulton Victor King 28590. 

64 ni. (£6.) —G. R. C. Foster, Anstey Hall, Trumpington, Cambridge, for Torrells Princess 
Rose 110328, bay, bred by the late J. Carson, Manor House, King's Sutton, Banbury; 
8. CrosBinoor Prince Forester 33868, d. Harlow Hose 93476 bp Coleshlll Forester 24149. 

62 R. N.— The Duke op Devonshire, K.G., Chatsworth, Bakewell, for Chatsworth Maud. 
H. C.—59, 60, 66. 

Class 7 .—Shire Mares, horn in or after 1918, with Foals at foot, 

79 1. (£20, & Champion.*)— Sir Arthur Nicholson, JElighflcld Hall, Leek, Staffs., for Leek 

Queen 98929, bay, born in 1918 ; a. Champion's Clansman 20221, d. lloycroft Forest 
(jiioen 75H32 bp liatcliffo Forest King 23622. [Foal bp Pendley Footprint 37728.] 

77 II (£10.) —F. W. Griffin, Boro, Fen, Peterborough, for Boro* Graceful 97104, dark bay, 
born in 1918, bred by John Vaughan, The Moors, Welshpool; «. Moors Kitchener 25443, 
d. Moors Choice 78901 bp Childwick Champion 22215. [Foal bp Rowington Recniit 
35145.] 

80 m. (£5.)— Thomas Simpson, Haynes, Bedford, for Pendley Woodlark 99588, bay, born 

in 1918, bred by T. A. Howse, Crompton Chaulden Farm, Boxmoor; s. Childwick 
C!hampion 22215, d. Rowlngton Woodlark 79377 bp Woodreeve 24772. [Foal bp Wootton 
Coronation 35323.] 

76 R. N. —G. R. C. Foster, Anstey Hall. Trumpington, Cambridge, for Knapthorpe Princeu. 
BL C.—74. 

Class 8 .—Shire Mares, bom in or before 1917, with Foals at foot, 

86 I. (£20.) —J- H. Appleby & Sons, Stud Farm, Tixall, Stafford, for Bridgford Briar Queen 
101841, bay, born in 1917, bred by H. Hiddcrley, Creswell Farm, Stafford ; s. Nor- 
manby Briar King 32672, d. Bridgford Queen of the Forest 84130 bp Ivy Forest Chief 
23390. [Foal by Rowlngton Recruit 35145.] 

104 n. (£10 .)—Owen Williams, Crossways, Cowbridge, for Torrells Bohemian Girl 96026, 
bay, born in 1917, bred by the late J. Carson, Torrells Hall, Willingale, Ongar; «. Sand- 
side Sensation 33518, d, Norbury Bohemian Girl 75448 bp Dowsby Forest King 27258. 
[Foal by Herontye Goalkeeper 37496.J 

03 IIL (£5.) — G. R. C. Foster, Anstey Hall, Trumpington, Cambridge, for Claypole Dray 
Queen 80920, brown, born in 1914, bred by L. Atkinson, Postland, Peterborough; «. 
Goadby Drayman 27367 d. Thrapston Empress 72732 by Gaer, Conqueror 25218. [Foal 
bp March King 34055.J 

89 R. N.—A. H. Clark & Son, Moulton Eaugate, Spalding, for Moulton Victor’s Queen. 

H. C.~-90, 99. C.—97, 98, 100. 

Class 9 .—Shire Colt Foals, the produce of Mares entered in Class 7 or 8.' 

105 L (£10.)— J. H. Appleby A Sons, Stud Farm, Tixall, Stafford, for bay, born April 24 ; 
8. Rowlngton Recruit 35145, d. Bridgford Briar Queen 101841 by Normanby Briar King 
32672. 

109 n. (£5.)—G. R. C. Foster, Anstey Hall, Trumpington, Cambridge, for bay, bom March 
1; 8. King Norbury 35761, d. Hag Star 98423 by Alfred of Sundridge 32972. 

116 in. (ite.)— Sir Arthur NiOHoisoN, Hlghfleld Hall, Leek, Staffs, for brown, bora February 
14 : 8, Pendley Footprint 37728, d. Leek Queen 98929 bp Champion’s Clansman 29221. 

110 R. N.—G. R. C. Foster, for bay. 

H. 0.— 108,112,114. 0.— 117. 


» Prises given by the Shire Horse Society. 

» Champion Gold Medal, and £5 to the Reserve, given by the Shire Horse Society for 
the best Mare or Filly in Classes 4 to 8. A Prise of £5 is also given by the Shire Horse Society 
to the Breeder of the Champion Mare or Filly, provided the Breeder is a Member of the Shire 
Horse S<^ety, and the Dam of the animal is registered in the Shire Horse Stud Book. 
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Class 10 .—Shirt Filly Foala, (he product of Marta erUertd in Claaa 7 or 8.* 

123 L (£10.)~Thb Dukb or Dbvovshirb, K.G., Chat^worth, Bakewell, for bay, boro 
April 12; $. Field Marshal 5th 85627, d. Chatsworth Marian 84811 by ]h*lar Tuck 4th 
81447. 

127 n. (£5.)— Oborob Locklkt, Suromerhlll Farm, Whltgreave, Stafford, for bay, bom 
51arch 27; «. Pendley Leader 85071, d. Banton Heiress 95118 by Banton Forest King 

124 in. (£3.)—O. R. C. Foster, Anstey Hall, Tnimpington, Cambridge, for bay, bora 
May 10: f. March King 34055, d. Clas^te Dray Queen ^20 by Goadby^Drayman 27367. 

119 B. If.— Owen Williams, Crossways, Cowbrldge. 
a C.—129. 

Class 11. —Shirt Oddinga {by registered sires) bom in or before 1919.^ 

187 1. (£20.)—B. A. Cleminson, Rawcliffe Manor, Skelton Road, York, for Elma Darkle^ 
black, Imrn In 1917, bred by George Kendrew, Elm Uoiipe, Northallerton ; s. Lincoln 
Dray King 31590, d. Neasham Forest Maid 61301 by Ivy Forest Clilef 23890. 

156 U. (£10.>—W. T. Roberts, 83, Bedford Street South, Liverpool, for Rags, bay, bom 
in 1918, bred by F. W. Griffin, Boro’ Fen, Peterborough; s. Boro’ Future King 33045, 
d. Boro* Rosebriar 77120 by Bridge SoIIars Jupiter 27127. 

165 III. (£5.)— Oborok 0. Marsh, Mount Pleasant, Liverpool, Speke, for Prince, brown,^ 
born in 1918. bred by Mrs. Nield, Manor Bouse, Packington, Ashby-de-la-Zourh ; 
Sussex Masteridece 82848, d. Culland Jewel 88072 by Brailsford All We Want 25073. 

167 R. N.— Thomas Simpson, Haynes, Bedford, for Sir Robert 

H. C.—136, 140, 142, 140, 149. 0.—145, 151. 

Clydesdales. 

Class 12, — Clydesdale Stallions, bom in 1921,* 

162 I. (£20. & Champion.’)— James Kilpatrick, Craigie Mains, Kilmarnock, for Craigie 
McQuaid, brown, bred by McQuald Bros., Drumjargon; «. Bonnie Buchlyvio 14032, 
d. Queen Elizabeth 41476 by Everlasting 11331. 

166 IL (£10.)— Andrew M. Montgomery, Nether Hall, Castle Douglas, for St. Louis, bay, 
bred by James Hall, Cranna, Rothie Norman; $. Carry On 19655, d. Anita 47888 by 
Baron’s Stamp 17100. 

169 m. (£6.)— David Adams, Auchencralg, Dumbarton, for bay, bred by John P. Sleigh, 
St. John’s Wells, Fyvie ; ». Dunure Footprint 15203, d. Wells Mascal 49008 by Hillhead 
Chief 10774. 

161 R. N.— James Gray, Blrkenwood, Klppen Station. 

Class 13. —Clydesdale Stallions, bom in 1920. 

169 I. (£20, & R. N. for Champion.’)— Albert James Marshall, Bridgehank. Stranraer, for 
Bridgebank Morning Star 20515, black; $, Tho Dunure 16839, d. Miss McAllister 50860 
by Dunure Footprint 15203. 

171 iL (£10.)— Andrew M. Montgomery, Nether Hall, Castle Douglas, for R.I.C. 20638, 
bay, bred by J. and li. Cocker, Hill of Petty, Fyvie ; t. Hiawatha Again 18765, d. Lorna 
40640 by Baron Ideal 14585. 

168 IIL (£6.)— James Kilpatrick, Jun., Hawkrigg House, Wlgtouj^for Hawkrigg Evergreen 
20589, bav, bred by Dr. Kelso, Hawthorn Bank, Broxburn ; s. Bonnie Bueblyvie 14032, 
d. l.Ady Allandale 43320 by Allandale 12418. 

172 R. N. — Douglas D. Murray, The Dene, Seaham Harbour, for Seabam Ringleader. 

Class 14. —Clydesdale Stallions, bom in 1919. 

173 I. (£20.)—Charles Aitkenhrad, Carr House Farm, Now Seaham, Co. Durham, for 
^ord 20334, black, bred by K. J. Ebdon Elford, ChatMll; s. Dunure Footprint 15203, 
d. Elford Lady Mary 60111 by Scotland’s Favourite 16808. 

176 n. (£10.)— Andrew M. Montgomery, Nether Hall, Castle Douglas, for Dunure Exactly. 
20313, black bred by Willlnm Dunlop, Dunure Mains, Ayr; s. Dunure Independence 
18706, d. Sarcelle 26861 by Everlasting 11331. 

Class 15. —Clydesdale Fillies, bom in 1921. 

181 L (£2(L ft Champion.’)— Douglas D. Murray, The Dene, Seaham Harbour, for Queen 
o’ the Law, dark brown ; «. Craigie Litigant 19071, d. Queen o’ the Ring 46008 by Dunure 
Footprint 16203. 

180 n. (£10.)— James Kilpatrick, Craigie Mains, Kilmarnock, for bay, bred by Thomas 
Millar, Burnbank. Symington; s. Craigie Litigant 19071, d. Burnbank Forest Queen 
by Craigie Hallmark 18667. 

179 in. (£5.)—J. E. Kerr, Harviestoun Castle, Dollar, for Harviettonn Florence, blaok; 
s. Dunure Footprint 15203, d. Fiona 43334 by Royal Favourite 10630. 

»Frizes given by the Shire Horse Society. 

• Prizes given by the Clydesdale Horse Society. 

* Champion Silver Medal given by the Clydesdale Horse Society for the best Stallion In 

Classes 12-14. 

’ Champion Silver Medal given by the C!lydesdale Horse Society for the best Mare or Filly 

In Classee 15-17. 
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Class 18, —Clydeaddle FiUiea, bom in 1920. 

186 h (ISO.)— Alexander Murdoch, East Hailaide, Hallside, Glasgow, for Opbelia, black, 
Sr®?. Maxwell, Warrix, Irvine; #. CraJgle Litigant 19071, d. Warrlx Gipsy 

Maid 50894 bp Dunure Footprint 16203. a 

182 ^ (BIO.H-David Adams, Auchcncraig, Dumbarton, for Kato* bay, bred by James 
Steven, Cawdercuilt, Maryhill; t. Dunure Expression 19103. d. Alice 68063 by Baron 
Dollar 15133. 

186 in. (£5.) —Douglas D. Murray, The Dene, Seaham Harbour, for Seabam Osprey, 
brown; r. Dunure Footprint 16203, d. Silver Blossom 42888 by Hiawatha 10067. 

184 R. H.---JAME8 Kilpatrick, Craigie Mains, Kilmarnock, for Craigie Fairmaid. 

Class 17. —Clydesdale Fillies, bom in 1919. 

188 L (£80, & R. N. for Champion.*) —J. E. Kerr, Harvicstonn Castle, Dollar, for Harviesionn 
Princess, brown; «. Dunure Footprint 16203, d. Harviestoun Phyllis 37631 by Royal 
Favourite 10630. 

189 n. (£10.)— James Kilpatrick, Craigie Mains, Kilmarnock, for Craigie Mermaid, bay, 
bred by James Sloan, Dormieston, Tarboiton; a. Craigie Litigant 19071, d. Maud Mariner 
46466 by Montrave Mariner 17393. 

187 ni. (£6.) —Charles Aitkbnuead, Carr House Farm, New Seaham, Co. Durham, for 
Boquhan Eleotra, bay, bred by the late Stephen Mitchell, Boquhan, Klppen; s. Apukwa, 
14567, d. Boquhan Heather 48648 by Baron of Buclityvie 11263. 

Class 18. —Clydesdale Geldings (by registered sires), bom in or before 1919.* 

200 L (£20.)— Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd., 96, Morrison Street, 
Glasgow, for Jim Scott, brown, bom in 1918, bred by James Scott, Ascurry, Forfar; s. 
Carbrook Buchlyvle 18273. 

196 n. (£10.)— Jambs Kilpatrick, Craigie Mains, Kilmarnock, for WilUe, black, bom in 
1014, bred by John Cooper, Muohalls, Stonehaven ; «. Dunedin 12051. 

195 IIL (£5.) — James Fleming, Barns of Claverhoiise, Dundee, for bay, bora in 1918, bred 
by George McConachle, Lower Auchmili, Kinnoir, Uothiemay; $. Parona 18481. 

202 R. N.— Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd., for Top Line. 

H. C.—192, 197. 


Sufiolks. 

Class 19. — Suffolk Stalliona, bom in 1921.® 

205 L (£20.)— ^The Exors. of the late Lord Manton, Sudbourae Hall, Orford, Suffolk, 
for Sudbourae Banker 5335, bred by the late Lord Manton ; e. Sudbourae Beau Brocade 
4235, d. Bawdspy i^osy 8010 by Bawdsey Sickleman 4023. 

207 II. (£10.)—The Exors. of the late Lord Manton, for Sudbourae Basil 5332, bred 
by iiie late Lord Manton ; s. Sudbourae Bean Brocade 4235, d. Selina 0323 by Angus 4436. 

209 m. (£5.)—T. W. Wilson A Sons, Ltd., Uadlelgh, Suffolk, for Hadleigh Count 5380; 
t. Sudbourae Bellum 4631, d. Countess 0262 by Morston Wallace 3087. 

203 R N.—F. Claude Branwhite, The Hall, West Bergholt, Colchester, for Bergbolt Gun¬ 
smith. 

a c.—210. 

Class 20. — Suffolk Stallions, born in 1920. 

215 L (£20.)— Arthur T. Pratt, Morston Hall, Trimley, Ipswich, for Horstead Punchinello 
6006, bred by Mrs. G. C. Nevilie, Horstead Hall, Norwich; s. Sudbourae Beau Brocade 
4235, d. Nimble 8767 by Cicero 4135. 

214 a (£10.)— The Exors. op the late Lord Manton, Sudbourae Hall, Orford, Suffolk, 
for Culpbo Chieftain 5151, bred by O. P. Watkins, Culpho Hall, Ipswich; a. Sudbourae 
Beauchlef 4216, d. Sunshine bloggy 5842 by Sunsliine 2734. 

210 UL (£6.)— William Woodgate, Fairflold, Framllngham, for Blaokmore Hopeful 5206, 
bred by J. H. Hull, Jerlclio, Ingatostone; s. Bawdsey Sickleman 4023, d. Grange Mer¬ 
maid 8005 by Sudbourae Arabl 3287. 

211 a N.— Samuel FitzRoy, Hawstead Lodge, Bury St. Edmunds, for Sadbourne Bandolier, 
a C.—212. 

Class 21. —Suffolk Stallions, bom in 1919. 

222 L (£20, & Champion,*)— The Exors. of the late Lord Manton, Sudbourae Hail, 
Orford, Suffolk, for Sudbourae Premier 4963, bred by the late Lord Manton ; «. Sudbourae 
Beau Brocade 4235, d. Sudbourae Moonlight 8623 by Sudbourae Peter 3055. 

220 n. (£10.)— James Forrest, Tattlngstone Hall, Ipswich, for Tattingstone Bean Eipiit 
4027 ; «. Sudbourae Beauchlef 4215, d. Tattlngstone Omen 8330 by Decider 3005. 

221 UL (£6.)—WiLUAM Gough, Fornham All Saints, Bury St. Edmunds, for Fornham 
Beatty 4942; s. Sudbourae J^au Brocade 4235, d. Fornham Beatrice 6732 by Sudbourae 
Arab 8300. 

227 a N.— Windsor D. Parker, Clopton Hall, Woolplt, Suffolk, for Darsham Bellboy. 


* Champion Silver Medal given by the Clydesdale Horse Society for the best Mare or Filly 
In Classes 16-17. 

* Prizes given by the Clydesdale Hor«ie Society. 

* Prizes given by the Suffolk Horse Society. 

«The ** Corporation " Silver Challenge Cup, value £50, given for annual competition by the 
Suffolk Horse Society for the best Stallion in Classes 10-22. 
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Class 22.— Suffolk Stallions, hom in or before 1918.1 

287 I. (£20, ft R. N. for Champion.*)— Arthur T. Pratt, Morston Hall, Trimley, Ipswloh 
for Monton Connaught 4590, born in 1914, bred by W. H. Allen, Harkatead Hall, Ipswloh ; 
8. Orwell Decider 4431, d. Ewarton Derby 6661 by Bentley Warrior 2898. 

234 n. (£10.) —^A. Preston Jones, Mickleover House, Derby, for Preston Khedive 4480, 
bom in 1915, bred by John Sherwood, Ipswich; «. Sudbourne Arab! 8287, d. Ruby 7841 
^ Sproughton Gold Ring 3347. 

235 HI. (£6.)~-Si>ward W. Long, Fakenham, Norfolk, for Horstead Vanguard 4784, bom 
in 1918, bred by the Exors. of the late A. M. Threadkell, Dallinghoo, Wickham Market; 
8. Morston Gold Guard 4234, d, Tattingstone Maisle 7697 by Bawdsey Harvester 3076. 

233 R. N. — William Gouqh, Fomham Ail Saints, Bury St. Edmunds, for Fornham Rifleman. 
H.C.—231. 


Class 23. —Suffolk FiUiea, bom in 1921. ^ 

244 L (£80.)— Sir Cuthbbrt Quiltbr, Bt., Bawdsey Manor, Woodbrldge, for Bawdsey 
Sappho 11850 ; 8. Earl Gray 4219, d. Bawdsey Minerva 6449 by Bawdsey Harvester 3076. 

247 n. (£10.)—E. S. Tomlinson, North Rauceby, Sleaford, for Rauoeby Dorothy 11626; 
8. Honham Aerolite 4343, d. Rougham Dolly 8584 by Blackboiirn Dragon 4070. 

245 m. (£5.)—A. Carlyle Smith, Sutton Hall, Woodbrldge, for Ashmoor Aquilegia 11318; 
8. Bawdsey Hay 4188, d. Ashmoor Anemone 8903 by Sudbourne Arab 8300. 

H. C.—248. C.—246. 

Class 24. —Suffolk Fillies, born in 1920. 

267 L (£20.)— Sir Cuthbert Quiltbr, Bt., Bawdsey Manor, Woodbrldge, for Bawdsey 
Peeress 10810 ; «. Earl Gray 4219, d. Bawdsey Duchess 7490 by Bawdsey Harvester 3076. 

260 n. (£10.)—^A. Garlylb Smith, Sutton Hall, Woodbrldge, for Ashmoor Aconite 10922; 

«. Bawdsey Hay 4188, d. Ashmoor Anemone 8903 by Sudbourne Arab 3300. 

262 in. (£6.)-~A. G. Weloh, Worlingham, Becclcs, for Sudbourne Aura 10162, bred by 
the late Lord Manton, Sudbourne Hall, Orford ; s. Sudbourne Beau Brocade 4236, a. 
Sudbourne Armada 8519 by Sudbourne Peter 3953. 

268 R. N.— Sir Cuthbert Quiltbr, Bt., for Bawdsey Pledge. 

H. C.—248, 251, 252. C.—255. 

Class 25. —Suffolk Fillies, born in 1919. 

268 L (£20, ft Champion.*) —A. Carlyle Smith, Sutton Hall, Woodbrldge, for Ashmoor 
Bessie 10367 ; «. Sudbourne Arab 3309, d. Ashmoor Belle by Taylor’s Majestic 3327. 

207 H. (£10.)— Sir Cuthbert Quilter, Bt., Bawdsey Manor, Woodbrldge, for Bawdsey 
Porcelain 10404; s. Earl Gray 4219, d, Bawdsey China Doll 2nd 7252 by Bentley War 
Cnr 3028. 

264 ni. (£5.)~Thb Exors. of the late Lord Manton, Sudbourne Hall, Orford, Suffolk, 
for Ringshall Cavell 10080, bred by W. C. Hitohcock, Ringshall, Stowmarket; s. Freston 
Marshal 4420, d. Skipper 8016 by Weston Viotory^2963. 

269 R. N.—^A. G. WELCH, Worlingham, Beccles, for' Worlingham Star. 

H. C.—270. C.—263, 266. 

Class 26.— Suffolk Mares, bom in or after 1917, with Foals at foot* 

279 I. (£20, ft R.N. lor Champion.')— Sir Cuthbert Quiltbr, Bt., Bawdsey Manor, Wood- 
bridge, for Bawdsey Hayseed 9496, boro In 1917 ; ». Bawdsey Hay 4188, d. Cliff Blossom 
6180 by Boulge Conqueror 2667. [Foal by Framlingham Allenby 4826.] 

276 IL (£10.)— The Exors. or the late Lord Manton, Sudbourne Hall, Orford, Suffolk, 
for Ashmoor Bellona 9448, boro in 1917, bred by A. Carlyle Smith, Sutton Hall, Wood- 
bridge ; 8. Sudbourne Arab, 3309, d. Ashmoor Belle by Taylor’s Majestic 3327. [Foal 
by Sudbourne Beau Brocade 4235.] 

278 in. (£5.)— Saxton W. A. Noble, Wretham Hall, Thetford, for Cherry 9656, bora in 
1917, bred by Cordy S. Wolton, Lavenham Hall; 8. Clarion 3663, d. Aldringham Christa- 
bel 7450 Smith’s Redwald 8346. [Foal by Mendham Gold Boy 4225.] 

280 R. N.—J. T. Thistlbton Smith, Pudding Norton Hall, Fakenham, for Framlingham Chio. 

H. C.—274. C.—277. 

Class 27. —Suffolk Mares, bom in or before 1916, with Foals at foot, 

284 L (£20.)— Sir Cuthbbrt Quiltbr, Bt., Bawdsey Manor, Woodbrldge, for Bawdsey 
Jnno 8911, born in 1910; «. Bawdsey Harvest King 3870, d. Sutton Venus 6603 m 
H ewitt's Mars 2434. [Foal by Framlingham Allenby 4826.] 

282 n. (£10.)— The Exors. of the late Lord Manton, Sudbourne Hall, Orford, Suffolk, 
for Bawdsey Cleopatra 8636, bora in 1015, bred by Sir Cuthbert Quilter, Bt., Bawdsey 
Manor, Woodbrldge; 8. Sudbourne Arab! 3287, d. Bawdsey Empress 7017 by Bawdsey 
Harvester 3070. [Foal by Sudbourne Beau Brocade 4235.] 

* Prizes given by the Suffolk Horse Society. 

• The " Corporation ” Silver Challenge Cup, value £60, given for annual competition by 
theiSuffolk Horse Society for the best Stallion in Classes 10-22. 

• Champion Prize of £10 given by the Suffolk Horse Society for the best More or Filly in 
Classes 23-27. 

* Prizes given by the Suffolk Agricultural Association, through the Cambridge Local 
Committee. 
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A* Smith, Sutton Hall, Woodbridgo, for Ashmoor Anemone 8908, 

Jy Bawdry Hay Cook’s Ironside 2769. [Foal 

S’ n’ ^®®®®RT W. Dakino, White Hall, Thorpe>le*Soken, for Monton Millioent. 

H. 0.—286. C.—283, 287. 


Class 28. —Suffolk Colt Foals, the produce of Mares in Classes 26 or 27.' 

291 I. (£M.)— Sir Cuthbert Quilter, Bt., Bawdsey Manor, Woodhridge, for colt bom 
0^0 ’ i' ^^’raiiilinKham Allenby 4820, d. Bawdsey Hayseed 0496 by Bawdsey Hay 4188. 

Til Gutiibert Quilter, Bt., for colt bom Febmary 24; «. Framlingham 

-Sawdscy Juno 8911 by Bawdsey Harvest King 3879 
293 m. (^.) —S. AND H. SCRIMQEOUR, Blyford Hall, Halosworth, Suffolk, for colt bora 
March 11 ; «. Sudbourne Beau Brocade 42.35, d. Blyford Searchlight 8407 by Smith’s 
Saturn 2653. 

290 R. N.— Saxton W. A. Noble, Wretham Hall. Thetford. 

H. 0.-294. 


Class 29.— Suffolk Filly Foals, the produce of Mares in Classes 26 or 27.® 

29ft I. (£10.)— The Exors. op the late Lord Manton, Sudboiirne Hall, Orford, Suffolk, 
for Ally born January 10, bred by the late Lord Manton; s. Sudbourae Beau Brocade 
4235, d. Ashmoor Bollona 9448 by Sudbourae Arab 3309. 

299 IL (£6.)—J. T. Tiiistleton Smith, Pudding Norton Hall, Fakenham, for filly born 
March 21; s. Knight Errant 4523, d. Framlingham Chic 9520 by Framlingham Favour 

295 III. (£3.) — Frank J. Cullen, Cresslng Temple, Braintree, Essex, for filly bom April 9 ; 
8. Bawdsey Sickleman 4023, d. Kitten 10356 by Woolverstone Checkmate 4683. 

300 B. N.— J. T. Thistleton Smith. 

Class 30. — Suffolk Oeldings, by registered sires, born in or before 1919.' 

303 I. (£20.)— Bertram P. French, Debach House, Woodhridge, for Major, bom in 1916, 
bred by W. Woodgate, Framlingham; s. Badingham Epstart 3847, d. Badlngham 
Diamond 6563 by Fornham Cornet 3371. 

806 11. (£10.)— Arthur T. Pratt, Morston Hall, Trimley, Ipswich, for Proctor, born in 
1916, bred by S. Dawson, Stratton Hall, Ipswich; s. Morston Gold Guard 4234, d. 
Stratton Brisk 5394 by Homocea 2634. 

804 R. N.— William Gough, Fornham All Saints, Bury St. Edmunds, for Fornham Pax. 

H. C.—307, 308. C.—301. 


Percherons.® 

Class 31. — Percheron Colts or Fillies, born in 1921. 

317 I. (£20.)— Lt.-Col. David Davies, M.P., Broneirlon, Llandinam, Mont., for Dinam 
Espoir, dark grey colt; «. Prescient 126226, d. Nature B 66 by Jorat F 86748. 

324 n. (£10.)— Henry R. Overman, Brampton Ash, Market Harborough, for Brampton 
Eve B 431, dark grey filly ; «. Lagor B. 1., d. Irene B 23 5y Glamarz F 64207. 

323 III. (£5.) — Henry R. Overman, for Brampton Eunice B 430, grey filly; «. Lagor B 1, 
d. Nodale B 22 by Jolnvlllc F 88611. 

321 R. N. — Aubrey W. Handy, Haycroft, Sherborne. Northleach, for River Vanmda. 

H. 0.—322. C.—311. 314, 320. 

Class 32. — Percheron Stallions, born in 1919 or 1920. 

838 I. (£20.) — Henry Overman, Klpton House, Weasenham, King’s Lynn, for Bargaly 
Chieft^n B 16, grey, bora In 1919, bred by Col. John McKie, D.S.O., Castle Douglas; 
8, Misanthrope B 6, d, Quercia B 63 by Fler-a-Bras F. 65250. 

840 IL (£10.)—F. W. D. ROBINSON, Roos Hall, Beccles, for Brampton Chanticleer B 25, 
dark grey, born in 1910,bred by Henry R. Overman, Brampton Ash, MarketHarborough; 
8. Misanthrope B 5, d. Oleandre B 17 by Kaptif F 92900. 

331 III. (£5, & Champion.*)— Mrs. Robert Emmet, Moreton Paddox, Moretou Morrell, 
Warwick, for Greyling Unique B 71, grey, bora in 1020; «. Nonius B 4, d. Quosquette B 6 
by Lagor F 100512. ^ ^ , 

835 R. N. & R. N. for Champion.*— The Hachb Stud, Bulstrode, Gerrards Cross, Bucks, 
for Haohe Umslopwaas. 

H. 0.—387. a—332, 339. 


» Prizes given by the Suffolk Horse Society. 

* Frizes given by the Suffolk Agricultural Association, through the Cambridge Local 
Committee. 

* £100 towards these Prizes were given by the British Percheron Horse Society. 

* Perpetual Challenge Cup, value Fifty Guineas, given by the British Perdieron Horse 
Society for the best Two-year<old Percheron Stallion in Class 82 born in Great Britain, 
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Class 88 .—Percheron Stallions, bom in or before 1918. 

844 I. (£20, & Champion.*)—Mas. Eobert Ehmet, Moreton Paddox. Moreton Morrell, 
Warwick, for Rbnm B 53, grey, bom in 1917, bred by M. Chopin, .La Bigottiere, Mortagne. 
France ; <. Lagor F 100512, d. Mazurka F 105941 by Hucliofr F 77760. 

850 IL (£10, & R. N. tor Champion. *)~Henry Overman, Klpton House, Weasenham, 
King's Lynn, for Misanthrope B 5, grey, bom In 1912, bred by M. Bourlier, Bt. Martin, 
D’Kcubler, Laigle, France; a. Boguet ex Lapeur F 60641, d. Bantone F 60822 by Rival 
F 45065. 

846 m. (£5.)— Mrs. Robert Emmet, for Salax B 157, grey, bom In 1918, bred by M. C!hau> 
mont. La Baudrannidre, Revlllon, France; a. Instar F 78857, d. Sentinclle F 62760 by 
Castel F 48964. 

343 R. N.—Co-operative Wholesale Society, I/ed., Estate Office, Coldham, Wisbech, tor 
Salammbo. 

B. 0.—347, 849. 0.'-842. 


Class 84 .—Percheron Fillies, born in 1920. 

356 I. (£20, & Champion.^)— Henry R. Overman, Brampton Ash, Market Harborough, tor 
Brampton DianiL grey ; a. Misanthrope B 5, d. Quarteletto B 19 by Simon F 99810. & 

354 U. (£10, ft R. N. for Champion.*)— Mrs. Robert Emmet, Moreton Paddox, Moreton 
Morrell, Warwick, lor Greyling Unieme B 238, grey; a. Nonius B 4, d. Malaria B 10 hy 
Inegal P 79874. 

853 HI. (£6.)—Thomas Cook, Hobland House, Bradwell, Gt. Yarmouth, tor Hobland CbOle 
B 282, CToy ; a. Misanthrope B 6, d. Qnanuse B 57 by Lyoaon F 104544. 

352 R. N.-^ohn Chi vers, Wyohfleld, Cambridge, tor Histon Belle. 


Class 86 .—Percheron Fillies, born in 1919. 

360 I. (£20.)— Henry R. Overman, Brampton Ash, Market Harborough, tor Brampton 
Caroline B 95, dark grey ; a. Orabrlon F 124151, d. Irene B 23 by Clamarz F 64207. 

359 U. (£10.) — Mrs. Robert Emmet, Moreton Paddox, Moreton Morrell, Warwick, tor 
Torsade B 433, grey, bred by M. Vaux, Breull, St. Jouln de Blavon, France ; a. Polygone 
F 125447, d. Pantoiifle F 127769 by Latin F 100016. 

857 HI. (£5.)— John Chivers, Wychdeld, Cambridge, tor Histon Lady B 209, dark grey; 

a. Misanthrope B 5, d. Quortes B 188 by Fler-a-Bras 65250. 

366 R. N.— Charles P. Ackers, Huntley Manor, Gloucester, tor Tarentixie. 


Glass 86. — Percheron Mares, with Foals at foot, 

870 I. (£20, ft Champion.*)— Mrs. Robert Emmet, Moreton Paddox, Moreton Morrell, 
Warwick, tor Messaline B 211, grey, born In 1912, bred bv M. Demango, Biavette, Barvllle, 
Mortagne, France ; a. Douvreur-ex-Couvreur F 58835, d. Paquerette F 87642 by Voltlgeur 
F 44388. [Foal by Rhum B 63.J 

381 U. (£10, ft R. N. lor Champion.') —Miss R. M. Harrison, Maer Hall, Newcastle, Staffs, 
for ^tana B 90, grey, born In 1916, bred by Mons. Chopin, Chemille, Bolcme, Mortagne, 
Franco; a. Lagor F 100512, d. Mazurka F 105941 by Buclioir F 77760. [Foal by Ortho 
B22.I 

876 in. (£6.)—^Thb Hache Stud, Bulstrode, Gerrards Cross, Bucks., tor Qnannelle B 883, 
dark grey, born In 1916, bred by M. Brlssard, DIsse-sous-Ballon, Marolles-Ies-Braults, 
Franco; a. Misanthrope B 6, d. Marianne F 106615 by Ibu F 82881. [Foal by Quapulet 
81.J 

864 R. N. — Lt.-Col. Sir Merrik R. Burrell, Bt., C.B.E., Knepp Castle, Horsham, tor 
Potence B 30, grey, bora In 1915, bred by M. Haye, La Balardlere, Mortagne, France; 
a. Japon F 84819, d. Glgogne F 69871 by Babylas F 65508. [Foal by Omer.J 
H. C.—379, 380. C.-~365, 377. 


Class 87 .—Percheron Colt or Filly Foals, the produce of Mares in Class Ze, 

894 L (£10.)— John Chivers, Wychfleld, Cambridge, tor dark grey filly, bom March 26; 

a Brilliant H B 42, d. Petronne B 176 by Ja{)on 84819. 

390 IL (£5.)— Mrs. Robert Emmet, Moreton Paddox, Moreton Morrell, Warwick, tor 
Greyling Warrior B 170, black colt, bora March 28; a. Rhum B 63, d. Semiramis B 861 
^ Llchat F 98731. 

898 IIL (£3.)— John Chivers, tor dark grey colt, bom April 8; a. Brilliant H B 42, d. Peithe 
B 178 by Japon F 84819. 

892 R. N.*~Lt.-Col. Sir Me&rik R. Burrell, Bt., C.B.E., Knepp Castle, Horsham, tor 
Knepp Wiinor. 


* Perpetual Challenge Cup, value Fifty Guineas, given by the British Percheron Hone 
Bc^ety for the best Percheron Stallion in Classes 81-^3. 

* Perpetual Challenge Cup, value Fifty Guineas, given by the British Percheron Horse 
Society for the best Percheron Filly In Class 34 born In Groat Britain. 

* Perpetual Challenge Cup, value Fltty Guineas, given by the British Percheron Horn 
Society for the best Percheron Mare or Filly In Classes 84-86. 
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Hunters. 

Class 88. —Hunter Colts or Geldings^ born in 1921. 

416 I, (£20.)— Lt.-Col. Roland Vaughan Owynnb, D.S.O., Mlch«lhara Priory, Upper 
Dicker, Heilingly, Sussex, for Blichelham John, bay gelding ; «. Forte, d. Mlohuiham Fare. 

417 n. (£10.)—SHIRLEY H. JKNK8, Pllsdott, Dorset, for Pilidon King, clieslnut colt; ». 
Silver Drill, d. Cork Oipay Maid 4260 hy Silver King 54. 

414 III. (£5.)— Major Clive Behrens, Swlnton Grange, Malton, for Ptarmigan, bay gelding : 

8. Primary, d. Ileather 3rd 4016 by Scotch Sign. 

422 R. N.— Major E. M. Watts, Eastwood Park, Falflcld, Gloe., for Coughlin. 

H. 0.—418, 420. 

Class 39. —Hunter Geldings^ horn in 1920. 

433 L (£20.)— Major Cecil Wilson, Lyddington Manor, Swindon, for Mr. Johnson 568 
bay ; «. Tlston, d. Actress 11th 6687. 

432 n. (£10.)— Major E. M. Watts, Eastwood Park, Falfleld, Glos., for Shere Khan, bay; 
8. listen, d. Seaforth Lassie 6850. 

427 III. (£6.)— Benjamin Howkins, Bromham, Bedford, for Carello, chestnut: «. Take 
Care, d. Priscilla. 

424 R. N.—John Darby, Hillmorton, Rugby, for The Knight. 

H. 0.—425, 430. 

Class 40. —Hunter Geldings^ horn in 1919. 

434 I. (£20.)— John Aspinall, Paddocks, Elsenhatn, Essex, for Merrlk 667, brown, bred 
by Sir Merrik R. Burrell, Bt., Kuepp Castle, Horsham ; «. The Best 147, d. Princess Ruby 
2nd 3201 by Red Prince 2nd. 

435 II. (£10.)— Major Cuve Behrens, Swlnton Grange, Malton, for Hartahom, bay; «. 
Cratliome, d. Heather 3rd 4106 by Scotch Sign. 

Class 41. —Hunter Fillies^ born in 1921. 

443 I. (£20, & Champion. M—Lt.-Col. David Davies, M.P., Broueirlon, TJandinam, Mont, 
for Princess, chestnut; «. Bachelor’s Image 202, d. Lottery. 

442 n. (£10 .)—John Darby, Hillmorton, Rugby, for Mermaid, black ; «. MatelAt 197. 

444 III. (£5.)— Fawcett Hionbtt, Bankfleld House, West Derby, Liverpool, for chestnut; 
8. Maitro Corbeau 179, d. Alice 2nd by Ben Wyvis 20. 

441 R. H.— Mrs. F. G. Chamberlain, The Moyse, Horsham St. Faith, Norfolk, for Seaforth. 

Class 42. —Ihmier Filliesy born in 1920. 

452 I. (£20, & R. N. for Champion.’)— Asshbton N. Clegg, Dunham Massey, Altrincham 
for Dairy Belle, chestnut; «. Dairy Bridge, d. Qackler’s Bey by Cosmos Bey. 

448 II. (£10.)— Major Clive Behrens, Swintou Orange, Malton. for Halcyons 5870, chestnut 
8. Fealsham, d. Heather 3rd 4106 by Scotch Sign. 

449 IIL (£5.)— Arthur S. Bovvlby, Gilstou Park, Harlow, for Darigal^i Darling 5882, chest¬ 
nut ; «. Darlgal, d. Grace Darling 3rd 4098. 

450 R. N.— Captain Richard G. Buxton, Petygards, Sprole, Kings Lynn, for Christina. 

H. C.—451. C.—455. 

Class 48. —Hunter Filliesy born in 1919. 

467 I. (£20.)— ^Arthur 8, Bowlby, Gllston Park, Harlow, for Lady Grace 8rd 5759, chestnut ; 
8. Durigal, d. Grace Darling 8rd 4098. 

450 II. (£10.)—E. Guy Fenwick, North Luffenham Hall, Stamford, for Santa Gertrndis 
6690, i)ay ; a, Santair, d. Ormeau 5689 by Orinondale. 

461 m. (£6.)-^aptain E. W Goldsworthy, Yaldham Manor, Kemsing, Kent, [for Prim¬ 
rose 5th 5651, chestnut; a. Stortford 145, d. Pearl 2Dd 3996 by Battlement. 

462 R. N.—C. J. Phillips, Old Dalby Hall, Melton Mowbray, for Juliet 
C.—458. 

Class 44. —Hunter Mares (Novice), with Foals at foot.^ 

463 L (£20, & R. N. for Champion.*)— John C. Baird, West Stow Hall, Bury St. Edmunds, 
for Viotagon, chestnut, born in 1010, bred by the Exors. of the late J. u. Hill; a. Mln- 
tagon, d. Winged Victory by Victor Chief. [Foal by ]x>renzo.l 

478 II. (£10.)— Major E. M. Watts, Eastwood Park, FalHeld, Olos., for Flannelette 5681, 
chestnut, born In 1918, bred by M. S. Thomson, Kelso, Roxburghshire ; a, Huuty Gowk 
186, d. Pyjamas 6320 by Pantomime. [Foal by Political.] 

472 m. (£5.)^Eaton Kimbell, The Grange, Great Brington, Northampton, for Son Star 
4626, brown, bom in 1911, bred by John Aslibumcr, Brandon, Coventry ; a. Heliotrope, 
d. Sunshine 6th 4960. [Foal by Pytohley.J 
467 R. N.—F. W. B. Gubbins, Saweliife Park, Banbury, for Redskin. 

H. C.—471. 


‘ Champion Gold Medal given by the Hunters’ Improvement and National Light Horse 
Breeding Society for the best Filly not exceeding three years old in Classes 41-43, which 
must be either registered in the Hunter Stud Book, or the entry tendered witliln a mouth 
of the Award. 

■ IMses given by the Hunters’ Improvement and National Light Horse Breeding Society. 

• Champion Gold Medal given by the Hunters’ Improvement and National Light Horse 
Breeding Society, for the best Mare four years old and upwards in Classes 44 and 45, which 
must be either registered in the Hunter Stud Book, or the entry tendered within a mouth 
of the Award. 
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Class 46. — Hunter Mares, with Foals at foot, 

478 I. (£20, Sc Champion.>)—L adt Tulk, Hanstead House, Brlcket Wood, for First Choice 
2nd 3842, brown, born In 1005, bred by Mr. Stuckey, North Weald, Epping, Essex; «. 
Choson 5th, d. 3965. [Foal by Darigal.] 

477 IX (£10.)— Major H. Denison Pender, Strangeways, Mamhull, Dorset, for Pavlova 
8rd 6828, bay. [Foal by Marajax.] 

Class 46. — Hunter Colt Foals, the produce of Mares in Classes 44 or 45. 
470 I. (£10.) —John C. Baird, West Stow Hall, Bury St. Edmunds, for bay, born March 31 I 
s, Lorenzo, d. Vlctagon by Mintagon. 

481 II. (£5.) —S. O. nouQH, Springhouse Park, Theydon Bols, Essex, for chestnut, born 
April 9 ; 8. Nurieddin 2nd, d. Little Ormo by Myram. 

Class 47.— Hunter Filly Foals, the produce of Mares in Classes 44 or 45.* 

490 I. (£10.)— Lady Yule, Hanstead House, Brlcket Wood, for Consternation, chestnut, 
born April 11; s. Darigal, d. First Choice 2nd 3842 by Choson 5th. 

488 n. (£5.)—Major H. Denison Pender, Strangeways, Marnhull, Dorset, for bay, born 
May 27 ; «. Marajax, d. Pavlova 3rd 5828. 

484 in. (£3.)— F. W. Gurbins, Swaicllffo Park, Banbury, for Rawnie, bay, bom April 24 ; 
8. Time Honoured, d. lied Skin 4987 by Red Sahib 75. 

489 R. N.—Major B. M. Watts, Eastwood Park, Falfield, Glos. 

H. C.—487. C.—486. 


Polo and Riding Ponies. 

Class 48.— Polo and Riding Pony Stallions, bom in or before 1919, not exceeding 

15 hands, 

491 I. (£16, & Champion.®)— Tresh AM Gilbby, Whitehall, Bishop’s Stortford, for Reform 
1002, bay, born in 1917 ; «. Rack Rent 842, d. Good Girl 2nd 2861. 

494 n. (£10, & R. N. for Champion.®) —C. Howard Taylor, MIddlewood Hall, Barnsley, 
for Field Marshid 512, chestnut, born In 1907; 8. Mar^chal Nlel 363, d. Polo Queen 1217 
by Hoy of the Period. 

493 in. (iW.) — Humphrey R. Pblly, Lyndsays Farm, Ingatestone, for Aviator 853, chest¬ 
nut, born In 1913, bred by Miss Corbett, Bridgnorth; «. White Wings 404, d. Telegram 
2341. 

492 R. N.—Stephen Mdmford, Jun., Stud Farm, Moreton Morrell, Warwick, for Gallant 
Worcester. 


Class 49. —Polo and Riding Pony Colts, Fillies or Geldings, bom in 1921.* 

495 I. (£15.)— Captain W. H. Franc e-Hay hurst, Bostock Hall, Middlowlch, for Rosewood 
(Supp. 1921), chestnut colt; 8. Tantamount (Vol. 22, p. 107), d. Lady Brilliant 4109 by 
Fielci Marshal 512. 

502 n. (£10.)— Lady Pbnrhyn, Wicken Park, Stony Stratford, for The Quaker (Supp. 
1922), brown colt; ». Prince Friarstown (Supp. 1917), d. Hannah Atm (approved Mare 
Register, p. 45) by Chare. 

497 ni. (£5.)—Trbsham Gilbev, Whitehall, Bisliop’s Stortford, for Good Form (Supp. 

1922), bay colt; 8. Reform 1002, d. Right Out (Supp. 1909) by Right Forard 368. 

408 R. N.— Tkesham Gilbey, for Starlight 8th. 


Class 60. —Polo and Riding Pony Colts, Fillies or Geldings, born in 1920. 

504 L (£15.)— Tresham Gilbey, Whitehall, Bishop’s Stortford, for Wild Man (Supp. 1921), 
bay colt, bred by Captain Noel H. Wills, Misarden Park, Cirencester; «. Cherry Tint 
761, d. Bowery 3388 by Bowdon. 

605 IL (£10.)— Edward Hurtlby, Crowborough Warren, Sussex, for Alacrity (Supp. 1922), 
bay colt; a. Goodward 948, d. Jane 4th 3765 by Spanish Hero 372. 

603 ni. (£6.) — Trbsham Gilbey, for Good Mark (Supp. 1921), bay filly ; s. Goodward 048, 
d. Coming Dawn (Supp. 1906) by Mark Forard. 


Class 61. —Polo and Riding Pony Fillies or Geldings, born in 1919. 

606 I. (£16, & R. N. for Champion.*)— Captain W. H. Fuanoe-Hayhurst, Bostock Hall, 
Mlddlewlcti, for Coronetta (Supp. 1921), bay filly, born in 1019, bred by C. R. Longo, 
Rangeinoor, llostlienio, Kniitsford ; #. JJttIc Corona 814, d. Miss Broom (approved 
Marc Register, p. 37). 


* Champion Gold Medal given by the Hunters’ Improvement and National Light Horse 
Breeding Society, for the best Mure four yours old and upwards in Classes 44 and 45. which 
must be either registered in the Hunter Stud Book, or the entry tendered within a mouth 
of the Award. 

> Prizes given by the Hunters’ Improvement and National Light Horse Breeding Society. 

* Champion Gold Modal given by the National Pony Society for the best Stallion or Colt 
in Classes 48-50. 

* Prizes given by the National Pony Society. 

* Ctiarnpion Gold Medal given by the National Pony Society for the best Mare or Filly 
in Classes 49- 52. 
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607 n. (£10.) — Treshah Qilrey, Whitehall, Bishop’s Stortford, for Winning'Magic (Supp. 

Captain Noel H. Wills, Misarden Park, Cirencester; «. Cherry 
Tint 761, d. Winnie Maglll 3069 by Parthian 2nd. 

610 HI. (£5.) — C. Howard Taylor, Mlddlewood Hall, Banisley, for Goody-Two-Shoes 
(Supp., 1921), chestnut; s. Goodward 948, d. Calceolaria 2166 by Mar^chal Nlel 363. 

608 R. N.— Gilbert Greknall, Walton Hall, Warrington, for King Bertram. 

Class 52. —Polo and Riding Pony Mares^ with Pools at foot^ not exceeding 14*2 

hands. 


611 I. (£16, Champion,* & B. M.*)— Trebham Gilbry, Wldtchall, Bishop’s Stortford, for 
Waiting Maid 3992, bay, bred by Captain Noel H, Wills, Mlsarden Park, Cirencester; 
». Arthur ]) 593, d. Albe.rni 2835 by Bight Forard 368. [I'oal by Beform 1002.] 

612 II. (£10, & R. N. for B. M.“)—C. Howard Taylor, Mlddlewood Hall, Barnsley, for 
Calico 3322, chestnut, bom in 1914 ; a. Don Patricio 592, d. ( alceolarla 2166 by Mar<‘chal 
Niel 363. [Foal by The Marne.] 


Arabs. 


Glass 63.— Arab Stallions, any age. 

616 I. (£15, & Champion.*)— Lady Wentworth, Crabbet Park, Poundhlll, Crawley, Sussex, 
for Skowronek, white, born in 1909, bred by Count F. Potockl, Schepatowka, Poland; 
B. Ibrahain, d. Yaskoulka by Bymnlk. 

614 n. (£10 & R. N. for Champion.*)— Lady Wentworth, for Rafeef, chestnut, bora In 
1917 ; 8. Nasik, d. Blzala by Astraled. 

Class 64.— Arab Mares, with Foals at foot.^ 

618 I. (£15, Champion,* & Champion.*)— Lady Wentworth, Crabbet Park, Poundhlll, 
Crawley, for Nasra, bay, born in 1908 ; «. Daond, d. Nsflsa by Hadbau. (Foal by Skow- 
ronek.l 

619 II. (£10, R. N. for Champion,* & R. N. for Champion.*)— Lady Wentworth, for Rissla. 
chestnut, born in 1917 ; 8. Berk, d. Bisala by Mesaoud. (Foal by Skowronek.] 


Cleveland Bays or Coach Horses. 

Class 65. —Cleveland Bay or Coaching Stallions, any age. 

621 I. (£16.)—J. W. Lett, Scagglethorpe Manor, Malton, for Rillington Victor 2536, bay, 
born in 1910, bred by W. Wood, Bilsdale, Yorks; s. Breaston Prince 2451, d. Queen 
Kocket 948 by Prince of Dalex. 

620 II. (£10.)—WiLUAM Grayson, Noraianby House, Pickciing, for Hawsker Edmnnd 
1758, bay, born in 1920, bred by the late (Jeorge Allison, Swan Farm, Hawsker; 8. 
Aislaby Lad 1722, d. Lady Mary 1402 by King George 1718. 

Class 66. —Cleveland Bay or Coaching Marcs, with Foals at foot. 

522 I. (£16.)—J. W. Lett, Scagglethorpe Manor, Malton, for Rillington Fascination 45, 
bay, born in 1917, bred by Messrs. Leaf, Kscrlck; 8. Billington Victor 2536, d. Prudence. 
[Foal by Charmer 1737.] 


Hackneys. 

Class 67 .—Hackney Stallions, bom in 1920.'^ 

628 L (£16, & Champion.”)— W. J. Tennant, Carlcton, Pontefract, for Fashion of Carleton 
13934, dark chestnut; 8. Carleton Quality 12595, d. Maroie Lily 18406 by Koyal Danegelt 
5785. 

626 II. (£10.)— Sir Lees Knowles, Bt., C.V.O., O.B.E., Westwood, Pcndlebury, Man¬ 
chester, for Salford Doron 13701, black; s. King's Cliambcrlain 13407, d. Slashing 
Dorothy 23769 by Antonins 10559. 


• Champion Gold Medal given by the National Pony Society for the best Marc or Filly 
in Classes 49-62. 

• Bronze Medal given by the National Pony Society for the best Foal in Class 52 entered 
in the Sui)plement to the National Pony Stud Book. 

• Gold Medal given through the Arab Horse Society for the best Stallion In Class 53. 

” Prizes ^ven by the Arab Horse Society. 

» Gold Medal given through the Arab Horse Society for the best Mare in Class 64. 

• Gold Medal given through the Arab Horse Society for the best Foal in Class 64, eligible 
for entry In the Arab Horse Stud Book. 

» Prizes given by the Hackney Horse Society. 

• Champion Prize of £10 given by tue Hackney Horse Society for the best Stallion In Classes 
67-69. 
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623 III. (£6.)— Mrs. Mildred Chriftofortdes, T^yawood. Groombridge, Sdsbox, for Bur¬ 
leigh Ali Bey 13947, chestnut, bred by A. E. Rolxrts, HoIUn Uouse, Tunbridge Welle; 
s. ( udham Cnndidato 13181, d. Garstoo I^eopardess bp Leopard 9783. 

620 R. N.— 8ir Edward Mann, 13t., Thelvcton Hall, Soole, liorfolk, for Thelyeton Magnate. 
C.—624. 627. 


Class 58. — Hackney Stallions, bom in or before 1919, over 14 and not exceeding 

15*2 hands, 

630 I. (£15, ft R. N. for Champion. M—William Greenwood, Airedale Hackney Stud, 
Boundhay, ]..oeds, for Airedale Proctor 133G0, chestnut, born In 1917; «. King’s Proctor 
11102. d nolle Mere 21237 by Polonhia 4931. 

629 II. (£10.)— The Kxors. of the late William Flanders, WItcham, Isle of Ely, Cnmbs., 
for Witcham Antonina 1.3943, chestnut, born In 1917; a. WItcham Friar Tuck 8086, d. 
Witcham Lady 25002 by Antonina 10569. 


Class 59 .—Hackney Stallions, bom in or before 1919, over 15-2 hands. 

634 I. (£16.)— Malcolm Sinclair. Tlie Paddocks. Mill Hill, N W.7, for Eton Rambler 13766, 
chestnut, horn In 1918, bred !)y W. R. Lj'saght, C’heyjatow; s. Adbolton Kingmaker 
12274, d. Klrkburn Swoetbrlar by Kfrkburn Toreador 8.634. 

632 II. (£10.)— Mrs. Fletcher & Sons, The Grange, Angram, York, for Angram Majestic 
13489. oho.‘»tnut, born in 1910, bnd by .lolin Wregiiitt, Last Thorpe, Market W’oighton ; 
8. Angram Majestic 11967, d. Lomieaboroiigh Suffragette 20836 by Kirkburn Toreador 
8534. 

633 III. (£5.)—.T. W. Lett, Seagglethorpe Manor, Malton, for Rillington Stamina 13421, 
dark chest nut, born in 1918, bred by T. W. Marshall, Biiekihorpe, York; 8. Ruckthorpe 
Viceroy 13336, d. Edith Marshall 24886 by Royal Denmark 8624. 


Class 60. — Hackney Fillies or Geldings, born in 1920.* 

641 I. (£15.) — J. E. Rdshworth, Eskdalc, Bargatc, Grimsby, for Beckingham Lady Vic 
25745, che.stnut fWly, bred by R. Surflcct, The Limes, Bcrkingliain, Doncaster; s. 
Axholme Victor 13500, d. Beckingham Polly llclmsley 17121 by PolonJu** 4931. 

638 II. (£10.)—Wii.i.iAM Greenwood, Airedale Hockney Stud, Roundhay, Ix^eda, for 
Airedale Leaderette 25582, chestnut flily ; ». Kirkburn Leader 12875. d. Belle Mere 21237 
by Polonlurt 4931. 

639 III. (£5.)—Edward B. Hamond, W’atorden House, Wal«lngham, for Waterden Charm 
26712, chestnut filly ; «. Leopard 9783, d. Waterden Connie 23807 by Creake Palm 11384. 


Class 61.— Hackney Fillies or Geldings, bom in 1919. 

646 I. (£15.) — Malcolm Sinclair, The Paddocks. Mill Hill, N.W.7, for Eton Chasulaine 
25523, black flllv, bred by 11n-late J. Mokcague, Newton-Ie-Willows; «. King's Cham¬ 
berlain 13407, d. Chasuble 23.‘>()3 by Marlboro 11130. 

646 II. (£10.)— W. J. Tennant, CarJeton, Pontefract, for Beanty of Carleton 24889, dark 
chestnut filly ; «. Curloton Quality 12595, d. Mnroic Lady 18406 by Royal Danegelt 6785. 

643 III. (£6.)— Mrs. Fletcher & Sons, The Grange, Angram, York, for Angram Express 
25024, che.stnut filly, bred by G. 11. Ditchburn, J.odge Farm, Tborganby, York ; a. 
Angram Majestic 11967, d. Tborganby IMnccss 24645 by Parkhouse (’bant^clcr 11843. 

644 ^ A.— Henry T. Holloway, West Lavington, Witts, for Aphrodite Lavington. 


Class 62.— Hackney Mares, with Foals at foot. 

562 I. (£15, ft Champion.*)— Sir Leifs Knowles, Bt., C.V.O., O.B.E., Westwood, Pendb.- 
bury, Manchester, for Slashing Dorothy 23769, chestnut, born in 1913, bred by the la:e 
Sir Walter Gilliey, Bt., Elsmiham Hull, Essex; 8. Antonlus 10659, d. Flash Dorothy 
19088 by Forest Star 7446, (F'oal by Bertrano 13288.] 

663 11. (£10, ft R. N. for Champion.*)— Malcolm Sinclair, The Paddocks, Mill Hill, N.W 7, 
for Flash Clara 19087, chchtnut, born In 1906, bred by the late Sir Walter Gilbey, Bt., 
Elsenhuin Hall, Essex ; ft. Royal Danegelt 5785, d. Bonnie Clara 6419 by Connaught 
1453. [Foal by Successful 8314.] 

648 III. (£6.)— Henry B. Brandt, Caponor, Nutflcld, Surrey, for Bonncey Girl 21883, 
chestnut, born In 1910, bred by the late Sir Walter Gilbey, Bt., Elscnham Hall, Essex: 
8. Antonins 10559, d. Gallant Girl 15093 by Revival 7236. [Foal by Capenor Sherwood 
Forester 12960.] 

551 R. N.— Edward B. Hamond, Waterden, Walsingham, for Waterden Connie. 

H. C.—647. C.—550. 

' Cliamplon Prize of £10 given by the Hackney Horse Society for the best Stallion in Classes 
67-59. 

• Prizes given by the Hackney Horse Society. 

* Champion Prize of £10 given by the Hackney Horse Society for the best Mare or Filly In 
Classes 60-62. 
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Hackney Ponies. 


Class 68. —Hackney Pony Stallions, bom in or before 1919, not exceeding 14 

hands, 

* Special.*)— Robert Horner, 39, Waterloo Road, MlddleebroiiRh, for HaoEhty 
Pwnce 13776, bay, born in 1919; s. Fusee 12626, d. Sweet Liberty 25321 by Succci-s/ul 

556 II. (£10, & R. N. for Special.*)— J. E. Rushworth, Eskdale, RarRate, Grimsby, for 
Holland Westri 13729, brown, bred by Mrs. Van Nievelt Van Ilattnm, Camilla i,Aoey, 
Dorking ; «. Holland Horan Bromus 12085, d. l.ady Cass 192.55 by Successful 8314. 

554 III. (£5.) — MiJOR J. W. Barclay, Luxfleld, Great Baddow, Chelmsford, for Master 
Shot 13529, brown, born In 1917, bred by Edwin Pears, Luythnm Green, Ellertou, Yoxka; 
s. Melbourne Shot 13055, d. Lady Moon 24538 by Successful 83|4. 


Class 64. —Hackney Pony Mares, with Foals at foot, not exceeding 14 hands,^ 

669 I. (£15, & Special.*)—J. E. Kerr, Harvlcstoun Castle, Dollar, for Harviestoun Reina 
24964, chestnut, born in 1917 ; a. Harviestoun Mascot 12858, d. Harviestoun Re%)Ca by 
Sir Archie 10425. (Foal by Harviestoun Scottle 13454.) 

558 II. (£10, & R. N. lor Special.*)— Walter S. Glynn, The Orange, Bhitchley, for Tow- 
thorpe firebell 24605. brown, born in 1911, bred by Robert Whitworth, Willitoft, Howden, 
Yorks; «. Fireboy7440, d. Melbourne Belle 19338 by Successful 8314. IFoal by Royal 
Success 8995.J 


Welsh Moiintain Ponies.^ 

Class 65. —\yelsh Pony Stallions, born in 1918, 7iot exceeding 12 hands, or in 
1919, not exceedmg 11*3 hands, or in 1920, not exceeding 11*2 hands, 

561 I. (£15.)—Mrs. H. D. Greene, Grove, Craven Arms, for Grove Sprightly 1036, grey 
born in 1918 ; «. Shooting Star 73, d. Grove Sprite 2nd 4431 by Grove BuIllHtlfo 200. 

562 II. (£10)—F. Ffitch Mason, The Faraam. Kiilay, Oliiinorgan, lor Faraam Constellation, 
grey, l)orn In 1920, bred by U. Rowe, Stretford, Grove, Craven Arms; «. Shooting Star 
73, d. Grove Stella 2866 Grove Balllstite 200. 

560 HI. (£5.)— Walter S. Glynn, The Grange, Bletchley, for Brynhire Starlight, grey, 
born iu 1918 ; «. Shooting Star 73, d. Grove Limelight 3302 by Dyoll Sturllgtit. 


Class 66.— Welsh Pony Stallions, born in or before 1917, not exceeding 12 hands, 

563 I. (£15.)— Mrs. H. D. Greene, Grove, Craven Arms, for Grove King Cole 2nd 565, grey 
horn In 1911 ; ft . Grove King Cole 1917, d, Bleddfa Tell Tale 943 by Tyrant 477. 

664 IL (£10.) —F. Fkitoii Maso.v, The Furuaui, Kiilay, Glamorgan, for Grove Grey Dawn 
893, grey, born in 1914, bred by Mrs. H. D. Greene, Grove, Craven Anns ; s. Dyoll Star¬ 
light 4, d. Grove Groyliug 2879 by Stretton Dynamite 76. 


Class 67. — Welsh Pony Mares, bom, in or before 1918, with Foals at foot, not 
exceedmg 12 hands, 

667 t (£15.)— Mrs. H. D. Greene, Grove, Craven Arms, for Grove Firelight 6037, brown 
bom in 1917 ; s. Shooting Star 73, d. Grove Twilight 3017 by Grove Balllstite 200. [Foal 
by Grove King Cole 2nd 565.) 

668 n. (£10.) —F. Ffitch Mason, The Faraam, Kiilay, Glamorgan, for Faraam Silverligbt 
8802, grey, born in 1911, bred by M. Lloyd, Delfryn, Llauwrda, Carm.; tt. Dyoll Star- 
liglit 4, d. Dyoll Quicksilver 76. (Foal by Grove Klfln 729.J 

665 HL (£6.)— Mrs. Fredkkio Cartmell, Alvaston Fields, Derby, for Clumber Janet 7th, 
brown, born In 1913, bred by the Duchess of Newcastle, Clumber, Worksop; «. Lionel 
Don, d. Clumber Janet 3rd 3758 by Hardwick Sensation. [Foal by Grove King Cole 
2nd 665.) 


I Sfwcial Prize of £10 given by the Hackney Horse Society for the best Stallion In Class 63. 

» Prizes given by the Hackney Horse Society. 

» Special Prize of £10 given by tlio Hackney Horse Society for the best Mare In Class 64. 
* The Prizes iu Class 66, and Silver Medals and Illustrated Certificates to the First Prize 
Winners In all three Classes were given by the Welsh Pony and Cob Society, 
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Shetland Ponies. 

Class 68.— Shetland Pony Stallions, bom in or before 1919, not exceeding 10*2 

hands. 

669 !.( fil6, & R. N. lor Champion.') —Mrs. Ktta Dttffus, PennIwolJs, Elstroe, Herts, lor 
Huzzoor ol Penniwells 864, black, born In 1014, bred by Charles A. Rehder, Kirkcars- 
well, Kirkcudbright; 8. Haldor 270, d. Barbara of Penniwells 2919 by Nautilus 571. 

573 n. (£10.)—11 W. B. Maorenzir, Earlshall, Leuchars, Fife, for Bright Light of Earlshall 
(Vol. 29, p. 68), grey, born in 1919 ; «. Why Not of Earlshall 898, a. Brightness of Earl¬ 
shall 2734 by Besieger 235. 

672 m. (£6.)—R. W. R. Mackenzie, for Bell Metal of Earlshall 638. brown, bom in 1910 ; 
8. Borderer of Earlshall 399, d. Bello of Bressay 1192 Oman 33. 

671 R. N. —Miss Jolliffk, Hemingford Park, St. Ives, for Sambo of Middlebank. 

Class 69. — Shetland Pony Mares, with Foals at foot, not exceeding 10-2 hands. 

676 L (£15, & Champion.') —Mrs. Etta Duppus, Penniwells, Elstree, Herts, for Mar Queen 
of Pen^wells 3348, black, born in 1911; 8. Dante of Coalville 444, d. Mayfly of Penni¬ 
wells 2582 by Glencalm 314. [Foal by Huzzoor of Penniwells 864.] 


Hunter Riding Classes.^ 

Class 70. — Hunter Mares or Oeldings, born in 1918. 

689 I. (£15.)— J. Kenneth Stevenson, The Chase, Upper Welland, Malvern Wells, for 
Best Man 530, black gelding, bred by Mr. Harrison, Cirencester; «. The Best 147. 

683 n. (£10.)— John Darby, Hillrnorton, Rugby, for Highwayman 660, chestnut gelding, 
bred by Godfrey Morgan, Shrivenham ; *. John Lambton. 

681 III. (£5.) — Major Clcve Behrens, Swinton Grange, Malton, for Whitethorn, chestnut 
gelding ; s. Crathorne, d. Whinflower 3801 by The Hero. 

Class 71. — Hunter Mares or Oeldings (Novice), bom in or before 1918, uj) to 
from 12 to 14 stones. 

593 I. (£15.)—B. Giles Bishop, Roddlmore, Winslow, for Brandy, bay gelding. 

604 n. (£10.)—B. Giles Bishop, for Treauary, chestnut gelding. 

616 HI. (£5.)—G. B. Radoliffb, Pool Bank Farm, Tarvm, Chester, for All Black, black 
gelding, born In 1916. 

610 R. N. —Ix)RD Southampton, Rockcliffe Park, Darlington, for Despot 2nd. 

H. C.—600. 

Class 72. —Hunter Mares or Oeldings (Novice), bom in or before 1918, up to 
more than 14 stones. 

611 I. (£15.)— Sir A. Cory-Wrioht, Bt., Ayot Place, Welwyn, Herts, for Cark Marquis 
366, bay gelding, aged, bred by Sir William Cooke, Bt., Wyld Court, Hampstead Norris, 
Newbury ; 8. King's Courtship, d. Duchess 12th 5200 by Tacllus. 

695 n. (£19.) — B. Giles Bishop, Roddlmore, Winslow, for Nigil, bay gelding. 

619 III. (£5.)— Major W. H. Taylor, The Moors, Birlingham, Pershore, for BlQlestone, 
brown gelding, bom in 1915. 

617 R. N.—G. B. Radoufpe, Pool Bank Farm, Tarvln, Chester, for Cruader. 

H. C.—601. 

Class 73. — Hunter Mares or Oeldings, bom in or before 1918, up to from 12 to 

13*7 stones. 

602 I. (£20, & R. N. for Champion.”)— John Draob, Chapel Brampton, Northampton, for 
Gentleman Joe, brown gelding, bom in 1014. 

622 n. (£15.)—J. A. Cheney, Luddlngton, Peterborough, for Pontoon, chestnut gelding, 

r , bom In 1917, bred by E. Clark, Warmlnj^n, Oiindle ; 8. Pontlfex, d. by Bachelor. 

506'HI. (£10.)—B. Giles Bishop, Roddlmore, Winslow, for Dawn, grey gelding. 

630 IV. (£5.)— Mrs. R. La ye, The Warren, Wotton-under-Edge, for Diplomatist 466, bay 
gelding, born in 1918. 

616 V. (£3.)—O. B. Radcliffe, for All Black. (See Class 71.) 

610 R. N.— Lord Southampton, for Despot 2nd. 

H. C.—599, 632. 


' Champion Silver Medal given through the Shetland Pony Stud Book Society for the 
best Shetland Pony In Classes 68 and 69. 

* Prizes given by Oambrldm Local Committee. 

• Gold Challenge Cup, value Fifty Guineas, given by gentlemen Interested in Hunters for 
the best Mare or Gelding In Classes 70-75. 
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Class 74.— Hunter Mares or Qeldings, bom in or before 1918, up to more than 
13-7 and not more than 16 stones, 

597 1. (£20.) — B. Giles Bishop, lloddimore, Winslow, for Regent, brown gelding. 

H; Giles Bishop, for Tresnary, chestnut gelding. 

S?? IS* Darby, Hillmorton, Rugby, for Jester, bay gelding, bom in 1915. 

Gory-Wright, Bt., for Cark Marquis. (See Class 72.) 

603 y. (£3.)— John Draqe, Chapel Brampton, Rorthaniptou, for The Judge, chestnut geld¬ 
ing, born in 1916. 

708 R. N.— Sir Edward Stern, Bt., Fan Court, Cliertscy, for Botha. 

H. 0.—581. C.-~604. 

Class 76. —Hunter Mares or Geldings, bom in or before 1918, uj) to more than 

16 stones. 

662 I. (£20, Sc Champion.*)—J. Putnam, Farringdon House, Exeter, for Jorrocks, bay 
gelding, born in 1914. 

619 II. (£16.)— Major W. H. Taylor, for Milestone. (See Class 72.) 

617 III. (£10.)— G. B. Radcliffe, Pool Bank Farm, Tarvin, Chester, for Crusader, chestnut 
• gelding, born In 1916, bred by Thomas Qulllon, Bonsell, Tipperary; s. Cabra Castle, 
d. by Wanderer. 

601 IV. (£5.)— John Draqe, ChajRjl Brampton, Rorthampton, for Kildare, bay gelding, 
born in 1916. 

683 V. (£3.) — John Darby, for Highwayman. (See Class 70.) 

696 R. N.—13. Giles Bishop, Roddiinore, Winslow, for Nlgll. 


Hacks or Riding Ponies. 

Class 76. —Mares or Geldings, not exceeding 14 hands. 

654 I. (£15.) — Miss Mary Putnam, Farringdon' Bouse, Exeter, for Playful, bay gelding. 

649 II. (£10.)—Mrs. Pmup Hunloki:, Stylehurst Farm, Capel, Surrey, ior Dalesman, bay 
gelding, born In 1917. 

638 IIL^(i^.)— Jame8,G. Runciman, Cambridge, for Miss March,’'che8tnut marc, born in 1917. 

Class 77. —Mares or Geldings, over 14 and not exceeding 16 hands. 

643 I. (£15.)— Lady Penrhvn, Wicken Park, Stony Stratford, for Blue Rock, brown geld¬ 
ing, born in 1918 ; «. Blue Stone ; d. Hannah Ann by Chare. 

650 II. (£10.)— Mrs. Philip Hunloke, Stylehurst Farm, Capel, Surrey, for Blizzard, Skew¬ 
bald marc, born in 1915. 

712 HI. (£5.)—W. J. Smith, Ltd., 21, Little Cadogan Place, London, S.W.. for Cadogan 
Nioolette, chestnut mare. 

639 R N. —James G. Runciman, Cambridge, for Miss Martagon. 

Class 78. —Mares or Geldings, over 15 hands. 

644 I. (£16, & Champion.*) —Lady Penrhyn, Wicken Park, Stony Stratford, for Cuckoo, 
bay mare, born In 1916 ; s. Sant Murgis. 

612 n. (£10, Sc R. N. lor Champion. '‘j — G. Watson, Hyde Park Hotel, London, for Light¬ 
house, brown mare, aged. 

647 ni. (£6.) —Major Vivian Williams, Greens Norton Court, Towcester, for Harlequin, 
chestnut gelding, horn in 1915. 

648 R. N.— Mrs. Vivian Williams, for Orangeman. 

C.—606, 624. 


Driving Classes.^ 

SINGLE HARNESS. 

Class 79. —Harness Mares or Geldings {Novice), not exceeding 14 hands. 
660 I. (£15, & R. N. for Champion,*)—- Sam Holdsworth, 9, Stanmorc Place, Li<lget Green, 
Bn^ford, for Naughty Princess 25580, bay mare, born in 1918, bred by H. I'leld, Raven- 
spurr, Ing Lane, Holdemess Road, Hull; s. Melbourne Shot 13056, d. by Royal Success 
8095. 


» Gold Challenge Cup, value Fifty Guineas, given by gentlemen Interested in Hunters for 
the best Mare or Gelding in Classes 70-76. « . « ^ . 

« Gold Challenge Cup, value Fifty Guineas, given by a member of the R.A.S.E. for the 
best Animal In Classes 76-78. 

• Prizes given by the Cambridge Local Committee, Inclusive of a donation of £106 from 
Members of the R.A.S.E. Interested in Harness Horses. 

* Gold Challenge Cup, value Fifty Guineas, given by a member of the R.A.S.E. for the best 
Animal In the Novice Classes 79 to 81. 
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667 n. (£10.)— Walter S. Glynn. The Grange, Blotchley, for Brynhli Lightning, grey 
mare, horn in 1918 ; «. Shooting Star 93, d, Brynhlr Jennie by Grove Balllstlte. 

670 ni. (£6.) — Rohert Horner, 39, Waterloo Bond, Middlesbrough, for Little Aeroplane 
G 172, bay gelding, born In 1917 ; 8. Fusee 12626, d. Sweet Liberty 26321 by Successful 
8314. 

Class 80 .—Uarness Mares or Geldings (Novice), over 14 and not exceeding 16 

hands. 

685 I, (£16, & Champion.') — William S. Miller, Balmanno Castle, Bridge of Earn, N.B., 
for Lochardil G 217, brown gelding, born in 1919, bred by Mrs. Logan, Boon Bank, 
Victoria Circus, Inverness ; s. Lord Lucy 13623, d. Granny 22571 by Mathias 6473. 

659 IL (£10.)—Robert Black, The Grove, Osbaldwick, York, for Signet G 235, chestnut 
gelding, born in 1918, bred by A. B. Kensington, liighnuinswick, Knockholt, Kent; 
». Royal Danegelt 5785, d. Flower Princess 23105 by King's Proctor 11102. 

666 III. (£6.)— Niokl G. Cohian, Kork Park, Epsom Bowns, for Silhouette of Nork 25770, 
brown nmre, born In 1918 ; «. Mathias Al 10761, d. Cristolia 17233 by Poloniua 4931. 

676 IV. (£3.) —n. J CoLEBROOK, South Lodge, Iver Heath, Bucks, for Netheifleld Argentean 
G 66, brown bay gelding, born In 1916, bred by Mrs. A.C. King, Bralslilield Manor, Roin- 
sey ; s Mathias 6478, d. Braishfleld Chiffon 22414 by Berry Hill Snap 8739. 

H. C.--671, 679. 

Class 81 .—Harness Mares or Geldings (Novice), over 16 hands. 

660 I. (£15.) — Robert Black, The Grove, Osbaldwick, York, for Netheiland, chestnut 
gchling. 

696 II. (£10.) — William Morton, Grandford House, March, Cnmbs, for Histon Lady Sun¬ 
light 24722, roan mare, born in 1918, bred by John C'hivers, Wychfleld, Cambridge; «. 
]A‘.opard 9783, d. Shining Sunlight 23342 by Antonins 10550. 

681 III. (£5.)— John Hiohst, Wardhead, Stewarton, N.B,, for Kentmere King G 190, bay 
gelding, born in 1915, bred by J. 11. Wright, Morton, Bingley ; «. Matlilas 6473, a. 

Queen of Newton 16122 by Boyal Banogch 5785. 

692 rV. (£3.) —Mrs Mildred Christoforides, Leyswood, Groombrldge, Su.ssex, for Qneen 
of the Movies 24752, chestnut mare, born in 1918, bred by A. B. Kensington, Highnmus- 
wick, Knockholt, Kent; a. Garston Proctor 12843, d. Garston J.,eopardes8 22009 by 
Leopard 9783. 

697 R. N. —Joseph Smith, 56, Victoria Hoad East, Leicester, for Leicester Fascination. 

Class 82 .—Harness Mares or Geldings, not exceeding 14 hands, to be driven by 

amateurs. 

665 I. (£16.)— Mrs. Jabtes Putnam, Farrlngdon House, Exeter, for Buckley Fame G 178 
bay gelding, born In 1917, bred by the late WalU*r Cliff, Melbourne Hall, York; a. Mel¬ 
bourne Shot 13055, d. Phyllis Melbourne 2.3281 by Melbourne Hall 11510. 

651 II. (£10.) — Mrs. Philip Hdnlokk, Stylehurst Farm, Copel, Surrey, for Habrongh 
Squire G 203, brown gelding, born In 1911, bred "by Mrs. J. A. van Kievelt van Hnttum, 
Camilla Lacey, Dorking ; «. Sir Horace 5402, d. Seaham Nlvctte 19512 by Monte Clu-isto 
7933. 

Class 83 .—Harness Mares or Geldings, over 14 hands, to be driven by Amateurs. 

666 I. (£15, Champion,' & Champion.') —Mrs. James Putnam, Farringdon House, Exeter, 
for Park Carnation 22717, brown mare, born in 1007, bred by William Bellamy, Park 
House, Wiuibliugtou, March ; «. Luatli 9328, d. Park Suiu-hinc 22733 by Lord Bun- 
dreary 7907. 

661 II. (£10.)— Richard Belcher, High Street, West Bromwich, for Knight Commander 
G 106, chestnut gelding, born In 1912, bred by Mrs. E. C. Rodger, Bridgelands, Selkirk; 
8. Mathias 6473, d. Bridgelands La (’apite by Blaze 2ud 2376, 

698 III. (£6.)—Joseph Smith, 50, Victoria Road East, Leicester, for Leicester Prinoesi 
24544, chestnut mare, born in 1916, bred by J. O, Nicol, London Road, Leicester; s. 
Mathias 6473, d. Westfield Surprise 21744 by Paddock Poloniua 7208. 

676 IV. (£3.) — H. J. CoLEBROOK, for Netherfleld Argenteau. (See Class 80.) 

700 R. N.—A. & L. Beldam, Bluntlsham, St. Ives, for Histon Sunlight. 

H, C.—543. 

Class 84 .—Harness Mares or Geldings, not exceeding 13-2 hands, 

687 L (£15, R. N. for Champion,* & R. N. for Champion.') — W'tlliam S. Miller, Balmanno 
Castle, Bridge of Earn, N.B., for Miss Freda 25730, bay brown mare, born in 1918, bred 
by John Blakon, Wilberfoss, York; «. Melbourne Shot 18056, d. Kitten 12772 by Sir 
Horace 5402. 

655 11. (£10.)—Mrs. James Putnam, for Bnckley Fame. (See Class 82.) 


* Gold Challenge Cup, value Fifty Guineas, given by a member of the R.A.S.E. for the best 
Animal In the Novice Classes 79 to 81. 

■ Gold Challenge Cup, value Fifty Guineas, given for the best Animal in Classes 82 to 87. 

• Champion Prize of £5 given by the Hackney Horse Society for the best Mare or Gelding in 
Classes 79 to 87, the produce of a registered Hackney Stallion. 
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667 in. (£5.) —Waiter S. Glynn, for Brsmhii Lightning. (See Class 79.) 

682 IV. (£8.)—JOHN Hiohst. Wardhead, Stewarton, N.B., for Parkside Modestei 24564, 
brown mare, bom in 1916, bred by the late Walter Cliff, Melbourne Hall, York; i. Iloyal 
Success 8996, d. Lucy Melbourne 28671 by Successful 8314. 

670 & N.— Bobhbt Horner, 89, Waterloo Koad, Middlesbrough, for Little Aeroplane. 

H. 0.—661. 

Class 85. —Harness Mares or Geldings, over 13*2 and not exceeding 14 hands, 

667 L (£15.)— Mrs. James Putnam, Farrlngdon House, Exeter, for Melbourne Fire G 85, 
bay gelding, bora In 1910, bred by the late Walter Cliff, Melbourne Hall, York; e. Boyal 
Success 8996, d, Wortley BeUe 14873 by Sir Horace 6402. 

Class 86. —Harness Mares or Geldings, over 14 and not exceeding 15 hands, 

656 L (£15.)~Mr8. James Putnam, for Park Carnation. (See Class 83.) 

688 n. (£10.)—WmiAM S. Miller, Balmanno Castle, Bridge of Earn, N.B., for Olenavon 
Charm 26306, brown mare, bora in 1917, bred by Enoch Glen, Bathgate ; Harvlestoun 
Mahratta 12650, d, Glenavon Pearl 23667 by Mathhis 6473. 

678 m. (£6.)—H. J. COLEBROOK, South Lod^, Ivor Heath, Bucks, for Fulmer Regent G 227, 

• chestnut gelding, bom In 1917, bred by Henry Gilding, Ilocki>ecd, Gateacro, Liverpool: 
8. Mathias 6473, d. Cudham Marjorie 20612 by Poionius 4931. 

676 rv. (£8.)—H. J. COLEBROOK, for Sanderstead Iris 25390, brown bay mare, bora In 1918, 
bred by E. D. Morton, Sanderstead Court, Surrey; 8. Mathias A1 1075, d. 13 B Meadow 
Sweet 17117 by Poionius 4931. 

700 R. N.—A. & L. Beldam, Bluntisham, St. Ives, for Histon Sunlight. 

Class 87. —Harness Mares or Geldings, over 15 hands. 

701 1. (£15.)—J. E. Rushworth, Eskdale, Bargate, Grimsby, for Habrongh Victor G 168, 
dark bay gelding, bom in 1914, bred by Joshua Ball, Southworth Hall, Warrington ; s. 
Being's Proctor 11102, d. Southworth Bello 17742 by LordtDrewton 2nd 0817. 

661 II. (£10.) —lliCHARD Belcher, for Knight Commander. (See Class 83.) 

690 m, (^.)— William S. Miller, Balmanno Castle, Bridge of Earn, N.B., for Gondolier 
G 177, chestnut gelding, born in 1917, bred by the late J. Makeague, Gollxjriie Park, 
Newton-le-Willows ; «. King's Proctor 11102, d. Pious Bonds J 6103 by Poloniim 4931. 

697 IV. (£3.)—Joseph Smith, 56, Victoria Hoad East, Leicester, for Leicester Fascination 
25438, chestnut mare, horn in 1917, bred by J, O. Nicol, 142, Londun Bead, Leicester 
8. Mathiwj 6473, d. Westfield Surprise 21744 by Paddock Poionius 7208. 

681 R. N.—J'obn Hiohst, for Kentmere King. 


DOUBLE HARNESS. 

Class 88.— Pairs of Harness Mares or Geldings. 

691 I. (£20. & Champion.')— William S. Miller, Balmanno Castle, Bridge of Earn, N.B., 
for Knight Errant G 166, bay gelding, bora in 1915, bred by Caleb Humphreys, Birken¬ 
head ; 8. Mathias 6473, d. Calabar Canadian Girl 19815 by Garton Duke of Connaught 
3009; and Knight Templar G 166, bay gelding, born in 1917, bred by John Chivers, 
Wychfleld, Cambridge; 8. Mathias 6473, d. Inverness Duchess of Connaught 15192 by 
Garton Duke of Connaught 3009. 

655 <fc 667 IL (£15, & R. N. for Champion.')— Mrs. James Putnam, for Buckley Fame (see 
Class 82): and Melbourne Fire (see Class 85). 

713 IlL (£10.)—W. J. Smith, Ltd., 21, Little Cadogau Place, London, S.W’., for Cadogan 
Ophelian and Cadogan Rufus, chestnut geldings. 

665 IV. (£5.)— Mrs. Frederick E. Colman, Nork Park, Epsom Downs, for Crystal of Nork 
23510, brown mare, born In 1913 ; 8. Mathias 6473, d. Alla Breve 188C3 by All Serene 
8346 ; and Serene of Nork 24073, brown marc, born in 1914 ; «. Mutldas 6473, d. Alla 
Breve 18863 by All Serene 8346. 

675 & 676 R. N. — H. J. COLEBROOK, for Netherfield Argenteau and Sanderstead Iris. 

H. 0.—697 & 698. C.—693 & 694. 


TANDEMS. 

Class 89 .—Pairs of Harness Mares or Geldings . 

713 L (£20, & Champion.')— W. J. Smith, Ltd., for Cadogan Ophelian and Cadogan Rufus. 
(See Class 88.) 

665 & 657 n. (£16. & R. H. for Champion.')— Mrs, James Putnam, for Buckley Fame (see 
Class 82} and Melbourne Sire (see Class 86). 

665 m. (£10.)— ^Mrs. Frederick E. Colman, for Crystal of Nork and Serene of Nork. (See 
Class 88.) 

675 A 676 IV. (£5.)—H. J. COLEBROOK, for Netherfield Argenteau (see Class 80), and Sander¬ 
stead Iris (see Class 86). 

697 A 698 R. N.— JOSEPH SMITH, for Leioester Faioination and Leicester Frineess. 

» Gold Challenge Cup, value Fifty Guineas, given by a member of the R.A.S.E. for the 
best Pair in Class 88. 

* Gold Challenge Gup, value Fifty Guineas, given by a member of the R.A.S.E. for the 
best Tandem in Glass 89. 


M 
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Foiir-in-Hand Teeuns. 

Class 90 .—Mares or Oeldings. 

706 I. (£30, & Champion.’)—W. A. Barron, 91, Wcstbourno Terrace, London, W., for four 
ohestnuts. 

700 XL (£20, & B. N. for .Champion.’)--SiR Edward Stern, Bt., 4, Carlton House Terrace, 
London, S.W. 

710 IIL (£16.)— W, W. Theobald, Bournside, Cheltenham, for four red roans. 


CATTLE. 

Shorthorns. 

Class 91. — Shorthorn Bulls^ bom in or before 1919. 

719 L (£15, & Champion.*)— Albert Jahes Marshall, Bridgcbank, Stranraer, for Bridge* 
bank Paymaster 164308, light roan, born Jan. 28, 1019 ; a. Gainford Bingleadcr 136657# 
<i. Princess Christina by Broadhooks Diamond 124530. 

715 n. (£10.) — Sir Bernard Qrbenwell, Bt., Manlen Park, Woldingham, Surrey, for 
Pierrepont Golden Prince 144426, dark roan, born May 10, 1917, bred by Earl Manvers, 
Holme Pierrepont, h'ottingham ; a. Royal Sovereign 113103, d. Crocus 18th by Silverhlll 
Snowflake 107057. 

725 in. (£6.) — Misses A. F. and M. K. T. Scott, Netherswell Manor, Stow-on-the-Wold, 
for Ihamond Champion 155320, dark roan, born April 14, 1919, bred by the late W. M. 
Scott, Netherswell Manor; a. Windsor Lad 113735, d. Diamond Actress by Diamond 
Star 91479. 

723 R. N.— Reginald Pease, Slcdwich, Barnard Castle, for Brandsby Marshall. 

H. C.—714. C.—724, 726, 727. 

Class 92. — Shorthorn BnllSf horn on or between January 1, 1920, and March 81, 

1920.3 

734 I. (£16. & R. N. for Champion.*)—J. Shepherd, 1, ’Hatton Garden, London, E.C., for 
Caliossie Regent 161916, red, born March 1, bred by Captain J. MacGillivray, Calrossie, 
Nigg, Ross-shire ; a. D.S.0. 148517, d. Eillien by Mlllhills Rothes King 131020. 

732 n. (£10.)— George Harrison, Gainford Hall, Darlington, for Marden Adrian 165167, 
roan, born Feb. 4, bred by Sir Bernard Grecnwell, Bt., Marden Park, Woldingham; «. 
Pierrepont Golden Prince 144426, d. Falrlawne Gold by Taskmaster 110389. 

735 in. (i^.)— ^The Hon. Mrs. Bruoe Ward, Godlnton, Ashford, Kent, for Godinton Grand 
Duke 163580, dark roan, born Jan. 25 ; a. Dewlaps Royal Sovereign 125170, d. Bilsingtou 
Orphan 2nd by Bilsington Favourite 107898. 

730 R. N.— Hugh Baker, Chedglow, Malmesbui^, for Counter March. 

H. C.—736. C.— 737. 

Class 93. —Shorthorn Bulls, born on or between April 1, 1920, and December 31, 

1920. ® 

758 I. (£15.)— George Harrison, Gainford Hall, Darlington, for Rickford Marquis 166467, 
red, born Juno 1, bred by G. A. Wills, Langford Court Farm, Langford, Bristol; a. 
Collynie Royal Regent 14S043, d, Eliza Lotus by Marquis of Mlllhllls 137868. 

740 n. (£10.)— Hugh Baker, Chedglow, Malmesbury, for Chedglow Mitre 162116, red, 
born April 6 ; a. Abbot 123762, d. Chedglow Beauty by Gunthorpe Prince Royal 2nd 
120560. 

762 m. (£5.)— Edward Parke, Crake Hall, West Heslcrton, Yorks, for Allorston Standard, 
160698, red, bom Oct. 8, bred by C. A. Hirst, Crake, West Heslcrton, yorkt.; a . D.S.O. 
148517, d. Allcrston Marigold 10th by Boquhan Hector 135266. 

751 IV. (£3.) —S. F. Edge, Gallops Homestead, Ditchling, Sussex, for Vahan Palatine 167763, 
red, born July 16 ; a. Prince of the Manor 132834, d. Rosemary 246th by Prince Palatine 
117061. 

756 R. N. —John Handley, Green Head, Milnthorpe, for Badminton Rosebriai. 

H. C.—760. C.-’741, 743, 744, 762, 759. 

Class 94. —Shorthorn Bulls, born on or between January 1, 1921, and March 31, 

1921. ® 

700 I. (£16.) — ^Albert Jambs Marshall, Bridgobank, Stranraer, for Moniaok Guardsman, 
red, born Jan. 26, bred by Jolm H. Gair, Easter Moniack, Eirkhill, Invemcss-shlre; a. 
Kinellar Guardsman 160012, d. Cluncs Nonpareil 4th 5278 by Ix)thlan Bandmaster 143714. 


* Gold Challenge Cup, value Fifty Guineas, given by a member of the R.A.S.E. for the 
b*t Team in Class 90. 

* (Champion Prize of £20 given by the Shorthorn Society, for the best Bull in Classes 01>00 
A Silver Medal is given by the Shorthorn Society to the Breeder of the Champion Bull. 

* Frizes given by the Shorthorn Society. 
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784 II. (filO.)~OEORGE Harrison, Gainford Hall, Darlington, for Donne Meteor, white. 

nAfn Ivli-imn lv«« *r _-»-v'__ •» _ . * V, «• • ' 


798 : 


1 »* <^ollynie Iloyal Kegent 148043, d. Lady Marcella,(Vol. 
63, p. «21) 6y Notlaw Boxer 127153. 

797 IV. ( £3.)—J. M. Strickland, Bainesse, Catterick, for Brandsby*s Aristocrat 6th, roan, 
born Feb. 20 ; g . Cudham Max 155167, d. lloseniary (Vol. 65, p. 1018) bu Brandsby’s 
Alderman 2nd 135321. 

778 R. N. — Georob Frank, Manor House, Marton-lc-Moor, Rlpon, for Marton Oiand 
Raider. 


776 (Special, £5.*) —G. R. C. Foster, Anstey Hall, Tmmpington, Cambridge, for Anstey 
Sfdtan, rod, born Feb. 28 ; s. Collynie Golden Knight 135819, d. Barrington Lassie (Vol. 
63, p. 835) by Fragrant Lad 125592. 

798, 839, 840 (Special, £10.*)—Georob A. Wills, for Ricklord Boxer, Bickford Exciseman 
and Bickford Raider. 

H. C.—795. 0.~781, 783. 


Class 96. —Shorthorn Bull, horn on or between April 1, 1921, and June 30, 1921. 

800 I, (£15.) —n.R.H. The Phince of Wales, K.G., Stoke Climsland, Cornwall, for King*s 
Messenger, white, born May 10 ; «. Christian King 147900, d. Myrtle’s Dandy by Collynie 
Preml(‘r 124847. 

839 n. (£10.)— George A. Wills, Langford Court Farm, Langford, Bristol, for Bickford 
Exciseman, red, bom June 1 ; g. Collynie Royal Regent 148043, d. Eliza Lotus (Vol. 65, 
p. 1204) by Marquis of Millhllls 137868. 

824 in. (£6.)— Albert James Marshall, Bridgebank, Stranraer, for Binghill Premier, 
dark roan, born April 3, bred by J. Spene^ir, Binghill, Myrtle, AlK^rdeensiuro ; g. Falr- 
lawne Premier 155689, <1. Thustor (Jfpsy Maiden (Vol. 66, j). 577) by Acetylene 129016. 

840 IV. (£3.)— George A. Wills, for Rickford Raider, white, born Ai)ril 15 ; g. Collynie 
Iloyal llegont 148043, d. Ro.sewoo<l (iirl (Vol. 59, p. 666) by Strowan Clarion 110333. 

821 R. N.—A. W. Maconociiik, Cudham, Kent, for Cudham Golden Star. 

837 (Special, £10.')—J. W. Whittomk, Eastmoor, Doddington, Cambs, for Adonis, roan, 
born April 12; s. Great Scot 140208, d. Proud Mlssie 19th (Vol. 05, p. 1192) by Blyths- 
wood 135244. 

H. C.—808, 817. C.-~819, 827. 828. 

Shorthorn Bulls, born on or between Jidi/ J, 192J, and Decnnbir'M, 
1921.-' 

843 I. (£15.) — Mrs. Hutchinson, South Cerney, Cinmeester, for Cerney Pilgrim, red, born 
July 30 ; «. Edgeoto Albion 142205, d. Pure Gem (Vol. 59, p. 690) by Village Jeweller 
107378. 

847 II. (£10.) —J. M. Strickland, Bainesso, Catterick, iov Brandsby’s Lord Bamsden 3rd, 
rod, born July 1 ; s. Cudham Max 155167, d. Brand.sby’s Miss Ramsden 2nd (Vol. 62, 
p. 1118) by Brandsby’s Aristocrat 4th 114422. 

844 HI. (£6.)— Oliver W. Porritt, Hotchley Farm, East Ix*ake, I.oughborough, for Hoteb- 
ley Advocate, red, born Sept. 7 ; s, Shenloy White Ensign 152033, d. Moresby Cumberland 
Augusta (Vol. 62, p. 683) by lx)rd Jubilant 106037. 

846 R. N.—Misses A. F. and M. T. Scott, Js’ ether Swell Manor, Stow-on-the-Wold, for 

Diamond Archer. 

H. C.—849. C.—841. 

Class 97. —Shorthorn Cows, in-milk, born in or before 1918. 

861 I. (£15.) —J. U. Toppin, Musgravo Hall, SkolG n, Penrith, for Mischief (Vol. 65, p. 
1158), white, born Sei)t. 27, 1918, calved Feb, 2, 1922 ; s. Masterkey 137896, d. Merry 
Maid by Baron Fitz Rosebud 94111. 

851 II. (£10.) —G. L. T, Buudenell, Dcene Park, Peterborough, for Daisy of Viewfteld 
(Vol. 64, p. 1086), red, born June 29,1917, calved Jan. 10,1922, bred by John Macintosh, 
Viewfleld, Rothlemay; g. Cavalior 130102, d. Julia B by Anacreon 113896. 

SCO in. (£5.)~J. H. Toppin, for Bright Princess (Vol. 65, p. 1157), roan, born May 16,1918, 
calved June 22 ; g. Masterkey 137896, d. Bright Rose by Midshipman 121584. 

853 R. N.— George Henry Drummond, Pitsford Hall, Eortbampton, for White Butterfly. 
860. 861, 938 (Special, £15.*) —J. H. Toppin, for Bright Princess, Mischief and Bright Heroine. 
H. C.— 856. C.— 852, 864, 867, 858. 


* Two Special District Prizes given (I.) £10 by the Shorthorn Society, for the best Bull, 
(II.) £5 bv the Cambridgeshire and Isle of Ely Agricultural Society for the second best Bull 
in Classes 94, 95 and 96, the property of Exhibitors residing In Cambridgeshire or Essex. A 
Silver Medal Is given by the Shorthorn Society to the Breeder of the animal winning the £10 

^^^SpccUl ^Mzes of £15 First Prize, and £10 Second Prize, given by the Shorthorn Society 
for the best groups of three animals bred by ETchibitor in Classes 91-101. 

* Prizes given by the Shorthorn Society. 
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Class 98. —Shorthorn Heifers, in-milk, born in 1919. 

862 L (£16.)—J. M. Striokiand, Bolnease, Cattcrick, for Brandsby’s Princess 16th (Vol. 66, 
p. 1045), roan, born Feb. 4, calved Oct. 23,1021; «. Aidlothen Lavender Knight 140480, 
d. Brandsby's Princess by Bapton Judge 82768. 

863 iL (£10.)—Thb Hon. Mrs. Bbuob ward, Oodlnton, Ashford, Kent, for Bilsington 
Rosebud 11th (Vol. 66, p. 1005), white, bom Jan. 12, calved Feb. 3, 1022, bred the 
Exors. of the lato R. J. Balston, Bilsington Friorv, Ashford, Kent; «. Dewlaps Royal 
Sovereign 126170, d. Bilsington Rosebud 7th by Bilsington Archer 110025. 

Class 99. —Shorthorn Heifers, bom in 1920. 

864 L (£16, & Champion.^) —His Majesty the King, The Royal Farms, Windsor, for 
Windsor Broadhooks 0631, red, born Feb. 21; s. Eclipse of Collynle 186344, d.'Doune 
Broadhooks 5th by Dunglasa Brilliant 120003. 

886 II. (£10.) — Oliver W. Porritt, Hotchley Farm, East Leake, Loughborough, for Hotoh- 
ley Countess 17006, roan, bom Sept. 19; a. Sanquhar Grand Courtier 139103, d. Gypsy 
Countess 3rd by Phingask Comet 100627. 

870 in. (£6.)—Mrs. Cabs, St. Helens, Rlbston, Wetherby, for Swinton Beauty 10247, roan, 
bom July 26, bred by Major Clive Behrens, Swinton Grange, Malton ; a. Engineer 120146, 
d. Beauty 11th by Colllngwood 130284. 

871 IV. (£3.)— Sir Richard Cooper, Bt., M.P., Billln|d;on, T^lghton Buzzard, for BillingtonA 
Augusta 11612, dark roan, born April 2 ; a, Hcan Lancelot 142876, d. Shenstone Augusta 
1764 by Maceboarer 126603. 

866 R. N. —H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, K.G., Stoke Climsiand, Cornwall, for Queen 
Marion. 

H. C.—884. C.—866. 878, 881. 

Class 100. —Shorthorn Heifer, born on or between January 1,1921, and March 31, 

1921. 

003 L (£16, & R. N. for Champion.*)- -George Harrison, Qainford Hall, Darlington, for 
Gainford Missie 2nd, white, born Jan. 26; s. Gainford Premier 155931, d. Whitehall 
Missio (Vol. 65, p. 1014) by Donne Marshall 130661. 

897 IL (£10.) —J. A. K. Falconer, Caliiisdeu Manor, Cirencester, for Sarcasm lOStb, roan, 
born Jan. 2; a. Cluny Clipper Star 154871, d. Sarcasm 79th (Vol. 65, p. 737) by Secret 
Sign 122804. 

891 III. (£6.) — Lt.-Col. Ernest Clive Atkins, Stretton House, Hinckley, for Oxford 
Duchess 86th, wliite, born March 4, bred by D. Aldridge, Sketchley Hall, Hinckley; «. 
Cherry Picker 147876, d, Oxford Duchess of Calthwaite 84th by Duke of Whitehall 136261. 

004 IV. (£3.) — Mrs. Hutchinson, South Cerney, Cirencester, for Cerney Petunia, roan, 
born Jan. 14 ; a. Edgeote Albion 142206, d. Aldsworth Pansy (Vol. 59, p. 693) by Non¬ 
pareil Gift 109536. 

016 R. N.— The Hon. Mrs. Bruce Ward, Godlnton, Ashford, Kent, for Godinton Jilt. 

H. C.—914. C.—896, 902, 909. 

Class 101. —Shorthorn Heifers, born on or between April 1, 1921, and December 
31, 1921. 

022 L (£16.) —L. V. Garland, Greenbank, Tho Towans, Hayle, Cornwall, for Towan Beauty, 
roan, born April 29 ; «. Butterfly Leader 154520, d, Hayle Beauty Bleep 4th (Vol. 66, 
p. 867) by Clipper Comet 135764. 

038 IL (£10.) —J. H. Toppin, Musgrave Hall, Skelton, Penrith, for Bright Heroine, roan, 
born April 2 ; a, Hean Conqueror 131411, d. Bright Pearl (Vol. 60, p. 1114) by Sanquhar 
Sentinel 110087. 

018 nL (£6.) — Major George Kelsey Burge, Dcnt-do-Llon, Westgate-on-Sea, for Thanet- 
onian Dewlap, roan, bom June 3 ; a. Godinton Recomj^nse 156064, d. Dewlap 14th 
(Vol. 66, p. 1095) by Bilsington Vanguard 129670. 

020 rv. (£3.) — S. F. Edge, Gallops Homestead, Dltchling, Sussex, for Vahan Beauty 4th, 
roan, bom June 2; a. Vahan Victor 146076, d. Vahan Beauty 2n(l (Vol. 64, p. 876) by 
Edgeote Chanoollor 120077, 

031 R. N.— A. W. Maconoohie. Cudham, Kent, for Cudbam Clara 9th. 

H. 0.—937. C.—924, 929, 032, 986. 


Dairy Shorthorns. 

Class 102 .—Dairy Shorthorn Bulls, bom in or before 1919. 

053 I. (£15, & R. N. for Champion.*)— Robert N. Tory, Anderson, Blandford, for Kelmscott 
Conjuror 8rd 137269, dark roan, bom June 12,1916, bred by R. W. Hobbs A Sons, Kelms¬ 
cott, Lechlade; «. Kelmscott Acrobat 4th 126217 d. Helpmate 15th Kelmscott 
Tarquin 105853. 


2 Champion Prize of £20 given by tho Shorthorn Society for the best Cow or Heifer In Classes 
97^101, A Silver Medal is given by tho Shorthorn Society to the Breeder of the Champion 
Cow or Heifer. 

* Champion Prize of £10 glvQp by th.6 Dairy Shorthorn Aseocifttion for the beat B.uU la 
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964 n. (£10.)— Tub Duke of Westminster, G.C.V.O., D.S.O., Eaton Hall, Chester, for 
V® \^3824, roan, bom Nov. 24,1919 ; «. Hockley Baronet 144978, d. Hockley 
Barrington by Oxford Count 108592. 

943 (£5.)— Chivers <fe Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, for Histon Wild Prince 156497, 

dark roan, bom March 11, 1919 ; «. Royal Foggathorpe 133300, d. Wild Queen 29th by 
Dai^r Signal 108337. oo 

950 R. N.~^. J. K. Mattriob and S. E. Ashton, Manton Orange, Marlborough and Scots- 
grove, Thame, for Presbnte Bandit. 

954, 1034, 1058 (Cup.*)— The Duke op Westminster, G.C.V.O., D.S.O., for Baron’s Pride, 
Cherry Bud 6th and Katie. 

H. C.—942, 951. 

Glass 103. —Dairy Shorthorn Bulls, born in 1920. 

956 I. (£16, & Champion.*)— T. and S. Braithwaitb, Fleldgrovo, Bitton, Olos., for Kelmscott 
Conjuror 36th 164373, red, bom April 26, bred by H. W. Hobbs & Sons, Kelmsoott, 
^chlade ; «. Kelmscott Acrobat 4th 126217, d. Hawthorn 9th by Hoyal Hampton 11th 
96908. 

960 n. (£10.)— Captain the Hon. E. A. FitzHot, M.P., Foxhlll, West Haddon, Hugby, for 
Fozhill Springtime 163353, roan, bom Jan. 81; t. Afterthought 146582, d. Telluria May 
.4th by Gcrome of Hlghflelds 98918. 

959 m. (£6.)— Ellice Ezra, Lock, Partridge Green, Sussex, for Lock Somerset 2nd 164885, 
white, bom Oct. 21 ; s. Proud Victor 151279, d. Thunihain Somerset 3rd by imperator 
115945. ^ 

955 R. N.— T. and S. Braithwaite, for Pieldgrove Conjuror. 

H. C.—958, 961. 

Class 104. —Dairy Shorthorn BulU, born on or between January 1, 1921, and 
March 31, 1921.3 

985 1. (£16.)— The Duke op Westminster, G.C.V.O., D.S.O., Eaton Hall, Chester, for 
Eaton Bold Baron, roan, born Jan. 2; «. Hockley Baron 144977, d. Lucy Millicent (Vol. 
63, p. 887) by Mealsgate Felix 116527. 

986 n. (£10.)— Major S. P. Yates, Broughton Grange, Banbury, for Telluria NiiL roan, 
bora March 14 ; «. Notliing Doing 150840, d. Telluria N. 6th (Vol. 59, p. 707) by Dayman 
Mere 108328. 

974 in. (£5.) — Major Gerard J. Buxton, Tockenham Manor, Wootton Bassett, Wilts, 
for Tockenham Solus 12th, rod and little white, born Jan. 21; b. Kelmscott Solus 137300, 
d. Musical Lass (Vol. 62, p. 688) by Tockenham Waterloo 128516. 

972 R. N.— George Bickford, Somorford, Brewood, Staffs, for Somerlord Duke. 

H. C.—975. C.—979. 

Class 106. —Dairy Shorthorn Bulls, born on or between April 1, 1921, and June 

30, 1921.3 

993 L (£16.)— Ellice Ezra, Txjck, Partridge Green, Sussex, for Lock Dairyman, white* 
bora May 12 ; b. Proud Victor 151279, d, Lacy Welcome (Vol. 65, p. 1027) by Dairyman 
180512. 

999 IL (£10.)— Montague Perkins, Lower Bogmarsh, Holme Lacy, Hereford, for Holmlacy 
Baron, born April 20 ; b. Ringlet’s Boy 158823, d. Lacy Barrington (Vol. 64, p. 1185) by 
Dairyman 130512. 

987 in. (£6.)—D. Aldridge, Sketchley Hall Farm, near Hinckley, for Premier Beau, red 
and little white, bom May 17 ; b. Premier Prince 144499, d. Daisy Queen (Vol. 62, p. 961) 
by Lord Nottingham 116317. 

996 R. N.—^F. S. Francis, Stowell House, Templecombo, Somerset, for Colescombe Dolphin. 
H. C.—997, 1000. C.—990, 1004. 

Class 106. —Dairy Shorthorn Bulls, bom on or betweeri July 1, 1921, and 
December 31, 1921. 

1021 I. (£16.)— F. H. Thornton, Klngsthorpe Hall, Northampton, for Kingsthorpe Charm¬ 
ing Duke, white, bora July 17 ; b. Klngsthorpe Dairy Pilot 156966, d. Kingsthorpe 
Charmer (Vol. 66, p. 1065) by Kingsthoriie Regent 143350. 

1012 IL (£10.)— Captain the Hon. E. A. FitzRoy, M.P., Foxhlll, West Haddon, Hugby, 
for Foxhill Caryl, roan, born Sept. 22; b, John Wild Eyes 149616, d. Clifford Lady Carl 
(Vol. 63, p. 678) by Knight 131802. 

1020 in. (£ 6 .) — Eustace Abel Smith, Longhllls, Lincoln, for Longhilli Musician, roan, 
bom July 81 ; b, Babraham lA)rd Price 140547, d, Longhllls Melody (Vol. 65, p. 1105) 
by Kelmscott Acrobat 9th 181660. 

1008 R. N. —John Bailey, The Braes Farm, South Nutfleld, Hcdblll, for Silverstream Bar¬ 
rington Boy. 

H. a—1017. 


* Silver Challenge Cup, value 100 guineas, given through the Dairy Shorthorn Association 
for the best group of one Bull and two Cows or Heifers in Classes 102-110. Two at least 
of tlie animals must have been bred by the Exhibitor. 

■ Champion Prize of £10 given by the Dairy Shorthorn Association for the best Bull in 
Classes 102-106. 

• Prizes given by the Dairy Shorthorn Association. 
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Glass 107.— Dairy Shorthorn Cows, in-milk, bom in or before 1916.^ 

1034 I. (fl5, & Champion.*) — ^Thk Duke op Westminster, G.C.V.O., D.S.O., Eaton Hall, 
Chester, for Cherry Bud 6th (Vol. 64, p. 074), dark roan, bom Jan. 6,1015, calved June 
28, 1922, bred by W. Hope, Longmoor House, Wigton; a. Prince of Orange 100726, 
d. Cherry Bud 8rd by Nugget 06266. 

1036 n. (£10.) —Major S. P. Yates, Broughton Orange, Banbury, for Fair Rosamond 

g ^ol. 60, p. 614), roan, bora Sept. 1, 1910, calved June 9, 1922, bred by Mrs. G. Handy, 
ampen, Andoveraford; «. Sub-Inspector 100818, d. i^samond 7th by Pegglesworth 
Pearlsetter 76208. 

1030 ni. (£5.)—J. I*ibrpont Morgan, Wall Hall, Aldcnham, Watford, Herts, for Cockerham 
Barrington 2nd (Vol. 61, p. 033), red, born June 30, 1014, calved May 13, 1022, bred by 
Nelson & Sons, Cockerham Hall, Garstang; s. Dandy 114084, d. Countess of Barrington 
25th by Eden Baronet 105384. 

1032 R. N. —J. M. Strickland, Bainessc, Catterick, for Keyingham Dairymaid 6th. 

1034,1058,1085 (Cup.*)— THE Duke OP Westminster, G.C.V.O., D.S.O., for Cherry Bud 6th, 
Katie, and Bare Primrose. 

H. C.—1028. 

Class 108.— Dairy Shorthorn Cows, in-milk, born in 1916 or 1917.^ 

1060 I. (£16, & R. N. lor Champion.*) —^Caitain Arnold S. Wills, Thornby Hall, North¬ 
ampton, for Thornby Foggathorpe 7th (Vol. 64, p. 1391), white, lx)rn June 3,1917, calved 
June 1, 1922 ; «. Drusus 116142, d. Thornby Foggathorpe 2nd by Dreadnought 102049. 
1042 n. (£10.)— CiiiVERS & Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, for Histon Wild Queen (Vol. 64, 
p. 803), red, born Sept. 2, 1917, calved May 11, 1022 ; «. Ili&ton Milkman 131498, d. 
Wild Queen 34t}i by Dauntless 111497. 

1058 m. (£6.)--The Duke op Westminster, G.C.V.O., D.S.O., Eaton Hall, Chester, for 
Katie (Vol. 64, p. 1372), red, born May 3, 1917, calved Juno 9, 1922; 8. l.eek Conjuror 
121142, d. Kathleen 4th by Tyne Master 123348. 

1053 R. H.— ^Alfred Palmer, Wokefleld Park, Mortimer, Berks, for Wokefleld Cowslip 8rd. 
H. C.—1043. C.~1054. 

Class 109.— Dairy Shorthorn Cows, in-milk, born in 1918. 

1085 I. (£15.)—The Duke of Westminster, G.C.V.O., D.S.O., Eaton Hall, Chester, for 
Bare Primrose (Vol. 65, p. 815), light roan, born Oct. 22, calved May 28, 1922, bred by 
K. Hall, Torrisholmo Hall, Morccambe; 8. Bare Bccord 129415, d. Biglands Irwin by 
Mlcklcthwaite Magnet 4th 102061. 

1072 n. (£10.) — G. P, Golden, Eaglesfleld, T/5irc, Lutterworth, for Lady Doreen 2nd (Vol. 
65, p. 793), red and little white, born Feb. 23, calved May 18, 1922 ; s. Baron Wildeyes 
2nd 134982, d. Dorcas by Conjuror 91310. 

1071 in. (£6.) —G. P. Golden, for Lady Ivanhoe (Vol. 65, p. 793), roan, born Aug. 18, calved 
April 15, 1922; 8. Gilmorton Lad 131183, d. Babraham llaindrop by Babraham Moss¬ 
trooper 104606. 

1078 IV. (£3.) — Herbert H. Owtram, Ncwland Hall, near Jjancaster, for Newland Nelly 
Lee (Vol. 65, p. 1009), roan, born Feb. 26, calved June 20, 1922; 8. Mayflower Boy 
116518, d. Nelly Swinlces by Fota Beethoven 105521. 

1068 R. N. —Mrs. FitzHugh, Bias Power, Wrexham, for Plas Power Cran. 

H. C.—1063, 1088. C.—1065, 1075. 

Class 110.— Dairy Shorthorn Heifers, in-milk, bom in 1919. 

1096 L (£16.)— T. and S. Braithwaite, Fieldgrovo, Bltton, Glos., for Sybil 34th 4057, roan, 
born Feb. 18, calved June 25, 1922, bred by II. W. Hobbs & Sons, Kelmscott, Leclilade ; 
8. Kelmscott Conjuror 4th 137270, d. Sybil 20th by Cranford Freemason 114883. 

1111 n. (£10.) — Robert W. Kaye, Great Glen Manor, Great Glen, licicestcr, for Rossall 
Seraphina 6th 1687, light roan, born Aug. 9, calved March 30, 1922, bred by Robert Cock, 
Rossall Grange, Fleetwood, Lancs.; s. Roysterer 145190, d. Rossall Seraphina by Kirk- 
style 116125 

1095 BQ. (£6.)— George Bickford, Somerford, Brewood, Staffs, for Nordley Duchess 8699, 
roan, born Sept. 6, calved May 21, 1922, bred by Col. E. M. Wakeman, Coton Hall, 
Bridgnorth; 8. Somerford Drummer 145598, d. Nordley Princess 3rd by Somerford 
Count 117822. 

1110 IV. (£3.) —^F. H. S. Perkins, Wyccroft, Monmouth, for Hadnock Charming Lass 23rd 
6603, roan, born Aug. 1, calved Juno 1, 1922; s. Hadnock Ranger 142788, d. Hadnock 
Charming lioss 16th by Fairy Minstrel 126489. 

1122 R. N. —F. H. Thornton, Kingsthorpe Hall, Nortliampton, for Ecton Merry Belle 8th. 
H. 0.— 1003, 1124. 


• Prizes given by the Shorthorn Society. 

• Champion Prize of £10 given by the Shorthorn Society for the best Cow or Heifer in 
Classes 107-110. A Silver Medal is given by the Shorthorn Society to the Breeder of the 
Champion Dairy Shorthorn Cow. 

• Silver Challenge Cijj», value Fifty Guineas, 0ven through the Dairy Shorthorn Association 
for the best group of three Cows or Heifers In Clasaos 107-110. 
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Non-Pedigree Dairy Shorthorns. 

Glass 111.— Non^Pedigree Dairy Shorthorn Cows or Heifers, in-milk.^ 

1181 I, (£15.)—J. L. Shirley, Silvcrton, Woughton, Bletchloy, for Graceful, roan, age and 
breeder unknown, calved May 14,1922. 

1129 n. (£10.)— Charles J. Beechenrr, Green Farm, Barton-In-the-CIay, Ampthill, for 
Faldo Queen, roan, born Aug. 29, 1917, calved Juno 18, 1922 ; 8. Stondon EnterpriM. 
1128 in. (£6.) — Jambs Batten, Hoe Fields Farm, Thurlaston, Hinckley, for Stella, ’■oan, 
ago and breeder unknown, calved April 26, 1922. 


Lincolnshire Red Shorthorns. 

Class 112. —Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn Bulls, born in or before 1919. 

1135 I. (£16, & Champion.*) — William A. Harrison, The North Lodge, near Grantham, 
for Horkstownian Premier 14605, born Jan. 3, 1918, bred by E. J. Tiirton, Horkstow, 
Hull; 8. Welboume Victorious 12145, d. Horkstownian Maiden by Marshman 7th 9193. 

1140 11. (£10.)— Lt.-Col. Sir A. G. Weigall, K.C.M.G., Tetwood, Woodhall Spa, for Kir- 
‘mington Ruby King 63rd 15589, born June 5, 1919, bred by G. Marris, Kirmington, 
Brocklesby, Lines.; a. Scampton Result 12879, d. Kirmington Rose 4l8t by Kirmington 
Wandering Chief 6182. 

1133 m. (£5.) — Ashley Brothers, Beepden Farm, Godmanchester, Hunts, for Fendley 
Reality 13745, born June 16, 1917, bred by J. G. Williams, Pendlcy Manor, Triug; «. 
Scampton King of the Rubles 7122, d. Fendley Beauty by Magnum Bonum 4914. 

1139 R. N. — Butler Smith, The Fields, Cropwell Butler, near Nottingham, for Risby General. 

Glass 113. —Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn Bulls, bom in 1920. 

1143 I. (£15, & R. N. for Champion.*) — George Coleman, Manor Farm, Wood Walton, 
Peterborough, for Wood Walton Prince 17176, born April 10; 8. Horkstownian Onyx 
13565, d. Deeping Dolly 2nd by Scampton Martyr 8516. 

1141 II. (£10.) — Rowland F. Audrey, Weybridge, Ellington, Hunts, for Weybridge Pendley 
Chancellor 17133, born Feb. 4, bred by Pendley Stock Farms, P(*ndley Manor, Tring; 
8. Scampton Quality 11912, d. Queen’s Flower by Flower King 4818. 

1147 III. (£5.) — Alfred Lewis, Soignee, Westacrc, King’s Lynn, for Strnbby Croxton 6th, 
born July 20, bred by J. W. Farrow & Sons, Strubby Manor, Alford, Lines.; 8, Strubby 
Cro.xtou lluby 33rd 14933, d. Lady Cardiff 9th No. 84 by Strubby Nonpareil Bonus 8552. 

1142 R. N.— Charles F. Bett, Springfield, Bcnnlworth, Lincoln, for Benniworth Boston Ist. 
H. C.— 1145. 

Class 114. —Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn Bulls, born in 1921.® 

1150 I. (£16.)— E. M. and S. M. Grantham, The Rookery, West Keal, Spilsby, for Anwick 
Perfection, born Marcli 2, bred by C. Bembridge, Walcott, Lincoln ; 8. Beacon Hill Tommy 
13190, d. Anwick Laurie 2nd (Vol. 18, p. 254) by Dunoby Red 4th 6776. 

1151 II. (£10.)— Major T. Jessop, Harrington Hall, Spilsby, Lines., for Harrington Bert, 
born May 6; s. Beacon Hill Thomas 13188, d. Pendley Yarborough Ruby (Vol. 25, 
p. 408) by Saltfleot Marshman 4958. 

1152 IIL (£5.)— A. Preston Jone.s, Micklcover House, near Derby, for Mickleover Tothill 
Royal 2nd, born May 10, bred by G. R. Needham, Moat House, Bilsby, Alford, Lines. : 
8. Pendley Record 13746, d. Tothill Busby (Vol. 26, p. 388) by Busby Nonsuch 2nd 15171. 

1156 R. N. — Lt.-Col. sir a. G. Weigall, K.C.M.G., Petwood, Woodhall Spa, for Kirmington 
Normanby. 

H. C.—1165. C.—1148. 

Glass 116.— Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn Cows or Heifers, in-niilk, bom in or 

before 1919. 

1159 I. (£16, & R. N. for Champion.*)— Major H. Cooper, Flawborough, Orston, Notts, for 
Flawboroogh Perfection (Vol. 26, p. 327), born July 14, 1919, calved Feb. 12, 1922; «. 
Flawborough Chieftain 12518, d. Blawborough Sunspot by Rising Star 7839. 

1162 II. (£10.)—T. H. B. Freshney, Worlaby, Brigg, for Saltfleet Red Rose (Vol. 27, p. 608), 
born July 28, 1919, calved April 5, 1922; 8. Cockerlngtou Hallington 2nd 11437 d, by 
Croxton Ruby 50th 9803. 

1168 III. (£6.) — Rowland F. Aubrey, Weybridge, Ellington, Hunts., for Weybridge Burton 
(Vol. 27, p. 333), born In Aug., 1917, calved May 11, 1922, bred by the Buxton Lime 
Firms Co., Buxton; s. Curlleu Nonsuch 10630, d. Burton Ruby 20th by Burton Triumph 
8855. 

1164 R. N.— A. Preston Jones, Mickleover House, near Derby, for Flawborough Gem. 

H. C.—1168. 0.—1163. 


* Prizes given by the Dairy Shorthorn Association. 

* Champion Silver Cup value £10 given by the Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn Association for 
the best Bull in Classes 112-114. 

* Prizes given by the I.incolushlre Red Shorthorn Association. 

* Champion Silver Cup value £10 given by the JJncolnshiro Red Shorthorn Association for 
the best Cow or Heifer in Classes 116-118. 
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Class 116. — Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn Cows or Heifers, in-milk, ham in or 
before 1919, showing the best milking properties,^ 

1178 L (£16.)— John Evens & Son, Burton, lincoln, for Burton Diligent (Vol. 20, p. 831), 
bom in October, 1017, calved May 28,1922, bred by C. J. C. Hill, OlenWorth, IJUicoln ; 
8. Otby Alford 16th 16745, d. Diligent by Bonby Tourist 12th 9646. 

1181 n. (£10.)— Lt.-Col. Sir A. G. Weiqall, K.C.M.G., Petwood, Woodhall Spa, for Pet- 
wood (Vol. 24, p. 448), bom April 18, 1917, calved June 17, 1022; 8. Petwood 
Dragoon 11834, d. Soamblesby Ella by Dursby Bed 6th 7542. 

1170 m. (£6.)— Charles E. Scorer, Whitehall, Bracobridge Heath, Lincoln, for Brace- 
bridge No. 61 (Vol. 23, p. 350), bom Deo. 16,1016. calved May 25,1022 ; 8, Normanby 
Milkman 10008, d, Bracobridge No. 52 by Bletchingley Euripides 8742. 

1180 R. N.— Charles E. Scorer, for Sudbrook No. 126o. 

H. C.—1174,1176. 0.—1177. 

Class 117. — Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn Heifers, ham in 1920. 

1104 I. (£15, & Champion.*)—A. Preston Jones, Mickleover House, near Derby, for Miokle- 
over Tattle (Vol. 27, p. 668), bom April 16; 8. Scampton Becmit 12874, d. Mickleover 
Clce by Ormsby Champion 8443. 

1191 n. (£10.)— William A. Harrison, The North Lodge, near Grantham, for Harlazton 
Aubrey (Vol. 27, p. 637), born March 31; «. Horkstownlan Premier 14605, d, Harlaxtor 
Deeping Princess by Deeping Curly Coat 2nd 10639. 

1180 HL (£5.)— William Grant, Sklnnand, Navenby, Lincoln, for Skinnand Soampton, 
bom June 3 ; s. Village Beau 12104, d. Scampton Hester by Anderby Pilot 6793. 

1192 R. N.— Major T. Jessop, Harrln^on Hall, SpUsby, for Harringion Amba. 

H. C.—1183,1190, 1196, 1197. C.—1193, 1198. 

Class 118. — Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn Heifers, bom in 1921.^ 

1202 L (£16.) — Major IT. Cooper, Flawborough, Orston, Notts, for Flawborough Primula, 
bom Jan. 18; «. Flawborough Chief (Vol. 27, p. 434), d. Flawborough Lily (Vol. 26, 
p. 326) by Croxton Ruby 60th 9803. 

1205 II. (£10.)— William A. Harrison, The North Lodge, near Grantham, for Harlazton 
Bountifid, born Feb. 4; 8. Horkstownlan Premier 14605, d, Harlazton Curly Horn 
(Vol. 26, p. 360) by Scampton Judge 6327. 

1204 m. (£6.)—T. H. B. Freshney, Worlaby, Brigg, for Saltfleet Bijou, bom March 20; 

8. Ben 14223, d. Hallington Bijou (Vol. 27, p. 504) by Rising Star 7839. 

1201 R. N.— George Coleman, Manor Farm, Wood Walton, Peterborough, for Wood Walton 
Guzel 2nd. 

H. C.—1200, 1210. 0.—1207. 


Herefords. 

Class 119. — Hereford Bulls, bom in or before 1919. 

1216 L (£16.)— Kenneth W. Milnes, The Field, Hereford, for Larder 37146, born Jan. 7, 
1919 ; 8. Hermit 32602, d, Neckchain by Sir James 26489. 

1213 n. (£10.)— Percy E. Bradstock, Free Town, Tarrington, Hereford, for Koh-I-Nor 
37124, bom Jan. 12, 1918 ; 8. Goodenough 83710, d. Princess by Prince Charming 29982. 

1215 m. (£6.)— J. K. Hyslop, Ivington, Leominster, for Ivington Ranger 37015, born 
Jan. 16,1919 ; «. Newton Division 32840, d. Ripe 4th by Rougemont 20296. 

1214 R. N.— Cecil R, English, Evesbatch Court, Bishops Frome, for Brampton James. 

Class 120. — Hereford Bulls, bom in 1920. 

1227 I. (£16, & Champion*)— Charles H. Tinsley, Twyford, Pembridge, for Twyford Fairy 
Boy 40171, bom Jan. 16 ; 8, Bounds Investment 36087, d. Fairy Girl 3rd by Sir Albert 
83126. 

1228 n. (£10.)—H. Weston A Sons, The Bounds, Much Marcle, Dymock, for Bounds Knight 
38636, bom Feb. 2 : Alders Protector 34537, d. Merry Lass by Buckland Captain 26706. 

1221 HL (£6.)— Lord Cawley, Herrington Hall, Leominster, for Coniston 38860, bom Jan. 4 ; 
8. Bounds Imperialist 36077, d. Coney by Weston Speculator 20453. 

1220 R. N.— Owen Wiluams, Crossways, Cowbridge, for Crossways CheL 
H. C.—1230. C.—1218, 1220. 

Class 121. — Hereford Bulls, bom in January, 1921.* 

1243iL (£16, & R. N. lor Champion.')— E. Craig Tanner, Eyton-on-Sevom, Shrewsbury, 
for Eyton Meddler, bom Jan. 4 ; 8. Bodenham Garfield 36034, d. Eyton Satire 4th (Vol. 
50, p. 020) by Prince Charming 29982. 


* Prizes given by the Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn Association. 

* Champion Silver Cup value £10 given by.the Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn Association for 
t ]|0 best^Cow or,Heifer in Classes 116-118. 

* Champion Prize of £10 10«. given by the Hereford Herd Book Society for the best Bull 
in Classes 110-123. 

* Prizesigiven by the IHereford Herd Book Society. 
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1286 IL (flO.^HBNB7 Jambs Dent, Perton Court, Stoke Edith, Herefordshire, for Perton 
21401, born Jan. 1; 9 , Sunolad 28762, d. Ivlngton Lass 60th by Eaton Sliver 

1246 in. j26.)—A. W. Trotman, Byford Court, Hereford, for Byford Return 40630, bom 
Jan. 2 ; s. America 84560, d. Rarity by Sir Sam 88131. 

1238 R. N.— Kenneth W. Milnks, The Field, Hereford, for HonparleL 
H. C.—1241. 0.—1232,1239. 


Class 122. —Hereford Bulls, bom in February, 1921.^ 

1262 L (fil6.)— William Smith, The Leen, Pembrldge, for Freetown Warrior 40971, born 
Feb. 20, bred by P. B. Bradstook, Free Town, Tarrington, Hereford; s. Aldersend Napier 
36844, d. Golden Treasure by Laureate 11th 83826. 

1248 U. (£10.)— Percy E. Bradstook, Free Town, Tarrington, Hereford, for Free Town 
Monmh, bom Feb. 6 ; «. Koh-I-Nor 37124, d. Topsy (Vol. 60, p. 386) by Lynch Drifter 

1261 EX (j^.)— Captain R. T. Hinores, Hansel Court, Hereford, for Mansel Morning Luck, 
^m^Feb. 13; «. Crossways Othello 88396, d. May Morning (Vol. 60, p. 611) fryKlsmOT 

1249 R. N.—George H. Drummond, Pitsford Hall, Northampton, for Merryman of Pitsford. 

Class 123. — Hereford Bulls, born in 1921 on or after March 1.^ 

1265 I. (£15.)—H. Weston A Sons, The Bounds, Much Marclo, Dymook, for Bounds Lordship 
40646, bom March 6 ; 9 . Bounds Improver 36070, d. Diana 2nd by Weston Prince 31175. 
1264 n. (£10.)—W. H. Wass, Gattertop, Leominster, for Gattertop Eclipse, born March 3; 

9 . Salacious 39989, d. Tilda (Vol. 48, p. 936) by Sunolad 28762. 

1254 HI. (£5.)—Sir J. R. G. Cottkkell, Bt., Gamons, Hereford, for Troubadour 2nd, 
born March 1; s. Minstrel 37434, d. Ladylove (Vol. 43, p. 278) by Old Sort 24826. 

1261 R. N.— T. R. Thompson, Birchwood Hall, near Malvern, for Beanhouse Resolute. 

H. C.—1258. C.—1266. 

Class 124. —Hereford Oows or Heifers, m-milh, bom in or b(fore 1919. 

1272 I. (£15, St Champion.*)— Charles H. Tinsley, Twyford, Pembridgo, for Wise Money 
(Vol. 46, p. 1043), born Feb. 16, 1914, calved Jan. 9, 1922; «. Even Money 28261, d. 
Sally Wise by Shuoknall Royal 27220. 

1269 X (£10.)—J. A. Hill, Orleton Manor, Brimfleld, for Orleton Mystery (Vol. 50, p. 604), 
born March 30, 1919, ^ved Jan. 14, 1922 ; 9. Newton Monster 34060, d. Mystery by 
Bendigo 25140. 

1274 HL (£5.) — OWEN Williams, Crossways, Cowbridge, for Augusta (Vol. 46, p. 590), born 
Feb. 21, 1914, calved April 24, 1922, bred by S. C. Haytor, Twyford, Pembrldge; 9 . 
Rouge-et-NoIr 27840, d. Alice by Jack Tar 22252. 

1268 R. N.—W. II. Deppbr, Dean Park, Tenbury, for Derwent, 
a C.~1267. 


Class 125 .—Hereford Heifers, bom in 1920. 

1276 I. (£16.) His Majesty The King, The Royal Farms, Windsor, for Radiance 2nd (Vol. 
61, p. 252), bom Fob. 17 ; 9, Twyford Triumph 35704, d. Radiance by Broadwood Gambler 
26694. 

1281 n. (£10.)— Cecil R. English, Evesbatch Court, Bishop's Frome, for Rose Curly (Vol. 

51, p. 309), l>orn Jan. 7 ; s. Vandal 31144, d. Evesbatch Curly 10th by (Jarblno 28132. 
1278 III. (£6.)—F. and F. B. Bibby, Hardwicko Grange, Slircwsbiiry, for Clive Vanity 2ud, 
born Feb. 13 ; s. Shiicknall Prince 33124, d. Clive Sparkle 2nd by C’oiip-de-Or 29016. 

1287 R. N.— Owen Williams, Crossways, Cowbridge, for Crossways Olivia. 

X C.—1279. C.—1276, 1277. 


Class 126.— Hereford Heifer, born in 1921. 

1304 L (£16, St R. N. for Champion.*)--T. R. Thompson, Birchwood Hall, near Malvern, 
for Butterpat (Vol. 62, p. 646), born Jan. 14 ; 9 . Resolute 35637, d. Beryl by Lord Lieu¬ 
tenant 22323. „ ^ 

1294 X (£10.)— Percy E. Bradstook, Free Town, Tarrington, Hereford, for Sensatioii, 
bora Jan. 6 ; s. Aldersend Napier 36844, d. Silver (Vol. 60, p. 672) by Union Jack 31136, 
1298 HL (£6.)— Gkorob H. Drummond, Pitsford Hall, Northampton, for Songstress of 
Pitsford, bora Jan. 26; s. Sir Sam 38131, d. Songstress (Vol. 61, p. 359) by Eaton Royalist 
31446. 

1297 X N.— George H. Drummond, for Pansy of Fitrford. 

X 0.—1292,1296. a—1289,1293. 


‘ Prizes given by the Hereford Herd Book Society. ... 

«Champion Prize of £10 10#. given by the Hereford Herd Book Society for the best Cow 
or Heifer in Classes 124-126. 
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Devons. 


Class 127. —Devon Bulla, horn in or before 1920. 

1308 L (£16, & Champion.*)— Eland Clatworthy, Cutsey Trull, Taunton, for Overton Gold 
Coin 9410, born July 13, 1916, bred by J. L. Huxtablo, Overton, Bishop’s Tawton, 
Barnstaple; s. Overton Gold King 8613, d. Overton Myrtle 2nd 25912 by Stookleigh 
Masterpiece 6548. 

1313 n. {£l0, & R. N. for Champion.*)— A. M. Williams, Worrlngton Park, Launceston, 
for Roadwater Goldflnder 10789, born Nov. 29,1918, bred by A. J. Hill, Koadwatxir Farm, 
Washford, Somoisefc ; s. Lovellys Duke 6th 8956, d. .Goldencup 79th 28411 by Lovollys 
Duke 5th 8573. 

1310 in. (£6.)— Charles Morris, Highfleld, St. Albans and Bishop’s Lydeard, for Highfleld 
Bine Blood 11049, born March 7,1920 ; 8. Highfleld Gem 2nd 9329, a. Mangold 9th 25505 
by Compton Douglas 5733. 

1811 R. N. —Charles Morris, for Highfleld Remainder 3rd. 

H. C.—1309. C.—1312. 

Class 128. —Devon Bulla, born in 1921. 

1314 L (£16.)—H.R.H. The Prinoe op Wales, K.G., Stoke Climsiand, Cornwall, for Coombes- 
head Grand Knight 11399, born May 6 ; «. Highfleld Gem 8919, d. Clampit Gladstone 3rd 
29768 by Ford Plumper 7381. 

1310 n, (£10.)— Eland Clatworthy, Cutsey Trull, Taunton, for Cutsey Monarch 11436, 
bom March 20 ; «. Overton Gold Coin 9410, d. Marigold 4th 30332 by Gotton Prince 
5th 8888. 

1320 nL (£6.) —Major 0. L. Trechmann, Westaway, Barnstaple, for Westaway Jacob 
11704 ; 8. Pickwell Jacob 3r(i 10260, d. Overton Curly Coat 3rd by Stookleigh Master¬ 
piece 6548. 

1316 R. N.— Bankks Settled Estates, Kingston Lacy, Wiinborne, for Kingston Lacy 
Newton. 

H. C.—1317. 

Class 129. —Devon Coiva or Heifera, in-milk, bom in or before 1919. 

1324 I. (£16, & Champion.*)— Charles Morris, Highfleld, St. Albans, and Bishop’s Lydearrl, 
for Highfleld Fairmaid 2nd 29395, born Feb. 24,1916, calved Mar. 25,1022; s. Holcombe 
Reminder 7413, d. Fairmaid 25464 by Cronje 5470. 

1326 n. (£10, & Special, £10 lOs.*)— Major O. L. Trechmann, Westaway, Barnstaple, for 
Clampit Gay liu» 11th 30724, born July 3,1017, calved Oct. 25, 1021, bred by William 
Brent, Clampit, Callington, Cornwall; s. Highfleld Gem 8019, d, Clampit Gay Lass 4th 
24060 by Lovely’s Duke 6145. 

1323 m. (^.)—Charles Morris, for Highfleld Comely 27754, born Feb. 12, 1914, calved 
Jan. 30, 1922 ; s. Holcombe Reminder 7413, <L Cothelstonc Comely 23501 by Rufus 6370. 

1327 R. N.—F. J. Yendell, Upcott, North Molton, for Upcott Daisy 14th. 

H. C.—1321. 

Class 130. —Devon Dairy Cowa or Ileifrrs, in-milk, born in or before IGIG.’* 

1333 L (£16.)—John H. CmOK, Wynford Eagle, Dorchester, for Wynford Pill C 292, bom 
July 23, 1913, calved May 14, 1922; 8. Compton Moses 7016, d. Wynford Pink B 363 
by Compton Rattler 6309. 

1330 n. (£10.)—W. Q. Busk, Wraxall Manor, Dorchester, for Wraxall Blnebell A 543, born 
in 1915, calved April 13, 1922, bred by H. Gordge, Chilfrome, Dorset. 

1332 in. (£6.) — John H. Chick, for Wynford Broad C 694, born March 16, 1918, calved 
May 3 1922 ; 8. Compton Director 9211, d, Wynford Bright by Compton Loadstar 7986. 

1328 R. N.— W. G. Busk, for Suffragette 1st. 

Class 131. —Devon Ileifera, born in 1920. 

1338 I. (£16, & R. N. for Champion.*)— Charles Morris, Highfleld, St. Albans and Bishop’s 
Lydeard, for Highfleld Fable 7th 33141, born Feb. 23; 8. Highfleld Gem 2nd 9329, d. 
Highfleld Fable 2nd 29394 by Highfleld General 8105. 

1339 n. (£10.)— Charles Morris, for Highfleld Lottie 3rd 3.3158, born Feb. 18 : s. Highfleld 
Gauge 9689, d. Highfleld Lottie 27767 ^ Longfort.h Mailbag 7439. 

1335 in. (£6.)—His Majesty tub Kino, The Royal Farms, Windsor, for Windsor Blirt 
32498, born June 23; s. Windsor Captain 8325, d. Cothelstorie Fallacy 24204 by Macaroon 
6856. 

1340 R. N. (& Special, £5 68.”)— Frank Shearman, Stoodleigh Court, Tiverton, for Pickwell 
Curly Coat 


* Champion Prize of £10 lOr. given by the Devon Cattle Breeders’ Society for the best Bull 
in Classes 127 and 128, entered or eligible for entry in the Devon Herd Book. 

* Champion Prize of £10 lOr. given by the Devon Cattle Breeders’ Socie^ for the best Cow 
or Heifer in Classes 129-132, entered or eligible for entry in the Devon Herd Book. 

Special Prizes of £10 10s. First and £5 5s. Second given through the Devon Cattle 
Breeders’ Society for the best Cows or Heifers In Classes 129-132, the property of 
Exhibitors who have not shown at any of the last seven shows of the R.A.S.E. 

* Prizes given by the Devon Cattle Breeders* Society. 
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Class 132 .—Devon Heifers, bom in 1921. 

1341 L (£15.)—IT.R.II. The Prince op Wales, K.O., Stoke ClimBland, Cornwall, forCoombes- 
head Cowslip 33576, born Jan. 16 ; «. Clampit Gay Laddio 9197, d. Coombcshead Daisy 
l8t 28033 by lA)rd Daws 12th 7180. 

1346 n. (£10.)— Alfred Pope, Ilenstlll, Sandford, Crediton, for Sandford Curly’s Belle 
84300, born Jan. 10 ; 8. Burlescombe lluby King 10459, d. Sandford Curly 8th 31327 
by Baruni Duke 8355. 

1344 III. (£5.)— Bland Clatworthy, .Cutsey Trull, Taunton, for Cutsey Betsy 33318, 
born March 12 ; a. Overton Favourite 9797, d. Young Betsy by Holcombe Major 7412. 

1351 B. N.— Major 0. L. Trechmann, Westaway, Barnstaple, for Clampit Gay Lass. 


South Devons. 

Class 133. —South Devon Bulls, bom in or before 1920. 

1358 I. (£15. & Champion.’)—B en Lusoombb. Bowden, Yealmpton, Plymouth, for Bowden 
Strawberry Boy 6988 a, born Jan. 1, 1917; 8. Coarswell Yellow Boy 4014, d. Strawberry 
2nd 11741 by Leigham Sort 3198. 

1357 II. (£10.)—J. Stanley Wrotu, Coombe, Aveton Gifford, Devon, for Lavender’s Boy 
* 2nd 6001. born Sept. 23,1915, bred by Joshua Wakeham, l^y, North Huish, South Brent; 

«. Coleridge King 3700, d. Lavender 6843 by Hard J^uck 1890. 

1352 III. (£5.)—Ghorob Banbury, Stantor Barton, Marldon, Paignton, Devon, for Granby 
8499, born Jan. 7, 1919, bred by Philip Luce, Court Barton,|Lamerton, Tavistock; s. 
Nero 7250, d. Primrose 2nd 15159 by Court Good Sort 4833. 

1356 R, N.—Georoe Wills, Rocombc Barton, Telgnmouth, for Furzedown Lad 4th. 

Class 134. —South Devon Bulls, horn in 1921. 

1359 I. (£15.)—James C. P. Harvey, Pamflete, Holboton, Plymouth, for Pamflete Silver- 
light, born March 1; 8. Coleridge Naiwleon 4th 7644, d. Downham 3rd 18202 by Caulston 
Rival 5845. 

1363 n. (£10.)—John Luscombe, Manor Farm, North Huish, South Brent, Devon, for 
Manor Laddie, born March 20; «. Mothecombo Laddie 7935, d. Bouquet 6th 14133 by 
Langston King 4434. 

1364 III. (£5.)—Lieut.-Col. the Rt. Hon. F. B. Mildmay, M.P., Flet^, Tvybridgo. for 
Plete President, born April 4; 8, Worswell Pn'sident 0910, d. Lilian's ra\ourite 20112 
by Warrior 6299. 

1358 R. N,—John Coaker & Son, Wear, Bishopstoiguton, Teignmouth, for Lavender’s Boy 
3rd. 

Class 135. —South Devon Cows or Heifers, in-milk, horn in or before 1919. 

1365 I. (£15, & R. N. lor Champion.’)—R. W. Cn\FFE, Worswell Barton, Revelstoke, Devon, 
for Worswell Profit 16478, bom July 21, 1916, calved Feb. 10, 1922 ; 8. Pamflete Dairy¬ 
man 4509, d, Worswell Primrose Girl 11383 by Peter the Pii)er 3842. 

1370 n, (£10.)—Lt.-Col. the IlT, Hon. K. B. IVIildmay, M.P., Flote, Ivybridge, for 
Highlands Wallflower 21803, bom .fime 18, 1910, calved Jan. 20, 1922, bred by Mrs. J. 
Baylv, Highlands, Ivybridge ; s, Lilian’s Champion 6016, d. Bringgood 17057 by Won- 
well Hero 5221 

1369 m. (£5 )—Ben Lusoombe, Bowden, Yealmpton, Plymouth, for Bowden Maggie 3rd 
18395, born May 20,1917. calved March 15, 1922; 8. Bowden's Cherry King 2nd 5306. 
d, M'>ggip 11033 by Tieigliam Sort 3198. 

1371 R. N.—Robert Shinnek, Stretcliford, Buckfastleigh, Devon, for Alice. 

H. C.—1373, 1374, 1375. 

Class South Devon Heifers, bom in 1920.® 

1380 I. (£15)—J. Stanley Wroth, Coombe, Aveton Gifford, Devon, for Snowdrop 5th 
24355, born Marcli 20; s. Napoleon 12th 6658, d. Snowdrop 4th 16323 by Silver Royal 
2771. 

1377 n. (£10.)—James C. P. Harvey, Pamflete, Holbcton, Plymouth, for Acorns 2nd 
231.33, born April 25; 8. Coleridge Napoleon 4th 7644, d. Pamflete Acorns 19807 by 
Pamflete N.B. 6092. 

1378 ni (£6.)—Lt.-Col. the Rt. IIon. F. B. Mildmay, M. P., Flete, Ivybridge, for Flete 
Pink 23515, born Jan. 23 ; s. Random 7315, d. Pink 15592 by Beckham Beauty 4280. 

1376 R. N, —Gborqb Banbury, Stantor Barton, Marldon, Paignton, for Stantor Crescent. 
H. 0.—1379. 


Class 137 .—South Devon Heifers, born in 1921. 

1384 L (£15.)~Sir Cyril Kend all-Butler, K.B.E., Bourton House, Shrlvenham, for 
Bourton Eleanor 24547, born Jan. 18; s. Battisborough Baronet 6364, d. Daisy 16271 
by Pamflete Perfection 2nd 4514. 

1886 n. (£10.)— Lt -Col. the Rt. Hon. F. B. Mildmay. M.P., Flete, Ivybridge, for 
Flete Countess 2nd, born Feb. 21; «. General 7757, d. Countess 2nd 18522 by Lilian's 
Champion 6016. 


* Silver Challenge Cup, value £20, given through tho South Devon Herd Book Society 
for the best animal in Classes 133-137. 

* Prizes given by the South Devon Book Society. 
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1386 in. (£6.) — John Lusoombb, Manor Farm, Xorth Huish, South Bront, for Manor 
Buttercup, born March 24; 9. Mothecombe Laddie 7085, d. Buttercup 6th 20011 bp 
Brownalono Laddie 4774. 

1388 R. N«—J. Stanley Wboxh, Coombe, Avoton Gifford for Star 15th. 


Longhorns. 

Class 188. —Longhorn Bulls, bom in or before 1921. 

1390 I. (£15.)— Sir Francis Newdeqate, K.C.M.Q., Arbury, Nuneaton, for Aibnry Alex¬ 
ander 1149, dark brindle and white, born Feb 12,1021; s. Arbury Lieutenant 2nd 722, 
d. Arbury Abronla. 

1305 n. (£10.)— Bertram Worrall, Steeple Aston, Oxon, for Luke 818, red, brindle and 
white, born April 29, 1918, bred by F. J. Mayo, Friar Waddon, Dorchester; s. Lord 
Victor of Kent 680, d. I^etty by Narleya Courtier 508. 

1391 ni. (£5.)— Henry B. Parsons, The Manor House, ICastwoll Park, Ashford, Kent, for 
Prince Diadem of Kent 778, red brindle and wliite, born Feb. 23, 1918; s. Eastwell 
Examiner 734, d. Princess Dido by Eastwell Eagle 500. 

1393 R. N—W. E. Swinnerton, Manor House, Over Whitaore, Birmingham, for tStiviohall 
Cure 2nd. 

H. C.—1394. 

Class 139. —Longhorn Cows or Heifers, in-milk, horn in or before 1919. 

1398 I. (£15.)—W. Hanson Sale Arden Hill, Athorstone, for Arden Cinderella, red and 
white, born June 17, 1916, calved Juno 5, 1922; s. Arden Kingmaker 045, d, Arden 
Lady Panza by Putley Gay Lad 646. 

1400 n. (£10.)—W. E. Swinnerton, Manor House, Over Whitacre, Birmingham, for Stivi- 
chall Doreen 3rd, brindle and white, born May 2. 1917, calved May 23, 1922 ; s. April 
Fool 634, d. Stivlohall Doreen 2nd by Ejistwoll Exact 733. 

1397 III. (£6.)—J. L. and A. JUley, Putley, Ledbury, for Putley Cassandra, red, brindle 
and white, born Juno 20, 1914, calved Nov. 14, 1921; a. Putley Peer 607, d. Putley 
Carnation by Putley Duke 511. 

1399 R. N.—W. Hanson Sale, for Arbury CoPinsia. 

C.—1396. 

Class 140. —Tjonghorn Heifers, born i>i 1920 or 1921. ^ 

1402 I. (£15)—Henry B. Parsons, The Manor House, Eastwell Park, Ashford, Kent, for 
Princess Waterloo of Kent, grizzle and white, born Mar. 20, 1920 ; s. Duke of Kent 771, 
d. Pride of Kent by Laveno 4th 072. 

1407 II. (£10.)— Bertram Worrall, Steeple Aston, Oxon, for Royalty of Ronsbam, red, 
brindle and white, born Feb. 2, 1921, bred by Captain C. W. Cottrell Dormer, Kousham, 
Oxon ; 8, Ronsham Rambler 743, d. Dainty by Lord Hewish 595. 

1403 in. (£5.)—J. L. and A. Riley, Putley, Ledbury, for Putley Derry, brindle and white, 
born May 22, 1921; 8. Arden Dreadnought 763, d. Derry by l.ord Victor of Kent 680. 

1406 R. N.— Alfred Wheeler, Cliippinghurst, Cuddesdon, Oxford, for Linnet of Chipping- 


Sussex. 

Class 141. —Sussex Bulls, bom in or before 1920. 

1413 I. (£15, & Champion.— Campbell Newington, Oakover, Ticehurst, Sussex, for 
Oakover Lad 9th 5339, born March 21, 1920 ; 8, Mabledon Lad 4326, d. Favourite 21st 
13061 by Orchardmaiiis Squire 2475. 

1408 II. (£10, & R. N. fori Champion.')—G. R. Bennett, Old House Farm, West Hoathly, 
Sussex, for Sundridge 4573, born Jan. 7, 1918, bred by John Anngh'r, J.ynwick, Rudg- 
wick ; 8. Lynwiok Red Rover 3811, d. Lynwlck Daisy 16th 16066 by Dogwood 3227. 

1412 HI. (£5.) — Lord Leoonfield, Petworth House, r<‘tworth, for Petworth Albert 1st 
5303, born June 3, 1920 ; 8. Petworth Albert 4713, d. Apsley Carex 7th 14196 by Shilling- 
lee Bewbush 6th 2400. 

1409 R. N.—H. Warren Colejian, Shormanbury Park, Henflcld, for Thurston Red Rorer. 

Class 142. —Sussex Bulls, bom in 1921. 

1417 L (£15.) —Captain E. H. T. Broadwood, M.C., Lyno, Capel, Dorking, for Lyne Nobility 
6423, bom March 21; s. Bolcbroke Persuasive Minstrel 4724, d. Bella Napier 3rd 16718 
by Lynwiok Autocrat 2nd 3230. 

1424 n. (£10.)— Campbell Newington, Oakover, Ticehurst, Sussex, for Oakover Chevalier 
6th A 16, 5610, bom March 5 ; 8. Chevalier,2nd 3673, d. Favourite 21st 13061 by Orchard- 
mains Squire 2476. 


> ^Izes given hy the Tx)nghorn Cattle Society. 

• Champion Silver Medal glveq by the Sussex Herd Book Society for the best Bull In Classes 
141 and 142, 
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1415 lU. (£5.)—G. B. Bennett, Old House Farm, West Hoathly, Sussex, for Bolebroke 
Nobleman 5598, born Jan. 6, bred by Captain P. B. Mann, Bolebroke, Hartfleld, Sussex; 
8, Ticehurst Nobleman 2nd 4634, o. Bolebroke Prollflc Mary 18204 by Burgote James 
8060. 

1428 R. N.— Major G. H. Loder, High Beeches, Handcross, Haywards Heath, for Dillions 
Bed Rover 8rd A 6, 5502. 

0.—1416, 1425, 1426. 

Class 148.— Sussex Cows or Heifers, in-milk, horn in or before 1919. 

1434 L (£15. & R. N. for Champion.^)— Campbell Newington, Oakovor, Tloehurst, Sussex, 
for Oakover Twin 8tb 17086, bom Jan. 6,1016, calved March 12,1022; 8, Oakover Gold 
2nd 2070, d. Oakover Twin 6th 16171 by Hilda's Briar 2650. 

1430 U. (£10.)— Sir John Ksplbn, Bt., Hardres Court, Canterbury, for Lynwiok Lady 
16072, bom March 26, 1916, calved May 25, 1922, bred by John Aungler, Lynwick, 
Budgwlck; 8. LjTiwlck Prcbble 3rd 3018, d. Lady Gondolier Prcbble 11457 by Prebble 
Conflcleiico 3rd 2148. 

1432 HI. (£6.) — The Earl op Guilford, Waldershare Park, Dover, for Lynwick Circus 
Girl 4tb 16065, born Jan. 17,1915, calved April 21,1022, bred by John Aungler, Lynwick, 
Budgwlck ; «. Dogwood 3227, d. Circus Girl 2nd 12756 by Masterpiece 2330. 

1428 R. N.— Captain E. H. T. Broadwood, M.C., Lyne, Capel, Dorking, for Lyne Marigold 
10th. 

H. C.—1433. 


Class 144. —Sussex Heifers, bom in 1920.^ 

1439 I. (£16. & Champion.9— Ellice Ezra, Ix)ck, Partridge Green, for Drungewick Daisy 
16th 19107, born Feb. 26, bred by E. E. Braby, Drungewick Manor, BudgAvlck; s. 
Drungewick Aono 7th 4582, d. Drimgewick Daisy 14th 16712 by Drungewick Marksman 
3rd 3274. 

1440 n. (£10.)— Major H. C. Jedderk-Fisher, Apsleytown, East Grlnstead, for Oakover 
Comely 6th 19551, born Feb. 10, bred by Campbell Newington, Oakover, Ticehurst, 
Sussex ; «. Mabledon Lad 4326, d. Oakover Cowslip 17026 by Ironside 3411. 

1438 HI. (£6.)—Sir John Esplkn, Bt., Hardres Court, Canterbury, for Avisford Beauty 
19236, born Jan. 6, bred by E. C. Falrwcather, Avisford Park, Arundel; 8. St. Albans 
43rd 4405, d. Look Beauty 2nd 15983 by Prince of Lock 2nd 2499. 

1436 R. N.—H. Warren Coleman, Shermanburj^ Park, Uenlield, for Mona of Ewhurst. 

Class 145. —Sussex Heifers, bom in 1921. 

1441 I. (£16.)—G. B. Bennett, Old House Farm, West Hoathly, Sussex, for Ridge Gentle 
19707, born March 7 ; 8. Sundrldge 4573, d. Northchapol Bose 14064 by Beformcr 2519. 

1452 II. (£10.)— Campbell Newington, Oakover, Ticehurst, Sussex, for Oakover Comely 
16th 20195, A IB, born Feb. 26; 8. Mabledon Lad 4326, d. Oakover Cherry 15168 by 
Hilda’s Briar 2050. 

1444 in. (£6.)— Sir John Esplen, Bt., Hardres Court, Canterbury, for Holborough Cherry 
Ist 20268, born Fcl). 11, bred by O. E. D’Avigdor Goldsmid, SoiucrhiJl, Tonbridge; 8. 
Lock Ilufus .3005, d. L^mwlck Bock Cherry 5th 16682 by Drungewick K.C. Sul 2662. 

1461 B. N.— P. B. Mann, Bolebroke, llartficld, Sussex, for Bolebroke Columbine 3rd, 
H.C.--1450. C.—1442, 1419. 


Welsh. 


Class 146.— Welsh Bulls, horn on or before November 30, 1920. 

1459 L (£15.)— Sir Edward Navlor-Leyland, Nantclwyd Hall, Butbin, for Bodclwa 
Botha 1267, bom May 9, 1919, bred by O. E. Hughes, Bodclwa, Tycroes, Anglesey; s. 
Cwyfan Botha 1019, d. Bodclwa Sally 2676 by Madryn King 493. 

1467 II, (£10.>—B. M. Greaves, Wern, Portmadoc, for Wera Sentry 1642, bom Sept. 20, 
1919 ; 8. Snowdon Ideal 1192, d. Wem Ideal 1280 by Duke of Wellington 204. 

1458 III. (£5.)—J. W. Holland, Clm Farm, Aborsoch, Carnar\onshlre, for dim Surprise, 
born Dec. 27,1918; 8. Glynlllfon Captain 096, d. Peucae Beauty 4tli 3007 by Bhydgamedd 
Maldywn 890. 

Class 147, —Welsh Bulls, bom on or between December 1,1920, and November 30 

1921 8 

1464 L (£15) — Lord Penruyn, Penrhyn Castle, 1 angor, or Harold of Penrhyn, born’Feb. 2. 
1921: 8. Musketeer of Penrhyn 1140, d. Hester 8rd of Penrhyn 2311 by Madryn Cawe 488. 

1462 n. (£100 — ^B.. M. Greaves, Wera, Portmadoc, for Blaen Boxer, bom Dec. 26, 1920, 
bred by D. L. Thomas, Blaensamgoch, Llanboldy, Wlililand; 8. Blocn President 1266, 
d. Favourite 1010 by Miohael 222. 


1 Champion Silver Medal given by the Sussex Herd Book Society for the best Cow or Heifer 
in Classes 148--146. 

* Prizes given by the Sussex Herd Book Society. 

* Prizes given by the Welsh Black Cattle Society. 
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1463 m. (£5.)—J. W. Holland, Cim Farm, Abergoch, for Piiiit>y*Gwair Commandant, 
born July 16,1921; «. Hodelwa Glyndwr 1018, d. Voelas Quiver 3001 by Escuan Gwilym 


Class 148. —Welsh Cows or Heifers, in-milk, bom on or before November 30, 

1919. 

1470 I. (£16.)— Lord Prnrhyn, Penrliyn Oastlc, Banffor, for Hester 8rd of Penrhyn 2311, 
born Juno 11, 1914, calved March 9, 1022 ; b. Madryn Cawe 488, d. Voelas Hester 1242 
by Elflonydd 417. 

1466 11. (£10.)— The Hon, Mr*?. L. A. Brodrick, Ck)oi C6oh, Aliorgele, for Penmynydd Nan 
2286, bom March 10, 1912, calved Jan. 24, 1922, bred by William Owen, Penmynydd, 
Anglesea ; «. Penmynydd Caradog 378, d. Penmynydd Dios 1090 by Penmynydd Arthur 
112 . 

1469 HI. (£6.)— Shirley H. Jenks, Pilsdon, Dorset, for Rorsedd Dwsi 3rd 2637, bom Oct. 7, 
1016, calved Dec. 16, 1921, bred by D. H. Davies, llorsedd Fawr, Chwilog ; b. Madoc 
Dick 784, d. Borsedd Dwai 2nd 1997 by Psnene Cawe 440. 

1468 R. N. —Lt.-Col. David Davies, M.P., Broncirion, JJandlnam, for Glasfryn Linda. 

Class 149. —Welsh Heifers, bom on or between December 1, 1919, and November 

30, 1920. 

1473 I. (£15.)—J. W”. Holland, Cim Farm, Abersoch, for Punt-y-Gwair Daffodil 4128, bora 
June 6, 1920 ; b. Bachellyn Turk 1255, d. Punt-y*Gwair Patsoy 4125 by Falkland King 
1026. 

1475 n. (£10.)— Lord Penrhyn, Penrhyn Castle, Bangor, for Gwen 9th of Penrhyn, born 
Dec. 2, 1919 ; «. Musketeer of Penrhyn 1140, d. Gwen 4th of Penrhyn 2912 by Standard 
of Penrhyn 624. 

1472 in. (£6.)—R. M. Greaves, Wern, Portmadoe, for Wern Tulip 4042, born Sept. 10, 
1920 ; B. Snowdon Idwal 1192, d. Worn Posy 2596 by W"em Nonsuch 715. 

1477 R. N.— Capt. J. C. Wynne-Finoii, Voelas Hall, Bettwe-y-Coed, for Voelas Tulip. 

H. C.—1471. 

Class 150. —Welsh Heifers, bom on or beivjeen December 1, 1920, and November 

30, 1921. 

1484 L (£15.)—Capt. J. C. Wynne-Finch, Voelas Hall, Bettws-y-coed, Carnarv’onshire, 
for Voelas Uwchaled, born Feb. 16, 1921; s. Admiral 1144, d. Voelas Myfanwy 1636 by 
Billy Bach 3rd 469. 

1483 n. (£10.)— CAPT, J. C. Wynne-Finch, for Voelas Ursula, born March 20, 1921 ; s. 
Voelas Stamp 1522, d. Voelas Queen 3169 by Baohollyn Oxlord 818. 

1480 III. (£5.)—J. W. Holland, Cim Farm, Abersoch, for Cim Topsey, born March 18,1921; 
s. Carmil Jim 1303, <1. Pencae Beauty 4th 3097 by Bhydgarnedd Maldwyn 890. 

1479 R. N.—R. M. GREAVES, Worn, Portmadoe, for Wern Angel. 

H. C.—1478. 


Red Polls. 

Class 161. —Bed Poll Bulls, horn in or before 1919. 

1490 I. (£16, & Champion. 0—J- G. Dugdale, The Abbey, Cirencester, for Keeton Gloucester 
11423, bora Feb. 13, 1918, bred by R. Harvey Mason, Nccton Hall, Swalihara : «. Shrews¬ 
bury 10489, d. Godiva 22673 by Turk 10116. 

1489 n. (£10.)— Thomas Brown & Son, Marham Hall, King’s Lynn, for Marham Dauntless 
11031, born Jan. 23,1916 ; s. Gay Davyson 10.565, d. Davy 308th 20697 by Majiolini 3600. 

1493 in. (£6.) — Eric C. Lindsay, Landwade Hall, Plxning, Suffolk, for Marham Florin 
11732, bora Jan. 17, 1919, bred by T. Brown & Son, Marham Hall, King’s Lynn; s. 
Martiam Dauntless 11031, d. Flutter 18046 by Wentworth 5257. 

1491 R. N.— Henry Huxley, Great Enton, Witley, Surrey, for Bonghton David. 

H. C.—1494. C.—1486. 

Class 152.— Bed Poll Bulls, born in 1920.® 

1503 I. (£16, ft R. N. for Champion.*)—^M rs. G. C. Nevtle, Horsted Hall, Norwich, for 
Horstead Artaxerxes 11693, born Jan. 11; b. Sudbourno Croesus 10927, d. Necton Dido 
26400 by Shrewsbury 10489. 

1604 11. (£10.)—^A. CARLYLE SMITH, Button Hall, Woodbridge, for Ashmoor Viscount, bora 
Marcn 14 ; b . Ashmoor Pearson 11626. d. Ashmoor Violet 21981 by Bad Mark 9906. 

1409 m. (£6.)— Thomas Brown ft Son, Marham Hall, King’s I^nn, for Marham Plan- 
tagenet 12060, born Jan. 27 ; a. Marham Panther 11412, d. Handsome Plantain P 1 
24577 by Ashlyns Count 10126. 

1601 R. N.— ^Major j. S. Courtauld, M.C., Burton Park, Petworth, for Barton Bovis. 


» Champion Prize of £5 given by the Red Poll Cattle Society for the best Bull in Classes 
161-163. 

* Frizes given by the Bed Poll Cattle Society. 
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Class 168. —Red Poll Bulls, bom in 1921. 

1516 I. (fil5.) — A. Carlyle Smith, Sutton Hall, Wood bridge, for Easton Liberator, bom 
Jan. 18, bred by the Marchioness of Graham, Easton Park, Suffolk ; s. Sudbouriie Albion 
11064, d. Easton Liberty 26577 by Lysander 10610. 

1514 n. (filO.)—A. Carlyle Smith, for Ashmoor Jester, born Mar. 7 ; «. Ashmoor Pearson 
11525, d. Ashmoor Joan 23386 by Dax 9567. 

1506 IIL (£6.)— His Majesty the Kino, Sandringham, for Royal Brigadier, born March 13 ; 
8. Boulgo Brigadier 11008, d. Royal Mayflower 26454 by Letton Majloiini 8th 10756. 

1518 R. N.— Capt. J. O. Sherrard, Qaddesby Hall, Leicestershire, for Gaddesby Diamond. 
H. 0.—1512. 0.--1509. 

Class 154. —Red Poll Cows, in-milk, born in or before 1918. 

1530 I. (£16, & Champion.^)— The Exors. op the late Lord Manton, Sudbourne Hall, 
Orford, Suffolk, for Red Lip 26841, born Dec. 30, 1016, calved April 25, 1022, bred by 
H. P. Blolleld, Billingford Hall, Scolo; s. Langsyne 10752, d. llendlcsham Royal Gift 
23603 by Davyson 265th 0230. 

1521 n. (£10 .)— Lt.-Col. Sir Mkrrik R. Burrell, Bt., C.B.E., Knepp Castle, Horsham, 
for Bliss Sybil 13th 24159, bom Sept. 30, 1011, calved May 4, 1922, bred by W. h. N. 
Champion, Riddlesworth Hall, Norfolk ; a. Rockctter 10085, d. Miss Sybil Otli 21753 
by Spot Red 9644. 

1526 ni. (£5.)—Viscount Folkestone, Longford Castle, Salisbury, for Longford Ruby 
25233, born Aug. 19, 1915, calved May 28, 1922, bred by the Earl of Radnor, I.ongford 
Castle, Salisbury ; s. Longford King 10762, d. Longford Diamond 22172 by Demon 9789. 

1523 R. N.— Lt.-Col. Sir Merrik R. Burrell, Bt., C.B.K., for Sudbourne Blinerva. 

H. C.--1520, 1628. C.—1518. 

Class 156 .—Red Poll Heifers, born in 1020.2 

1538 I. (£15, & R. N. lor Champion.0—His Majesty the Kind, Sandringham, for Royal 
Polly 29204, born Feb. 3 ; 8. Royal Farmer 11447, d. Sudbourne Polly 26543 by Hermit's 
Ruby 10873. 

1547 II. (£10.)— Viscount Folkestone, Longford Castle, Salisbury, for Dallinghoo Blossom 
3rd 28654, born Jan. 7, bred bv Edward C. Ash, Dallinghoo Hall, Suffolk ; 8 . Gresscnhall 
Tauras 10722, d. Dallinghoo Blossom 2nd 255.52 by Lotion Majloiini 6th 10318. 

1551 in. (£6.)— The Exors. op the late Lord Manton, Sudbourne Hall, Orford, Suffolk, 
for Sudbourne Mignonette 29370, bom Feb. 22, bred by the late Lord Manton ; s. Slid- 
bourne Alfa 11216, d. Rendhisliam Minnow 24237 by Rcndlesham Davyson 10220. 

1554 R. N.— A. Carlyle S.mith, Sutton Hail, Woodbrldge, for Ashmoor Flotsam. 

H. C.—1543. C.—1548. 

Class 157. —Red Poll Heifers, born in 1921. 

1571 I. (£16.) —Felix W. Leach, Meddler Stud, Kcnnett, Newmarket, for Meddler Primrose, 
bom Feb. 27 ; «. Meddler Armistice 11416, d. Meddler Glint 25756 by Sudbourne King 
Crow 10681. 

1555 n. (£10.)— His Majesty the Kino, Sandringham, for Royal Mavis, born Jan. 26; j. 
Royal Sunshine 11452, d. Lady Merle 25745 by Honinghara AlcesU*r 10424. 

1576 IIL (£5.)—A. Carlyle Smith, Sutton Hall, Woodbrldge, for Dallinghoo Fairy 4th, 
born Jan. 5, bred by E. C. Ash, Dallingiioo Hall, Wickliain Market; s. Cressenhali 
Taurus 10722, d, Dallinghoo Fairy 1st 26124 by Frainlinghain Royal Davyson 10564. 

1572 R. N.— The Exors. op the iate Lord Manton, Sudbourno Hall, Orfortl, for Sudbourne 
Esm6. 


Aberdeen-Angus. 

Class 158.— Aberdceti-Angus Bulls, born on or before November 3D, 1919. 

1570 I. (£16, & Champion.”)— H. L. C. Bkassey, M.P., Apethorpe Hall, Peterborough, for 
Black E^ght of Auchterarder 45102, bom April 20, 1910, bred by A. T. Reid, Auch- 
terarder House, Auciitororder; s. Evinar 41558, d. Blackbird 6th of Braevall 55362 
by Prince of Peru 32409. 

1583 n. (£10, & R. N. for Champion.’)— Charles T. Scott, Buckland Manor, Broadway, 
Worca, for Etrurian of Buckland 45802, born Dec. 1,1918 ; s. Etrurian of Blcaton 41498, 
d. Ela.sticity of Jewell 51787 by Vt'llr.in of Bjwell 32650. 

1584 in. (£6.)-^ol. C. W. Soper Whitdurn, Addington Park, West Mailing, Kent, for 
Eaton of Harviestonn 43247, bora Jan. 26,1918, bred by J. E. Kerr, Harvlestoun, Dollar ; 
8. Eden Edric of Dalmcny 39284, d. Erona of Harviestonn 49170 by Prince of the Wassail 
23761. 

1681 R. N.—^J. J. Cridlan, Maisemore Park, Gloucester, for EUarcombe of Goodwood. 


» Champion Prize of £5 given by tho Red Poll Cattle Society for the best Cow or Heifer 
in Classes 164-157. 

• Prizes given by the Red Poll Cattle Society. 

* Champion Gold Medal given by tlie Aberdeen-Angus Cattle Society for tho best animal 
in Classes 158-103. 
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Glass 169. — Ahetdttn-Angus Bulls, bom on or between December 1, 1919, and 
November 30, 1920.^ 

1685 L (£16.)~-Adam P. Cross, Lamport Hall, Northampton, for Jodrsl of Aobyoohkie 
48486, born Deo. 20,1910, bred by David Dean, Advie, Strathspey ; s. Burma of Con- 
nage 42070, d, loseene 68060 by Prince Benison of Ballindalloch 80711. 

1680 n. (£10.)-~Major J. a. Morrison, D.S.O., Basildon Park, Oorlng, Beading, for Baron 
Bros ol Bleaton 47226, bom Jan. 12,1020, bred by Marshall and Mit^ell, Bleaton, Blair¬ 
gowrie ; «. B^n Beauford 85480, d. Bosemary Erica 40060 by Edward Carr 25400. 

1587 in. (£6.)~-Ladt Sophib Soott, Westbury Manor, Brackley, for Prince ol Westbnry 
40052, bom April 22, 1020; ». Lord Allom of Claverdon 41002, d. Pride of Tweedale 
40551 by Idelamere 22030. 

Glass 160.— Aberdeen^AngtLs Bulls, bom on or between December 1, 1920, and 
November 30, 1921. 

1602 L (£16.)—H. L. C- Brasset, M.P., Apetborpe Hall, Peterborough, for El Haldman 
60176, bora April 22, 1021; a. Black Knight of Auchterarder 45102, d. Eric 24th of 
Brawall 63502 by Proud Gmsar 38586. 

1597 n. (£10.)—Lord Penrhyn, Wlckon Park, Stony Stratford, for Wioken Idiom 61607, 
bora Peb. 7, 1021 ; s. Juno of Ballindalloch 30870, d. Ideal Pride of Wioken 8th 60007 
by Wlcken Becluso 37110. 

1598 in. (£5.)— Viscount Piruib, K.P., Witley Park, Godalmlng, for Mulben Peerless 
51074, bom Jan. 28, 1021, bred by William G. Maephorson, Mulbon Mains, Mulben; 
f. Easdalo of Harviestoun 41175, d. Pride of Mulben 30th 52755 by Black Bouncer 31482. 

1509 R. N.—Briq.-Gbneral J. G. Hotton, C.B., C.M.G., Stokosay Court, Craven Arms, for 

Sedition. 

0.—1680,1501,1601. 

Glass 161. — Aberdeen-Angus Cows or Heifers, in-milk, bom on or before 
November 30, 1919. 

1611 L (£15, & R. N. lor Champion.*)— Edward A. Wigan, Conholt Park, Andover, for 
Lady Rose of Conholt 61430, born Doo. 11,1016, calved Jan. 20, 1022 ; s. Earl Ebon of 
Ballindalloch 85751, d. Tuberose of Standen 43477 by Elector of Benton 21814. 

1604 IL (£10.)— -A. W. Bailby Hawkins, Stagenhoe Bottom Farm, Welwyn, Herts, lor 
Ethenison ol Advie 584 L5, born Deo. 7,1015, calved April 6, 1022, bred by Peter Grant, 
Advie Mains, Advie, Morayshire; t. Priuco Benison of Ballindalloch 36711, d. Ethelreda 
40621 by Plobeld 21S27. 

1010 m. (£0.)— Cod. C. W. Sober Whitburn, Addington Park, West Mailing, Kent, for 
Lady Ida ol Dallas 02610, born March 3, 1018, calved Deo. 23, 1021, bred by Captain 
Hamilton Houldsworth, Dallas; «. Prince of Perfection 40523, d. Ikoma 52605 by Elsyn 
23100. 

1600 R. N.— Major J. A. Morrison, D.S.O., Basildon Park, Goring, Beading, lor Kind Jelt 
ol Tanets. 

C.—1608,1009. 

Glass 162.— Aherdeen-Angus Heifers, born on or between December 1, 1919, and 
November 30, 1920. 

1612 L (£16.)—H. L. C. Brassey, M.P., Apethorpe ITall, Peterborongh, for Pride ol Georgia 
66274, born Deo. 28,1919, bred by Viscount Allendale, Bywell, Stocksfleld-on-Tyne; s. 
Proud George 38505, d. Pride of the Bow 50802 by Everard of Ballindalloch 21002. 

1610 H. (£10.)~Auau8TUS Thellusson, Brodsworth Hall, Doncaster, for Lottie ol Biods- 
worth 68805, born Jan. 27, 1020 : «. Elmstcad of Bywoll 35896, d. Charlotte of Brods¬ 
worth 61270 by Royal Prince of Garvault 35224. 

1614 HL (£5.)—J. J. Cridlan, Malsemoro Park, Gloucester, for Estella 3rd ol Maisemoie 
G6743, born Dec. 3, 1910; s. Idyll of Maisemore 36210, d. Estelle of Malsemoro 50414 
by Everwlse 24436. 

1613 R. N.— ^H. L. C. Brassey, M.P., for Prudence of Auchterarder. 

a C.—1617. C.—1018. 

Glass 163.— Aberdeen-Angus Heifers, bom on or between December 1, 1920, and 
November 30, 1921. 

1634 L (£15, & Champion.*)— major J. A. Morrison, D.S.O., Basildon Park, Goring, Read¬ 
ing, for Queen 8rd ol Bajdldoxi, horn May 12,1021; s. Idyll of Maisemore 80210, d. Queen 
Alexandra 55836 by Gardaflre of Ballindalloch 31907. 

1029 a (£10.)—^A. W. Bailey Hawkins, stagenhoe Bottom Farm, Welwyn, Herts, for 
Entice 2nd ol Stagenhoe 00700, bora Jan. 14, 1021; s. Evidence of Ballindalloch 45884, 
d. Entice of Greystono 52800 by Earl Dongail 20080. 


* Prizes given by the Aberdeen-Angus Cattle Society. 

■ Champion Gold Medal i^ven by the English Aberdeen-Angus Cattle Association for the 
best animal of the opposite sex to that of the animal awardeof the Champion Gold Medal of 
the Aberdeen-AnguB (jattle Society In Classes 158-108. 
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,1620 m. (S6.)— J. J. Cbidlan, MalBemore Park, Glonoester, for Pride 22nd of Uaiiemore 
60158, bom Fob. 7,1921; t, George B. of Balllndalloch 80611, d. Pride 10th of Malse* 
more 64341 by Idyll of Maiaemoie 36210. 

1686 B. N.—Viscount Pirrib, M.P., Wltloy Park, Godaiming, for Eyera of Bothwellieat. 

H. C.--1625. C.—1622, 1627, 1642. 1644 

Cnp.'—H. L. C. Brassbt, M.P.. Apetnorpe Hall, Peterborough. 


Galloways. 

Class 164 ,—Qalhuxty BuUa, bom on or before November 30, 1920. 

1646 L (216, & Champion.')—L adt DOROTHr Hbnley, Askorton Caatle, Brampton, Cumber¬ 
land, for ^noh of Ddwyne 13727, born Feb. 1,1018, bred by John Blackley, Lockfleld, 
Dumfries; «. Ideal of ^orniehill 12342, d. Jasmine 22704 by Matthew Mark 10726. 

1646 II. (£10.)—Sir Robert W. Buohanan-Jardine, Bt., Castle Milk, Lockerbie, for Tar- 
breoch Borderer 8rd 13775, born Jan. 25, 1018 bred by J. Cunningham, Tarbreoch, 
Dalbeattie; s. Sapplilre 12268, d. May Queen 2nd of Glasnick 18489 by Scottish Chief 
2nd of Castlemilk 7683. 

Class 165. —Qallovmy Bulls, bom on or between December ], 1920, and November 

30, 1921.» 

1648 I. (£15.)—Lady Dorothy Henley, Askerton Castle, Brampton, Cumberland, for 
War Bond 2nd of Corriehalla 14837, born March 16,1921, bred by D. and J. Little, Corrie- 
halls, Lockerbie; «. Kennedy of Killearn 14100, d. Nettie 3rd of Corrlehalls 25993 by 
Matthew Mark 10726. 

1647 n. (£10.)—Sir Robert W. Buohanan-Jardine, Bt., Castle Milk, Lockerbie, for 
Clansman of Castlemilk 14814, born June 3, 1021; s. Tarbreoch Borderer 3rd 18775, d. 
Claire 2nd of Castlemilk 23487 by Baron 10033. 

* Class 166.— Qalloway Cows or Heifers, in-milk, born, on or before November 30, 

1919 

1649 L (£15.)—Sir Robert W. Buchan an-Jardinb, Bt., Castle Milk, Tx)ckorbIo, for Dorothy 
of Castlemilk 24676, bora Dec. 3,1914, calved Jan. 10,1922 ; 8. Archer 5th of Castlemilk 
11010, d. Dorothy 6th ot Stopford 22156 by Calm of Stepford 8888. 

1651 n. (£10 .)—Sir Robert W. Buchanan-Jardinb, Bt., for Eunice 4th of Castlemilk 
22968, born July 19,1012, calved Jan. 12,1922 ; s. Mascot 10830, d. Eunice of Castlemilk 
16349 by Maharajah of Castlemilk 6813. 

Class 167,— Qalloway Heifers, bom on or between December 1, 1919, and 
November 30, 1920. 

1652 I. (£15.)—D. and J. Little, Corrlehalls, Lockerbie, for Tarbreoch Bella 27478, bora 
Juno 6, 1920, bred by J. Cunningham, Tarbreoch, Dalbeattie; s. Tarbreoch Star 13778, 
d. Tarbreoch Blue Bell 2nd 25782 by Sapphire 12268. 

Class 168.— Qalloway Heifers, horn on or between December 1, 1920, and 
November 30, 1921. 

1653 I. (£15, & R. N. for Champion.*)—S ir Robert W. Buohanan-Jardinb, Bt., Castle 
Milk, Lockerbie, for Lizzie of Castlemilk 28127, born Dec. 23, 1920, bred by T. Hopo 

Bell, Morrlngton, Dumfriesshire; s. Kenneth of Killearn 11370, d. Lizzie 17th of 
Chapelton 26160 by Cmsar 10697. 

1665 n. (£10.)—Lady Dorothy Hbnlby, Askerton Castle, Brampton, Cumberland, for 
Joan of Askerton 27964, bora Jan. 10,1021, bred by tho latolRosalind Countess of Car¬ 
lisle, Manor House, Boothby, Brampton; s. Merry Mark 2nd 13757, d. Joan 3rd of 
Scroggiehall 26605 by Nero^of Dalwyne 13023. 

1664 in. (£6.)—Lady Dorothy Henley, for Bloom of Askerton 27960, bora Aprll’'4, 1921, 
bred by tho late Rosalind Countess of Carlisle, Manor House, Boothby, Brampton; 
s. Punch of Dalwyno 13727, d. Fayourlte of Askerton 23277 by Novelist 10732. 


' Silver Challenge Cup, value £26, dven through the English Aberdeen-Angns Cattle 
Association for the most points awarded In a combination of entries in Classes 158 to 163, 
on the basis of: Four points for a First Prize, three points for a Second Prize, two points 
for a Third Prize, one point for a Fourth Prize, two points for a Championship, and one point 
for a Reserve for a Championship. 

• Champion Prize of £6 given by tho Galloway Cattle Society for the best animal In Classes 

164>168. 

* Prims given by the Galloway Cattle Society. 
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Ayr shires. 

Class 169 .—Ayrshire Bulls^ bom in or before 1921. 

1058 I. (£15.)— Mrs. Houison Cbaufurd, Dunlop House, Dunlop, Ayrshire, for Howie's 
Hot St^ 17895, born March 2, 1018, bred by Thomas Logan, Low Milton, Maybole; 
8. Howie's Blockade 15276, d. Carston Mary Ann 41328 High Tarbeg Coronation 9377. 

1661 n. (£10.)— Major Henry Keswiok, Cowhill Tower, Dumfries, for Dmmsine Royal 
Guard 18631, bom Jan. 1,1910, bred by H. Winter, Drougan, Ayrshire; «. Friendlesshead 
Victor 16572, d. Drumslne Kettle 68146 by Nethcrton Kosmos 12606. 

1657 Ill. (£6.)— Thomas Barr, Hobsland, Monkton, Ayrsliire, for Relief Excellence 20628, 
born Feb. 22, 1920, bred by James Mackie, llelief, Ecclefechau; «. Hobsland Victory 
16489, d. Dalflbble Bent 46375 by Dalflbble Crusader 8761. 

1656 R. N.— Alex. Y. Allan, Aitkenbar, Dumbarton, for Aitkenbar Magnet 
H. 0.—1659. 


Class 170a. — Ayrshire Cows or Heifers, in-milk, 

1682 L (£15.)— Jacob S. Murray, Dalgig, New Cumnock, for Carston Cinderella 2nd 36325, 
born in June, 1912, calved June 4,1922, bred by the late John Murray, Carston, Ochiltree ; 
8. Carston Merry King 8307, d. Carston Cinderella 26606 by Carston St. George 6100. 

1680 n. (£10.)—^A. and A. Kirkpatrick, Barr, Sanquhar, for Ban Amelia 69782, born 
April 2, 1016, calved May 10, 1922, bred by J. Lennox, Auchengee, New Cumnock; «. 
Ciiirn Diamond 9322, d. Auchengoc Derby 4th 44327 by Castle Mains Thistledown 6342. 

1672 III. (£5.) — William L. Ferouson, Catlinns, Lockerbie, for Edingham Belinda 30694, 
born Fob., 1915, calved Juno 18, 1922, bred by William Taylor, Edingham, Dalbeattie; 
8. Craighead Diamond 8765, d. Edingham Belle 5th 80694 by Edingham Clansman 8976. 
1666 R. N.— Tuomas Barr, Hobsland, Monkton, for Hobsland Ella 3rd. 

H. C.--1665,1676. 

Class 170b. —Ayrshire Cows or Heifers, in-calf,^ 

1678 L (£16.)— Major Henry Keswick, Cowhill Tower, Dumfries, for Howie's White Bess, 
bora In Nov. 1916, bred by Jamies Howie, Hlllhousn, Kilmarnock; 8. Holehouse Sunrise 
11044, d. Cawlilllan Bessie 8rd 39022 by Barboigh Fred 8644. 

1681 II. (£10.)—A. and A. Kirkpatrick, Barr, Sanquhar, for Torrs Banana 59264, bora 
in Feb., 1916, bred by W. Lindsay, Torrs, Castle Douglas; s. Nethcrhall Grandee 9794 
a Torrs Fannie; 5th 40231 by Nethcrton King Ned 8844. 

1671 in. (£6.)— William L. Ferguson, Catlinns, Jxckerbic, for Catlinns Princess Alice 
51043, bora March 21, 1915 ; s. Brae Rising Star 8187, d, Ardgowan Princess Lizzie 
22241 by Corra Black Prince 6072. 

1664 R. N.— Alex. Y. Allan, Aitkenbar, Dumbarton, for Aitkenbar Vera. 

H. C.—1670, 1685. 


Park Cattle. 


Class 171.— Park Polled Bulls, bom in or before 1921. 

1690 I, (£16.)— Brio.-Genbral K. Kinoaid-Smith, St. Osyths Priory, Colchester, for Rex 
133, bora Nov. 17, 1920, bred by John Cator, Woodbastwick Hall, Norwich ; s. Wood* 
bastwick Peter 67, d. Woodbastwick Blue Stocking 2ud 860. 

1688 n. (£10.)— John Cator, Woodbastwick Hall, Norwich, for Woodbastwick Petrarch 
189, born Nov. 5, 1919; s. Woodbastwick Peter 67, d. Woodbastwick Jollity 380 by 
Cumberland 1st. 

1687 HL (£5.) — Buxton and Birkbeck, Horstead, Norwich, for Bawdeswell Elk Sid, bora 
April 19,1920, bred by Major Q. E. Gurney, Bawdeswell Hall, East Doreham ; 8. Bawdes¬ 
well Somers 45, d. Bawdeswell Elf 184. 

1689 R. N.— ^Major Q. E. Gurney, Bawdeswell Hall, East Dereham, for Bawdeswell Alpha. 

Class 172.— Park Polled Cows or Heifers, in milk, bom in or 6e/orc 1919.^ 

1696 I. (£15.) — John Cator, Woodbastwick Hall, Norwich, for Woodbastwick Janket2nd 
378, bora May 4, 1917, calved Dec. 6, 1921; s. Stokesby 2nd, d. Blanc Mange by Lan¬ 
caster. 

1699 IL (£10.)— Major Q. E. Gurney, Bawdeswell Hall, East Dercham, for Nortbiepps 
Primula 580, bora July 7, 1919, calved June 1, 1922, bred by Richard Gurney, North- 
repps Hall, Norwich ; 8. Northrepps Woodwlck 56, d. Northrepps Primrose 274. 

1700 m. (£6.)— Briq.-General K. Kincaid-Smitu, St. Osyths Priory, Colchester, for 
Jasper 3rd 010, bom April 11, 1919, calved Deo. 24, 1021, bred by John Cator, Wood¬ 
bastwick Hall, Norwich ; s. Woodbastwick Cumberland 2nd 63, d. Woodbastwick Jasper 
870. 

1694 R. N.— John Cator, Woodbastwick Hall, Norwich, for Primitive 8rd. 

H. 0.—1695, 1697,1098. 


Prizes given by the Ayrshire Cattle Society. 
Prizes given by tixe Park Cattle Society. 
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Class 173.— Park Homed Bulls, horn in or before 1921. 

1702 I. (£15.)— Lord Dynevor, 16, Lower Berkeley Street, London, W., for Solva Snow- 
itorm 79, born May 21, 1920, bred by Captain T. H. Bowcll, Trewcllwell, Solva; t. 
Solva Snowball 27, d, Solva Snowdrop 106. 

1701 n. (£10.)— Sir Claud Alexander, Bt., Faygate Wood, Faygate, Siibbcx, for Woburn 
Yoang CharUey 6th 103, born March 17,1020, bred by the Bnke of Bedford, K.G., Woburn 
Abbey, Beds.; s. Woburn Young Cliartloy 85, d. Woburn Doris 8rd 496. 

Class 174.— Park Horned Cows or Heifers, in-milk, born in or before 1919.^ 

1706 L (£16.)— -Lord Dynevor, 15, Lower Berkeley Street, London, W., for Dynevor Dahlia 
84, born Aug. 20, 1918, calved May 22, 1922 ; s. Dynevor Snowball 0, d, Dynevor Alice 
12 by Dynevor Tally Boy. 

1704 IL (£10.)—Lord Dynevor, for Dynevor Cowslip 28, bom June 21,1918, calved Oct. 1, 
1921; 8. Dynevor Snowball 9, d. Dynevor Nest 50 by Borderer. 

1703 ni. (£5.)—Sir Claud Alexander, Bt., Faj'gate Wood, Faygate, Sussex, for Faygate 
Swop 2nd 74, born In 1914, calved May 8, 1922 ; «. Faygate Brace, d. Swop by Northrepps 


British Friesians. 

Class 176. —British Friesian Bulls, born in or before 1019. 

1725 L (£16.)— Christopher Wordsworth, Brooklands, South Godstone, Siirn y, for 
Brooklands Ynte 11145, bom March 1, 1919 ; s. Brooklands Job-o-Work 7423, d. Brook- 
lands Frylelgh 27724 by Kingswood (imported) Yntc 4047. 

1710 n. (£10.)— Mrs. Putnam juid H. M. Martineau, Farrlngdon, Exeter, for Haydon 
(imported 1922) Bloemhof Pilot 440 F.H.B.S.A., born Feb. 27, 1918, bred by A. and T. 
Murray, Bloemhof, Graaf Keitiet, South Africa ; ». Colonies I’laata Sailor Boy 707 S.A.S.B., 
d. Hartje 1830 S.A.S.B. by i)c Ruyter 5561 F.ll.S. 

1723 in. {SJb .)— James Russel, Maplcton, Edenbridge, Kent, for Kingswood Goldfinder 
6493, born Oct. 2, 1916, bred by Horace Hale, Tonnare, Findon, Worthing; s. Kiiigs- 
wood (Imported) Ynte 4047, d. Kingswood Bramfleld 9272. 

1719 B. N.—John Masson, Attimore If all, near Hatfield, for Kingswood KareL 
H. C.—1718. C.— 1722. 

Class 176. —British Friesian Bulls, born in 1920. 

1731 I. (£16, & Champion.’)— The IIache Herd, Mimtham Home Farm, Findon, Worthing, 
for Hache Cerjan Ulysses 14165, born July 7 ; ». Hedges Second Scries 6427, d. Wigginton 
Saakje 2nd 23144 by Wigginton (imjwrted) Johan 4037. 

1726 n. (£10, & R. N. for Champion. ’)— Arthur Allen, Manor House, (-’hesterblade, Shepton 
Malhit, for Kingswood Ynte Series 14531, born June 17, bred by Horace Hale, Tormare, 
Findon, Worthing ; «. Jlcdges Second Series 6427, d. Kingswood Gem 25202 by Kings- 
wood (imported) Ynte 4047. 

1727 in. (£6.)—W. H. Case, The Manor, Gately, Elinham, Norfolk, for Khehworth Ynte^s 
Bold Boy 14543, born May 11, bred by W. and R. Wallace, Swangloys, Knebworth, 
Herts; 8. Kingswood (imported) Ynte 4047, d. Knebworth Cajsar's Tibby 2nd 34344 
by Knebworth (imported) Cujsar 4065. 

1729 R. N.—A. Eadik, Bosbara Estate, near Cliichcstcr, for Bosham John. 

H. C.—-1733. C.—1738. 

Class 177. —British Friesian Bulls, horn in 1021. ^ 

1749 L (£16.) — G. B. Radcliffe, Pool Bank, Tarvin, C’licster, for Tarvin (imported 1022), 
Colonies Plants Mazeppa, born July 6, bred by A. A. King^^ill, (’olonifs Plaats, Gniaf 
Rcinet, S. Africa; «. Nels Rust Beatty 260 1\H.B.S.A., d. (’olonics Plaats Peach 2258 
S.A.S.B. by Equestrian of Gloria S.A.S.B. 

1751 n. (£10.)—G. Holt-Thomas, North Dean House, Hugl)enden, Bucks, for Northdean 
(Imported 1022), Benchfield Marthus Beatty, born Nov. 26, bred by Edgar J. Webb 
& Sons, Tweesprult, O.F.S., S. Africa; s. Admiral Beatty 987 S.A.S.B., d. Martha of 
Kopjeskraal 1597 S.A.S.B. by Adolf 266 S.A.S.B. 

1764 m. (£6.)— James Russel, Mapleton, Edenbridge, for Mapleton Foreman 17953, bom 
June 20 ; $. Lavenham Janus 6569, d. Terling Skylark 10th 31184 by Torling (imported) 
Yio Bortus 4541. 

1742 R. N.— Miss Guest, Inwood, Teropiccombe, Somerset, for Dnnninald Rijpmaster. 

H. C.—1746. 

Class 178, —British Friesian Cows, in-milk, born in or before 1918. 

1768 L (£16.)—The Hache Herd, Muntham Home Farm, Findon, Wortliing, for Wiggiaton 
Saakje 2nd 23144, black and white, bora Oct. 6, 1916, calved Dec. 6, 1921, bred i»y B. 
Sehmer, Toat, Pulborough ; «. Wigginton (imported) Johan 4637, d. Wigginton (imported) 
Saakje 10th 19768 by De Hoop 6406 F.ll.S. 

* Prizes given by the Park Cattle Society. 

* Champion Prize of £6 given by the British Friesian Cattle Society for the best Bull In 

Glasses 175>177. 

* Prizes given by the British Friesian Cattle Society. 
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1776 n. (£10.)-~O. B. IUdoliffe, Pool Bank Farm, Tarvln, Chester, for Tarvin Garland 
81048, born March 6, 1917, calved May 26, 1922; s. Tarvln (imported) Pel Elaaa 4621, 
d, Oarton Tatton 1226 by Bombardier. 

1770 nL (26.)— G. Holt-Thomas, North Dean House, Hughenden, Bucks, for„Colton Snnray 
82650, bom Oct. 31, 1918, calved Deo. 9, 1921, bred by Hugh Brown, Colton Mains, 
Dunfermline; t. Terling (imporlod) Vie Bertus 4641, d, Colton Sunset 6868 by Colton 
Puritan 95. 

1782 B. N.—W. and B. Wallaob, Knebworth, Herts, for Bladen Gillian. 

H. a—1761. a—1764. 

1762, 1806, 1828 (Cup.‘)—Q. T. EATON, Thurston Hall, Framfleld, for Fetygaids Ciros, 
Thurston Ellen and Thurston Karel Blossom. 

1764, 1808, 1830 (B. N. for Cap\>— Etublbbrt Furness, Hamels Park, Buntlngford, for 
Hedges Familiar 2nd, Hamels Chatty and Hamels Froukje’s Fieule. 

Class 179. —British Friesian Heifers, in-milk, born in 1919.* 

1788 L (216.)— Captain Biohard G. Buxton, Petygards, Sporle, King's Lynn, for Pety 
gards Blaokl^rry 41308, bom Sept. 17, calved March 20, 1922; #. Golf Botormljn 2nd 
6327, d. Petygards Night Nurse 26092 by Petygards (imported) Bles Albert 4321. 

1794 n. (210.)— Longford Farms, Ltd., Longford Hall, Derby, for Chaddesley Peggy 
87788, bom March 6, calved Oct. 23,1921, bred by J. H. Bean, C.B.B., Cliaddoslcy Corbett, 
Kidderminster; «. Wychnor (imported) Yme 4709, d. Tredegar Peggy^l6380 by Tredegar 
Courage 779. 

1793 HL (25.)—0. Holt-Thomas, North Dean House, Hughenden, Bucks, for Brookside 
Bonnie Annie 37514, born Marcli 7, calved Jan. 11, 1922, bred by Harold B. Cooke, 
Homewood Gate, Lewes; s. Petygards (Imported) Blcs Albert 4321, d. Hedges Bonnie 
Annie 1698 by Hedges Hawkrlgg Duke 293. 

1787 B. N.—A. and J. Brown, Haydon Hill, Aylesbury, for Hedges Albert’s Violet. 

H. C.—1798. 

Class 180. — British Friesian Heifers, horn in 1920.* 

1816 L (216, & Champion.*)—J. Horridge, Plas IJanfalr, Llanfalr P.G., Anglesey, for 
TJ aufair (Imported 1922) Melrose Diliana, bora April 15, bred by 0. W. It. Evans, Mel¬ 
rose, Eastpoort, S. Africa: s. Paul 1465 S.A.S.B., d. Countess Itluske of Batavia 2511 
S.A.S.B. by Arend 6519 F.B.S. 

1808 n. (210.)— Ethblbert Furness, Hamels Park, Buntlngford, for Hamels Chatty 45622, 
bom April 16 ; s. Duuninald Qaatsomairschaax) 6175, d. Duuuinald Daffodil 14520 by 
Dunnlnald Baron 1167. 

1806 m. (26.)—G. T. Eaton, Thurston Hall, Framfleld, for Thurston Ellen 49368, born 
April 26; 8. l^khlll (imported) Karel 2nd 4051, d. Klrklilll Nellie 8rd 18274 by Colton 
Queen's Own 07, 

1812 B. N.—G, Holt-Thomas, North Dean House, Hughenden, Bucks, for Nortbdean 
MMbloem. 

H. C.—1790, 1811. C.—1800. 

Class 181. —British Friesian Heifers, born on or'betwcen January 1, 1921, and 

June 30, 1921. 

1834 I. (216, & B. N. for Champion.*)—L t.-Col. W. E. Harrison, O.B.Fj., "VVychnor Park, 
Burton-on-Tront, for Wychnor Lornos 68362, born Jan. 13; «. Wychnor Frits 7216, d. 
Colton Lomus 32634 by Terling (imported) Vie Bertus 4641. 

1830 U. (210.)— Etbelbeut Furness, Hamels Park, Buntlngford, for Hamels Froukje’s 
Freole 53230, bom March 27 ; 8. Terling (imported) Vic Bertus 4541, d. Hedges (imported) 
Fronde 8rd 18050 by Ceres 4497 F.lt.S. 

1831 HI. (26.)— Lord Bayleigh, Terling, Wltham, Essex, for Terling (Imported 1922) 
Harlens Collona, bora April 10, bred by Golden Valley Citrus Estates, Ltd., Mooi Biver, 
Natal, S. Africa; 8. Harlens Ceres 643 F.U.B.S.A., d. Collona of Bataria 2506 S.A.S.B. 

Friso 808 S.A.S.B. 

1830 N.—G. Holt-Thomas, North Dean House, Hughenden, for Nortbdean Bonnie Annie. 

H. 0.—1828. 

Class 182. —British Friesian Heifers, bom on or between July 1, 1921, and 
December^!, 1921.* 

1858 I. (216.)— ^Thb Hache Herd, Muntham Home Farm, Findon, Worthing, for Haohf 
Akbram Vanilla 53080, bom Aug. SO; «. Ciookbouse King Akrin 11821, d, Colton Bram 
P^permint 28038 by Colton (Imported) Vlo Bram 8705. 

1864 u. (210.)—I/r.-CoL. W, B. Harrison, O.B.E., Wychnor Park, Burtou-on-Trent, for 
Wychnor Myitlo 2nd 58366, bom Aug. 14; «. Wychnor Frits 7216, d. Wychnor Mystic 
42880 by Wyatoor (imported) Yme 4709. 


* Silver Challenge Cup, value Fifty Guineas, given through the British Friesian Cattle 
Society for the best group of three Cows or Heifers in Classes 178-182. 

* Prlies given by the British Friesian Cattle Society. 

* Champion Prise of £6 given by the British Friesian Cattle Society for the best Cow or 
Heifer in Classes 178-182. 
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1862 m. (£5 .)—Christopher Wordsworth, Brooltlands, South Godstone, Surrey, for 
Brooklands Ymkje 61080, bom Nov. 1; Wyohnor (imported) Yme 4709, d. Brook- 
lands PrinooBs Eirene 32252 by Tredegar (Imported) Prince of Holland 4679. 

1856 B. N.—W. and R. Wallaoh, Enebworth, Herts, for Knebworth (imported 1922) Cora 
Unn Maike’i Zondag. 

H. a—1862. C.—1849. 


Jerseys. 

N.H.— In the Jersey Classes the number inserted within brackets after the name of an animal 
indicates the number of such animal in the Island Herd Book. A number without 
brackets indicates that the animal is registered in the English Jersey Herd Book. 

Class 183.— Jersey Bulls, bom in or before 191P. 

1868 I. (£15, & Champion.')—^R. Bruce Ward, Godinton, Ashford, Ken^ for Pilgrim 13699, 
nearly whole colour, bora April 14, 1919; s. Prometheus 13391, d. Ever-grecn by Catil- 
lon*8 Prince 11639. 

1866 n. (£10.)— Herbert Cecil Pblly, Kentwins, Nutfleld, Surrey, for Danbury Red King 
13535, whole colour, born June 9,1919, bred by Brig.-Gcn. J. T. Wigan, Danbury, Chelms¬ 
ford ; 8. Red Ensign 13397, d. Mityleno by Topsy's Noble 10116. 

1805 HI. (£5.)— Miss C. Byno liUCAS, Sutton House, Iford, Lewes, for Cnlverden Pioneer 
13231, mulberry, born April 18, 1918; s. Pioneer’s Noble 12416, d. La Sente’s Fairy by 
Self Acting 11147. 

1864 R. N.— Colonel L. 0. Gisborne, C.M.G., Lingen Hall, Brampton Bryan, for Don Cid, 
H. C.--1869. 


Class 184 .—Jersey BulU, born in 1020. 

1872 I. (£15, & R. N. for Champion.')— Lt.-Col. the Hon. H. G. Henderson, C.V.O., 
Busoot Park, Faringdon, for Danbury Majestic, whole colour, born Aug. 17, bred by 
Brlg.-Gon. J. T. Wigan, (’.B., C.M.G., O.S.O., Danbury Park, Chelmsford ; s. Rod Ensign 
13397, d. MItylene (Vol. 27, p. 85), by Topsy’s Noble 10116. 

1874 H. (£10.)—S. G. Houoh, Springhouse Park, The yd on Bols, Essex, for Spring 6am- 
bowlina’s Lad, nearly whole colour, born Juno 23; s. BowUna’s Lad 12853, d. Golden 
Oambollno 2nd (Vol. 31, p. 296) by General Light 12312. 

1873 III. (£5.)— Charles L. Hill, Uarptree Court, East Harptree, Bristol, for Wotton 
Aster, whole colour, born Aug. 29, bred by Mrs, Evelyn, Wotton House, Dorking; s. 
Wotton Beauteous Cloud 13706, d. Wotton Parqueretto (Vol. 26, p. 416) by Illustrious 
10289. 

1870 R, N.— Alfred B. Bond, Wannerton Farm, Kidderminster, for Italicus. 

H, 0.—1871. 


Class 185.— Jersey Bulls, born in 1921.* 

1886 I. (£16.) — Major the Hon. Harold Pearson, CJowdray Park, Mldhurst, Sussex, for 
Cowdray Pioneer 6tb, whole colour, bora April 1; s. Pioneer’s Noble 12416, d. Noble's 
Buttercup (Vol. 29, p. 327) by Goddlngton Noble 6th 11332. 

1895 n. (£10.) — Mrs. Edoar Watts, Eastwood Park, Fallield, Glos., for Golden Bracken, 
broken colour, born Jan. 16, bred by Horace Walker, Stoke Bishop, Bristol; s. Lizzie's 
Boy 13639, d. Fairy Queen's Fern (Vol. 25, p, 327) by Golden Fern's Noble 10626. 

1894 III. (£5.) —R. Britow Ward, Godinton, Ashford, Kent, for Plutarch, wholo colour, 
born March 21 ; s. Pilgrim 13699, d. Arkona (Vol. 31, p. 222), by Rower 11134. 

1879 R. N.—Mrs. G, j. Austin, J^llern Mode, Totterldge, Herts, for Mascot. 

H. C.—1884, 1885, 1888, 1891, 1893. C.—1896. 

Class 188.— Jersey Cows, in-milk, born in or before 1018. 

1934 I. (£16, & Champion.’)—R. Bruce Ward, Godinton, Ashford, Kent, for Ida (Vol. 28, 
p. 277), wholo colour, born March 15, 1914, calved March 29, 1922, bred by Major J. 
Baldwin, Alvochurch ; s. Antidote 10843, d. Matilda by Marshall MacMahon 9695. 

1909 II. (£10, & R. N. lor Champion,*)— Mrs. Evelyn, Wotton House, Dorking, for Dahlia 
4th (Vol. 28, p. 264), whole colour, bora Oct. 25, 1912, calved Juno 4, 1922, bred by 
A. W. Ruggles-Brisc, Spains Hall, Braintree; s. Midsummer 11064, d. Dahlia 2nd by 
Chorister 6816. 

1932 HI. (£5.)—R. Bruch Ward, for Elfrida (Vol. 31, p. 271), whole colour, bom June 26, 
1917, calved April 18, 1922, bred by the late Countess Roberts, Englcrnere, Ascot; e. 
Gipsy’s Castor 12316, d. Gozofroda by Gazehound 10614. 


' Champion Prize of £5 given by the English Jersey Cattle Society for the best Bull in 
Classes 183-185. 

* Prizes given by the English Jersey Cattle Society. 

• Champion Prize of £5 given by the Englidi Jersey Cattle Society for the best Cqw 91 
Heifer in Classes 186-189. 
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1933 R. Bruob Ward, for Evergreen. 

1924 Special-^— Lord Boundway, Roundway Park, Devizes, for Cbattilon. 

1911 R. N. for Special *~MR8. Evelyn, for Wotton Pink May. 

H. C.—1904, 1908, 1911, 1012, 1924,1925, 1926, 1936. C,—1905, 1920, 1031. 


Glass 187 .—Jersey Heifers, in-milk, bom in 1919.* 

1956 L (116, & Special.*)~A. W. Buogles Brisk, Spains Hall, Braintree, for Red May 
(Vol. 32, p. 438), whole colour, born Deo. 12, calved April 16, 1922; s. Allora’s Prince 
12524, d. Mayflower 2nd by Minorca’s Jolly Sultan 12076. 

1969 II. (£10, & R. N. for Special.*)—B. Bruce Ward, Godinton, Ashford, Kent, for Piquant 
(Vol. 31, p. 120), whole colour, born April 21, calved May 15,1922 ; s. Prometheus 13391, 
d. Caper by Capsicum 10892. 

1962 m. (£6.)—J. H. N Roberts, Weybeards Farm, Harefleld, Middlesex, for Ora’s Gem, 
broken colour, born Feb. 22, calved April 24, 1922, bred by R. Gorvel, St. Saviours, 
Jersey; «. Cowslip Noble of Grainville 19225, d. Ora’s Belle (20667) by Pepper Mint 
(4762). 

1956 R. N.— Mrs. Hayes Sadler, Norsbury, Sutton Scotney, Hants, for Rapkyns Perfume. 
H. C.—1941, 1945, 1946. C.—1938, 1944, 1961. 


Glass 188.— Jersey Heifers, in-milk, bom in 1920.* 

1967 L (£16.)— Colonel L. G. Gisborne, C.M.G., Llngen Hall. Brampton Bryan, for Snow¬ 
flake (Vol. 32, p. 93), whole colour, born Jan. 11, calved June 1, 1922, bred by A. S. 
Marsden Sinedley, Nornmnhurst, Matlock; 8. Oxford’s Viking 13062, d. Crocus by 
Ootavias Fern’s Noble 11477. 

1965 n. (£10.) —Mrs. Evelyn, Wotton House, Dorking, for Willonyx Grey Girl, whole 
colour, born Feb. 10, calved May 22, 1922, bred by T. M. W. Avrll, St. Ouens, Jersey ; 
«. Eagle’s Grey Boy (5395), d. Willonyx 2nd (22206). 

1976 in. (£5.)—Majo : the IIon. Harold Pearson, Cowdray Park, Midliurst, Sussex, for 
Pioneer’s Lady (Vor- 32, p. 104), whole colour, born April 25, cahed May 11, 1922 ; s. 
Pioneer’s Noble 12416, d. Plymouth Lady by Redskin 11822. 

1979 R. N.—J. H. N. Roberts, Weylxjards Farm, Harefleld, Middlesex, for Lady Memento. 
H. C.—1902, 1969, 1982, 1987, 1988. C.—1968, 1970, 1973. 


Class 189.— Jersey Heifers, born in 1921. 

1999 I. (£15.)— Lt.-Col. the Hon. H. G. Henderson, C.V.O., Busoot Park, Farlngdon, for 
Peaceful, whole colour, born April 16; s. Goldflnder (Vol. 81, p. 65), d. Armistice (Vol. SO, 
p. 94) by Wimbonrno 12805, 

2005 n. (£10.)—J. PiERPONT Morgan, Wall Hall, Aldenhain, Watford, for Aldenham 
Treasure, whole colovir, born June 26 ; «. The Sweep (5671), d. Penling Treasure by 
Dairylikes Majesty (5380). 

1994 m. (£6.)— George Cross, British Empire Hotel, Do Vere Gardens, I.ondon, W., for 
Gloxalia 2nd, wliole colour, lx)m March 19, bred l>y 0. Taylor, Ninoharns, Caterharo ; 
8. King Capsicum 12980, d. Gloxallo (Vol. 26, p. 341) by Fairy's Due 10597. 

2000 R. N.—S. G. Hough, Sprlnghouso Park, Theydon Bola, for Spring Constance. 

H. a—1993, 1997, 2007, 2009,^2014,2016, 2019, 2020, 2022. C.—2012. 


Guernseys. 

N.B. — JJrde88 otherwise stated the numbers refer to the English Guernsey Herd Boole. 

Class 190.— Guernsey Bulls, born in or before 1919. 

2023 I. (£16, & Champion.’)— Mrs. R. C. Bainbridge, Elfordlelgh, Plympton, Devon, for 
Hftmmill of Marazion 3334, fawn and white, born Dec., 14, 1916, bred by Lady Margaret 
Bosoawen, Tregye, Perranwell, Cornwall; s. Tregoimlng Good Friday 2nd 2661, d. 
Fancy 7634 by Eryngiurii 2016. 

2030 II. (£10.) —Albert Peake, St. Catherines, Coton, Cambs, for Golden Noble of New 
Volante 3940, fawn and white, born April 8, 1919, bred by W. liC Ruez, Now Volante, 
St. Savours, Guernsey; «. Admiral des Ruettos 3839 P.S., R.G.A.S., d. Fanny ot la 
Maison 4150 P.S., R.G.A.S. by Dick of Rooher 2nd 1328 P.S., R.G.A.S. 

2031 HI. (£5.)— Lord Poltihore, Court Hall, North Moltou, Devon, for Pearl’s Majestic 
3999, fawn and white, born April 27, 1919, bred by Mrs. T. Ia) Prevost, L’Etlennerlc, 
Castel, Quornsey; s. Queen’s Fancy 4031, P.S., R.G.A.S., d. Nicolle’s Pearl 16076 P.S., 
R.G.A.S. by Governor's Pearl 3428 P.S., R.G.A.S. 

2035 R. N,—E. J. Wythes, Copped Hall, Epplng, for Noble Boy of Myrtle Place. 

H. C.—2018, 2024, 2026, 2032, 2033, 2034. C.—2026, 2027, 2029. 


* Special Prize of £10 riven by the English Jersey Cattle Society for the best Cow in 
Class 186, bred hv Exhibitor and sired in Great Britain or Ireland. 

* Prizes given by the English Jersey Cattle Society. 

* Sfibolal Prize of £10 riven by the English Jersey Cattle Society for the best Heifer in 
Classes 187 and 188, bred by Exhibitor and sired in Great Britain or Ireland. 

* Champion Prize of £6 given by the English Guernsey Cattle Society for the best Bull in 
Glasses 190>102. 
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Class 191. —Quemaey Bulls, bom in 1920.^ 

2086 L (£1& ft R. N. lot Ohampion.*)— Mrs. R. C. Bainbripqr, Elfordlcigh, Plympt^n, 
Devon, for EUordldgh Hammul 4185. fawn and white, born May 4 ; s. Hammill of Mara- 
zion 8334, d. Trequoan Maggie 3rd 11772 by Trequean Arthur 2075. 

2046 IL (210.)— Mrs. Frank Pratt-Barlow, lynchmere Houac, Easlemcre, for Preiideiit 
of Vimiera 4284, fawn and white, bom April 17, bred by F. Bel loir, Vimlera, St. Peter 
Port, Guernsey; «. Queen’s Fancy 4038 P.S., B.G.A.S., d. Flora 3rd of Vimlera 12694 
P.S., B.G.A.S. by Deanle’s Squire 2734 P.S., B.G.A.S. 

2040 m. (25 .)--Thb Bt. Hon. Sir Frederick Halsey, Bt., Gaddesdon Place, Hemal 
Hempstead, for Governor Qnin dea Buettes 4501, red fawn and white, born Sept. 4, bred 
by Mrs. J. Naftel, St. Saviours, Guernsey; a. Polly’s Governor 2nd des Buettes 4168 
P.S., B.G.A.S., d. Queen 8rd des Buettes 16007 P.S., B.G.A.S. by Prince of La Croisee 
8218 P.S., B.G.A.S. 

2088 B. N.—J. B. Body, Hindhead Court, Hindhead, Surrey, for Hindhead Peter. 

H. 0.—2039, 2041, 2044, 2046, 2047, 2048. 0.—2037, 2042. 

Class 192. —Guernsey Bulla, bom in 1921. 

2049 L (£15.)—H.B.H. TnB Duohbss of Albany, Claremont, Esher, for Claremont Kingonp 
4429, fawn and little white, bom April 1; a. Elfordlcigh Prince 3511, d. J^istow Mari¬ 
gold 11154 by Godolphln Sambo 2450. 

2060 n. (£10.)— Mrs. Pratt-Barlow, Lynchmere House, Haslemcrc, for Lynchmere Lord 
Boberta 17th 4537, fawn and white, born Aug. 11; «. Roberts Boy’s Sequel 2496, d. 
Lynchmere Violet 2nd 12217 by Polly’s Ideal of Maison de Bas 3198. 

2059 in. (£5.)~Mbs. Pratt-Barlow, for Godwin’s May Day 4496, lemon and white, bom 
May 24, bred by David Michie, Godwins, Alresford; «. Godwins Manor 3936, d. Itchcn 
Mayflower 2nd 12150 by Itchen Gay Boy 2779. 

2052 R. N. — Major F. B. Dalrymple, Bartley Lodge, Cadnam, Hants, for Bartley Governor 
6tb. 

H. C.—2050, 2051, 2053, 2055, 2056, 2057, 2062. C.—2061. 

Class 193. —Guernsey Cows, in-milk, born in or before 1917. 

2066 L (£15, ft Champion.*)—J. B. Body, Hindhead Court, Hindhead, Surrey, for Blue Bell 
of Goodnestone 10493, fawn and white, born April 9, 1914, calved May 12, 1922, bred 
by H. FItzwalter Plumptre, Goodnestone Park, Canterbury; «. Boyal Sequel 2511, d. 
Ashbumham Bluebell 7629 by Charmant of the Gron 1809. 

2077 n. (£10, ft R. N. for Champion.*)— Major Saykr, D.S.O., M.C., Platntx Farm House, 
Westfield, Sussex, for Stagenhoe Rose of Gold 11699 F.S., fawn and white, born Kov. 20, 
1910, calved June 9,1922, bred by 11. E. Cliilcott, (’lovelly, Guernsey. 

2072 HI, (£5.)— Mrs. W. Howard Palmer, Murrell HUl, Binfield, Berks, for Murrell Robina 
11571, red and white, born April 26, 1915, calved May 17, 1922 ; «. Murrell Eew King 
2802, d. Bob 27th 7169 by Champion of the Bourg 1808. 

2075 R. N.—O. PORTMAN Rubkck, Valencia, Meath Green, Horley, for Flenry’s Rosy 3rd. 

H. C.—2066, 2067, 2069, 2071, 2073, 2074, 2079, 2081. 

Cla*!S 194. —Guernsey Cows or Heifers, in-milk, bom, in 1918 or 1919.^ 

2090 L (£15.)—H. Fitzwalter Plumptre, Goodnestone Park, Canterbury, for Bntterwort 
of Goodnestone 4th 13317, fawn and white, born Kov. 22, 1918, calved Juno 24, 1922 ; 
». Rose Lad of Goodnestone 3163, d. Butterwort 10th 9882 by Fleur de Lys r)th 2264. 

2091 n. (£10.)—Sir James Remnant, Bt., M.P., The Grange, Haro Hatch, Twyford, Berks, 
for Dene Treacle 2nd 14230, dark fawn and white, bom Marcli 31, 1919, calved Juno 10, 
1922 ; 8. Sequel’s Victor 2nd 3591, d. Dene Treacle 11248 by Dene Dandy 2720. 

2083 HL (£5.)—J. B. Body, Hindhead Court, Hindhead, Surrey, for Lynchmere Rosy 18731, 
fawn and white, horn Aug. 12, 1918, calved May 4, 1922, bred by Mrs. Pratt-Barlow, 
Lynchmere House, Haslemere; a. Sequel’s Delight 2nd 3403, d. Bosey of Goodnestone 
12343 by Gunner 3rd 2469. 

2086 B. N.—E. B. Dbbenham, Bladen Dairy Farms, Briantspuddle, Dorset, for Bladen 
Marjorie. 

H. 0.—2084, 2086. 

Class 195.— Ov,em,sey Heifers, bom in 1920.^ 

2098 I. (£15.)—H. Fitzwalter Plumptre, Goodnestone Park, Canterbury, for Wintergreen 
of Goodnestone 6th 16020, fawn and white, bom Jan. 2 ; «. Favourite 2nd of the Barras 
3516, d. Wintergreen 9tb 10435 by Golden Noble 1930. 

2002 n. (£10.)—H.B.H. The Duchess of Albany, Claremont, Esher, for Claremont Sweet 
Pea 15156, fawn and white, born Feb. 2; s. Brittlewaro Prinading 3282, d. Claremont 
Clover 12628 by Duvaux Gift 2038. 

2093 HL (£5.)—W. R. Arbuthnot, Plawhatch Farm, Sbarpthorae, East Qrlnstead, for 
Plawbatob Shamrock 15687, lemon and white, bom Jan. 30; s. Downe Romulus 3504, 
d. Bushington Shamrock 3rd 8243 by Bonnie’s Pride 1803. 

2097 R. N.— Albert Peake, St. Catharines, Coton, Cambs, for Dnirlngton Beauty 6th. 

H. 0.—2094, 2095, 2099, 2100. 


» Prizes given by the English Guernsey Cattle Society. 

* Champion Prize of £5 given by the English Guernsey Cattle Society for the best Bull in 
Glasses 190-192. 

* Champion Prize of £5 given by the English Guernsey Cattle Society for the best Cow or 
Heifer in Classes 193-196. 
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Class 196 .—Quemsey Heifers, bom in 1021. 

2107 L (IIS.) —B. BoDTp Hlndhead Goart, Hindliead. Surrey* for Hlndhead Pcdlj 16602, 
fawn and white, bom May 80; a. Slogan de Bon Espoir 4817, d. Polly of the Isles of 
Ooodnestone 8rd 14671 by Bose Lad of Qoodnestone 8168. 

2120 n. (210.)~>O. Pbbot Sandat, Puddlngton Hall, Heston, Cheshire, for Eastern Rosetta 
16488, fawn and white, boraUnly 8, bred by Mrs. B.E. Parker, Easton! Hall, Horwl^; 
a. Nelly’s Noble of^La Euette 8771, d. Eastern Eosette’s Delight of Duvalleiie 18470 
6^y flight of Park Farm 8762 P.S., E.OJ1.8. | 

2116tin. (S5 .>~Lord Poi/rDfOBB, Court Hail, North Molton, Devon, for Poltimore Mona 
16870, fawn and white, bom April 12; a. Pearl’s Maiestio 8000, d. Molly 2nd of Les 
Dianes Bois 14600 by Prince of Lei Blancs Bois 8808 P.S., E.O.A.S. 

2118 B.^N. —0. POBTMAN Eubeoe, Valencia, Meath Green, Horley, for Valencia Nerdli. 

H. 0.—2103, 2104, 2106, 2108, 2100, 2110,2112, 2114,2116, 2117, 2110. 

0.-~2102, 2113, 2123, 2124. 


Kerries. 

N,B.—In the Kerry Classes^ the nutnlber ineerted toithin brackets after the name of an animal 
indicates the number of such animal in the Irish Kerry Herd Book. A number without 
brackets indicates that the animal is registered in the English Kerry Herd Book. 

Class 197. —Kerry Bulls, bom in or before 1920. 

2128 L (116, & B. N. for!Champion.>)— Lady Fitzobraid, Buokland House, Faringdon, 
for Buokland Viking ,470, bom April 28, 1020, bred by Laurence Currie, Minley Manor, 
Famborough; a. limley Alexander 470, d. Minley Audrey 2281 by Minley Mars 862. 

2127 n. (SIO.)— Mrs. db Lavis-Tbafford, Tlmkoham House, Coolbam, Sussex, for Castle 
Lough OConnell (1061), bom April 4, 1920, bred by John Hilliard, The Lake Hotel, 
Killarney; a. Castle Lough Oliver (431), d. Castle Lough Olive 2nd (4128) by Castle 
Lough Larry (766). 

2132 m. (£6.)— ^Bertram W. A. Watney, Chaldon Mead, Catorham, Surrcyf for Castle 
Lough Eddlet bom March 0, 1920, bred by John Hilliard, The Lake Hotel, Eillamey; 
a. Oastle Lou^ Oliver (431), d. Kllengrane 16th 2040 by Kilmorna Duke (618). 

2126 B. N.— Laurbnob Currib, Minley Manor, Famborough, for Sloe Drop. 

H. C.--2126, 2120, 2180. 

Class 198.— Kerry Bulls, born in 1921.* 

2180 L (215.)— Caft. Nelson Zambra, M.C., and C. W. Milne, WestTlsted Manor. Ropley, 
Hants, for Valencia Samson, bom April 22, bred by the Knight of Eeny, Valencia Island, 
00 . Kerry; a. Csar of Carton (020), d. Valencia Fina (4285) by Valencia Chief (852). 

2133 IL (£1(i.)--Laursnob Currib, Minley Manor, Famborough, for Minley Major 518 
bom March 1; a. Sloe Drop 416, d. Minley Daisy 1,077 by La Mancha Paddy 258. 

2136 HL (25.)—L. HARRISON Co., Ltd., Pedigree Live Stock Farms, Coolham, Sussex, for 
South water Duke, bom June 22; a. Mangerton Dermot 4th 405, d. Coquet Dabcliiok 
2038 by La Mancha Lifeguard 284. 

2138 R. N.— John W. Towler, Wadlands Hall, Farsley, Leeds, for Valencia Beaver. 

H. C.~2135, 2137. 

Class 199. — Kerry Cows, in-milk, bom in or before 1918. 

2150 I. (216, & Champion.*)— Caft. Nelson Zambra, M.C., and C. W. Milne, West Tlsted 
Manor, llopley, Hants, for Castle Lough Nina 2109, bom March 3, 1915, calved May 22, 
1922, bred by John Hilliard, Castle Lough Hotel, Killarney; a. Castle Lough Duke 2nd 
(766), d. Castle Lough Nesta (3866) by Castle Lo^h William (701). 

2145 EL (210.)—John W. Towler, Wadlands Hall, Farsley, Leeds, for Gort Primrose 8th 
2260, born March 16, 1912, calved May 21, 1922, bred by D. M. Eattray, Ballybunion, 
CO. Kerry; a.iGorfc Peter (688), d. Gort Primrose 3rd (3462) by Gort Earl (697). 

2140 IIL'(25.)— CAFT. Nelson Zambra, M.G., and C. W. Milne, for Castle Longh Cowslip 
4th^238, born March 3,1017, calved June 6, 1922, bred by John Hilliard, Castle Lough 
Hotel, Killarney; s. Castle Lough Dermott 377, d. Castle Lough Cowslip 3rd 2023 
Castle Lough Eovor (746). 

2140 B. N.—Miss P. DE B. Bowen-Colthurst, Layer Fields, Layer-de-la-Haye, Colchester, 
for Caitlelough Connie. 

H. C.—2141, 2144, 2146. C.—2148. 

Class 200. —Kerry Heifers, in-milk, bom in 1919 or 1920. 

2155 L (215.)—John W. Towler, Wadlands Hall, Farsley, Leeds, for Wadlands Foeb^ovs 
2326, bom Aug. 21, 1019, calved March 8, 1922, bred by Mrs. Fowle, Taitlands, Stain- 
forth. Settle; s, Othello 80L d. Wadlands Flora 2326 by Pendle Herald 820. 

2157 n. (210.)—Gaft. Nelson Zambra, M.C., and 0. W. Milne, West Tlsted Manor, Eopley, 
Hants, for Hattingley Harmony 2624 F.S., bom in 1020, calved April 26, 1022, breeder 
inknowu. 

* Silver Challenge Cup, value Twenty-five Guineas, given by the English Kerry and Dexter 

Cattle Society for the best animal in Classes 197-201. 

* Prizes given by the English Kerry and Dexter Cattle Society. 
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2162 nL (£6 .)—Ladt Fttzgebald, Buckland House, Farinsdon, for BnoUand Joybdl, 
bom MOV. 16, 1019, calved April 0, 1022; «. Mlnley Vidbory 406, d. Walton Harebell 
1619 F.S. 

2166 B. N.--JOHN W. Towlbb, for Wadlands Mona. 

H. C.—2163, 2164. 

Class 201. — Kerry Heifers, not in milk, horn in 1920 or 1921.^ 

2167 L (flS.V—CAPT. Kblson Zakbba, M.C., and 0. W. Milne, West Tisted Manor, Bopley, 
Hants, for Ebttlngley Hermione, bora May 6, 1921, bred by Capt. Nelson Zambra; «. 
Hattingley Homer 477, d. Hattingley Harebell 2266, F.S. 

2164 n. (£10.) — John W. Towlbb, Wadlands Hall, Farsley, Leeds, for Wadlandi Doris, 
bora May 7, 1921; «. Ard Gaeln Dubh Tim 466, d. Wadlands Dorothy 2324 by Pendle 
Herald 329. 

2168 in. (£6.)— Laubbnob Cubrib, Mlnley Manor, Farnboroiigh, for Minley Mione^ born 
March 1,1021; «. Sloe Drop 416, d. Minley Mardiloness 2168 by Mlnley Lad 824. 

2163 R. N.— John W. Towlbb, for Wadlands Clover. 

H. 0.--2160, 2162, 2165, 2168, 2169. 


Dexters. 

N.B.—In the Dexter Classes, the number inserted within brackets after the name of an animal 
indicates the number of such animal in the Irish Dexter Herd Book. A number without 
brackets indicates that the animal is registered in the English Dexter Berd Book. 

Class 202 .—Dexter Bulls, born in or before 1920. 

2172 L (£16.)— Edward Davies, Fontarfran, Brecon, for Pontarfran Rifleman, born Jan. 29, 
1020: s. Fillongley Forester 630, d. Ardudwy 2381 by Fillongley Foreman 662. 

2181 IL (£10.)—Mbs. Humphrey E. Felly, Lyndsays Farm, Ingatestone, for Lyndsayt 
Leopard 746, born April 4, 1920; s. Slogan of Claragh 624, d. Bagendon Little Brenda 
Srd 2560 by Peppercorn 534. 

2171 m. (£6.)~Mrs. Frank Atherton Brown, Bourton Hill House, Moreton-in-Marsh, 
Glos., for Bourton Hill Jock, bora April 19, 1920; s. La Mancha Tiny Tim 668, d. La 
Mancha Well Well 2648 F.S. 

2170 B. N.— H. D. Bstteridob, 2, Albany Mansions, Bexhlll-on-Sea, for Summerhfll Jack. 
H. C.—2180. 


Class 203. —Dexter Bulls, born in 1921.^ 

2182 L (£16, B. N. lor Champion,* & Champion.’)— Lady Kathleen Harb, Brokenhiirst 
Park, Brockenhurst, Hants, for Brokenhurst i^orian 724, bora March 16 ; s . Broken* 
hurst Marella 661, d. Brokenhurst Flora 1866 by Cloister 463. 

2183 n. (£10.)— Lady Kathleen Hare, for Brokenhurst Philip 726, bora March 13; s. 
Brokenhurst Morelia 661, d. Peach Blossom of Claragh 2536 by Gort Ned 6th (607). 

2186 m. (£6 .)—Thbo. a. Stephens, Hookstile IHouse, South Godstone, Surrey, for Hever 
Rex 741, bora March 11, bred by Col. the Hon. Bon Bathurst, Furnace Farm, Cowden ; 
s, Brocl^ampton Monarch 693, d. Epsilon by Hever Boy 610. 

2187 R. N. — John H. Wootton, Byford, Hereford, for Byford Laddie. 

H. C.—2185, 2188. 0.—2184. 

Class 204. —Dexter Gows, in-milk, bom in or before 1918. 

2193 L (£15, & Champion.’)— Lady Kathleen Harb, Brokenhurst Park, Brockenhurst, 
Hants, tor Peach iMossom of Claragh 2536, born Feb. 21, 1917, calved April 19, 1922, 
bred by D. M. Rattray, Gortneskliy, Ballybunlon; s. Gort Ned 5th (607), a. Gort Peach 
9th (2540) by Gort Fred 2nd (584). 

2198 n. (£10.)— Alfred C. Kino, Braishflold Manor, Romsey, Hants, for La Mancha Made- 
line 2272 F.S., born in March, 1913, calved May 16, 1922, breeder unknown. 

2201 III. (£6.) — Mrs. Nutt, Hampton House, Hampton-in-Arden, for Fillongley Farda 
2487, bom Oct. 23, 1917, calved May 13, 1922; s. General Manager 623, d. Dewberry 
2239 by Sloeberry 694. 

H. 0.—2189, 2192, 2199. 

Class 205. —Dexter Heifers, in-milk, born in 1919 or 1920. 

2213 L (£16.)— ^Theo. A. Stephens, Hookstile House, South Godstone, Surrey, for Hookstile 
Lady MMbeth, born June 30, 1920, calved April 2, 1922; s. Summerhlll George 686, d. 
Gamma 2108 Cowbridge General 385. 


’ Prizes given by the English Kerry and Dexter Cattle Society. 

’ Sliver Challenge Cup, vmue Twenty-live Guineas, given by the English Kerry and Dexter 
Cattle Society for the best (animal In Classes 202-206. 

* Silver Challongjs Breeders Bowl, value Ten Guineas, dven through the English Kerry 
and Dexter Cattle Society for the best animal in Classes 202 to 206, already registered in the 
English Kerry and Dexter Herd Book, the progeny of sire and dam already re^stered. 
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2208 n. (£10.)—Lady Kathlben Hare, Brokcnhurst Park, Brockenhurst, Hants, for 
Brokenbnrat Woodbine 2711, born Feb. 9, 1920, calved Feb. 21, 1922; 8 , Brokenburst 
Bufus 601, d. Gort Woodbine 7th 2498 bp Gort Fred (569). 

2211 in. (£5.) — Lady Loder, Clock House, Cowfold, Sussex, for Gtmstead Hora 2767, 
born Dec. 20, 1919, calved April 1,1922 ; s. Braishfleld Patrick 699, d. Gunstead Fieid- 
faro 2252 by Oakridgo Marston Knight 488. 

2214 B. N.— ^Theo. a. Stephens, for Hookitile Moranda. 

H. C.—2204, 2209, 2212. 

Class 206.— Dexter Heifers, not in milk, horn in 1920 or 1921.' 

2224 I. (£15, & B. N. for Champion.*)— Alfred G. King, Braishfleld Manor, Komsey, Hants, 
for Braishfleld Black Tulip, born Sept. 28, 1920 ; s. Black Mark 643, d. Braishfleld Bloom 
2800 by Home Eule 563. 

2230 n. (£10.)— Mrs. Kutt, Hampton House, Hampton-ln-Arden, for Fillongley Foreit 
Flower, born Sept. 9,1920; s. Fillongley Forester 630, d, Fillongley Freesia 2491. 

2216 HL (ite.) — Mrs. Frank Atherton Brown, Bourton Hill House, Moreton-in-Marsh, 
Glos., for Bourton Hill Precious, bom Kov. 8, 1920; «. La Mancha Tiny Tim 668, d. La 
Mancha Wendy 2649 F.S. 

2219 B. N. — Guy M. Gibbs, Gratwlcke Hall, Flax Bourton, Somerset, for Barrow Buttercup 
11th. 

H. C.— 2217, 2225, 2227, 2228, 2231. C.— 2233. 


Blue Albion Cattle. 

Class 207.— Blue Albioyh Bulls, bom in or before 1921. 

2238 I. (£15.) —Captain J. E. N. Holden, The Grange, Southam, Eugby, for Bradbourne 
Goalkeeper IX 375, bred by H. Borne, Brown Bank, Staffs. 

2237 H. (£10.) —Lt.-Col. W. B. Harrison, O.B.K., Wychnor Park, Burton-on-Trcnt, for 
England's Glory 49, breeder and ago unknown. 

2236 HI. (£6.)—A. T. Qreenslade, Little Walden Park, Saffron Walden, for Primley Mel¬ 
ville 97, born in Oct. 1919, bred by H. Whitley, Primley, Paignton. 

2243 B. N. —Eandolph Tory, Charisworth Manor, Blandford, for Bank Borneo. 

Class 208,— Blue Albion Cows or Heifers, in-milk^ born in or before 1919.'^ 

2250 I. (£15.)— Arthur Tkafford, Dulands Farm, Bradbourne, Ashbourne, for Bradbourne 
Futme Princess 11 x 15, born In 1917, calved Juno 18, bred by T. Proctor, Chipping, 
Lancashire. 

2247 n, (£10.)— Captain J. B. N. Holden, The Grange, Southam, Eugby, for Bank Flame 
IX 123, born in 1918, due to calve before the Show, bred by John Seals, Haben Grange, 
Derbyshire. 

2246 HL (£5.)— Lt.-Col. W. E. Harrison, O.B.E., Wychnor Park, Burton-on-Trent, for 
Buton Nellie, breeder and age unknown, calved May 23,1922. 

Class 209.— Blue Albion Heifers, born in 1920 or 1921.® 

2252 I. (£15.)—M. M. and C. E. Harvey, lllington, Thetford, for Sherwood Lupin, born 
Nov. 26, 1920, bred by J. Keston, XJphall, Garboldlhham, Atthiborougb. 

2253 H. (£10.) —Capt. A. V. Milton, Grasmere, Birstwith, Harrogate, for Barton Lily 112, 
born Jan. 3, 1920, breeder unknown, 

2259 HI. (£5.)— Eandolph Tory, Charisworth Manor, Blandford, for Charisworth Tory 
40 X 28, born July 1, 1920. 

2254 B. N.—J. E. Oliver, Elsing Manor, East Dercham, for Lacton Bluebell, i>urn Fob. 26, 
1920 ; 8. Beccles Dairyman, d. Eoaney. 

H. 0.-2260. 


Milk Yield Classes. 

Class 210 .—Dairy Shorthorn Cows or Heifers. 

1086 I. (£16, & Champion.*)— Major S. P. Yates, for Fair Bosamond. (See Class 107.) 
1032 U. (£10.)—J. M. Strickland, Bainesse, Catterick, for Keyingham Dairymaid 5th 
(Vol. 66, m 1081), roan, horn Jan. 2,1913, calved May 27,1922, bred by J. Tuton, Key¬ 
ingham, Hull; 8. Brandsby’fl Aristocrat 107987, d. Keyingham Dairymaid 4th by 
Brandsby’a Lord Derwent 9th 101608. 

1042 HL (£5.)—Chivers & Sons, Ltd., for Histon Wild Queen. (See Class 108.) 

H. C.—1030, 1053, 1054, 1058. 


* Prizes riven by the English Kerry and Dexter Cattle Society. 

* Silver Cliailenge Breeders Bowl, value Ten Guineas, given through the English Kerry 
and Dexter Cattle Society for the best animal in Classes 202 to 206, already registered in the 
English Kerry and Dexter Herd Book, the progeny of sire and dam already registered. 

* Prizes riven by the Blue Albion Cattle Society. 

* Champion Prize of £80, with £6 to the Eeserve Number, given by a Society interested in 
the production of milk, for the Ck>w8 obtaining the highest number of points in theDriry Short¬ 
horn, Lincolnshire Bed Shorthorn, Devon, South Devon, Longhorn. Bed Poll and British 
S^leidan Milk Yield CompetlHons. 
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Class 211.— Non-Pedigree Dairy Shorthorn Cows or Heifers, 

1128 L (£16.)— James Batten, for Stella. (See Class 111.) 

1131 n. (£10.) —J. L. Shirley, for GraoetuL (See Class 111.) 

1129 HL (£5.)— Charles J. Bbechbner. for Faldo Qaeen. (See Class 111.) 

Class 212.— TAncolnshire Red Shorthorn Cows or Heifers, 

1169 L (£16.)— Stanley Blundell, Bendlsh House, Welwyn, Herts., for Bendish Ada 2nd 
(Vol. 21, p. 282), born Nov. 18, 1914, calved May 23, 1922; a. Braccbrldge Prince 2nd 
7364, d. Bendish Ada by Crimson Boy 4772. 

1171 II. (£10.)— Stanley Blundell, for Bendish Cherry 2nd (Vol. 22, p. 325), bom Juno 1, 
1916, calved Juno 3, 1922 ; a. Canwich Bendish 15th 0727, d. Bondisli Cherry by Crimson 
Boy 4772. 

1182 lU. (£6.) — Lt.-Col. Sir A. G. Weigall, K.C.M.O., Petwood, Woodhall Spa, for Ranby 
Lucy 2nd, ago unknown, calved May 11, 1922, bred by Sir W. H. Cooke, Bt., Banby, 
Lines.; a. Stonigot Flower Knight 7904, d. by Saltfloct Matcliless 4959. 

Class 218. —Devon Cows or Ileijer’t^ 

1880 L (£16.)-—W. G. Busk, for Wraxall Bluebell. (See Class 130.) 

1883 IL (£10.)--John H. Chick, for Wynford PUl. (See Class 130.) 

1828 ra. (£6.)—W. G. Busk, for Suffragette 1st 26561, born Feb. 1, 1913, calved May 28, 
1922, bred by R. A. Clarke, Chiselborough, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset; a. Rainbow 
Goodman 6888, d. Suffragette by Hurston Taleteller 5764. 

H. 0.—1332. 


Glass 215. —Longhorn Cows or Heifers. 

1898 L (£16.) —W. Hanson Sale, for Arden Cinderella. (See Class 139.) 

Glass 216. —Red Poll Cows or Heifers. 

1623 I. (£16.)— Lt.-Col. Sir Merrik R. Burrell, Bt., C.B.E., Knepp Castle, Horsluim, for 
Sudltonrne Minerva 24372, born Nov. 20,1913, calved Fob. 1, 1922, bred by Kenneth M. 
(3ark, late of Sudbourne Hall, Orford; a. Acton Crowfoot 9987, d. Sudboume Minnie 
22850 by Sudbourne Royal 9979. 

Class 217 —Ayrshire Cows or Heifers. 

1682 L (£16, & Champion.’) —Jacob S. Murray, for Carston Cinderdla 2nd. (See 
Class 170A.) 

1683 II. (£10.)— Thomas Simp?on, Haynes, Bedford, forTHaynes Snowdrop, born Sept.510, 
1916, calved March 5, 1922; a. Brae Rising Star 8187, d. West Newton Snowdrop 8rd 
34495 by Balgreddan Bright Boy 6954. 

1680 III. (£6.) —A. and A. KIRKPATRICK, for Barr Amelia. (See Class 170a.) 

H, C.—-1673, 1674, 1676, 1684. 

Class 218. —British Friesian Cows or Heifers. 

1784 I. (£15, & R. N. for Champion.*) —W. and R. Wallace, Knebworth, Herts, for Inwood 
Garnet 29230, born June 27, 1917, calved April 19, 1922, bred by Miss Guest, Inwood, 
Templecombe, Somerset; a. Inwood (imported) Ideal 4027, d. Gorstago Gauntlet 1492 
by Garstage Grenadier 241. 

1771 n. (£10.)—O. Holt-Thomas, North Dean House, Hughenden, Bucks, for Kingswood 
Myrtle Leal 25230, born Nov. 11, 1916, calved March 3, 1922, bred by Horace Hale, 
Tormare, Flndon, Worthing; a. Kingswood (Imported) Yntc 4047, d. Kingswood Myrtle 
9294 by Kingswood Prince 341. 

1780 in. (£6.) — James Russel, Mapleton, Edenbridge for Sparrowycke Desire 26626, born 
Sept. 6, 1916, calved April 29, 1922, bred by Oiarles Mead, Sparrow Wycke, Purlelgh, 
Essex; a. Marsh (imported) Generaal 4167, d. Sparrowycke Pride 19282 by Sparrowycke 
Alpha 2045. 

H. C.—1760, 1781. 


Class 219 .—Jersey Cows or Heifers. 

1898 I. (£16, & R. N. for Champion.*) —S. G. Asher, Ascot Place, Ascot, for Dainty (Vol. 28) 
p. 239), whole colour, born Jan. 14, 1914, calved Jan. 21, 1922, bred by Mrs. Weston, 
Holme Grange, Wokingham, Berks ; a. Victor 11187, d. Damson by Great Combine 10266. 

1910 n. (£10.) — Mrs. Evelyn, Wotton House, Dorking, for Fairlawne Hussy (Vol. 30, p. 273), 
broken colour, bom Aug. 8,1916, calved Feb. 6,1922, bred by W. M. Cazalet, Fairlawne, 
Tonbridge ; a. Sir Toby 12164, d. Hussy 13th by MacDougal 9333. 


» Prizes given by the Devon Cattle Breeders' Society. 

• Champion Prize of £20, with £6 to the Reserve Number, given by a Society interested in 
tlie production of milk, for the Cows obtaining the Idghest number of points in the Ayrshire, 
Jersey and Guernsey Milk Yield Competitions. 

• Champion Prize of £30, with £5 to the Reserve Number, given by a Society interested In 
the production of milk, for the Cows obtaining the highest number of points in the Dairy Short¬ 
horn, Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn, Devon, South Devon, Longliorn, Red Poll and British 
Friesian Milk Yield Competitions. 
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1027 nL (£5 .)—^Mr8. Eudd, Felbrldge Park Farm, East Qrinstead, for Fire King’s Tidy 
(Vol. 80, p. 97), whole colour, bom May 2,1918, calved Feb. 1,1922; », Fire King 12615, 
d. Jolly Mdy bp Cyclone 8rd 11274. 

H. 0.—1890, 1001,1902,1903, 1911, 1012,1013, 1032, 1933, 1939, 1958, 1050. 

Glass 220.— Guernsey Cows or Heifers, 

2071 L (£16.)— Mrs. Jbeyoise, Herriard Park, Basingstoke for Heniard Sweet 12841, 
fawn and white, born Nov. 8,1017, calved March 14,1022 : t, Herriard du Foulon 8160, 
d. Naftlanx Sweet 11674 by Governor of the Chene 1297 P.S., B.GJL.S. 

2070 n. (£10.)~Mrs. Jeryoisb, lor Froome’s Lady Fascination 8rd 11355, fawn and white, 
bom May 10, 1915, calved April 14, 1922, bred by G. H. Froome, School Lane Farm, 
St. Martins, Guernsey; «. Governor of the Chene 1207 P.8., K.G.A.S., d. Fascination 
2nd 4665 P.S., E.G.A.S. 

Class 221.— Kerry Cows or Heifers. 

2160 L (£15, Sc Champion.’)— Capt. Nelson Zambba and C. W. Milne, for Castle Longta 
Nina. (See Class 100.) 

2140 n. (£10, & R. N. lor Champion.^Miss P. db B. Bowbn-Colthurst, Layer Fields, 
Layer-de-la-Haye, Colchester, for Castleloogh Connie (4126), born March 31,1916, calved 
Fob. 14,1022, bred by John Hilliard, Lake Hotel, Killamey; «. Castlclough Larry (765), 
d. Castlclough Cowslip 2nd (3813) by Duke 18th of Carton (737). 

2148 in. (£6.)— Bertram W. A. Watney, Chaldon Mead, Caterham, Surrey, for Countess 
9th (4166), bora Feb. 21,1916, calved May 21,1922, bred by D. M. Kattray Oortnaskehy, 
Ballybunlon; s. Gort Prince 2nd (718), d, Gort Countess 8rd (3440) by Gort Conn (646). 
H. C.—2149. 

Class 222.— Dexler Cows or Heifers. 

2198 L (£15.)— Alfred C. King, for La Mancha Madeline. (See Class 204.) 

2199 n. (£10.)—G. L. M. LuTwrOHE, Forest House, Horsham, for Grinstead Folly 2683, 
born Nov. 26, 1918, calved Juno 15, 1922, bred by Lady Ixxier, Clock House, Cowfold, 
Sussex; t. Brokenhurst Spalpeen 558, d. Flllongley Folly 2333 by Oakrldge Grandaddy 
510. 


Butter Tests. 

Class 223a.--Cotoa exceeding 900 lbs. live waiglU. 

1898 L (£16, Sc G. M.’)—8. G. Asher, for Dainty. (See Class 219.) 

1910 IL (£10.)—^Mrs. Evelyn, for Fairlawne Hussy. (See Class 219.) 

1784 in. (£6.)—W. and K. WALLACE, for Inwood Garnet. (See Class 218.) 

Certificates of Merit.*—1899, 1927. 

H. C.—1053, 1060, 1129, 1330, 1333, 1373, 1374, 1682, 1760, 1764, 1781, 2071. 

Class 223b.— Com not exceeding 900 lbs. live weight. 

1903 L (£16, Sc S. M.’)— Grosvenob Berry, Mount Bures, Bures, Suffolk, for Postage 2nd 
(Vol. 23, p. 425), nearly whole colour, bora April 18, 1918, calved Jan. 23, 1922; s. 
Verdun 12789, d. Postage by Dinah’s Bat 11669. 

1926 n. (£10, & B. B.*)— Mrs. Rudd, Felbrldge Park Farm, East Grinstead, for Cygnus 3rd 
(Vol. 30, p. 266), whole colour, bora Sept. 21,1916, calved Jan. 25, 1922, bred by H. Y. 
Thompson, Oving House, Aylesbury ; «. Daystar 11280, d. Swansea by Swansdown 10791. 
1959 ni. (^£5.) — R. Bruce Ward, for Piquant. (See Class 187.) 

Certificates of Merit.*— -lOOl, 1902, 1940, 1967, 1958. 

H. C.—1667. 


GOATS.-* 

Class 224 .—Male Ooais, Anglo-Nubian, entered or eligible for entry in the Anglo^ 
Nubian section of the Herd Book, over 2 years old. 

2262 L (£8 ft R. N. lor Champion.*)— ^Mrs. Mabel Grace, Silver Beach, East Cliff, Herne 
Bay, for Herne Bay Premier 1265, born Feb. 29, 1920; s. Herne Bay Chancellor 1188 
d. Nash Magpie 097 by Woodlands Marauder 742. 

2263 n. (£2.)— Miss K. Pelly, Theydon Place, Epping, for Theydon Marconi 1138, born 
Feb. 8,1910; s. Sadberge Marcus Coriolanus 1003, a. Theydon Myrtle 900 by Sodgemere 
Georgius 689. 


* Champion Prise of £10, with £6 to the Reserve Number, given by a Society interested in 
the production of milk, for the Cows obtaining the highest number of points in the Kerry and 
Dexter Milk Yield Competitions. 

* Gk>ld Medal, Silver Medal, and Bronze Bowl given by the Englldi Jersey Cattle Society 
for the three Jersey animals obtaining the greatest number of points In the Butter Tests. 

* CefUfleates of Merit given by the English Jersey Cattle Society for Jersey Cows, not being 
Prize Winners, obtaining the following points; Cows five years old and upwards, 35 pointe; 
Cows under five years old, 80 points. 

* £80 towards these Prizes were |dven by the British Goat Sodety. 

> Challenge Oertifioate given by the BriUih Gteat Sodety for the beet Male Goatt 
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2201 m. (21 .)~Bbio.-Oin. Ths Hoir. W. B. Gayendibh, The Barm House, Holkham, Norfolk 
for Towoeitev Elito 1140, born Aug. 8, 1019, bred by the Hon. Mrs. Pomeroy, Greens 
Norton Court, Towcester; «. Edenbreck Elito 046, d, Towcester Edna 048 by Wlgmore 
Tato 704. 

Class 225.— Male OoaJla, any other variety, over 2 years old, 

2264 L (£3.)—Mrb. Arthttr Abbey, DIdgomcre Hall, Eoydon, Essex, for Grange Granite^ 
Anglo-Nubian-Swiss, born March 13,1014, bred by M. E. Mitchell, Orange House, Levens- 
hulme, Manchester; s. Wlgmore Topaz 2040, d. Hawthorne Gnmite 2266 by Holly 
Lodge Blue Granite 229. 

Class 226. —Male Qoats, any variety, above 1 year and not exceeding 2 years old. 

2265 I. (£8, & Champion.*)— Baroness Burton, Dochfour, Tnvemess, for Doohfour Onyx 
4665, Anglo-Nubian-Swiss, born March 16, 1921; s. Grange Granite 2860, d. Withdcan 
Topsy 2662 by Champion Leazos Luck 1764. 

2267 Eu (£2.) — MRS. Hope Mauriob, Buckhurst Farm, Mark Beech, Edenbrldge, for Ridg- 
way Rama 4713, British Alpine, born Fob. 23,1921; a. Proud 2863, d. Tremedda Eypros, 
2530 by Wlgmore Topaz. 

2260 III. (£1.)--Mrs. M. J. Rutter, Raydon, Mitcham, Surrey, for Raydon Vim 4700, 
Anglo-Nublan-Swiss, bom March 26, 1921; s. Trunedda Sir Galahad 3139, d. Raydon 
Lotus 3871 by Leazea Lucky Halton 2676. 

Class 227. —Male Kids, any variety, not exceeding 1 year old. 

2271 I. (£3.)— Miss E. Pbllt, Theydon Place, Epping, for Nash Rufus 1450, Anglo-Nubian, 
born Jan. 23,1022, bred by Mrs. Horne, Nash Court, Wcstwell, Eent; s. Nash Bristles 
1418, d, Nash Bella 1112 by Edenbreck Midas 740. 

2272 IL (£2.) —Mrs. Gerald Soamks, Long Buckby Wharf, Rugby, for Broxboume March 
Monarch 6230, British Alpine, born March 6, 1922, bred by H. E. Hughes, Broxboume, 
Herts ; «. Manor Faithful 464, d. Broxboume Fairy May 3301 by licazes Hackle 372. 

2270 in. (£1.)— Baroness Burton, Dochfour, Inverness, for Dochfour Michimoto, British 
Saanen, born March 20, 1022; s. Dochfour Arrogance 8503, d. Leazes Pearl 2616 by 
Ijcazcs Treasure 2247. 

Glass 228. —Female Goats, Anglo-Nuhian, entered or eligible for entry in the 
Anglo-Nubian section of the Herd Booh, over 2 years old. 

2274 L (£3.)— Mrs, Mabel Grace, Silver Beach, East Cliff, Herne Bay, for Horne Bay 
Honeysuckle 1182, born Feb. 25, 1019, kidded May 24, 1022; s. Killerton Pink Pearl 
088, d. Noah Magpie 997 by Woodlands Marauder 742. 

2280 IL (£2.)—Miss E. Pelly, Theydon Place, Epping, for Theydon Tilda 1163, born March 
22,1019, kidded May 6, 1922; a. Sodbei^e Marcus Coriolanus 1003, d. Edenbreck Tilda 
804 by Clifton Trout 651. 

2273 HL (£1.)— Mrs. Mabel Grace, for Brentmoor Bnnty 1032, born March 27,1017, kidded 
May 13, 1922, bred by W. S. Horne, N^h Court, Westwell, Eent; a. Edenbreck Midas 
740, d. Nash Magpie 997 by Woodlands Marauder 742. 

2275 R. N.— Miss E. Pelly, for Nash Baroness. 

Class 229. —Female Goats, Swiss, Anglo-Swiss, Toggenburg, Anglo-Toggenburg 
or British Saanen, over 2 years old. 

2284 I. (£3, Sc Champion.*)—M rs. Hope Maurice, Buckhurst Farm, Mark Beech, Eden- 
bridge, for Ridgway Rosalba 3087, Brltl.sh Saanen, bom March 29, 1919, kidded April 10, 
1922 : a. Proud 2853, d. Grange Glisten 2683 by Grange Grenadier. 

2283 n. (£2.) — Miss Chamberlain, Westons, Lyndhurst, Hante, for Welcome of Westons 
4513, British Saanen, born Jan. 10, 1920, kidded March 0,1922 ; a. Proud 2853, d. Hilma 
2nd 8 by Stookwell Grange 4560. 

2281 HL (£1.)—Mrs. Arthur Abbey, Dldgemere Hall, Iloydon, Essex, for Tremedda Lidia 
8556, Toggenburg, born March 15,1919, kidded March 19,1922, bred by Miss A. Grouse ; 
a. Copthornc Star 3120, d. Tremedda Lalago 2522 by Wlgmore Topaz 2040. 

2282 R. N.— Baroness Burton, Dochfour, Inverness, for Leazes PearL 
H C.—2285. 

Class 280. —Female Goats, British Alpine, over 2 years old. 

2286 I. (£3, & R. N. for Champion.*)— Mrs. Arthur Abbey, Dldgemere Hall, Roydon, 
Essex, for Dldgemere Dulcie 4233, born March 9, 1920, kidded Ai)ril 13, 1922 ; a. Prophet 
of Bashley 8776, d. Withdean Countess 2866 by Ix;azes Lucky Halton 2676. 

2289 IL (£2.)~Mr8. Gerald Soames, Long Buckby Wharf, Rugby, for Pytohley Clara 
3528, born Fob. 19, 1919, kidded April 14, 1922; a. Proud 2853, d. Mayfield Carmen 
2538 by Cherub. 

2287 HL (£1.)~-Mrs. Arthur Abbey, for Preference 2770, born March 28, 1917, kidded 
March 27. 1922, bred by Miss Pope, New Milton, Hants; a. Leazes Lucky Halton 2576, 
d. Prejudice 2500 by Leazes Luck 1754. 

2288 B. N.— Mrs. Arthur Abbey, for Tremedda Lalage 2nd. 


* Challenge Certificate given by the British Goat Society for the best Male Goat. 

• Challenge Certificate given by the British Goat Society for the best Female Goat, over 
8 years old| that has home a w. 
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Class 231. —Female Goals, any other variety, over 2 years old, not eligible for 
Classes 228 to 230. 

2294 I. (£8.)—Mbs. Hopb Maurice, Buokhurst Farm. Mark Beech, Edenbrldge, for Spiins 
Flower 4342, Toggenburg, born May 16, 1020, kidded May 21, 1022, bred by Bobort 
areen ; «. Edenstead Pluck 3007, d. Mayfleld Juno 2783 hy Leazes Lucky Halloo 2576. 

2207 U. (S2.)~Mrs. Obrald Soames, Long Duckby Wharf, Bugby, for Fytohley Snowflake 
7340, Anglo-Nublan-Swiss, born Jan. 10.1920, kidded April 18, 1022; t . Cotewold Onyx 
2810, d. Pytohley Lady bell by Pytehley Bellboy 3933. 

2292 ni. (£1.)— Mrs. Louisa Hines, Waticy, Twyford, near Wteohester, for Beeohmead 
Edith 4364, Anglo-Nublan-Swiss, born Feb. 17 1020. kidded May 7. 1022; t . Edenstead 
Pluck 3007, d. Ira Patchy 3383 by Broxbourne White Nugget 1009. 

2203 B. N.— H. E. Jbefert, Tienanoe, Diss, Norfolk, for Arlette. 

Class 282.— Goatlings, Anglo-Nubian, entered or eligible for entry in the Anglo- 
Nubian section of the Herd Book, above 1 year and not exceeding 2 years old. 

2209 L (£8.)—MISS E. Pelly, They don Place, Epplng, for Theydon Tangerina 1362, bom 
Feb. 21, 1921 ; t . Dunwloh Beau 1274, d. Theydon Treasure 1101 by Sadberge Marcus 
Ck)riolanuB 103. 

2208 n. (£2.)— Mrs. Mabel Grace, Silver Beech, East Cliff, Home Bay, for Heme Bay 
Dejah Thoris 8430, born Jan. 1,1021; «. Buritania Hawthorne 1059, d. Nash Magpie 007 
by Woodlands Marauder 742. 

Class 233.— Goatlings, any other variety, above 1 year and not exceeding 2 years 
old, not eligible for Class 232. 

2309 I. (£3.)— Miss E. M. Pope, Bjishley Lodge, New Milton, Hants, for dntra Pedta 4828. 
British Saanen, born Feb. 7, 1921, bred by Mr. Payne, Clntra, Mallingley Green; «. 
Prophe t of Baahley 3775, d. Prudent of Bashley. 

2303 IL (£2.)—Miss C. Chamberlain, Westons, Lyndhurst, Hants, for Welfare of Westons 
4640, born Jan. 20, 1921, British Saanen; s. Proud 2853, d. Hclma 2nd 8 by Stockwcll 
Grange 4516. 

2300 in. (£1.)—Mrs. Arthur Abbey, Didgemere Hall, Boydon, Essex, for Didgemere 
Dancer 5074, Anglo-Nublan-Swiss, born March 12, 1921; 8. Prophet of Bashley 3775, 
d. Withdoan Countess 2855 by Leases Lucky Halton 2575. 

2308 B. N.— Mrs. Hope Maurice, for Ridgeway Roxana. 

H. 0.—2301, 2302, 2304. C.—2307. 

Class 234. —Female Kids, Anglo-Ntibian, entered or eligible for entry in the Anglo- 
Nubian section of the Herd Book, not exceeding 1 year old. 

2312 L (£3.)— Miss K. Pelly, Theydon Place, Epplng, for Theydon Brigette 1437, bora 
Jan. 2, 1922 ; 8. Theydon Angus 1136, d. Nash Ban ness 1242 by Edenbreck Danaus 843. 

2311 L (£2.)— Miss K. Pelly, for Theydon Babette 1436, born Jan. 2, 1922; 8. Theydon 
Angus 1136, d. Nash Baroness 1242 by Edenbreck Danaus 843. 

2310 nL (£1.)— Miss K. Pelly, for Theydon Almond 1444, born Fob. 26, 1922; 8. Edcn- 
breok Klito 947, d. Begins Aganippe 895 by Wlgmore Norman 562. 


Class 235.— Female Kids, any other variety, not exceeding 1 year old, not eligible 
for Class 234. 

2319 L (£3.) — Miss E. M. Pope, Bashley Lodge, Now Milton, Hants, for Puzzle o! Bashley 
6224, Anglo-Nublan-Swiss, bora March 2, 1922 ; s. Heme Bay Thark 4916, d. Problem of 
Bashley 3076 by Proud 2853. 

2314 n. (£2.)--Mrs. Arthur Abbey, Didgemere Hall, Boydon, Essex, for Didgemere 
Dianthus, Anglo-Nublan-Swiss, born Jan. 25, 1922; «. Prophet of Bashley 3775, d. 
Didgemere Dahlia 4597 by Tremedda Perceval 3136. 

2318 in. (£1.)— MISS E. M. Pope, for Ping Pong of Bashley 5210, British Alpine, born F-. -^oh. 
21, 1922; 8. Herne Bay Thark 4916, d. Pastime of Bashley 4674 by Wilful of v*-'vVestons 
4673. „ . 

2316 R. N,— Miss C. Chamberlain, Westons, Lyndhurst, Hants, for Wit westons. 

H. 0.—2317. C.—2316. C’ 

Jlr 

Milk Yield Prizes. 


Class 236 .—Open to animals entered in Classes 228-231 before 

May 1,1922, a First, Second or Third Prize in any Milkir^^*^^ Competition, 

2282 I. (£8.) — Baroness Burton, Doohfour, Inverness, for ®*?*^**J> 

Saanen, bora May 1.1915, kidded March 26,1922, bred by Mrs. J, 

Northumberland; a. Leazes Treasure 2247, d. Leazes Lady Fortije ® ^ Broxbourne 
Adveral 1947. id . 

2287 n. (£2.)— Mrs. Arthur Abbey, for Preference. (See Class 2 
2273 HL (£1.)— Mrs. Mabel Grace, for Brentmoor Bunty. (See CV ” 
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OlaM 887. —Open to animals entered in Glassea 228-231, not eligible for Class 236. 

2281 L (iS, Champion,' & Champion.*)—Mas. Arthtjb Abbbt, for Tremedda Udia. (See 
Oass 229.) 

2286 n. (£2, B. N. tor Champion,' & R. N. for Champion.*)—Mas. Abthub Abbbt, for Didge- 
mere Dnlde. (See Class 230.) 

2284 m. (£1.)—Mas. Hops Mauricb, for Bidgway Rosalba. (See Class 220.) 

2292 B. K.—Mas. Louisa Hines, for Beechmead Edith. 

2274 Champion.*—Mas. Mabel Graoe, for Herne Bay Honeysuckle. (Soe Class 228.) 

2280 B. N. lor Champion.*—Miss K. Felly, for Theydon Tilda. (See Class 228.) 

. H. C.—2274, 2283, 2288, 2291, 2294. 


SHEEP. 

Oxford Downs. 

Class 288 .—Oxford Down Shearling Hams, 

2328 I. (£10, &B, K. lor Champion *), 2329 IL (£5), and 2331 B. N.— Hnon W. Stilooe, 
The Grounds, Adderbury, Banbury. 

2327 HI. (£3.)— Fredeeiok Penson, Taston, Charlbury, Oxon. 

H.C.— 2330, 2332. 


Class 289.— Oxford Down Ram, Laynbs.^ 

2336 L (£10), <fe 2336 IIL (£3.)—Henry Akers & Co., Moat House, Black Boiuton, Clan- 
fleld, Oxon. 

2844 n. (£5.)—Hugh W. Stilooe, The Grounds, Adderbury, Banbury. 

2343 B. N. —FRKnKRiCK Pknson, Taston, Charlbury, Oxon. 

H. C.—2339, 2340. 

Class 240.— Three Oxford Down Ram Lambs. 

2346 L (£10.)—Henry Akers Co., Moat House, Black Bourton, Clanfield, Oxon. 

2351 n. (£5 .)—Joseph Johnston, Ham Court, Bampton, Oxon. 

2349 nLJi^.)—R. W. Hobbs & Sons, Kclmscott, Lechlado, Glos. 

2352 R. N. —Frederick Penson, Taston, Charlbury, Oxon. 

H. C.—2347. 


Class 241 .—Three Oxford Doimi Shearling Ewes. 

2357 I (£1(1 & Champion.*)— Frederick Penson, Taston, Charlbury, Oxon. 
2366 n. (£o)— Joseph Johnston, Ham Court, Bampton, Oxon. 

2359 IIL(£3.)— Hugh W. Stilgoe, The Grounds, Adderbury, Banbury. 

2356 B. N.— Albert E. Marlow, Preston Beanery Hall, Northampton. 

H. C.—2360. 


Class 242 .—Three Oxford Down Ewe Lambs. 

2361 L (£10.)— Henry Akers <& Co., Moat House, Black Bourton, Clanfield, Oxon. 
2366 n. (£6.)— R W. Hobbs Sons, Kelmscott, Lechlade, Glos. 

2366 in. (£3.)—Joseph Johnston, Ham Court, Bampton, Oxon. 

2364 R. N.—W. R. Gantlktt <fc Son, Manor Farm, Fairford, Glos. 


Shropshires. 

Class 248 .—Shropshire Two Shear Rams.^ 

2370 I. (£10, & R. N. lor Champion.*)—F. and F. B. Bibby, Hardwicko Grange, Shrewsbury. 
2376 n (te ,)— William Evekall, Shrawardlne Castle, Shrewsbury. 

2372 R. N.— Jambs Joseph Brewin, Llysmeirdiion, Trefnant, North Wales. 

H. C.—2374. 


' The '* Dewar ” Challenge Trophy, given through the British Goat Society lor the Goat 
entered in either the General or the Toggenburg section of the Society's Herd Book winning 
the highest number of points in the Milking Classes. 

* The “ Pomeroy ” Challenge Cup, given through the British Goat Society for the beat 
Anglo-Nublan entered in the Anglo-Nubian section of the Society’s Herd Book winning the 
highest number of points in the Milking Classes. A Special Prize of £1 Is. was given to the 
winner of the Cup. 

* Challenge Certificate, given by the British Goat Society for the best dual purpose Goat. 

* The *' Heythrop ” Silver Challenge Cup, value £75, given through the Oxford Down 
Sheep Breeders’ Association for the best exhibit of Oxford Down Sheep in Classes 238-242. 

* prizes given by the Oxford Down Sheep Breeders’ Association. 

* Prizes given by the Shropshire Sheep Breeders’ Association. 

* Champion Silver Medal ^ven by the Shropshire Sheep Breeders* Assodation for the best 
Bam in Classes 243 and 244. 
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Glass Shropshire Shearling Rams, 

2884 L (£10. & ChamDlon.‘>— Jambs Joseph Brbwin, Uysmelrohlon, Trefnant. 

2888 n. (»£)— Bjohard B. Biroh, Maea Elwy. St. Asaph. 

2302 HL (£8.)—B Craio Tanner, Bjrton-on-Sevom, Shrewshiiry. 

2880 R. H.—A. BROWN, Croft House, Grendon, Atherstone. 

£ 0.-2887. C.—2382, 2388, 2389. 

Class 246. —Three Shropshire Shearling Rams. 

2897 L (£10, St Champion.*)—JAMES Joseph Brbwin, LIysmeirchlon, Trefnant. 

2402 n. (£5.)—B. Craio Tanner, Eyton-on-8evem, Shrewsbury. 

2808 in (£8.)—H A. Brown, Croft House, Grendon, Atherstone, for rams, bred by the 
Duke of Westminster, Eaton Hall, (tester. 

2896 R. N.— Eiohard E. Biroh, Maes Elwy, St. Asaph. 

H. a—2309. 

Class 246. —Three Shropshire Ram Lambs.^ 

2407 L (£10.)—Kenneth W. Milnbs, The Held, Hereford. 

2403 IL (£6.)— Eiohard B. Biroh, Maea Elwy, St. Asaph. 

2404 R. N.— JAMES Joseph Brewin, Uysmeirchion, Trefnant. 

H. 0.—2405. 

Glass 247. —Three Shropshire Shearling Ewes. 

2416 I. (£10, & R. N. for Champion.')— James Joseph Brewin, LIysmeirchlon, Trefnant. 
2418 n. (£5.) — Mrs. W. F. Inge, Thorpe Hall, Tamworth. 

2423 in. (£3.) — E. CRAIG TANNER, Eyton-on-Severn, Shrewsbury. 

2414 R. N.— Eiohard B. Biroh, Maes Elwy, St. Asaph. 

H. C.—2416. C.—2412. 

Class 248. —Three Shropshire Ewe Lambs. 

2431 L (£10.)—E. Craig Tanner, E^on-on-Sevem, Shrewsbury. 

2425 n. (£5.)—H. A. Brown, Croft House, Grendon, Atherstone. 

2428 ni. (£3.)— Kenneth W. Milnbs, The Field, Hereford. 

2426 R. N.— William Evhrall, Shrawardine Castle, Shrewsbury. 

H. C.—2424. C.—2427. 


Southdowns. 

Glass 249.— Southdown Two Shear Rams.^ 

2434 L (£10, & Champion.'‘)— Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bt., Gatton Park, Surrey. 

2437 n. (£5.)— Ladt Fitzgerald, Buckland, Faringdon, Berks. 

2482 in. (£8.)—His Majesty The King, Sandringaiam, Norfolk. 

2489 R. N.—Lady Ludlow, Luton Hoo, Luton, Beds. 

H.C.—2435. C. 2440. 

Class 250.— Southdown Shearling Rams. 

2447 1. (£10, & R. N. for Champion.*)— Lady Fitzgerald, Buckland, Faringdon, Berks. 
2443 n. (£6.) A 2442 IIL (£3.)—His MAJESTY The King, Sandringham, Norfolk. 

2448 R. N.—It. S. Hicks, Wilbraham Temple, Cambs. 

H. C.—2449. C.—2446, 

Class 251, —Three Southdown Shearling Rams.*- 

2463 L (£10.)—His Majesty The Kino, Sandringham, Norfolk. 

2466 n. (£5.)— Lady Fitzgerald, Buckland, Faringdon, Berks. 

2464 in. (£8.)—Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bt., Gatton Park, Surrey. 

2466 R. N.— it. 8. Hioks, Wilbraham Temple, Cambs. 

H. a—2468. a—2459. 

Class 252. —Three Southdovm Ram Lambs. 

2460 L (£10.)—His Majesty The King, Sandringham, Norfolk. 

2466 n. (£6.)— Lady Fitzgerald, Buckland, Faringdon, Berks. 

2468 HL j£8.>“SiR Jeremiah Colman, Bt., Gatton Park, Surrey. 

2468 R. M.— Lady Ludlow, Luton Hoo, Luton. Beds. 

H. C.—2464. C.—2462, 2467. 


* ChaiMlon Silver Medal given by the Shropshire Sheep Breeders' Association for the best 
Bam in Classes 243 and 244. 

• Tlw “Eaton" Silver Challenge Cup, value Fifty Guineas, given through the Shropshire 
Simp Breeders Association for the best|exhiblt of Shropshire Sheep in Classes 243>248. 

e ! Shropshire Sheep Breeders’ Association. 

Southdown Sheep Society. 

Ohauraion Gold Medal, value £1010s. given by the Southdown Sheep Society for the beet 
Bam in Ctaises 249 and 250. 
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Class 258. —Three Southdown Shearling Ewes. 

His Majesty The Kino, Sandringham, Norfolk. 

S: V® Champion.*)—L ady Ludlow, Luton Hoo, Luton, Beds. 

Jeremiah Colman, Bt., Qatton Park, Surrey. 

2477 B. N.—B.. S. Hioks, Wllbraham Temple, Cambs. 

H. 0.—2478. C.—2472, 2480. 

Class 254. —Three Southdoim Ewe Lambs. 

2486 L (210.)— Lady Pitzoerald, Buckland, Faringdon, Berks. 

2484 n. (£5 .)—Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bt., Gatton Park, Surrey. 

2481 in. j28.)— His Majesty The Kino, Sandringham, Norfolk. 

2483 B. N.— The Bev. C. H. Brocklebank, Bartlow House, Cambridge. 

H. a~2489. 0.—2486, 2487. 


Hampshire Downs. 

Class 255. —Hampshire Down Shearling Rama. 

.2494 I. (£10.)— James Goldsmith, Blendworth, Homdean, Hants., for ram, bred by Mrs. 

Jervolse, Herrlard Park, Basingstoke. 

2495 n. (£6.)— Mrs. Jkrvoisk, Herrlard Park, Basingstoke. 

2403 m. (£3.) <fe 2492 B. N.—H. W. Bishop and J. W. Measures, Pendley Stock Farms, 
Tring, Herts. 

H. C.—2498. 


Class 256.— Hampshire Down Ram Lambs.* 

2501 L (£10, & B. N. for Champion.’)—H. W. Bishop and J. W. Measures, Pendley Stock 
Farms, Tring, Herts. 

2507 n. (£6.) & 2508 R. N.—Major J. A. MORRISON, D.S.O., Basildon Park, Goring, Reading. 
2510 HI. (£4.)—Lt.-Col. George Philippi, M.C., Crawley Court, near Winchester. 

2513 IV. (£2.)— The Trustees op the Lord Wandsworth Agricultural College, Long 
Sutton, Basingstoke. 

H. C.—2504, 2509. C.—2503, 2506. 

Class 267.— Three Hampshire Down Ram Lambs. 

2522 L (£10, & Champion.’)— Y. T. Thompson, Norton Manor, Sutton Scotney, Hants. 

2520 n. (£5.) — Major J. A. Morrison, D.S.O., Basildon Park, Goring, Reading. 

2519 m. (£8.) — Mrs. Jervoise, Herrlard Park, Basingstoke. 

2516 B. N.—H. W. Bishop and J. W. Measures, Pendley Stock Farms, Tring, Herts. 

H. a—2617, 2518, 2523. C.—2626. 

Class 258.— Three Hampshire Down Shearling Ewes. 

2528 L (£10), & 2529 II. (£5.)--'Major J. A. Morrison, D.S.O., Basildon Park, Goring, 
Beading. 

2580 in. (iW.)— James White, Foxhlll Estate, Swindon. 

2626 B. N.—H. W. BISHOP and J. W. Measures, Pendley Stock Farms, Tring, Herts. 

H. C.—2627. 


Class 269. —Three Hampshire Down Ewe Lambs. 

2531 L (£10.)— H. W. BISHOP and J. W. MEASURES, Pendley Stock Farms, Tring, Herts. 
2537 n. (£6.) — V. T. Thompson, Norton Manor, Sutton Scotney, Hants. 

2535 I^ (£3.)—Major J. A. Moiuuson, D.S.O., Basildon Park, Goring, Beading. 

2536 R. N.— Lt.-Col. George Philippi, M.C., Crawley Court, near Winchester. 

H. C.—2633, 2534, 2538. C.—2632, 2539. 


SiiHolks.^ 

Class 260. —Suffolk Two Shear Rams. 

2644 L (£10.)—W. F. Paul, Klrton Lodge, Ipswich, for Grange lector 16297, bred by H. B. 
Smith, Walton, Ipswich. 

2646 n. (M.)— Frederick M. L. Slater, Weston Colville, Cambs, for Colville Improver 
16381. 

2543 B. N.— Chiybrs & Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, for Hilton Grange. 


; Champion Silver Medal given by the Southdown Sheep Society for the best Pen of Ewes or 
Ewe Lambs in Classes 253 and 254 

* Prizes given by the Hampshire Down Sheep Breeders’ Association. 

» Ghanmlon Prize of £10 @ven by the Hampshire Down Sheep Breeders* Association for 
the best Bam Lamb, Pen of Bam Lambs or Ewe Lambs in Classes 256, 257 and 250. 

* £42 towards these Prizes were given by the Suffolk Sheep Society; and £23 throngh the 
Cambridge Local Committee by the Suffolk Agricultural Association. 


N 
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Class 2Bl.—Suffolk Shearling Rams. 

2664 L (£10.)—O. R. 0. Fobtbb, Anstey Hall, Trumplngton, Cambridge, for Tnunpington 

r' Sherwood, PlaWord, Ipswich, for Playford Coofiil 16600. ^ ^ _ 

2647 m. (£4.)—C. R. W. Adeanb, C.B., Babraham Hall, Cambridge, for ram bred by F. B. 

Barling A Son, Newmarket. ^ ^ ^ 

2640 B. N.—Robert L. Barclay, C.B.E., Hlgham, Bury St. Edmunds. 

BL 0.—2666. C.—2552, 2569. 


Glass 262 .—Suffolk Ram Lambs. 

2680 L (£10.)— Lindsay Lane, Moulton Hall, Newmarket. 

2570 n. (27.)—G. R. C. FOSTER, Anstey Hall, Trumplngton, Cambridge. 

2576 m. (£6.)—D. ABBOTT Qrbbn, East Donyland Hall, Colchester. 

2664 IV, (£4.)—F. B. Barlino A SON, Amberley, Newmarket. 

2681 V. (£^)—W. F. Paul, Elrton Lodra, Ipswich. 

2672 ^ N.— Edward Giles, Sladburys Farm, Great Clacton, Clacton-on-Sea. 
H. 0.-2674. 0.-2676, 2579. 


Class 268. — Three Suffolk Ram Lambs. 

2600 L (£10.)—S. R. SHERWOOD, Playford, Ipswich. 

2694 n. (£7.) —D. Abbott Green, East Donyland Hall, Colchester. 

2695 HI. (£6.)— W. C. JACKSON, Fowlmere, Cambs. 

2691 IV. (£3.)—G. R. C. FOSTER, Anstey Hall, Trumplngton, Cambridge. 
2698 R. N. — W. F. Paul, Klrton Lodge, Ipswich. 

H. 0.-2593. 0.—2587, 2688, 2592. 


Glass 264 .—Three Suffolk Shearling Ewes. 

2612 I. (£10.)—W. F. Paul, Elrton Ixxigo, Ipswich. 

2602 II. (£7.) —Robert L. Barclay, C.B.E., Hlgham, Bury St. Edmunds. 
2607 HI. (£6.)- -’C HIV ICRS A Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge. 

2609 R. N.—0. R. C. FOSTER, Anstey Hall, Trumplngton, Cambridge. 

H. 0.—2606. 0.—2605. 


Class 266 .—Three Suffolk Ewe Lambs. 

2620 L (£10.)—G. R. C. Foster, Anstey Hall, Trumplngton, Cambridge. 

2626 n. (£7 .)—John R. Keeblb, Branthara Hal), Manningtree, Essex. 

2621 IIL (£6.)— Edwin Giles. Sladburys Farm, Gt. Clacton, Clacton-on-Sea. 

2627 IV. (£8.)—w. F. Paul, Klrton l.odgo, Ipswich. 

2618 R. N.—-CiiiVEUS A Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge. 

H. 0.—2623, 2624. C.—2625. 


Dorset Downs. 

Glass 266.— Dorset Down Shearling Rams. 

2634 L (£10), A 2635 R. N.—P. A C. SEWARD, Weston, Petersfleld, Hants. 

2683 It (£5.) —Hooper Brothers, Newburgh Farm, Winfrlth, Dorset. 

Glass 267.— 2'hrce Dorset Down Shearling Ewes. 

2689 L (£10.)—Hooper Brothers, Newburgh Farm, Winfrlth, Dorset. 

2643 It (£6.)— Robert N. Tory, Anderson, Blandford. 

2642 R, N.— ^Thomas R. Spiller, Luccombe Farm, Milton Abbas, Blandford. 

Glass 268. —Three Dorset Down Ram Lambs.^ 

2647 L (£10.)— Thomas R. Spiller, Luccombe Farm, Milton Abbas, Blandford. 

2648 it (£6.)— Robert N. Tory, Anderson, Blandlord. 

2646 R. N. —P. and C. SEWARD, Wcslon, Petersfleld, Hants. 


Dorset Homs. 

Glass 269 .—Dorset Horn Shearling Rams, born on or after November 1, 1920. 

2650 L (£10), A 2049 H. (£5.)— Frank J. Merson A Son, Farrlngdon, North Fetherton, 
Bridgwater. 

Glass 270 .—Three Dorset Horn Ram Lambs, born on or after November 1, 1921. 

2061 L (£10.)—G. A, and R. A. Kinoswell, Wellow Farm, Yarmouth, Isle of Wight. 

% 2662 n. (£6.)— Charles Morris, Hlghfleld, St. Albans and Bishop's Lydeard, ^unton. 


Prizes given by the Dorset Down Sheep Breeders* Association. 
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Class 271. —Three Dorset Horn Shearling Ewes, born on or after November 1,1920. 

S664 L (SIO.) —Charles Morris, Highfleld, St. Albans and Bishop's Lydoard, Taunton. 
2653 It (16 .)—^Frank J. Mbrson A Son, Farringdon, North Petnerton, Bridgwater. 

Class 272. — Three Dorset Horn Ewe Lambs, bom on or after November 1, 1921.^ 

2655 I. (£10, & Champion.')—A lfrep Johnson, The Manor Farm, Symondsbury, Bridport, 
Dorset. 

2656 n. (£5, ft B. N. lor Champion.')—O. A. and B. A. Kinqswell, Wellow Farm, Yarmouth, 
Isle ofWight. 

2658 in. (£3.)— Charles Morris, Highfleld, St. Albans and Bishop’s Lydeard, Taunton. 
2667 B. N.—^Frank J. Mbrson ft Son, Farrlugdon, North Petherton, Bridgwater. 


Ryelands. 

Class 273. —liyeland Earns, Two Shear and upwards.^ 

2667 L (£10.)—J. R. Norman Waters, Fawke Farm, Scvenoaks, for .dsrtha Gallant Duke 
826, born in 1918, bred by C. C. Jacobs, Tldmarsh, Heading. 

2661 n. (£6.)— Edward Jones, Pcnybont Farm, Sennybridgc, Breconshire, for Penybont 
1088, born In 1920. 

2664 in. (£3.)— John Q. Bowett, ICly Place, Frant, Sussex, for Ely Standard, born In 1020. 
2663 B. N.— John Q. Bowett, for Ely Acme. 

H. C.—2006. C.—2000, 2002, 2005. 

Glass 274. — Kyeland Shearling Earns, 

2671 I. (£10.)—E. W. Langford, Ltd., Wye Stores, Hereford. 

2673 II. (£5.)—T. L. Martin, Ashe Warren House, Overton, Hants, for Ashe Monarch. 
2680 III. (£3.)—J. B. Norman Watf,u.s, Fawke Farm, Scvenoaks, for Fawke Commander. 
2676 B. N.— David J. Thomas, Tala<*b(ldu, Brecon, for Talachddu Defender. 

H. C.'-2670. C.—2669, 2674, 2675, 2677, 2679. 

Class 275. —Three Eyeland Ram Lambs. 

2684 I. (£10.)—T. L. Martin, Ashe Warren House, Overton, Hants. 

2686 n. (£5.)—J. B. Norman Waters, Fawke Farm, Scvenoaks. 

2683 IIL (£3.)—W. E. LANGFORD, Ltd., Wye Stores, Hereford. 

2685 B. N.—^ohn Q. Bowett, Jily Place, Frant, Sussex. 

H. C.—2682, 

Class 278, —Three Eyeland Shearling Ewes, 

2688 L (£10, ft Champion.*)—E. W. Langford, Ltd., Wyo Stores, Hereford. 

2689 n. (£5.)—T. L. Martin, Ashe Warren House, Overton, Hants. 

2690 in. (£3.)—John Q. Bowett, Ely Place, Frant, Sussex. 

2687 B. N. —B. R. Gribblb, Gabriels Manor, Edenbrldgc, Kent. 

H. C.--2691, 2692. 


Class 277. —Three Eyeland Ewe Lambs. 

2697 I. (£10, ft B. N. for Champion.*)— John Q. Bowett, Ely Place, Frant, Sussex. 
2696 it (£6.)—T. L. Martin, Ash Warren House, Overton, Hants. 

2695 IIL (£3.)—E. W. Langford, J^td., Wye Stores, Hereford. 

2604 B. N. —B. R. Gribblk, Gabriels Manor, Edenhridge, Kent. 

H. C.—2098. 


Kerry Hill (Wales). 

Class 278. —Kerry Hill (Wales) Earns, Tim Slmir and upwards^ 

2703 I. (£10.)—The Duke of WEST5aNSTEK, G.C.V.O., D.S.d., Eaton Hall, Chestcjr, for 
Eaton Knight 6234, bom In 1919. 

2099 n. (£6.)— ^OHN Anwyl, Preston Hall Farm, Preston Brockhurst, Shrewsbury, for 
Brookhnist Champion, born in 1920. 

2702 in. (£8.)— The Earl of Powis, Powis Castlo, Welshpool, for Goitre Jnstioe 6890, 
bred by W. R. Corfleld, Goitre, Mont. 

2701 B. R.—Robert E. Parker, Easton, Norwich, for Eastern Orpheus. 


' Prizes given by the Dorset Horn Sheep Breeders’ Association. 

■ Champion Silver Medal given by the Dorset Horn Sheep Breeders’ Association for the 
best exhibit of Dorset Horn Sheep in Classes 269-272. 

■ Prizes dven by the Byeland Flock Book Society. 

* Silver (mllenm Cup, given through the Byeland Flock Book Society for the best exhibit 
of Ryeland Sheep la Classes 273-277. 

' Prizes given by the Kerry Hill (Wales) Flock Book Society. 
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Class 279.— Kerry Hill (Wales) Shearling Rams, 

2714 L (£10.)—Thb Dukb of Wbstminstee, G.C.V.O., D.S.O., Eaton Hall, Chester, for 

Baton Monitor. 

2707 n. (£5 .)—Lt.-Col. David Davies, M.P., Broneirion, Llandlnam, Mont., for Owemjrgoe 

Bomper.l 

2718 in. (£8 .)—The Duke of Westminsteb, Q.C.V.O., D.S.O., for Eaton Mimic. 

2705 B. N.— Lt.-Col. David Davies, M.F., for Dinam Officer. 

Class 280.— Kerry Hill (Wales) Ram Lambs. 

2722 L (£10.)—^Thb Ddkr of Westminster, G.C.V.O., D.S.O., Eaton Hall, Chester, for 

Eaton Noninoh. 

2715 n. (£5.)—W. H. Leslie, Bryntanat, Llansaintfifrald, Mont. 

2723 in. (£3 .)—The Duke of Westminster, G.O.V.O., D.S.O., for Eaton Nimrod. 

2718 B. 2l.— Bobert £. Parker, Easton, Norwich, for Eastern Bedshank. 

Class 281.— Three Kerry Hill (Wales) Shearling Ewes. 

2731 L (£10.)-~Tub Duke of Westminster, G.C.V.O., D.S.O., Eaton Hall, Chester. 

2726 IL (£5—W. H. Leslie, Bryntanat, UansalntlTraid, Mont. 

2724 in. (£3 .)—Lt.-Col. David Davies, M.P., Broneirion, Llandlnam, Mont. 


Lincolns. 

Class 282 .—Lincoln Two Shear Ra.ms.'^ 

2737 I. (£10, & Champion •). & 2738 R. N.— Major W. U. Bawnsley .ind C. W. Tindall, 
Well Vale, Alford, and Park House, Louth, Lines. 

2733 n. (£5.)—(ILIFFOUD Nicholson, Horkstow Manor, Bartoivou-IIiwnljcr, for Horkstow 
Manor No. 22. 

2735 in. (£3.)—Clifford Nicholson, for Yorkshire Champion. 

H.C.—-27.32. 


Class 283.— Lincoln SItcarling Rains. 

2752 I. (£10, & R. N. for Champion.') —Clifford Nicholson, Hork^tow Manor, Bart^n-on- 
Huml)er. 

2748 II. (£6.)—Charles E. Howard, Nocton Rise, near IJncoln. 

2746 in, (£3.)-~HonKRT Fisher, Loconfleld, Beverley. 

2763 R, N.— Major W. H. Bawnsley and C. W. Tindall, Well Vale, Alford, and Park 
House, Louth. 

H. C.—2740. C,—2745. 

Class 284. —Five Lincohi Shearling Rams.'^ 

2761 I. (£15.)— Robert Fisher, Tjcconfield, Beverley. 

2762 n. (£10.)— Charles E. Howard, Nocton Rise, near Tilncoln. 

2764 in. (£5.)—CiiiFFORD Nicholson, Horkstow Manor, 3iarton-on-Humber. 

2769 IV. ( £2.)—J. H. DEAN & Sons, Heath House, Nocton, Lincoln. 

2766 R. N.— Joseph Buooklebank, Carleton-lo-Moorland, Newark. 

H. 0.—2767. 


Class 285 .—Three Lincoln Ram, Lambs. 

2774 I. (£10.) —Clifford Nicholson, Horkstow Manor, Barton-on-Humbor. 

2770 n. (£6), <fe 2769 III. (£3.)—J. H. Dean & Sons, Heath House, Nocton, Lincoln. 
2773 R. N.—E. D. NEW.MAN, Scrcinhy Manor, Spiisbj'. 

H. C.—2767. 


Class 286.— Three Lincoln Shearling Ewes. 

2777 I. (£10.)— Charles E, Howard, Nocton Rise, near Lincoln. 

2776 n. (£6.)— Robert Fisher, I^conileld, Beverley. 

2782 IIL (£3.)— Major W. H. Bawnsley and C. W\ Tindall, Well Vale, Alford, and Park 
House, Louth, Lines. 

2779 R. N. —Clifford Nicholson, Horkstow Manor, Barton-on-Hiimber. 

Class 287.— Three Lincoln Ewe Lambs. 

2785 L (£10.)—J. H. Dean & Sons, Heath House, Nocton, Lincoln. 

2788 n. (£6.)— Clifford Nicholson, Horkstow Manor, Bartou-on-Humber. 

2783 in. (£3.)—Thomas Campion, East Heslerton, York. 

H. 0.—2789. C.—2786, 2877. 


Breeders* Association. 

Long-Wool Sheep Breeders* AssodationL 


> Prues riven by the Lincoln Long-Wool Sheep 
■ Champion Prl*e of £6 given by the linoofn 
for the best Bam In Glasses 282 and 288. 
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Leicesters.i 

Class 288 .—Leicester Shearling Rams. 

2794 L (£10, & Champion •), & 2795 H. (£5, & R. N. lor Champion.*)— Whliam Jobdan, 
Eastbum, Driffield, for rams bred by the Exors. of the late E. F. Jordan. 


2701 m. (£3.)— George Harrison, Galnford Hall, Darlington. 
2798 R. N.—R. Meqginson, Garton Field, Driffield. 

H. 0.-2790, 2792, 2797, 2799. 


Class 289.— Leicester Ram Lambs. 

2802 L (£10.)— George Harrison, Galnford Hall, Darlington. 

2806 n. (£6), & 2805 IH. (£3.)—R. Megginson, Garton Field, Driffield. 

H. 0.—2803, 2807. 

Class 290.— Leicester Shearling Ewes. 

2810 I. (£10), & 2811 IL (£6.)—WiLUAM Jordan, Eastburn, Driffield, for owes, bred by 
tho Exors. of the late E. F. Jordan. 

2813 m. (£3.)—R Meqginson, Garton Field, Driffield. 

2816 R. N.— C. H. Simpson Sons, Castle House, Huninanbv Yorks. 

H. C.—2809, 2814. 

Class 291.— Leicester Ewe Lambs. 

2819 I. (£10), 2820 U. (£6), & 2821 HI. (£3)— Oeorqe Harrison, Galnford Hall, Darling¬ 
ton. 

2822 R. N.—C. H. Simpson & Sons, Castle House, Uunmanby, Yorks. 

H. C.—2817. 


Border Leicesters. 

Class 292. —Border Leicester Rams^ Two Shear and upwards. 

2820 I. (£10.)—R. G. Murray & Son, SpiUal, Biggar, for Unanimous, born in 1920, bred 
by T. and M. Templeton, Sandyknowe, Kelso. 

2829 II. (£5.)— William R. Ross, Culloden, Inverness, for Creageasie Leader 5369, born 
In 1919, bred by James Findlay, Newrnlln of Creageasie, Forfar. 

2830 in. (£3.)—W. and I. Slack, Newby Demesne, Wctheral, iCarlislo, for ram bom in 
1918, bred by W. R. Ross, Culloden. 

2823 R. N.— The Earl op Balfour, K.G., Whlttingehame, Prestonkirk, for Viking Cud. 
Class 293, —Border Leicester Shearling Bams. 

2840 L (£10, & Champion.’)— William R. Ross, Culloden, Inverness. 

2835 II. (£6.)—Andrew M. Montgomery, Nether Hall, Castle Douglas. 

2836 HI. (£3.)—R. G. Murray & Son, Spittal, Biggar. 

2831 R. N.—Tub Earl op Balfour, K.G., Wliittlugehamo, Prestonkirk. 

H. 0.—2839. 

Class 294. —Border Leicester Ewes, Tiro Shear and Upwards, with lambs at foot.^ 
2842 I. (£10.)— The Earl op Balfour, K.G., Whittlngehame, l^estonklrk, for ewe, bom in 
1918. 

2845 II. (£5.)— William R. Ross, Culloden, Inverness, for ewe born in 1919. 

Class 296. —Border Leicester Shearling Ewes. 

2847 L (£10, & R. N. lor Champion.’)—^1 ’iie Earl op Balfour, K.G., Whittlngehame, 
Prestonkirk. 

2861 n. (£6.)—R. G. Murray & Son, Splttal, Biggar. 

2862 in. (£3.) —William R. Ross, Culloden, Inverness. 

2849 R. N.— Andrew M. Montgomery, Nether Hall, Castle Douglas. 

Wensleydales. 

Class 296. —Wensleydale Rams, Two Shear and upwards. 

2866 L (£10.)— John W Greensit, Holme-on-Swale, Thirsk, for Royal Crossiigg 2711, bom- 
in 1920, bred by Thomas Barton, Crossrigg, Penrith. 

2856 ^ (£5.)— John A. Willis, Manor House, Carperby, Yorks, for Royal Ringleader, 
bora In 1920. 

2864 m. (£3.) — T. E. Clarke, Challan, Sllverdale, Lancs., for Challan did 2714, bom in 1919. 

’ £27 towards these Prizes were given by the Leicester Sheep Breeders’ Association. 

* Champion Silver Medal given by the Leicester Sheep Breeders’ Association for the best 
exhibit of Leicester Sheep In Classes 288 to 291. 

» Perpetual Challenge Cup given by the Society of Border Leicester Sheep Breeders for the 
best Ram or Ewe In Classes 292-295. A Hold Medal will bo given by the Society of Border 
I^^icester Sheep Breeders to the winner of the Challenge Cup. 

’ Prises given by the Society of Border Leicester Sheep Breeders. 
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2801 L (£10), 
2858 g. ^£5)^ 


Class 297 .—WensUydxiU Shearling Rams. 

A 2860 R. N.—Jomf A. Willis, Manor House, Carperby, Yorks. 

& 2850 IIL (£3.)—John W. Qrbbnsit, Holme-on-Swale, Think, Yorks. 
857. 


Class 298 .—Three Wensleydale Shearling Rams. 

2863 L (£10.)—John A. Willis, Manor House, Carperby, Yorks. 

2862 n. (£6.)— John W. Urbensit, Holme-on-Swale, Thlrsk, Yorks. 

Class 299 .—Three Wensleydale Shearling Ewes. 

2866 L (£10.)--JonN A. WiLUS, Manor House, Carperby, Yorks. 

2864 IL (£6), A 2865 IIL (£8.) —JOHN W. Qreensit, Holme-on-Swale, Thlrsk, Yorks. 

Class 800 .—Wensleydale Yearling Ewes, shown hi Wool.^ 

2869 L (£10.)— John A. WiLLis, Manor House, Carperby, for ewe bred by John M. Spensley 
Castle Bank, Rcdinlre. 

2867 n. (£6.)— John W. Oregnsit, Holme-on-Sw'ale, Thlrsk, Yorks. 

2868 III. (£3.)—John A. Willis, Carperby, Yorks. 


Kent or Romney Marsh. 

Glass 801. —Kent or Romney Marsh Ttvo Shear Rams. 

2875 L (£10, & Champion.*), *2876 H. (£6, &R. H. for Champion.*)—J. Eoerton Qubstbd, 
The Firs, Cheriton, Kent. 

2871 IIL (^.)—L. H. and G. W. Finn, Westwood Court, Faversham. 

2873 R. N.—The Earl of Guilford, Waldershare Park, Dover. 

H. 0.—2877. 0.— 2872. 

Class 802.— Kent or Romney Marsh Shearling Rams.^ 

2896 L (£15), <fe 2897 IIL (£5.)—J. Eqerton Quested, The Firs, Cheriton, Kent. 

2805 n. (£10.)—S. W. Millen, Copton Manor, Faversham. 

2888 IV. (£3.)—Tub Earl op Guilford, Waldershare Park, Dover. 

2900 R. N.—C. F. Wood, Teynham Court, Slttlngbourne. 

Class 808.— Five Kent or Romney Marsh Shearling Rams.^ 

2911 1. (£20.)— Walter F. Wood, Chekes Court, Slttingbourno. 

2909 n. (£15.)—J. Eoerton Quested, The Firs, Cheriton, Kent. 

2906 III. (£10.)—Tub Earl op Guilford, Waldershare Park, Dover. 

2905 IV. (£6.)—L. H. and G. W. Finn, Westwood Court, Faversham. 

2908 R. H.— 8. W. MiLLBN, Copton Manor, Faversham. 

C.—2904, 2907, 2910. 

Class 804. —Three Kent or Romney Marsh Ram Lambs. 

2916 I. (£10), A 2915 R. N.—L. H. and G. W. Finn, Westwood Court, Faversham. 

2920 n. (£6.)—-J. Eoerton Quested, The Firs, Cheriton, Kent. 

2913 in. (£3.) —H. E. Bennett, Boarden Farms, Hawkenbury, Staplehurst. 

H. C.— 2919. C.— 2917, 2018. 

Class 805. —Three Kent or Romney Marsh Shearling Ewes. 

2929 L (£10, & Champion.*)—J. Egerton Quested, The Firs, Cheriton, Kent. 

2925 n. (£5), & 2926 R. N.— The Earl op Guilford, Waldershare Park, Dover. 

2928 nL (£3.) — S. W. Millen, Copton Manor, Faversham. 

H. 0.—2923. C.— 2921. 

Class 806.— I'hree Kent or Romney Marsh Ewe Lambs. 

2939 L (£10, & R. N. for Champion.*), A 2938 m. (£3.)—J. Egerton Quested, The Firs, 
Cheriton, Kent. 

2932 n. (£6.)—H. E. Bennett, Boarden Farms, Hawkenbury, Staplehurst. 

2938 R. R.-J. Ratneb Betts, Greenhill Farm, Otbam, Mudstone. 

H. a—2937. 0.—2936. 

CniK*“-J. B. Quested. 

R.X for Cap.*— S. W. Millen. 

* Prlies given by the Wensleydale Long-wool Sheep Breeders’ Association. 

* Champion Prize of £1010s. given by the Kent or Itomney Sheep Breeders* Associa¬ 
tion for the best Bam in Classes 301 and 302. 

* Prizes ^ven by the Kent or Romney Marsh Sheep Breeders* Association. 

* Champion Prize of £10 lOs. given by the Kent or Romney Marsh Sheep Breeders' Associa¬ 
tion for the best Pen of Ewes or Ewe Lambs In Classes 305 and ^6. 

f Sliver Challenge Cup, value Forty Guineas, given through the Kent or Romney Marsh 
Sneep Breeders’ Association, for the best group of Slieep, bred by Exhibitor, consisting of 
Two Shear Ram, Shearling Ram, Pen of Three Ram Lambs, Pen of Three Shearling Ewes 
and Pen of Three Ewe Lambs, in Classes 801, 802, 304, 806 and 806. 
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Gotswolds. 

Glass 807 .—Gotstuold Shearling Rams,^ 

2944 L (£10), A 2045 m. (£8.)—WILLIAM Garnb, Abllngton, Falrford, Olos. 

2049 n. (£6), A 2050 R. N.—F. W. P. Matthews, Fifleld, Oxford. 

H. C.—2940. 


Class 808 .—Cotawold Ram Lambs. 

2954 L (£10), A 2953 R. N.— WILLIAM Qarnb, Abllngton, Falrford, Glos. 

2955 n. (£6.)~-F. W. P. MATTHEWS, Fifleld, Oxford. 

H. 0.—2951. 


Class 809 .—Cotsivold Shearling Eivea. 
2959 L (£10), A 2960 R. N.—F. W. P. Matthews, Fifleld, Oxford. 
2958 n. (£5 .)—William Gakne, Abllngton, Falrford, Glos. 

Class 810 .—Cotawold Ewe Lambs. 

2966 1. (£10), <fe 2965 R. N.—F. W. P. Matthews, Fifleld, Oxford. 
2963 n. (£5 .)—William Gaune, Abllngton, Falrford, Glos. 


Devon Long-Wools. 

Class 811 .—Devon Long-Wool Shearling Rams. 

2068 I. (£10), A 2967 II. (£6.)— FREDERICK WHITE, Torweston, Williton, Somerset. 

Class 812.— Three. Devon Long-Wool Shearling Ewes. 

2969 I (£10), A 2970 11. (£5.)— Frederick White, Torweston, Williton, Somerset. 


South Devons. 

Glass 818.— South Devon Two Shear Rams.'^ 

2971 L (£10.) —J. R. Hallett, Sherford Barton, Brixton, Plymouth, for ram bred by Uie 
French Monks, Loddlawell. 

2972 II. (£6.)— William Hawke, Jfnr., Trebudannon, St. Columb, Cornwall, for ram bred 
by W. F. Soboy, Trcuant, Liskcard. 

Class 314.— South Devon Shearling Rams. 

2973 L (£10.)— J. R. Hallett, Sherford Barton, Brixton, Plymouth. 

2974 n. (£6.)— William Hawke, Junk., Trebudannon, St. Columb, Cornwall. 

Class 315. —Three South Devon Shearling Ewes. 

2975 I. (£10.) — William Hawke, Jun., Trebudannon, St. Columb, Cornwall. 

Class 316. —Three South J)cvon Ewe Lamhs.'^ 

2976 L (£10.) —William Hawke, Jun., Trebudannon, St. Columb, Cornwall. 

2977 n. (£6 .)—John W. Symons. Sherford, Brixton, Plymouth. 


Dartmoors. 

Glass 317.— Dartmoor Rams, Two Shear and upwards.^ 

2979 L (£10.)— ^Richard P. Luge, Lower Chaddlehanger, Tavistock, for Chaddlehanger 
General 2264, l^rn in 1920. 

2978 n. (£6)—W. A. Johns A Sons, Cleave, Lifton, Devon, for Squire*! Perfection 2242, 
bom in 1920, bred by Squires A Sons, Ashburton. 

Class 318.— Dartmoor Shearling Rams. 

2981 I. (£10). & 2982 IL (£5.)—R. R. Dawb, Ford Farm, Sydenham Dameral, Tavistock. 
2988 B. N.— RIOBARD P. LUCE, Lower Chaddlehanger, Tavistock, for Milton Abbott No. 1. 

Class 819.— Three Dartmoor Shearling Ewes. 

2987 L (£10.) — John Wotton, Dun well, Ugborough, Ivybrldge. 


Prizes given by the Cotawold Sheep Society. 

Prizes iiven by the Sonth Devon Flock Book Association. 

Prizes given by the Dartmoor Sheep Breeders* and Flock Book Association. 
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Exmoor Horn. 

Class 820. —Exmoor Horn Rama, Two Shear and Upwards,'^ 

2088 L (£10.)—F. C. Gill, Westland Farm, Kentisbury, Barnstaple, for Great Hde 27, born 
In 1918, bred by D. N. l^chase, Great Hele, Barton, South Molton. 

Class 321. —Exmoor Horn Shearling Rama, 

2989 I. (£10.)—J. Harris, Wlstland Pound, Kentisbury, Barnstaple, for Wlsflaiid Pound 
Blissard. 

2990 n. (£5.)—J. Harris, for l^siland Pound Ned. 

Class 322. —Three Exmoor Horn Shearling Ewes, 

2991 t (£10) & 2992 H, (£j5.)—P. Everard, Miltons, Bulverton, Somerset. 

2993 B. N.—^F. C. Gill, Westland Farm, Kentisbury, Barnstaple. 

Cheviots. 

Class 323. —Cheviot RamSy Tivo Shear and Upwards.^ 

2996 I. (£10.)—J. J. and I. T. Dodd, Illccarton, Kcwcastleton, N.B., for Riccarton Dandy. 

2997 IL (£5), <fe 2998 B. N.— JOHN liOBSON, Newton, Bellingham, for rams born in 1920. 

Class 324. —Cheviot Shearling Rams. 

3001 L (£10), A 3000 11. (£5.)-^Tohn Robson, Newton, Bellingham. 

Class 325.— Cheviot Shearling Ewes, 

3002 I. (£10), A 3003 IL (£5.)—John Robson, Newton, Bellingham. 


Welsh Mountain. 

Class 326. —Welsh Mountain RamSy Shearling and Upwards. 

3006 I. (£10.)—Major Erio J. W. Platt, Qorddinog, Llanfairfcchan, for Madryn Melyn 
1047, born in 1920. 

3006 n. (£6.)— Major Erio J, W. Platt, for Madryn Llewelyn 1041, born In 1919. 

3007 B. N.— University College of North Wales, College Farm, Aber, Bangor, for 

Snowdon M 32. 

Class 827. —Three Welsh Mountain Shearling Ewes. 

3012 L (£10), A 3013 H, (£6.)—University College op North Walks, College Farm, 
Aber, Bangor. 

8011 R. N.—Major Eric J. W. Platt, Gorddinog, Uaiifalrfechan. 


Black Welsh Mountain. 

Class 328. —Black Welsh Mountain Shearling Rat ns. 

.‘{017 I. (£10.)— Mrs. Jkuvoise, Horriard Park, Basingstoke. 

3014 n. (£5.)— Alfred E, W. Bardy, Adootc, Shrewsbury, for ram bred bj A. Most mi 
Owen, Woodhouso, Oswestry. 

3010 B. N.—R. M. Greaves, Worn, Portmadoc. 

Class 329. —Three Black Welsh Mountain Shearling Ewes.^ 

3020 L (£10), A 3019 B. N.—R. M. Greaves, Worn, Portmadoc. 

3018 n, (£5.)— Alfred E, W. Darby, Adcote, Slirewsbury. 


Black-Faced Mountain.^ 

Class 330.— Black'faced Mountain Rams, Two Shear and Upwards. 

8024 L (£10.)— Octavius Monkhousb, Cowshill, Wearboad, co. Durham, for ram bom in 
1920. 

3026 n. (£6.)—Octavius Monkhouse, for Sunshine, bom in 1920. 

8026 B. N.— John Robson, Newton, Bellingham, for Carry On. 

* Prizes given by the Exmoor Horn Sheep Breeders’ Society. 

* Prizes given by Breeders of Cheviot Sheep. 

* Prizes given by the Black Welsh Mountain Sheep Breeders* Association. 

* £24 towards these Prises were given by the English Blaok-faoe Sheep Society. 
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Class 881.— Bloch-faced Mountain Shearling Rama, 

8027 L ^10.)—OoTAViirs Monkhousb, CowghUl, Wearhead, oo. Durham, for ram bred by 
W. Henderson, Cralgends. 

8081 n. (£5.)— John Robson, Newton, BelUnaham. 

8028 in. (£8.)—OOTAVIUB Monkhousb. 

Class 882.— Black-faced Mountain Shearling Ewes, 

oSfo & 8033 in. (£8.)—OoTAVirs Monkhousb, C^owshill, Wearhead, co. Durham. 

8086 n. (£5.Wohn Robson, Newton, Bellingham. 


PIGS. 


Large Whites. 

Class 888. —Large White Boars, bom in or before 1920. 

3040 L (£10.)—CuiViiRS & Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, for Spalding Elngmaker 30449 
(T.N. 9160), bom Aug. 4,1919, bred by \. W. White, Hillegom, Spalding; a. Kingmaker 
24161, d. Spalding Queen Mary 6th 01232 by Banner of Spalding 21987. 

3042 n. (£6.)—^OHN Fillinqham, The George Hotel, Grantham, for Progress of Grantham 
24387 (T.N. 3014), born Jan. 7, 1018, bred by Edmund Wherry, Bourne, Lines; a. 
Emperor of Pinchbeck 21077, d. Queen Anne of Pinchbeck 47648 by That’s 'Im of Wor- 
sley 1st 19095. 

3040 in. (£3.) —B. Hardino, Packwood Grange, Dorridge, near Birmingham, for Bourne 
Bar-None 88th 28787 (T.N. 3525), born April 14,1919, bred by Edmund Wherry, Bourne, 
Lines.; a. Bourne Bar-Noue 20847, d. Pinchbeck Queen 2nd 47444 by Roger of I^chbeck 
20193. 

3052 R. N.—J. PiERPONT Morgan, Wall Hall, Aldenham, Watford, for Bourne Cantab. 

H. C.—3043, 8047. 

Class 884. —Large White Boars, born in 1921, before July 1.^ 

3057 I. (£10, Champion,' &; R. N. for Champion.')—C hivbrs & Sons, Limited, Histon, 
Cambridge, for Histon Wonder (T.N. 1406), bom Jan. 2; a, Histon Snowman 24047, 
d. Bello of Histon 48038 by Jay of Wyboston 10149. 

3066 n. (£6.)— Edmund Wherry, Bourne, Lincolnshire, for Bourne Baron 8rd (T.N. 4279), 
bora March 7 ; a. Baron of Boumo 28633, d. Bourne Bonotta 64892 by Bourno Bandmaster 
60th 22071. 

3068 in. (^.)— Arthur B. Edwards, Brewery House, Harlow, for Bozted Turk (T.N. 187), 
bora Jan. 80, bred by the Essex County Council, Boxtod Colony, Colchester; a. Turk 
of Bottesford 27417, d. Jewel of Boxted 60002 by Bonne Bourne 22029. 

3003 R. N.—J. PiERFONT Morgan, Wall Hall, Aldenham, Watford, for Aldenham Uon Heart 
H. 0.—8062. 

Class 885. —Large White Boars, bom in 1921, on or after July 1.' 

3081 L (£10, & R. N. lor Champion.')— Edmund Wherry, Bourne, Lincolnshire, for Bourne 
King David (T.N. 4403), born July 1; a. Bourne King John 26091, d. Bourne Quoen 26th 
06034 by Bourne Bar None 20847. 

3082 n. (£5.) —Edmund Wherry, for Bourne King George (T.N. 4402), bora July 1; a. 
Bourne King John 26091, d. Bourne Queen 26th 65034 by Bourne Bar None 20847. 

3083 HL (£3.>—ALyRKD W. White, Hillegom, Spalding, for Spalding Monitor 2nd (T.N. 
1206), born July 4; a. Monitor of Spalding 30081, d. Spalding Matchless 3rd 65132 by 
Banner of Spalding 21987. 

3072 R. N.— ^Arthur B. Edwards, Brewery House, Harlow, for Spalding Peacock. 

H. 0.—3070, 3074. C,—3076. 

Class 836. —Large White Boars, bom in 1922. 

3115 L (£10.)— Edmund Wherry, Bourne, Lincolnshire, for Bourne Bar None 829th (T.N. 
4638), bora Jan. 3 ; a. Bourne Bar None 125th 28835, d. Bourne Bonetta 64892 by Bourne 
Bandmaster 50th 22071 

8086 n. (£6.)— Staitord Allen & Sons, I/td., Long Melford, Suffolk, for boar (T.N. 489), 
born Jan. 4; a. Lawford King 2nd 26917, d. Annie of Copped Hall 52120 by Walton 
Eo^ror 21469. 

8096 nl. (£8.) — Daniel R. Daybell, Bottesford, Nottingham, for boar (T.N. 446), born 
Jan. 4: a, Worsley Jay 87th 27619, d , Bottesford Buttercup 11th 49012 by Ringleader of 
Bottesford 2nd 17623. 

8092 R. N.— Daniel R. Daybell. 

H. 0.—8088, 3093, 8114. 

' Prices given by the National Pig Breeders’ Association. 

' Champion Gold Medal given by ^ National Pig Breeders’ Association for the best Large 
White Boar in Classes 333-336. 

* Silver Challenge Cup, value Twenty-five Guineas, given by the National Pig Breeders* 
Association for the best Large White Pig in Classes 838-339. 
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Class 887. — Large White Breeding Sows, bom in or before 1920. 

8135 L (810. Ohampion.* ft Champion.*)—E dmund Webhrt, Bourne, Llnooloshlre, for 
Wonley Bourne Queen 71108 (T.N. 0045). boro Jan. 22,1019, farrowed Feb. 15, bred by 
Sir OUbort Greenall, Bt., C.V.O., Walton Hall, Warrington; s. Jay of Woreley 14th 
16147, d, Worsley Queen 64th 48098 by Woreley Emperor 68th 10241. 

8119 n. (£5.)— Arthur B. Edwards, Brewery Honse, Harlow, for Bmhei Lily 11th 65554 

g .N. 727), bom Jan. 21,1919, farrowed March 2; t. Spalding Sentinel 24415, d, Bnahee 
ly 43874 by Forest Hercules 17377. 

8118 HL (S8.)~~Ciiivi!:rs & Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, for Hlston Bertha 2nd 53020 
(T.N. 1971), bom Sept. 2,1917, farrowed April 28; e. Spaldlng^Vulcan 17708, d. Histon 
^ryl 4th 44418 by Weston Volunteer 17865. 

8180 R. N. — J. I. Major, Whyte House, Eamsey, Hunts., for Ramsey Bdle 12tb. 

H. 0.— 3123, 8129, 3131, 3132, 3133. 


Class 838 .—Large White Sows, bom in 1921, before July 1. 

3160 L (810, ft R. N. for Champion. *J~Alfred W. Whitb, Hlllegom, Spalding, for Spalding 
Catalina 16th (T.N. 1030), bum Jan. 6 : a. Spalding Kingmaker 80449, d. Spalding Cata¬ 
lina 4th 55128 by Spalding Wonder 3rd 20227. 

3140 n. (£5.)*~CHiyER8 A Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, for Hilton Bdle 37th (T.N. 1499), 
born Jan. 2; a. Histon Snowman 24047, d. Belle of Histon 48938 by Jay of Wyboston 
16149. 

3157 nL (88.) —F. B. and F. J. Pitcher, Mangapp Manor, Bnmham-on-Crouch, for Man- 
gapp Aiiiste 6th (T.N. 456), born Fob. 14; t. Cantab Bight Man 23703a, d. Artiste of 
Mangapp 52256 by Spalding Vulcan 17703. 

8161 R. N.— Alfred W. White, for Spalding Queen Mary 16th. 

H. 0.—3141, 3147, 3164. C.—8149. 


Class 839.— Large White Sows, bom in 1921, on or after July 1.* 

3185 I. (£10.)— Edmund Whkrkt, Bourne, Lincolnshire, for Bourne Mabel 80th (T.N. 4412), 
born July 2 ; s. Bourne Bar-Nooc 125th 28835, d. Bourne Mabel 26th 65012 by Bourne 
King John 26001. 

3182 n. (£5.) —E. Towoood A SONS, Ltd., Sawston Mill Farm, Sawston, Cambs, for Tow- 
good Barmaid 6th (T.N. 447), born July 13 ; s. Bourne Bar-None 33rd 23549, d. Towgood 
Marigold 2nd 61710 Turk of Towgood 24717. 

3176 m. (£8.)— E. UarDino, Pockwood Orange, Dorridge, near Birmingham, for Packwood 
White Rom 8th (T.N. 1112), born July 30; s. Bourne Bar-None &6th 28787, d, Packwood 
White Rose 60184 by Packwood Victor 2nd 20155. 

3163 R. N.— Chivers A Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, for Histon Lily 80th. 

H. C,'~3162, 3173, 3183, 3188. C.—3171, 3172. 


Class 340.— Three Large White Sows, bom in 1922. 

8203 I. (£10.) —Edmund Wherry, Bourne, Lincolnshire, for sows bora Jon. 8; s . Bourne 
Bar-None 125th 28835, d. Bourne Bonetta 64802 by Bourne Bandmaster 60th 22071. 
8192 II. (£5.) —Daniel R. Daybell. Bottesford, Nottingham, for sows born Jan. 18 ; «. 

Monitor of Bottesford, d. Bottesford Buttercup 4l8t 64830 by Worsley Jay 87th 27619. 
3106 III. (£3.) —Albert Laird, The Manor, Sundon, Dunstable, for sows born Jan. 3 ; 

i , Sundoii Achilles 27209, d. Sundon Becky 61420 by Sundon Lord Cavan 24625. 

3191 R. N.— Daniel R. Dayrell. 

H. 0.—3189, 3198. C.—3201. 


Middle Whites. 

Class 341.— Middle White Boars, born in or before 1920. 

3214 L (£10, Champion.* ft R. N. for Champion.‘)--LEOPOLD C. Paqkt, Mlddlethorpo Hall, 
York, for Wharfedale Deliverance 32675 (T.N. 957), born Jan. 3, 1020 ; a. Wharfedale 
Lifeboat 28351, d. Wharfedale Surety 57482 by Croxteth Banker 4tli 20503. 

3205 II. (£5, ft R. N. for Champion.*)—J ohn Chiveks, Estate Office, Histon, Cambridge 
for Histon Rufus (T.N. 648), born March 1, 1920 ; 8. Histon Shrewsbury 2nd 28081, d. 
Prestwood Rosadora 6th 57178 by Prestwood Acrobat 23107. 

3212 in. (£3.)— Albert Laird, The Manor, Sundon, Dunstable, for Sundon Rambler 82460 
(T.N. 1761), bora July 2,1918; s. Sundon M.C.C. 21789, d. Sundon Fascinating Combine 
43224 by Sundon Conqueror 10709. 

3211^t.^N.-^^.^H. Hoi^AN^^Peeiio^House, Newington, Folkestone, for Peene Dasher. 


» Silver Challenge Cup, value Twenty-Ave Guineas, given by the National Pig Breeders’ 
Association lor the beat Largo White IMg in Classes 333-339. 

■ Champion Gold Medal ^ven by the National Pig Breeders’ Association for the best 
Large White Sow in Classes 337-339. 

* Prizes given by tlie National Pig Breeders’ Association. 

* Champion Gold Medal given by the National Pig Breeders’ Association for the best Middle 
T^hite Boar in Classes 341-344. 

»Silver Challenge Cup, value Twenty-five Guineas, given by the National Pig Breeden* 
Association for the best Middle White Pig in Classes 341-347. 
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OlflSS 842.— Middle. White Boars, bom in 1921, before July 1.^ 

8224 L (£lp.)--MR8. Hayes Sadibe, Norsbury, Sutton Scotney, Hants, for Nonbury Wood- 
» »• ^-oWn of Norsbury 82301, d. Hlston Woodlands 73404 
by Hlston Shrewsbury 2nd 28081. 

Harrison A Co., Ltd., Pedigree Live Stock Farms, Coolham, Sussex, for 
<T.N. 156), bom Jan 8 ; *. Pendley King 32179, d. Shipley Pride 3rd 
75332 by Hlston Shewsbury 2nd 28081. 

8226 in. COTHBERT C. Smith, The Grove, Cropwell Butler, near Nottingham, for 

Acrobat of Cropwell (T.N. 488), born Jan. 16, bred by Dr. M. J. Howlands, Nash Farm, 
Keston, Kent; «. Kcston Shrewsbury 28127, d. Prestwood Proliflo 8th 57174 by Preston- 
wood Acrobat Ist 23197. 

8222 B. N.—S. F, Edqe, Gallops Homestead, Dltchling, Sussex, for Albany Rambler 8rd. 

H. a—3225. a—-3219, 3227. 

Class 343 .—Middle White Boars, born in 1921, on or after July 1.^ 

3232 L (£10.)— John Chivers, Estate Office, Hlston, Cambridge, for Hlston Woodman 12tb 
(T.N. 110), bom July 6 ; 8. Hlston Hover 28075, d. Lady Woodlands 568^ by Sundon 
Scott 20599. 

3242 n, (£6.)—-Mrs. Hayes Sadler, Norsbury, Sutton Scotney, Hants, for Scotty of Nori- 
bury (T.N. 139), born Aug. 16, bred by the late Selwyn Austin, Houndwood, Michcldever 
Station; a. Scotty of Prestwood 25533, d. Peene Clarice 74452 by Pcene Shrewsbury 
28213. ^ 

3241 HI. (£3.)—Major St. John H. Piqott and N. Conant, Burningfold Farm, Dunsfold, 
Surrey, for Burningfold Hermes 6th (T.N. 137), born Aug. 20 ; s. Hammonds Hermes 
31651, d. Hlston Welcome 8th 73452 by Hlston Halo 25339. 

3237 R. N.— J. H. Holland, Pcene House, Newington, Folkestone. 

H. C.—3228, 3239. C.—3233. 

Class 344 .—Middle White Boars, bora in 1922. 

3262 I. (£10.)— Tresham Gilbey, White Hall, Bishops Stortford, for Stortford Marquis 
(T.N. 8), bora Feb. 7 ; ft. Prince of Stortford 430, d. Stortford lluby by Shrewsbury 4th. 

3256 II. (£5.)— John Chivers, Estate Office, Hlslon, (lamhrldge, for Hlston Baron 3rd 
(T.N. 218), born Jan. 6; 8. Hlston Baron 31747, d, Kosa<lora of Hlston 2nd 63524 by 
Pendley l*rinco 25485. 

3251 IIL (£3.) — Commander and Mrs. Hubert Boulnois, The Navy Pig Fann, Yateley, 
Hants, for Yateley Nonsuch (T.N. 18), born Jan. 14 ; Norsbury Valour 32099, d. NIobe 
ol Yateley by Bonny Boy of Bookham 27853. 

3262 R. N.—t/OMMANDKR and Mrs Hubert Boulnois, for Yateley Nimrod. 

H. C.~3246, 3266. C.—3271, 3275, 3278, 3279, 3282. 

Class 345 .—Middle White Breeding born in or before 1920. 

3286 L (£10, & R. N. for Champion.’) — John Chivers, Estate Office, Hlston, Cambridge, 
for Hlston Pianissimo 61542 (T.N. 365), born Jan. 13, 1916, farrowed Jan 26 ; «. Shrews¬ 
bury 19511, d. Perfection Pride 40036 by Holywell .lonathan 14435. 

3292 n. (£5.)—J. H. HOLLAND, Pcene House, Newington, Folkestone, for Peene Beauty 
2nd 63368 (T.N. 117), bora Aug. 15, 1918, farrowed Feb. 13 ; «. Boaz of Pcene 25169, 
d. Peene Polly 67084 by Pcene Prince 21761. 

3294 HI. (£3.)— Leopold C. Paget, Middlethorpo Hall, York, for Wharfedale Marie 2nd 
63766 (T.N. 491), bora Jan. 5, 1918 farrowed Jan. 25; s. Wliarfedalc Corporal 19539, 
d. Wharfedale Shepherdess 2nd 43246 by Sentinel of Wharfedale 18123. 

3287 R. N. — John Chivers, for Histon Choice 12th. 

H. C.—3284, 3289. C.—3285, 3290, 3291. 

Class 346 .—Middle White Sows, bora in 1921, before July 1. 

3312 I. (£10, Champion,’ & Champion.’)— Leopold C. Paget, Middlethorpo Hall, York, 
for Wharfedale Radiance (T.N. 9), born Jan. 5 ; 8. Wliarfedale Deliverance 32576, d. 
Wharfedale Attraction 57386 by Pendley Lad 23191. 

3302 n. (£5.)—S. F. Edge, Gallops IlomeHtead. Dit^bling, Sussex, for Albany Sunflower 
Qneen (T.N. 1001), bora Jan. 11 ; Shrewsbury of Albany 21777, U, Albany Sunllowcr 
51272 by Wharfedale Surprist^ 20629. 

3300 in. (£3.)— John Chivers, Estate Office, Hlston, Cambridge, for Histon Lady Holly 
4th (T.N. 40), born .Tan. 16 ; «. Histon Woodman 28099, d. Hlston Lady Holly 63064 
by Bookham of Harthay 19369. 

3301 R. N.— John Ciii vers, for Histon Peerless 20tb. 

H. C.—3303, 3309. C.—3305, 3314. 

Class 347 .—Middle White Sows, born in 1921, on or after July 1.^ 

3329 L (£10.)—J. H. Holland, Pcene House, Newington, Folkestone, for Peene Beanty 
(T.N. 388), bora July 8; «. Mick of Peene 30263, d. Peene Beauty 2nd 63368 hy Boaz 
of Peene 25169. 

^ Prizes given by the National Pig Breeders* Association. 

* Silver Challenge Chip, value Twenty-five Guineas, given by the National Pig Breeders' 

Association for the best Middle White Pig In Cllasses 341-347. 

• Champion Gold Medal given by the National Pig Breeden* Association for the best Middle 

White Sow in Classes 845-347. 
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8821 n. (£5.) —John Ghivers, Estate Office, Hiaton, Cambridge, for Hilton Choieo 42nd 
(T.N. 221), bom Aug. 22; i. Hlston Wanderer 25349, d. Hiaton Choice 2nd 56696 by 
Durbar of Hlston 21679. 

3324 in. (83.)—L. Harrison A Co., Ltd., Pedigree Live Stock Parma, Coolham, Sussex, 
for Shipley Pride 14th (T.N. 212), bora July 3; s. Pendley King 82179, d. Shipley Pride 
3rd 75332 by Hlston Shrewsburv 2nd 28081. 

8319 R. N.— John Ghivers, for Hlston Bosadora ISth. 

H. C.—3317, 3323, 3332. C.--3320. 

Class 348.— Three Middle White Sows, born in 1922. 

8848 I. (£10.)— Albert Laird, Thn Manor, Sundon, Dunstable, for sows born Jan. 1; 
s. Holywell Charlie, d. Peene Bountiful 74446 by Poene Shrewsbury 28213. 

3854 n. (£5.)—Lt.-Col. H. Spkndbr-Clay, M.P., Ford Manor, Llngfleld, Surrey, for sows 
born Jan. 12; s. Hammonds Spenser, d. Wharfedale Impression 75910 by l^server of 
Wharfedale 25493. 

8337 m. (£3.)— Brio.-Genbral B. Atkinson, C.B., C.M.G., Mlstley Middle White Herd, 
Manningtree, for sows bora Jan. 2 ; ». Wharfedale Frost 32579, d. Wharfedale Ni^tin- 
gale 75932 by Wharfedale Dominion 25643. 

8352 SL N.— Mrs. Hayes Sadler, Norsbury, Sutton Scotney, Hants. 

H. 0.~-3336, 3351. C.—3341, 8342. 


Tamworths. 

Class 349 .—Tamworth Boars, born in or before 1920. 

3356 I. (£10.) — Robert Ibbotson, Knowle, Dorridge, near Birmingham, for Enowle Account¬ 
ant 32663 (T.N. 183), born Aug. 2, 1020 ; 8. B^ildon Max 25683, d. Knowle Model 10th 
52048 by Knowle Arundel 21855. 

3358 II. (£5.) —W. H. Mttcukll, Elmdene, Kenilworth, for Malpas of Elmdene 32717 (T.N. 
81), born July 27, 1920, bred by J. L. and A. Riley, Putley, Ledbury ; s. Choice of Putloy 
23313, d. Pansy of Putley 46080 by Home Rule 18205. 

Class 360 .—Tamworth Boars, born in 1921.^ 

3361 I. (£10, Champion,* & R.N. lor Champion.*) —W. H. Mitchell, Elmdene, Kenilworth, 
for Elmdene Wilfred (T.N. 312), born March 6; s. Middleton of Elmdene 32725, d. Elmdene 
Victory 63934 by Hereford 21843, 

8363 n. (£5, & R. N. for Champion.*) — B. T. Philip, Botts Green House, Whltacre, Coleshll), 
Warwickshire, for Milton of Whitaere (T.N. 23), born Jan. 6, bred by G. L. Goxon, Milton, 
Kingsland, Herefordshire; 8. Mona of Middleton 25775, d. Middleton Mainz 57614 by 
Mltcheldono of Middleton 23343. 

8360 HL (£3.) — Robert Ibbotson, Knowle, Dorridge, near Birmingham, for Knowle Nep¬ 
tune (T.N. 237), born Jan. 10; 8. Knowle Dreadnought 28419, d. Knowle Model 10th 
52048 by Knowle Arundel 21856. 

3859 R. N.— Robert Ibbotson, for Knowle Brnoe. 

Class 351 .—Tamivorth Boars, born in 1922. 

8368 L £10.) — Major J. A. Morrison, D.S.O., Basildon Park, Goring, Reading, for boar 
(T.N. 150) born Jan. 2 ; «. Knowle Darlington 32687, d. Beauty of Milton 76090 by 
Mona of Middleton 25775. 

3365 11. (£6.)— Robert Ibbotson, Knowle, Dorridge, near Birmingham, for boar (T.N. 383) 
bora Jan. 10 ; ». Knowlo Neptune, d. Knowle Venus 76210 by Basildon Max 25683. 

3369 HI. (£3.)— Major J. A. Morrison, D.S.O., for boar (T.N. 162) born Jan. 2 ; «. Knowlo 
Darlington 32687, d Basildon Quoenie 3rd 63898 by Whltacre Firaway 25821. 

3367 R. N. —W. H. Mitchell, Elmdene, Kenilworth. 

H. C.'~3366. 

Class 352 .—Tamworth Breeding Sows, bom in or before 1920. 

3373 I. (£10, Champion,* & Champion.*)— Major J. A. Morrison, D.S.O., Basildon Park, 
Goring, Reading, for Basildon Golden Queen 6tb, born Jan. 24, 1020, farrowed March 18 ; 
8. Whltacre Firaway 25821, d. Basildon Golden Queen 2nd 67606 by Whltacre Firaway 
25821. 

3374 II. (£5.)— Major J. A. Morrison, D.S.O., for Beauty 4th of Milton 76096 (T.N. 6), 
born Jan. 3, 1920, farrowed March 20. bred by Egbert De Hamel, Middleton Hall, Tam¬ 
worth ; 8. Mons of Middleton ^25775, d, Middleton Maliucs 57610 by Mancunium of 
Middleton 23341. 

3371 HI. (£3.)—Robert Ibbotson, Enowle, Dorridge, near Birmingham, for Knowle 
Favorite 63960 (T.N. 77), bora March 10, 1919, farrowed Jan. 3; e. Knowle Arundel 
21855, d. Knowle Madeline 2nd 46010 f/y Sunstar 18269. 

3372 R. N.— Robert Ibbotson, for Knowle Model 19ih. 

* Prizes given by the National Pig Breeders’ Association. 

* Champion Gold Medal given by the National Pig Breeders* Association for the best Tam¬ 
worth Boar in Classes 349-351. 

» Silver Challenge Cup, value Twenty-five Guineas, given by the National Pig Breeders' 

Araooiation for the best Tamworth Pig in Classes 849-353. 

* Champion Gold Medal given by the National Pig Breeden* Assoeiation for the bei^t 
Tamwortb Sow in Classes 352 and 353. 
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Class 853.— Tamworth Sows, bom in 1921. 

3378 L (£10. & R. N. for Champion.M— Major J. A. Morrison, D.S.O., Basildon Park. 
Goring, Heading, for Milton Beauty 3rd (T.N. 29), bom Jan. 22, bred by C. L. Coxon, 
Milton, Kingsland, Herefordshire; «. Mons of Middleton 25775, d. Middleton Mallnes 
57610 by Mancuulum of Middleton 23341. 

3375 n. (£5.) —llOBERT IBBOTSON, Knowle, Dorrldge. near Birmingham, for Knowle Favour 

g '.N. 232), born Jan. 6; «. Knowle Dreadnought 28410, d . Knowle Fashion 63062 by 
nowle Arundel 21855. 

3370 m. (£8.)— B. I. Fhiup, Botts Green House, near Coleshlll, Warwickshire, for Whitaore 
Aralia (T.N. 316), born Jan. 28; «. Arbury Royal 28371, d. Whitaore Kathleen 64082 
by Enterprise of Whitaore 21841. 

3377 B. N.—W. H. MiTOUSLL, Elmdene, Kenilworth, for Elmdene Pip. 

H. 0.-3380, 3381. 

Class 854. —Three Tamworth Sows, bom in 1922. 

3383 I, (£10.)— Robert Ibbotson, Knowle, Dorrldge, near Birmingham, for sows bom 
Jan. 10; s. Max of Puticy 32721, d. Knowle Fashion 63062 by Knowle Arundel 21855. 
3384 n. (£5.)—W. H. Mitoiiell, Elmdene. Kenilworth, for sows born Jan. 20 ; «. Malpas 
of Elmdene 32717, d, Elmdene Victory 63034 by Hereford 21843. 

3382 m. (£3.)— Charlks L. Coxon, Milton, Kingsland, Herefordshire, for sows bom Jan. 2; 
8. Mons of Middleton 25775, d. Middleton Mainz 57614 by Mitclioldene of Middleton 23343. 


Berkshires. 


Class 855. —Berkshire Boars, bom in or before 1920. 

3308 I. (£10, B. N. for Champion,* & R. N. for Champion.*)—W. Howard Palmrr, Stokes 
Farm, Wokingham, for MnrreU Prince 20332, bom June 29,1017 ; s. Minlcy King 18364, 
d. Murrell Primrose 10580 by Whitby Longfellow 18600. 

3397 n. (£5 .)—Jamks Naqle, Pamber Place, Charter Ley, near Basingstoke, for Pamber 
President 22702, bom April 10, 1020 ; 8. Minlcy King 18364, d. Compton Guest 20188 
by Manor Baronet 18978. 

3393 in. (£3.)— Capt. P. Lawson-Johnston, East Ridge, Cowfold, Sussex, for Basildon 
Onward 24553, born Aug. 2, 1020, bred by Major J. A. Morrison, D.S.O., Basildon Park, 
Heading; 8, Hurry Onward 22033, d. Basildon Juvenal 20717 by Goldicoto Hob 20126. 

3391 R. N.—L. Harrison & Co., Ltd., Coolham, Sussex, for Peel Tommy. 

H. C.—3392, 3394. 0.—3386. 


Class 856. —Berkshire Boars, bom in 1921, before July 1.* 

3404 I. (£10, Champion,* Champion,* Champion,* & Champion.*) — Frank Townend, High- 
fleld, Moor Allerton, Leeds, for Highfleld Royal Pygmalion 26300, born April 1; s. Pyg¬ 
malion 19872, d, Eaton Princess Royal 3rd 22450 by Manor Record 20270. 

3403 n. (£5.) —W. Howard Palmer, Stokes Farm, Wokingham, for Murrell Marquis, bom 
March 10 ; 8. Murrell Prince 20332, d. Murrell Minnie 21007 by Minlcy King 18364. 

3399 1^ (£3.)— Lord Bolton, Bolton Hall, Loyburn, for Wensley True Boy 25068, bora 
March 3; s. Eaton True Boy 22488, d, Wensley Crocus 2ud 20643 by Moundmere Ally 
18602. 

3402 R. N. — James Nagle, Pamber Place, Cliarter Ley, near Basingstoke, for Pamber Poly- 
magnus. 

H. 0 .— 3401. 


Class 857. —Berkshire Boars, bom in 1921, on or after July 1.* 

3416 I. i£10.) — Jambs Nagle, Pamber Place, Charter Ley, near Basingstoke, for' Pamber 
Gay Crusader 25740, born July 3 ; $, Pamber President 22702, d. Pamber Plunkotte 
22700 ^ Minley King 18364. 

3413 n. (£6.) — Lady Lugard, Little Parkhurst, Ablngor Common, Dorking, for Abinger 
President 25837, born Aug. 1; a. Abinger Jack 22031, d. Eaton Princess Royal 4th 22451 
by Manor Record 20276. 

3418 uL (£3.)—W. Howard Palmer, Stokes Farm, Woklngtiam, for boar, born Sept. 30; 

8. Motcombe Scott 22259, d. Murrell Betka 10073 by Murrell King 10579. 

8416 B. N.—Major J. A. Morrison, D.S.O., Basildon Park, Goring, Reading, for Basildon 
Lion 1ft 

H. C.—3405, 3409. C.—3407, 3412. 


* Champion Gold Medal given by the National Pig Breeders’ Association for the beet 
Tamworth Sow in Classes 352 and 353. 

* Champion Prize of £5 5«. given by the British Berkshire Society for the best Berkshire 
Boar in Classes 355*358. 

* Challenge Cup given by the British Berkshire Society for the best Boar in Glasses 355*868. 

« Prizes dven by the British Berkshire Society. 

* Champion Prize of £10 10*. given by the British Berkshire Society for the best Berkshire 
Boar or Sow in Classes 865-361. A Gold Medal was given by the British Berkshire Society 
to the Breeder of this Champion Pig. 

* The ** Eaton ” Silver Challenge Cup, value Fifty Guineas, given through the British 
Berkshire Society for the best Boar or Sow in Classes 355-361. 
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Class 868.— Berkshire Boars, bom in 1922. 

8429 I. (£10.)— Laot Luoard, Little Parkhurst, Abinger Common. Dorking, for boar bom 
Jan. 6 ; s. Abinger Pioneer 25243, d. Ablngor Pretty 23718 Klngstone Peacemaker 21330. 
8426 n. (£5.)— James Ismay, Iwerno Minster House, Blandford. for boar, bora Jan. 2 : 8. 

Hurry On 10635, d. Land Girl 2nd 22124 by Bralshfleld Buck 10909. 

3420 m, (£3.)—R. W. Carsox, Halse, Brackley, for Forest Brampton, bora Jan. 6; 8. 

Herriard Premier 2nd 21854, d. Iwerne Sunbeam 20101 by Hurry On 10635. 

3433 R. N. — James Naqle, Pamber Place, Charter Ley, near Basingstoke, for Pamber White- 

S ad Kaffir. 

, C.— 3432, 8435. C.— 3425, 3434. 

Class 869.— Berkshire Breeding Sows, born in or before 1920. 

3452 L (£10, & R. N. for Champion.')—-W. Howard Palmer, Stokes Farm, Wokingham, 
for Morrell Lassie 10975, born May 20, 1917, farrowed Jan. 27: s. Mlnley King 18364. 
d. Murrell Lass 18935 by Mlnley Champion 17122. 

3450 n. (£6.)— James Haolb, Pamber Place, Charter Ley, near Basingstoke, for Pamber 
Prolific 22705, born April 10, 1920, farrowed Jan. 5; 8. Mlnley King 18364, d. Comoton 
Quest 20188 by Manor Baronet 18978. 

3461 lU. (£3 .)—James Nagle, for Pamber Propagation 22706, born April 10, 1920, farrowed 
Jan. 2; «. Mlnley King 18364, d. Compton Guest 20188 by Manor Baronet 18978. 

3449 R. N.— Major J. A. MouKisoN, D.S.O., Basildon Park, Goring, Reading, for Iwerne 
Virtue. 

H. C.— 3443, 3454. C.— 3412, 3444. 

Class 360.— Berkshire Soivs, born in 1921, before July 1. 

3460 L (£10, R. N. for Champion, ‘ R. N. for Champion,^ & Champion.') —L. Harrison & Co 
Ltd., Pedigree liive Stock Farms, Coolham. Sussex, for Miss Dainty, born Ma'^ch 17, 
bred by J. Frlckcr, Marsh Farm, Stalbridge; s. Manor Buckmastcr 22554, d. Princess 
Royal 5th 19605 by Moteombe Cognac 16605. 

3463 II. (£6.)— James Ismay, Iwerne Minster House, Blandford, for Iwerne Best of AU 
25779, bom March 1; «. Hurry On 19635, d. Iwerne Miss Minister 18975 by Iwerne 
Topper 17715. 

3474 in. (£3.)—W, Howard Palmer, Stokes Farm, Wokingham, for Morrell Perfection. 

1‘riiice 20332, d. Murrell Minnie 21007 by Minley King 18364. 
3472 R. N.— James Nagle, Pamber JMaco, Charter Ley, near Basingstoke, for PamW Golden 
Melody. 

H. C.—3465, 3459. C.—3467, 3475. 


Class 361.— Berkshire Sows, born in 1921, on or after July 1.* 

8482 L (£10.)— Julius Frickkr, Marsh Farm, Stalbridge, Dorset, for Suddon Bridget 25990 
•• Suddon Kingmaker 25008, d. Eaton Sunrise 23230 by War Loan 10604. 
3480 II. (£5.) —JAMBS Ismay, Iwerne Minst<;r House, Blandford, for sow bom Sent 2 • « 
Hurry On 19635, d. Basildon Kernel 20725 by Goldlcote Rob 20126 ^ * 

3600 ra. (£8.)— Captain Waring, Beenham Bouse, Berkshire, for Beenbam JofWna 2nd 
Ml76, born Aug. 26, bred by George W. Layley. lllllfort Farm, Beenham, Berks: 8. 
Murrell Puzzle 24033, d. Jolfrina 19216 by Hugo 17838. 

3487 R N.—L. Harrison & Co., Ltd., Coolham, Sussex, for Peel Beauty 3rd 
EL C.~3495, 3496, 3497. C.—3483, 3485. ora. 

Class 362. —IJtrec Berkshire Sows, born in 1922. 

3514 I. (£10.)~W. H. SIIEURIPK, Ascots. Hatfield, Herts, for sows born Jan. 7 • * I ova 
Volunteer 20983, d. Ascots Belle 21772 by Bright Boy 20096. ' ‘ ^ 

3507 II. (£5.)— James Ismay, Iwerno Minster House, Blandford, for sows born Jan • 

19636, d. Land Girl 2nd 22124 by Bralshfleld Buck 19909. 

3508 ra. (£3.)—Lady Lugard, IJttle Parkhurst, Abinger Common, Dorking, for sows 

maker 2lbV Pioneer 25213, d. Abinger l>retty 23718 by Klngstone Peact^- 

8606 R. N.—Julius FRIOKER, Marsh Farm, Stalbridge. Dorset. 

BL 0.—3616. 0.—3509. 

Cup.»— W. Howard Palmer, Stokes Farm, Wokingham. 

R* N. lor Cup.' —James Nagle, Cluirtor Ley, near Basingstoko. 


8ow^S*C& 8^5“ SM*® Society lor the best Berkshire 

• Campion Mzo of £10 10*. given by the British Berkshire Soelety for the best Berkshirs 
totoe bS[« of tKimpPon Pfe. 

B45*r;^^t“y;?r'h5»or‘^ 

J iJlAW riven by the British Berkshire Society, 
a Berkshire ” Silver Challenge Cup, value £20, given bv the British Berkshlra 

corablnaUon of Strles In Classes 35^^3^o^he 
bSMi of e Four points for a first prize, three points for a second prize, two noints for a third 

» ^’(Zn^o^p* * «““Plo^™oSe ffior . 
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Large Blacks. 

Class 863. —Large Black Boara^ born in or before 1920. 

S532 L (£10.)—Terah F. Hoolet, Dry Drayton, near Cambridge, for Fentongollaii Remit 
0585, bom Sept. 13, 1018, bred by W. L. Hosklng & Sons, FentongollaniCk)mwall; t. 
Treveglos Leader Srd 6015, d. Trevegloa Smiling Lady 8rd 20850 by Valley None Such 
5eoi. 

8548 IL (£5.)—H. 0. Spioer, 20, Old Queen Street, Westminster, S.W., for Streetly Orpheus 
17801, bom May 28,1920, bred by 8. Owen Webb, Streetly Hall, West Wickham, Cambe; 
«. Streetly Marvel 12003, d. Docking Opaque 36728 by Cleave Perfection 5801. 

8583 in. (£8.)— Terah F. Hoolet, for nptree Conserve 16547, bom March 30, 1020, bred 
by Wilkin & Sons, Ltd., Tlptree, Essex; «. Basslngbouro Tiptree 7808, d. Tlptree 164th 
27832 by Tiptree War Bread 7151. 

3540 R. N.— ^Thomas Warne, Trevlsqulte Manor, St. Mabyn, for TrevisQuite Sale Day. 
H.C.—3521. 0.—3524, 3530. 

Class 864. —Large Black Boars, horn in 1921, before July 1.' 

3500 I. (£10, & R. N. for Champion.')— Terah F. Hoolet, Dry Drayton, near Cambridge, 
for Drayton RMult 21595, l>orn April 3 ; «. Fentongollan Result 0585, d. Testerton Careful 
21420 by Docking Athlete 7321. 

3573 II. (£6.)— John Warnk, Tregonhayne, Grampoiind Road, Cornwall, for Treveglos 
Laddie 3rd 17827, born Jan. 3 ; 8. Treveglos Chum 2nd 14787, d. Treveglos Lass 19th 
23870 by Valley None Such 5401. 

3567 HI. (£3.)— John Park, The Grange, Egginton, Derby, for Pooley Paddy 18161, born 
Jan. 23, bred by Pooley Hall Colliery Co., Polesworth, Tamworth ; 8. Trevisquite Pad- 
stonlau 7973, d. Drayton Model Ist 33904 by Drayton Moonlighter 8527. 

3568 R. N.— Alfred Playlf., Bassingbourn, Cambs, for Luflenhall Saladin. 

H. C.—3572. C.—3558, 3566. 

Class 865.— Large Black Boars, born in 1921 on or after July 1.^ 

3581 L (£10, & Champion.')— John H. Olover, Cornwood, Devon, for Cornwood Someday 
20623, born July 3; a. Cornwood Marvel 15831, d. Tinten Nancy 37440 by Cornwood 
King John 8271. 

3687 IL (£5.)— Terah F. Hoolet, Dry Drayton, near Cambridge, for Cornwood Doonard 
20621, born July 8, bred by J. H. Glover, Cornwood, Devon ; «. Cornwood Marvel 15831, 
d. Tinten Nancy 37440 by Cornwood King John 8271. 

8689 IIL (£3.)—W. C. JAOKSON, Fowlmcrc, Cambs, for Fowlmere Marvel 2nd 22215, born 
July 25; 8, Streetly Marvel 12603, d. Docking Spangle 32560 by Tartar President 2nd 
8836. 

3606 R. N.— ^F. B. WILKINSON, Cavendish Ix)dgc, Edwinstowe, Newark, for Edwinstowe 
Nimrod let. 

H. C.—3580. C.—3585, 3594, 3597. 

Class 866. —Large Block Boars, born in 1922. 

3639 L (£10.)— John H. Glover, Cornwood, D(!von, for Cornwood Philip 21097, born Jan. 
2 ; 8. Witham Tlptree 1st 11103, d. Cornwood Ljiss 55th 25730 by Alford Victor 2nd 6841. 

3647 IL (£5.)— Terah F. Hoolet, Dry Drayton, near Cambridge, for Drayton Dixie 1st 
22193, born Jan. 16 ; a. Menna Sunstar^ieOSO, d. Drayton Lucena Ist 78348 by Drayton 
Democrat 11613. 

3640 UL (£3.)—G. A. Goodohild, Great Ycldham, Essex, for Tartar Agitation, born Jan. 2 ; 
8. Kedington Embargo 17005, d. Tartar Queen 2l8t 01248 by Lambourno Paragon 11717. 

3631 R. N.—E. W. Edwards, Pednor House, Cliesham, Bucks. 

H. C.—3620, 3641. C.--3663, 3664, 3664. 

Class 367. —Large Black Breeding Sows, born in or before 1920. 

3722 L (£10, & Champion.*)— Walter J. Warren, Deacons Farm, Staplegrove, Taunton, 
for Kibbear Lady AUiei 17240, born May 6, 1910, farrowed Jan. 16; a. Drayton Dis¬ 
appointment 2nu 4573, d. Kibbear Lady Annie 14050 by Cornwood Ma^trato 4271. 

3698 LL (£5.)—G. A. Goodohild, Great Yeldham, Essex, for Tartar Princess 61st 16682, 
bora Feb. 4,1915, farrowed Jan. 26 ; «. Kibben John Ist 5301, d. Tartar Prinoess 60th 
12226 by Bentley Budget 8035. 

8721 UL (£3.)— John Warne, Tregonhayne, Orampound Road, Cornwall, for Bonyalva 
Matchless 21it 30350, born April 16, 1019, farrowed Jan. 10, bred by H. E. Lucas, Bony¬ 
alva, St. Germans; a. Primley Henry^6613, d. Bonyalva Matchless Srd 16080 by Treve¬ 
glos Thunderbolt 2ud 3427. 

8700 R. N.—The Exors. oy the late Lord Manton, Sudbourne Hall, Orford, Suffolk, for 
Testerton Doroai. 

H. a—8701, 3702 8704, 8705, 3708. C.-~3094, 3605, 8720. 


1 Frizes given by the Large Black Pig Society. 

' Champion Prize of £10 given by the Large Black Fig Society for the best Boar in Classes 
863-366. 

* Silver Challenge Cup, value Twenty Guineas, given by the Large Black Pig Society for 
(he best Sow In Classes 867-369. 
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Class 888. —Large Black Sowa, bom in, 1921, before July 1. 

3749 L Tbrah F. Hoolby, Dry Drayton, near Cambridge, for Drayton Content 8id. 

08072, bom Feb. 3; s. Wlntrln^am Premier 11465 d. Trevisquite Hatfield 21234 by 
Bops of the Valley 3866. ^ ^ 

3768 n. (£6.) —^A. Bbveblby Binobr, Mere House, Seething, Brooke, Norwich, for Swaidef- 
ton Hope 69400, bom Jan. 20; «. Valley Good Boy 13733, d, Drayton Garbitaa 2nd 
33786 w Loughton Marvel 4437. 

8776 in. (£3.)— Stanlby A. Stimpson, BIxley, Norwich, for Bizley Darling 4th 61004, bom 
Jan. 1; s. BIxley Westwood 10066, d. Eldo Darling 24110 by Tartar Lord 7078. 

3760 B. N.— Thb Exors. op the late Lord Manton, Sudboume Hall, Orford, Suffolk, lor 
Sndbonrne Sadie A. 

H. C.—3724, 3733, 3742, 3768, 3770. a—3764, 3769. 


Class 389. —Large Black Sows, born in 1921, on or after July 1.^ 

3808 I, (£10, & R. N. for Champion.*)—J ohn H. Glover, Cora wood, Devon, for Comwood 
Lass 82nd 72448, born July 3; 8. Cornwood Marvel 2nd 16831, d. Tlnten Nancy 37440 
by Cornwood King John 8271. 

3794 n. (£5.)—F. F. Brown, Kingston Farm, Chillorton, Isle Of Wight, for Kingston Gem 
80720, bora Aug. 2 ; «. Trevisquite Surprise 9683, d. Kingston Blanche 27276 by Drayton 
Kingston 6963. 

3820 in. (^.)— Alfred Playlb, Basslngbourn, Cambs, for Bassingboura Lady Nora 79678, 
born July 8; «. Kedington Ringleader 16851, d. Basslngbourn Countess Ist 20832 by 
Cleave General 6367. 

3816 B. N.— Henry J Kinqwell, Bow Grange, Totnes, for Brent Sunflower. 

H. C.—3789, 3790, 3791, 3810, 3830. C.—3799, 3821. 


Class 870. —Three Large Bhick Sows^ born in 1922. 

8862 L (£10.)— A . Dyson Laurie, Homefleld, Sevenoaks, for Maxwelltonn Lassie 42nd 
78134, Maxwelltonn Lassie 43rd 78136 and MaxweUtonn Lassie 44th 78138, born Jan. 12 ; 
8. Tlnten King John 2nd^l2480, d. Maxwclltoun Lassie 16th 44466 by Vahan Troublesome 
10191. 

3842 n. (£5.) — Terah F. Hooley, Dry Drayton, near Cambridge, for Drayton Faithful 
80212, Drayton Hopeful 80214 and Drayton Cheerful 80216, born Jan. 4 ; s. Fenton- 
gollan Result 9586, d. Drayton lonesome 47470 by Wlntringham Premier 11465. 

3833 m. (£3.)—WiLLiAMT BraceY, Manor House, Martham, Gt. Yarmouth, for Martham 
Dorothy 81152, Martham Winifred 81154 and Martham Ladylike 81166, born Jan. 8 ; 
s. Martham What's Wanted 15283, d. Tlnten Ladylike 37442 by Cornwood King John 
8271. 

3862 R. N.— John Warnr, Tregonhayno, Grampound Road, Cornwall, for Treveglos Level- 
sidas 6th, Treveglos Levelsides 6tb, and Treveglos Levelsides 7tb. 

H. C.—3840, 3858, 8863, 3864. C.—3834, 3860. 


Gloucestershire 'Old Spots.^ 


Class 371. — Olouceslershire Old Spots Boars, bom in or before 1920. 

3860 L (£10, Champion,* & Champion.*)— ^ohn Douglas, 142, Hanham Road, Klngswood, 
Bristol, for Woodstock Edwin 3335, bom March 6, 1920; s. Ithells Hero 2078, d. Wood- 
stock Alice 5962 by Shipway Prince 284. 

3880 n. (£6.) —C. W. Tindall, Park House, Louth, Lincolnshire, for Kitesnest Actor 2769, 
bora Jan. 2, 1920, bred by F. H. Roa, Kitesnest Farm, Wooton-imdor-Edge, Glos.; 
8. Clevehlll Actor 664, d Kitesnest Judy 2nd 417 by Braidley Pride 123. 

3885 in. (£3,)— Yarnolo Bros., Easthain Park, Tenbury Wells, for Fairfield Famous 2nd 
8670, bora Feb. 28, 1920, bred by J. B. Dowding, Fairfield, Jieominster: s. Clapeote 
Ben 372, d. Uellous Emigrant 822 by Lower Stone Hero 269. 

8874 R. K.—Major Herbert Muskbr, Rushford Hall, Thetford, for Gilslake Bachelor. 

H. C.—^871. 

Class 372. — Gloucestershire Old Spots Boars, born in 1921, before July 1. 

8887 1. (£1A ft B. N. for Champion,*)— Stanley H. Badcook, Holmwood, Westbury-on- 
Trym, Bristol, for Holmwood Daontless 4276, born March 7; 8. Ashton Bloomer 1741, 
d. Clevehlll Beauty 11327 by Sultan 4th of Hollywood Tower 1461. 

8891 n. (£10.)—H. Francis & Son, Summerleaze, East Knoyle, Salisbury, for Dorset Diver 
4401, bom Jan. 1; «. Clapcoto Bob 373, d. Gribton Jilt 1227 by Kitesnest Recruiter 221. 


> Prizes riven by the Large Black Pig Society. 

• Silver Challenge Cup, value Twenty Guineas, given by the Large Black Pig Society for 
the best Sow in Classes 367-369. 

• £106 towards those Prizes were given by the Gloucosterslilre Old Spots Pig Society. 

• Silver Challenge Cup, value Twenty Guineas, given through the Gloucestershire Old Soots 
Piw Society for the Best Boar in Classes 371->374. 

• Silver Challenge Cup, value Forty Ouineas, given through the Gloucestershire Old 
Spots Pig Society for the best Boar or Sow In Classes 371-377. 
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8896 IQ. (85.)—^Toir Wells, The Manor, Galphay, near BJpon, for Galphay BQok. bom 

_Sporting Major 1633, d, Galphay Best Girl 7963 by Croxton Fickle Boy 803. 

8890 R. H.— Webster Cory, The Manor Farm, Notgrove, near Bourton-on-the-Water. 
Glos, for Windrugh Colonel 

Glass 878. —Gloucestershire Old Spots Boars, horn in 1921, on or after July 1. 

3901 I. (812.) —^Mrs, G. M. Lloyd, Croydon, Boyston, Herts, for Bromley Patrick 4206, 
bora July 13, bred by the Bev. W. V. Ghilwell, King’s Bromley Vicarage, Lichfield ; *. 
Gilslake Sportsman 2597, d. Wlthybrook Primrose 2nd 6715 Kendalshire Warrior 2nd 
384. 

8899 n. (88.)—^T. Kino, Lower Barnes, Wotton-imder-Edge, Glos., for White House Duke 
4293, bora Oct. 0, bred by F. E. Exell, White House Farm, Cam, Glos.; «. Arlingham 
Noble 1714, d. White House Janet 9452 by Hodgccombo Jim 1023. 

8898 QL (85.)— Sir F. Hervey-Bathurst, Bt., D.S.O., Somborne Park, Stockbrldge, 
Hants, for Somborne Masterpiece 4321, born July 15; «. Hodgecombe Hero 2016, d. 
Lan^ord Amelia 4690 by Langford Noble 815. 

3897 R. N. — Sir John Anderson, Bt., Harrold Priory, Sharnbrook, Beds, for Bromley Peter. 
Class 874. —Gloucestershire Old Spots Boars, born in 1922. 

3923 L (812.) — Herbert James Staff, Hall Farm, Bedgravo, Diss, Norfolk, for Rushford 
Game Boy, bora Feb. 7 ; «. Gilslake Bachelor 2bl9, d. Bedgravo Graceful 5423 by Bounds 
i^ple 091. 

3921 n. (£8.)—F. H. Bba, Kltesncst Farm, near Wotton-under-Edgo, Glos, for Kitesnest 
John, born Feb. 10 ,* s. Kitesnest Conqueror 4274, d. Kitesnest Jill 10728 by Ithells 
Champion 2080. 

3925 HI. (85.) — Tom Wells, The Manor, Galphay, near Bipon, for Galphay Bill, born Jan. 

7 ; 8. Ithells Major 6th, d. Galphay Beauty by Sporting Major 1633. 

3912 R. N. —H. Francis A Sons, Summerleaze, East Knoylo, Salisbury, for Dorset Dictator. 
H. C.—3924. 

Class 375.— Gloucestershire Old Spots Breeding Sows, born in or before 1920. 

3946 L (810, R. N. for Champion,^ & Champion.')— Herbert James Staff, Hall Farm, 
Bedgrave, Diss, Norfolk, for Braziers Annex, born Juno 10, 1920, farrowed April 27; 
bred by J. Noble, Bactnn, Suffolk; «. Pitsford Woodman, 1374 d. Braziers Annecy 3605 
by Beccles Commander 742. 

8936 H. (85.) —Miss B. O. Couy-Wrioht, Ayot Place, Welwyn, Herts, for Croxton liotion 
16th 7340, born Feb. 10, 1920, farrowed Feb. 9, bred by J. Gibson Whittles, The Mount, 
Croxton, Staffs; «. Hobwell Monarch 1028, d. Langstone Fiction 944 by Berkeley Master¬ 
piece 197. 

3942 nL (83.) — Oliver W. Poruitt, Hotchley Farm, East Leake, Loughborough, for 
Frampton Anno 10191, born May 20, 1920, farrowed Jan. 17, bred by C. E. Williams, 
Frampton-on-Severn; 8. Patchway Marvel 1234, d. Wilston Lady 3747 by Kitesnest 
Warrior 606. 

3933 R. N. — Miss A. J. Behrens, Bipple Hall, Tewkesbury, for Coleshill Countess 7th. 

H. C.— 3944. C.— 3936, 3947. 

Class 376. —Gloucestershire Old Spots Sows, bom in 1921, before July 1. 

3960 L (816.) —H. Francis <fc Sons, Summerleaze, East Knoyle, Salisbury, for Dorset Spot 
14221, born Jan. 1; «. Clapcote Bob 373, d. Gubton Jilt 1227 by Kitesnest Becruiter 221. 

3972 n. (810.) — Herbert James Staff, Hall Farm, Bedgravo, Diss, Norfolk, for Redgrave 
Jewess 1st 14813, born Jan. 4; s. P.atchway Monarch 1233, d. Williarastrlp Janet 2nd 
by Wllliamstrip King William 8. 

3063 QI. (86.)— Henry Matthews, Down Farm, Winterbourne, near Bristol, for Thornbnry 
Buckle 13721, born June 24, bred by Bennett and Howard, Thornbury, Glos ; «. Ashton 
Bloomer 1741, d. Thornbury Bint 8942 by Gilslake Admiral 907. 

3950 R. N. —E. T. Addams-Williams, The Knowle, Monmouth, for Knowle Ivy. 

H. C.— 3971. C.— 3973. 

Class 877. —Gloucestershire Old Spots Sows, born in 1921, on or after July 1. 

3083 L (812, & R. N. lor Champion.*) — ^Alfred Booksby, Lltchard Hall, Bridgend, for 
Mitoheltroy Magic 13425, bora July 20, bred by F. G. Jones, Micheltroy, Monmouth; 
8. Birdlip Boss 1675, d. Wye Monow 8302 by Stoke Courcy Harry 1004. 

3977 IL (88.)— Miss B. G. Cory-Wrioht, Ayot Place, Welwyn, Herts, for Bromley Colum¬ 
bine, bora July 18, bred by the Bev. W. V. Chilwell, King’s Bromley Vicarage, Lich¬ 
field : t. Gilslake Sportsman 2597, d. Wlthybrook Primrose 2nd 5715 by Kendalshire 
Warrior 2nd 384. 

3984 QL (86.) — William F. Werrbtt, Marlpool Farm, Breadstone, near Berkeley, Glos., 
for Marlpool Daisy 14704, born Aug. 1; 8. Ithells Champion 2nd 8338, d. Lorridge Daisy 
3rd 9105 by Pedlngton Prince 1581. 

8975 R. N.— Sir John Anderson, Bt., Harrold Priory, Sharnbrook, Beds, for Sonderna 
Sweetbrier 1st. 

H. C.— 3976. C.— 3974. 

» Silver Challenge Cup, value Forty Guineas, given through the Gloucestershire Old Spots 

Fig Society for the best Boar or Sow in Classes 371-377. 

* Silver Challenge Cup, value Twenty Guineas, given through the Qlouoesterphire Old 

Spots Pig Society for the best bow in Classes 876-377. 
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Class Three OUmcesterahire Old Spots Sows, born in 1922. 

8988 L (SIS.)—H. Frakois A SONS, Summerleaze, East Knoyle. Salisbury, for Dorset 8ar- 
piise, Dorset Perfection and Dorset Satisfaction, born Jan. 4; s. Leaaow JosUer 8864. 
d. OribtoD Jilt 1227 by Kltesnest Kecrulter 212. 

8904 n. (€8.)—Sherrift A Sons, Lemsford, Hatfield, for Nashes Blossom 1st Hashes Blossom 
2nd and Hashes Blossom Srd. bom Jan. 2; s. Nashes Duke 1st 8068, d, Hobwell Blossom 
8rd 2622 by Oldbury Prince 29. « 

8986 m. (£6.)*-E. T. ADPAM8<Williams, The Knowle, Monmouth, for Knowle Pansy 
16291, Knowle Poppy 16292. and Knowle Primrose 16293, bom Jan. 26; «. Dumbleton 
Count 3237. d. Hill House Joan by Leigh Delamere Jester 1320. 

3993 R. H.—F. H. Eba, Kltesnest Farm, near Wotton>under-£dge. Olos., for Kltesnest 
Jill Srd. Kltesnest Jill 4th and Kltesnest JiU 6th. 

0.—3980. 


Lincolnshire Curly-Goated. 

Class 879.— Lincolnshire Curly-coated Boars, horn in or before 1921. 

4000 I. (£10, A Champion.*)— William Piokworth, Century Farm, Whaplode, Holbeach, 
for Whaplode Recruit let 4593 (T.N. 268), born April 14,1920, bred by Joseph Waltham, 
Manor House, Fleet; «. Deeping Royal 4116, d. Moulton Lily by Wlgtoft Forerunner 3796. 
4003 II. (£6.)— Gershom Simpson, Carmay, Caythorpe, I/)wdham, Notts, for Charnwood 
Champion 4441 (T.N. 829), born March 13, 1020 ; «. Wlgtoft Charnwood 4361, d. Charn¬ 
wood Countess 2nd 11884 by Charnwood Duke 4th 4037. 

3997 R. H.— Frederick E. Bowser, Wlgtoft, Boston, Lines, for Wigtoft Superior. 

H. C.—3999. C.—4002. 

Class 880.— Lincolnshire Gurly-Coaied Boars, horn in 1922.* 

4006 L (£10. ft R. H. for Champion.*)— Harold H. Bowser, The Holmes, Klrton Holme 
Boston, Lines., for boar, born Jan. 2; ». Carrington Grange Mascot 2nd 4287, d. Cham- 
wood Duchess 32nd 12024 by Wlgtoft Charnwood 4301. 

4009 BL (£6.)— George Freir, Tolethorpe House, Deeping St. Nicholas, Spalding, for 
Deeping Twenty 6tb. born Jan. 20, bred by F. Bichardson, Bourne Fen, Bourne; i. 
Deeping Royal Ist 4153, d. Twenty Violet by Deeping Bold King 4087. 

4008 R. H.— George Freir, for Deeping Ashleal Ist. 

H. C.—4011, 4012. 

Class 881.— Lincolnshire Curly-Coated Breeding Sows, horn in or before 1920. 

4016 1. (£10. ft Champion.*)— George Freir, Tolethorpe House, Deeping St. Nicholas, 
Spalding, for Deeping Lady Ist, born Jan. 3, 1020, farrowed Jan. 25; «. Deeping East 
KIrkby 4113, d. Deeping Marshland 10808 by Bold King 2807. 

4013 II. (£6.)— William Aubott, Swaton, Billingborough, Lines, for Bold Abbottcu Srd 
(T.N.|1.10), bom In Jan., 1919, farrowed Jan. 11; s. Curly Marcham 7th, d. Bold Abbottess 
2ud 13680 by Alvlngham King 4th 2023. 

4018 R. H.—W. E. Williamson, Vino Cottage, West Banks, Sleaford, for SUnford Painted 
Lady. 

H. 0.—4014. 

Class 882.— Lincolnshire Cnrly-Coaied Sows, horn in 1921. 

4027 I. (£10. ft R. H. for Champion.*)— Gershom Simpson, Carmay, Caythorpe, Lowdham 
Notts., for Charnwood Jewel 26th (T.N. 803), born Jan. 4 ; s. Wigtoft Charnwood 4861, 
d. Charnwood Jewel 15th 11890 by Keal Dick 3801. 

4023 II. (£6.)—George Freir, Tolethorpe House, Deeping St. Nicholas, Spalding, for 
Deeping Countees 2nd, born Jan. 10, bred by F. Bichardson, Bourne Fen, Bourne; s. 
Deeping Eoyal Ist 4163, d. Twenty Violet by Deeping Bold King 4087. 

4022 R. H.—F. J. Caudwell, Manor House, Slbscy, Boston, Lines., for BBdyUle Lais. 

H. a—4010, 4024. 

Class 888. —Three Lincolnshire Curly-Coated Sows, born in 1922. 

4031 L (£10.)—F. J. Caudwell, Manor House, Sibsey, Boston, Lines., for MidviUe 

2nd, Srd and 4th, bom Jan. 26; «. Carrington Majestic 4281, d. Midvillo Madam 12066 
6y Burton Last 4185. 

4030 IL (£5.)— Harold H. Bowser, The Holmes, Klrton Holme, Boston, Lines., for sows, 
bom Jan. 2 ,* t. Carrington Grange Mascot 2nd 4287, d. Charnwood Duchess 42nd 12024 
6y Wlgtoft Charnwood 4361. 

4032 R. H.— George Freir, Tolethorpe House, Deeping St. Nicholas, Spalding. 

BL C.—4028. 


4 Champion Prize of £5 6«. given by the Lincolnshire Curly-Coated Pig Breeders' Association 
for the best Boar in Classes 379 and 380. 

* Prizes given by the Lincolnshire Curly-Coated Pig Breeders' Association. 

* Champion Prize of £5 bt. given by the Lincolnshire Curly-Coated Pig Breeden’ Aasoda- 
tlon for the beat Sow in Classes 881 and 882. 
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Cumberland.^ 


Class 884. —Cumberland Boars, born in or before 1921. 

4041 L (flO.WoHN Steel, M.R.C.V.S., Southley. WiRton, for Royal 1254 (T.N.A.l), born 
May 7, 1919, bred by Albert V. Skelton, High Longthwaite, Wigtou ; a. Tristram Shandy 
429, d, Susan 1592 by Solway Pride 64. 

4036 XL (£5.) — Aubrey W. Handy, Haycroft, Sherborne, Northleach, for River Malestio, 
bom Oct. 1, 1921; s. Sir Roger 1861, d. Flaso Pease 2192 by Armistice 1177. 

4036 R. N.—^JouN S. Jordan, Bowston, Kendal, for Parton Height. 

Class 385. —Cumberland Boars, born in 1922.^ 

4044 L (£10.)— John Steel, M.R.C.V.S., Southley, Wigton, for Southley Golden Gain (T.N.D. 
11), born Jan. 28; a. Gold Mine 1768, d. Southley Jilooin 2693 by Tristram Shandy 429. 

4043 n. (£5.)— John S. Jordan, Bowston, Kendal, for boar (T.N.I). 15) born March 6 ; 
a. Philip of Fauld 1834, d. Bowston Wonder 2nd by Armistice 1177. 

4045 R. N.— John Steel, M.R.C.V.S., for Southley Good Gift. 

Class 886. —Cumberland Breeding Sows, born in or before 1920. 

4050 I. (£10.)— John Steel, M.R.C.V.S., Southley, WiRton, for Conceit 1600 (T.N.A. 5), 
^ born Jan. 26, 1919, farrowed Feb. 15 ; s. His Mibs 690, d. Giddy Girl 008 by OugliU^rslde 

4049 li. (£6 .)—Philip I. Pease, Sledwich, Barnard Castle, for Skelton Beauty 1633 (T.N. 
34 Al), born Fob. 4, 1919, farrowed March 18, bred by J. Carr, Mansion House, Kirk- 
bride ; a. Lord Roches 702, d. .Tinny of the Mansion House by Longthwaite Jock. 

4051 R. N.— John Steel, M.R.C.V.S., for Southley Bloom. 

Glass 387. —Cumberland Sows, born in 1921. 

4052 L (£10.)— Sir John Anderson, Bt., Dykehoad Farm, Blackford, Carlisle, for Bowston 
Perfection (I’.N. C18), born Feb. 2, bred by J. S. Jordan, Bowston, Kendal; a. Armistice 
1177, d. Skelton Sally 1634 by J.ord Roches 702. 

4053 II. (£5.)— John S. Jordan, Bowston, Kendal, for Barclose Orphan Girl (T.N. Cl), 
born Feb. 2, bred by J. J. Wilson, Barclo.se, Scaleby ; a. Parton Height 1242, o. Barclose 
Ideal 652 by Laversdalo Monarch 43. 

4055 R. N.— John Steel, M.R.C.V.S., Southley, Wigton, for Giddy Girl 2nd. 

Class 888. —Three Cumberland Sows, born in 1922. 

4058 I. (£10.)— John Steel, M.R.C.V.S., Southley, Wigton, for Southley Silver Urn, Southley 
Soubreqnet, and Sonthley Silver Corn, horn Jaii. 28; a. Gold Mine 1768, d, Southley 
Bloom 2693 by Tristram Shandy 429. 

4057 II. (£6.)— John S. Jordan, Bowston,' Kendal, for sows born Feb. 20; a. Philip of 
Fauld 1834, d. Skelton Sally 1634 by Lord Roches 702. 


Wessex Saddlebacks. 


Class 889.— Wessex Saddleback Boars, born tn or before 1920. 

4060 I. (£10.)— Sir W. G. Watson, Gt., Sulhampstead Park, near Keafllng, for Ashe Hero 
2nd 420, born Aug. 6, bred by T. L. Martin, Ashe Warren House, Overton, Hants ; a . 
Caer Augustus Snodgrass 228, d. Norman Node 318 by Norman Hero 27. 

4059 IL (£5 .)— Robert E. Parker, Easton, Norwicli, for Easton Landsman 305, born 
Feb. 8 ; s. Easton Emperor 156, d, Easton Sandcrling 128 by Caer Sally Brass 75. 

Class 890.— Wessex Saddleback Boars, born in 1921, before July 1.* 

4063 I. (£10, & R. N. for Champion.*) —H. Q. Lakin, Pipers Hill, near Leamington, for 
Sherfleld ShacUeton 815, born March 10, bred by V. W. Hacker, Shcrfleld English, 
Komsoy, Hants; a. Hollbury Lancer 100, d. Sherticid Sister Sunset 422 by Caer King¬ 
maker 9. 

4064 H. (£6.)— Maldbn-Oakley Piq Herd Co., Ltd., Polhampton, Overton, Hants., for 
Norman Polham 661, bora Jan. 25, bred by William G. Singer, Norman Court, Salisbury; 
a. Norman Obelisk 800, d. Norman Empress 45. 

4066 R. N.—T. L. Martin, Ashe Warren House, Overton, Hants, for Ashe Plant 2nd. 

H. 0.—4061. 


> Prizes given by the Cumberland Pig Breeders’ Association. 

* Frizes given by the Wessex Saddleback Pig Society. 

* ^ver ^allonge Cup, value Fifty Guineas, given by the Wessex Saddleback Pig Society 
for the best Boar or Sow in Classes 389>395. A Silver Medal is given by the Wessex Saddle- 
back Pig Sodety to the Breedei of the Champion Pig. 
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Class 891. —Wessex Saddleback Boars^ born in 1921, on or after July 1.^ 

4071 I. (SIO.)— Lt-Col. E. C. M. Phillips, D.S.O.,' Earlshlll House, Koyston, for 

Roamer lllO, born Sept 10, bred by O. A. Baron, Welwyn, Herts; •. Norman King 
Offa 2019, d. Purbek Emily 1396 by Cattistock Best Born 87. 

4070 n. (SO.) — Mrs. O. M. Hudson and H. E. Peach, Beck Hall, Billlngford, Elmham 
Norfolk, for Haipenden Prime 932, born Aug. 1, bred by Dolphin Smith, Mackrey End 
Harpenden; s. Burcombo Hero 320, d. Valuation 2125 by Bomerley Dreadnought 80 

Class 892. —Wessex Saddleback Boars, bom in 1922. 

4081 L (SIO.) — ^T. L. Martin, Ashe Warren House, Overton, Hants, for Ashe Major lsti 
born Jan. 6; 8. Ashe Mao 2nd 680, d. Ashe Nadine 1st 8245 by Cattistock Norman 6. 

4075 n. (SO.)— Misses F. E. Donisthorpb and O. de Montgson, Eastington Hall, Upton- 
on-Severu, for Eastington Saturn 1206, bom Jan. 15; 8, Eastington Bowan 735, d. 
Eastington Sappho 273. 

4084 R. N. —Lt.-CTol. E. C. M. PHILLIPS, D.S.O., Earlshlll House, Royston, for Rojtton Crow. 
Class 898. —Wessex Saddleback Breeding Sows, born in or before 1920. 

4096 L (£10.) — Lt.-Col. E. C. M. Phillips, D.S.O., Earlshlll House, Royston, for Norman 
N(^e 318, born March 23,1019, farrowed Jan. 2, bred by W. M. G. Singer, Norman Court, 
Salisbury ; «. Norman Hero 27, d. Norman Empress 45. 

4094 n. (£6.)—T. L. Martin, Ashe Warren House, Overton, Hants, for sow bora Feb. 16, 
1920, farrowed April 18, bred by E. Hardiman, Salisbury ; «. Fifleld First 42. 

4092 R. N. —Mrs. O. M. Hudson and H. E. Peach, Beck Hall, Biliingiord, Elmham, Norfidk, 
forBrizworth May Queen. 

Class 894. —Wessex Saddleback Sows, born in 1921, before July 1.^ 

4106 L (£10, & Champion.*) — T. L. Martin, Ashe Warren House, Overton, Hants, for 
Ashe Meroy 2nd 2638, born Feb. 2 ; «. Holbury Lancer 190, d. Ashe Mercy 243 by Melchet 
Cooper 2. 

4101 II. (£5.)— Misses F. E. Donisthorpb and O. db Montqeon, Eastington Hall, Upton- 
oii'Severn, for Haydwood Favourite 3rd 3177, born March 16, bred by Osment Brothers, 
Lydeard St. Lawrence, Taunton ; s. Pearash Luther 332, d. HaydwoodFavourlte 2nd 928. 

4111 1^ N. — ^Mrs. E. Turner, Shlpton Olitfe Manor, Andovorsford, for Offa Mona. 

Class 895. —Wessex Saddleback Sows, born in 1921, on or after July 1.^ 

4116 L (£10.)— Sawteb Clarke, Place Farm, Hadlcigh, Suffolk, for Hadleigh Millioent 
4120, born July 3; 8. Dunham Kingfisher 363, d. Hadleigh Marchioness 2565 by Bin^- 
hall Surprise 135. 

4121 n. (£5.) — Douglas Vickep.s, Temple Rlnsloy, llitchln, for Ofla Luoella 3761, bora 
Aug. 16, bred by Stanley White, The Grange, OfiSey, Hltchln; $, Norman King Off. 
219, d, Godwin of Offa 1633 by Hentpayer of Brigbstone 149. 

4119 R. N.— The Rt. Hon, Sir Alfred Mond, Bt., M.P., Melchet Court, Romsey, Hants, 
for Melchet Nitrate 8th. 

Class 898. —Three Wejisex Saddleback Sows, born in 1922, 

4124 L (£10.) —T. L Martin, Ashe Warren Bouse, Overton, Hants, for Ashe Eleanor Ist, 
2nd and 3rd. born Jan. 11; Ashe Plant 2Qd 650, d. Eleanor of Ashe 1270. 

4123 n. (£5.)—Malden-Oaklky Pia Herd Co., Ltd., Pollmmpton, Overton, Hants,, for 
Oakley Money 4604, Oakley Natty 4605, and Oakley Princess 4508, bora Jan. 10 and 
Jan. 26; 88. Wellow Duke 628 and Norman Polhora 661, ds. Oakley Nancy 865 and 
Atholstone Princess 711. 

4125 R. N.— T. L. Martin, for Ashe Orchid Ist, Ashe Nadine 9th and Ashe Violet 7th. 


Essex. 

Class 897. — Essex Boars, born in or before 1920. 

4129 I. (£10.)— A. T. Greensladb, Little Walden Park, Saffron Walden, for Killhogs Prinoa 
341, born Jan. 16, 1920, bred by W. Wells, Killhogs, Essex; «. Peace Cub 101. 

4130 n. (£6.>—WiLUAM Alfred Lyon, Foxton House, Foxton, near Royston, Herts, for 
Easton Lodge Victor 1755, born Mav 12, 1920, bred by the Countess of Warwick, Easton 
Lodge, Duumow; t. Garrolds Chief 35, d. Broxted Fashion 5th. 

Class 898. — Essex Boars, born in 1921.® 

4138 I (£10.)— Edward H. Sikes, Fryoralng Grange, Ingatestone, for Fryernlng daudlus 
1st 845, bora May 80; 8. Barnston Claudius 1st 7, d. Fryernlng Flower 1470 by Rutland's 
Sultan 131. 


» Prizes given by the Wessex Saddleback Pig Society. 

* Silver Challenge Cup, value Fifty Guineas, given by the Wessex Saddleback Fig Society 
f(ff the best Boar or Sow in Classes 389'395. A Silver Medfd is given by the Wessex Saddle¬ 
back Pig Society to the Breeder of tlie Champion Pig. 

* Prizes given by the Essex Pig Society. 
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4136 n. (W.)— Kemslby and Kemsiet, Great Wakering, Essex, for Barling Tommy 777, 
WarMck 23^ * Premier, d. Chelmer WUTlngale 2nd 1278 by Chelmor Ix)rd 

4131 & N, H. S. AsnxoN, Truelovos, Ingatestone, for Tmelovei Admiral 2nd. 

Class 899. —£!ssex Boars, born in 1922. 

4146 L (£10.)— Kemslet and Kbmsley, Great Wakering, Essex, for Barling Joey 2078, 
Chelmer Brutus 235, d. Barling Keta 864 by Landwick King Arthur 67. 

4163 n. (£6.)—R. Browning Smith, The Brook, Great Tcy, Kelvedon, for Brook Master- 
yieoe 8tn, bom Jan. 16 ; «. Brook Masterpiece 215, d. Brook Perfectus 4th 2912. 

4164 R. N.—-Alan R. Taylor, The Chantry, Ingatestone, for Chantry Blanco. 

H. 0.—4141. C, —4155. 

Class 400. —Essex Breeding Sows, born in or before 1920. 

4164 I, (£10, & R. N. for ChamponO— William A. Lyon, Foxton House, Foxton, Royston, 
for Domsay Rose 1380, bora Jan 26, 1920, farrowed Jan. 11, bred by J. Prentice, Domsay 
Farm, Great Waltham, Essex ; «. Humphreys Roger 63, d. Domsay Jane 1376. 

4162 BL (£5.1— Walter H. Hablett, The Oaks, Brassinghain, Dlss, for Brassingham Beauty, 
2113, born July 6, 1918, farrowed March 16, bred by F. Bunting, Ugley, Essex: «. 
Broxted Prince 19. 

4150 R. N.— Charles Cousins, Jenkins, Stlstod, Braintree, for Peace Catbird. 

H. a—4168. C.—4157. 

Class 401. —Essex Sows, born in 1921.* 

4182 L (£10. & Champion.*)—E dward H. Sikes, Fryeralng Grange, Ingatestone, for Pry- 
erning Feature 1st 3120, born Jan. 20; «. Barnston Claudius Ist 7, d. Feature of Fry¬ 
eralng 1466 by Riitlands Conqueror 125. 

4168 n. (£5)—A. J. Cousins, Cresalng Lodge, Braintree, for Creasing Duchess 2nd 3040, 
l)ora Jan. 9 ; s. Westfield Beau 547, d. Crossing Duchess 1308 by liaguna Champion 55. 

4167 R. N.—H. 8. ASHTON, Truelovos, Ingatestone, for Trueloves Countess. 

H. C.—4184. C.—4178. 

Class 402. —Three Essex Sows, born in 1922. 

4199 L- (£10.)— R. Browning Smith, The Brook, Great Toy, Kelvedon, for Brook Perfectus 
loth, Brook Perfectus 11th and Brook Ayah 4th, born Jan. 10 ; s. Brook MasU'rplece 215, 
da. Brook Perfectus 4th 2012 and Brook Ayah 2850. 

4197 II. (£5,)— Walter C. S. Sohwikr, Hubbards, Shalford, Baling, Braintree, for Tewes, 
Graceful 6298, Tewes Hetty 5300, and Tewes Hilda 5308, born Jan. 1 and 7; s. Lashby 
Grand Duke, ds, Tewes Rose and Tewes Darling by Hubbards Prince, 

4191 R. N. — A. J. Cousins, Creasing Ix)dgc, Braintree. 

H. 0.—4108. C.—4200. 


POULTRY. 

By “ Cock,” “ Hen,” ” Gander,” and ” Goose,” are meant birds hatched previous to January 
1, 1922 ; and by ” Cockerel ” and ” Pullet ” are meant birds hatched In 1922. 

The Prizes In each Class arc as follows: First Prize, 30<f, Second Prize, 20s. 

Third Prize, 10s, 

Special Prizes were given In the Poultry Classes by the following Clubs:—Dorking, Sussex, 
White Wyandotte, Columbian Wyandotte, ihiff Orpington, White Orpington, British 
Rhode Island Rod, Blue leghorn, Russian Orloff, Sicilian Buttercup, Barred Plymouth 
R^k, Buff Plymouth Rock, and Indian Runner Duck. 

Class 403. —Silver Grey Dorking Cocks. 

3 I. & Special. —Arthur G. Major, Dltton, Langley, Bucks. 

4 iL—^A lexander Mann, Broomhill Road, Keith, N.B. 

2 in.—F rancis & Warden, strawberry Poultry Farm, Edgbaston. 

Class 404. —Silver Grey Dorking liens. 

6 L & Special & 10 HI.— Arthur C. Major, Dltton, Langley, Bucks. 

7 n.—^A lexander Mann, Broomhill Road, Keith, N.B. 

11 R. N.— Francis & Warden, Strawberry Poultry Farm, Edgbaston. 

H.O.—8. 

Class 406. —Dark Coloured Dorking Cocks. 

12 I. ft Special.— George H. Procter, Flass House, Durham . 

16 n.— Thomas Briden, Cononley, via Keighley. 

13 m. ft 16 R. N.— Arthur C. Major, Dltton, Langley, Bucks. 

H. O.—14. _ 

> Champion Cup given by the Essex Pig Society for the best Boar or Sow in CiasMS 
397-401. 

• Piizea given by the Essex Pig Society^ 
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Class 408. —Baric Coloured Dorking Hens. 

17 L—Chirles Aitkenhbad, Carr House Fann, New Seaham. 

20 n. A 18 nL-^-ARTHUR 0. Major, Dltton, Langley, Bucks. 

19 R. N.—Thohas Bridbn, Cononley, via Keighley. 

Class 407. —Dorking Cockerels, any colour. 

21 1. & Special.— Charles Attkenhead, Carr House Farm, New Seaham. 

24 IL— Thomas Bridbn, Cononley, via Keighley. 

22 m.— Oborob H. Prootur, Flass House, Durham. 

23 R. N.—ARTHUR C. MAJOR, Dltton, Langley, Bucks. 

Class 408. —Dorking Pullets, any colour. 

25 L—Alexander Mann, Broomlilll Road, Keith, N.B. 

26 n.— ^Thomas Briden, Cononley, via Keighley. 

27 m. A 29 R. N.— ^Arthur C. Major, Dltton, Langley, Bucks. 

Class 409. —Langshan Cocks or Cockerels. 

33 L—Joseph Howe, Grosvenor Hotel, Church Street, Blackpool. 

32 n.— John Ayrton, Springfield House, Brighouse. 

30 in,—J ohn Cox, Danesbury, Solihull. 

Class 410. —Langshan Hens or Piillels. 

34 I. —R. S. Twigg, Cllpshead, Bradboiim, Ashbourne. 

36 II. — John Ayrton, Springfield House, Brighouse. 

37 m.— John Cox, Danesbury, Solihull. 

Class 411. —Groad Langshan Cocks or Corhrcis. 

40 I.— Edward Cocker, 101, Towngato, Leyland, Lancs. 

39 n.—P ark House Poultry Farm, Barstow, near Uorlcy. 

41 m.—C. Haddon Jones, Longfield, Tenbury. 

Class 412. —Croad Langshan liens or Pullets. 

45 I.—C. Haddon Jones, Longfield, Tenbury. 

42 II. W. H. Mitchell, Elrndene, Kenilworth. 

44 III. —Park House Poultry Farm, Barstow, near Horley. 

43 R. N.— Edward Crocker, 101, Towngate, Leylaml, J^ancs. 

Class 413. —Brahma Cocks or (■ockcrels. 

48 I.—M. Ewbank, Cawton, Hovingham, Malton. 

49 II,— Sheppard A Britton, 60, Sandwcll Bond, Staple Hill, Bristol. 

60 III.—T. A. Hargreaves, Bradda, Norfolk Jioad, I.ytham. 

46 R. N,—H. Martin Wright, The Poplars, Great Shelford, Cambridge. 

Class 414. —BraJwia Jlcns or Pullets. 

51 I. —^Tom H. Furness, Carlton House, diesterflold. 

52 n,—H arry Fox, Richmond Poultry Farm, Matlock. 

54 III.— H. Martin Wrioht, The Poplars, Great Shelford, Cambridge. 

53 R. N.— The Rev. C. M. Stiokings, Ronton Vicarage, Haughton, Stafford. 

Class 415. —Cochin Cocks or Cockerels. 

58 I.— Tom H. Furness, Carlton House, Chesterfield. 

57 II. A 66 m.—G eorge H. Procter, Flass House, Durham. 

66 R. N.—Mrs. E. M. Pamplin, Sidney Poultry Farm, Cherry Hinton, Cambridge. 

Class 416. —Cochin Hens or Pullets. 

59 I. A 61 n.— George H. Procter, Flass House, Durham. 

60 in.—M rs. E. M. Pamplin, Sidney Poultry Farm, Cherry Hinton, Cambridge. 

Class 417. —Houdan Cocks, Cockerels, Hens or Pullets. 

73 1.— Jim Skinner, Whitehall Poultry Farm, Chittlchampton. 

66 n.—R. Greenop, Yew Tree, Wilton, Egreinont. 

64 in. A 72 R. N.— Mrs. R. Compton Bisuop, Montrose House, Harston, Cambs. 

H. a—62, 66, 69, 70, 71. C.—03, 68. 

Class 418.— Creve-Cosur Cocks, Cockerels, Hens or Pullets. 

74 L-~GkoROB Hbnwood, Lanlc^i^y, Lostwithiel. 

79 n., 76 m. A 77 R. N.-—MRS. R, Compton Bishop, Montrose House, Harston, Cambs. 
H. 0.—78, 80. 83, 84. 85. a—76, 81, 82. 

Class 419. —Red Sussex Cocks. 

89 1. A R. N. for Special—T. Horton-Jefferson, Wistaston Cottage, Crewe. 

•Q*.IL— Rupert H. Davies, Netherton, Dudley. 

9z m.— Jakes Russel, Mapleton, Edenbridge. 

93 R. N.— Major J. S. Morrison, D.S.O.. Basildon Park, Reading. 

H. C.--86, 94. a—88, 9&. 
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Class 420 .—Red Sussex Hens, 

96 L A 101 nL~-MAJOR J. A. Morrison, D.S.O., Basildon Park. 
99 n.—J ambs Russel, Mapleton. Edenbridge. 

100 & Horton-Jeeferson. Wlstaaton Ctottage, Crewe. 

H» C*“~97t 98* 

Class 421 .—Red Sussex Cockerels, 


109 L ft Special & 105 ML—Major J. A. Morrison, D.S.O., Basildon Pork, •RAiu Hwg- 
107 n.—J ambs Russel, Mapleton, Edenbridge. 

H. 0»““103, 0—108. 


Class 422. —Red Sussex Pullets, 

114 I ft 111 IL— ^Major j. a. Morrison, D.S.O., Basildon Park, Reading. 
110 m. — Jambs Russbl, Mapleton, Edenbridge. 

110 B. N.—0. and E. Stephbnson, Ltd., Burton House, Stafford. 

H. 0.—116 0.—112. 


Class 423. —Light Sussex Cocks. 


121 L ft RJT. lor Special.— James Russel, Mapleton, Edenbridge. 
126 n* — Mrs. M A Grant, Westlands, Horley. 

126 m. — Major J. A. Morrison, D.S.O., Basildon Park, Reading. 
117 B. N.—C. and E Stbphbnson, Ltd., Burton House, Stafford. 
H. 0.—119, 127, 128. 0.—120. 


Class 424. —Light Sussex Hens, 

140 L—James Russel, Mapleton, Edenbridge. 

142 n. —^T. Horton-Jkpfbrson, Wlstaston Cottage, Crewe. 

143 lU.—M rs. Harry Kent, 8 tanbridge Grange, Staplefleld, Haywards Heath. 

135 B. N.— Major J. A. Morrison, D.S.O., Basildon Park, Reading. 

H. C.—132,138. C.—131,133. 

Class 426. —Light Sussex Cockerels. 

161 I. & Special.—J ames Russel, Mapleton, Edenbridge. 

149 n,—w. J. Goldino, Bowens, Pensliurst. 

164 III.—E A. Merckel, Kingswood Poultry Farm, Warlinghnm. 

145 B. N.—Major J. A. Morrison, D.S.O., Basildon Park, Readi.ig. 

H. 0—151, 168, 169. 0.—148, 162. 

Class 428. —Light Sussex Pullets. 

109 L—‘Major J. A Morrison, D.S.O., Basildon Park, Reading. 

190 n.—E A. Mbrokbl, Kingswood Poultry B'arin, Warllngham. 

167 in.—J ames Russel, Mapleton, Edenbridge. 

182 B. N.—C. N. Goode, The Haydens, Bletsoe, Bedford. 

H. a—171. 174, 176, 177, 183. 0.—166, 178, 178,179. 

Class 427. —Speckled Sussex Cocks. 

195 I. ft Special ft 202 B. N.—C. and E. Stephenson, Ltd., Burton House, Stafford. 
200 n.—M ajor J A. Morrison, H.S.O., Basildon Park, Reading. 

194 IlL—B. T. B. COPPARD, The Glen, Mayfield. 

H. C.—192, 108, 201. C.---197, 204. 

Class 428. —Speckled Sussex Hens. 

213 I.—Jambs Russel, Mapleton, Edenbridge. 

208 n.—C. and E. Stephenson, Ltd., Burton House, Stafford. 

207 ni.—S ir James Knott, Bt., Close House Horae Farm, Wylam-on-Tyne. 

212 B. N.—Capt. T. M. Whittaker, Hendre, Peurhyudoudraeth. 

H. 0 .—211, 214. C.— 200 , 209, 216. 

Class 429. —Speckled Sussex Cockerels. 

224 I. ft BJJ. for Special.—C. and E. Stephenson, Ltd., Burton House, Stafford. 

219 n. ft 223 B. N.—JAMES RusSEL, Mapleton, Edenbridge. 

222 m.—B. T. B. COPPARD, The Glen, Mayfield. 

H. 0.—221. C.—217, 220. 

Class 430. —Speckled Sussex Pullets. 

228 L—James Russel, Mapleton, Edenbridge. 

229 n. ft 233 nL —Capt. T. M. WHITTAKER, Hendre, Penrhyndeudraeth. 

232 B. N.—E. T B. Coppard, The Glen, Mayfield. 

H. 0.—225, 227, 231. 0.—226, 230. 

Class 431. —Brovm Sussex Cocks. 

284 L—^Flbbtwood Ashburnham, Ouestii^, Hastings. 

285 n.—E. E. Perl, Hatohgate, Blindley Heath. 

286 m.— Mbs. M. A. Grant, Westlands, Horley. 

288 B. B.—0. D. Mbasins, 4, Clarenoe Villa, Stony Stratford. 

H. a—287. 
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Class 482. —Brown Sussex Hens, 

280 I.—L. Adams, Red Barns Farm, Fareham. 

240 U.~-E. B. Pebl, Hatohgato, BUndley Heath. 

Class 488.— Brown Sussex Cockerels, 

242 I. ft B. N. for SpeoiaL—FiEETWooD Ashburnham, Ouestling, Hastings. 

243 n.—M rs. M. a Grant, Westlands, Horley. 

241 m.—M rs. MoIlvbbn and Miss Nbayb, little Bams, Blaokboys. 

Class 484. —Brown Sussex Pullets. 

247 I. ft Speoial.— Mrs. M. A. Grant, Westlands, Blackboys. 

246 n.—BiRs. MoIlvbbn and Miss Nbavb, Little Bams, Blackboys. 

244 m. ft 248 R. M.—Flbbtwood ASHBDRNHAM, GuestUng, Hastings. 

Class 435. —Campine Cocks or Cockerels. 

258 L— ^Major J. a. Morrison, D.S.O., Basildon Park, Heading. 

264 n.—B rio T. Bbbs, Llwyi^ellg Park, Llandilo. 

261 in. —D. J. JONBS, Tyoook Farm, Bettws, Ammanford. 

252 R. N.—Mrs. M. E. Gookb, Lower Rodiford, Tenbury. 

H. 0.—260. 


Class 486 .—Campine Hens or Pullets, 

263 I. ft 259 R. N. —Lt.-Col. W. G. Luoas, Beech Place, Stowmarket. 

202 n.-~MAJOR J. A. Morrison, D.8.O., Basildon Park, Heading. 

267 IIL—A. R. CUNLIFPB-OWEN, Excelsior Poultry Farm, Tx>ughborou«h. 

H. 0.—258, 265. C.--261. ^ » 

Class 437 .—White Wyandotte Cocks. 

271 I.— Lord Dbwar, Homestall, East Qrinstend. 

272 IL—Josbrii Atkinson ft Son, Tower Farm, Woodhall Spa. 

267 in.— Tom H. Furness, Carlton House, Chesterflold. 

277 R. N.— S. T. Stevenson, Swepstou, Leicester. 

H. 0.—273. C.—274. 

Class 438 .—White Wyandotte Hens, 

287 L— Lord Dewar, Homestall, East Grinstoad. 

281IL—George Hardy, Pickering Lodge, Tlmi)erloy. 

283 in.— Joseph Atkinson ft Son, Tower Farm, Woodhall Spa. 

286 B. N.— A. R. Cunlifpb-Owbn, Excelsior Poultry Farm, Loughborough. 
H. 0.—202, 293. C.—291, 290, ^ . e b 


Class 489 .—White Wyandotte Cockerels. 

302 I, ft Special ft 308 IL, ft B.N. for SpeciaL— 'Lord Dewar, Homestall, Bast Grinstead. 
314 ni.— Tom a. Soott ft Co., The Trenches, Slough. 

305 B. N.—Gborob Hardy, lackering Lodge, Tlmperley. 

H. 0.—298, 312. 0.—309, 316, 316. 


Class 440 .—White Wyandotte Pullets, 

Ju* Special * 329 n., ft RJI. for Special.— Lord Dewar, Homestall, East Grinstead. 
319 in. — George Hardy, Pickering Lodge, Tlmperley. 

323 R. N.— Viscount Pirkib, Witloy Park, Brook, Godalming. 

H. 0.— 322, 327. 0.— 326, 330. ** 


Class 441.— Black Wyandotte Cocks or Cockerels, 
341 L— Thomas F. Essex, Milton, Cambridge. 

S38 n.— Tom H. Furness, Carlton House, ^esterfleld. 

836 HL— Major K. Willett, The Romans, Southwlck. 

339 R. N.—J. A. G. Emmet, Moreton Paddox, Moroton Morrell. 

M 0.—334. C.—340. 


Class 442 .—Black Wyandotte Hens or Pullets, 

346 L—B. C. Eidoer, Ham Meadows, Ham, near Ashbourne. 

846 n. — Francis ft Warden, strawberry Poultry Farm, Edgbaston 
843 m.—M ajor K. Willett, The Romans, Southwlck. 

£• ^ CUNUFFB-OWEN, Excelsior Poultry Farm, Loughborough. 

H. 0.—342,' 

Class 448.—(ToW or Silver Laced Wyandotte Cocks or Gockerds. 
850 L— Thomas Lockwood, The Woodlands, Pateley Bridge. 

847 n.— Tom H. Furness, Carlton House, Chesterfield. 

8M HL—J*. Q. Morten, Pentrioh, Derby. 

84!l R. H.— Thomas Abbot, Fomoett, Norfolk. 

E. 0.—353. a—861, 862. 
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Glass 444. —Gold or Silver Laced Wyandotte Hens or PvUets. 
358 L—^Hbsbert Spenslbt, Oak Farm, Menston, via Leeds. 

869 n.—R. Gray, Wyandotte Farm, Crawcrook, Ryton-on-Tyne. 

866 m.— Thomas Lockwood, The Woodlands, Pateley Bridge. 

367 R. N. —^Tom H. Furness, Carlton House, Chesterfleld. 

H. a—866. 


Class 445. —Blue Wyandotte Cocks or Cockerels, 

360 I. & 364 n, —Mrs. W. Holdsworth, Bernard House, Newbridge Crescent, Wolver¬ 
hampton. 

363 n. 861 B. H,—W. H. Fairhurst, Ingle Knott, Moss Lane, Cadlshead, Manchester. 

Class 448. —Blue Wyandotte Hens or Pullets, 

367 I. — ^ISAAO Spencer, 60, Park Road, Elland, Yorks. 

366 n. — ^Mrs. W. Holdsworth, Bernard House, Newbridge Crescent, Wolverhampton. 

866 in. & 869 R. N. —W. H. FAIRHURST, Ingle Knott, Moss Lane, Cadlshead, Manchester. 
H. G.—370. 


Glass 447. —Columbian Wyandotte Cocks. 

372 I. & R. N. for Special.— OsoRaE Hardy. Pickering Lodge, Tlmperley. 

871 n.—L, H. Wage, Klngsland Poultry Farm, Beaminster. 

374 HL—John Dickinson, 47, Herbert Street, Cambridge. 

373 R. N.—^Thomas T. Batt, West Hill, Heytcsbury. 

H. 0.—376. 0.—377. 

Glass 448. —Columbian Wyandotte Hens. 

380 I. & R. N. for Special.—G eo rob Hardy, Pickering Lodge, Tlmperley. 

379 n. A 381 R. N. —THOMAS T. Batt, West Hill, Heytcsbury. 

378 HL—L. H. WAGE, Klngsland Poultry Farm, Beaminster. 

Class 449. —Columbian Wyandotte Cockerels. 

383 I. ft Special A 386 n.—W. M. BELL, St.'Leonards Poultry Farm, BJngwood. 

384 n. —George Hardy, Pickering Lodge, Tlmperley. 

387 R. N, — William C. Yeoman, Marsden Hall, Nelson. 

Glass 450. —Columbian Wyandotte Pullets. 

300 I. ft Special.— George Hardy, Pickering Lodge, Tlmperley. 

389 n. —^W. M. Bell, St. Leonards Poultry Farm, Elngwood. 

392 HI.— ^William C. Yeoman, Marsden Hall, Nelson. 

388 R. N. — Harry 0. Ardron, Ye Olde Manor House, Long Melford. 

Class 451. —Wyandotte Cocks or Cockerels, any other variety, 

397 L— William Lear, Howard Cottage, Wetheral, Carlisle. 

399 n. A 396 R. N.—J. Q. MORTEN, Pentrich, Derby. 

395 HL— Wright A Cattbll, 12, Oxford Street, Kettering. 

H. 0.—393. C.—394. 

Class 452. —Wyandotte Hens or Pullets, any other variety. 

402 L—J. A. Boardley, Slyne Road, Lancaster. 

403 n. — William Lear, Howard Cottage, Wetheral, Carlisle. 

Class 453. —Buff Orpington Cocks. 

405 L—W. J. Goldlvg, Bowens, Penshurst. 

407 n. — John Brooks, Myrtle Poultry Farm, Trlam, Manchester. 

409 m.—F. M. Rogers, Wanbarrow Poult^ Farm, Hurstplorpoint. 

406 R. N. — ^Harold Corrib, Heath House Farm, Lowfleld Heath. 

Class 454. —Buff Orpington Hens. 

416 L ft Special.—F. M. Rogers, Wanbarrow Poultry Farm, Hurstpierpolnt. 

414 H.— John Brooks, Myrtle Poultry Farm, Irlam, Manchester. 

410 HI.—W. J. Golding, Bowens, Penshurst. 

Class 455. —Buff Orpington Cockerels. 

417 L. ft R. N. for Speoial.—^OHN Warren, Burton Manor, MamhuU. 

418 n.—W. J. Golding, Bowens, Penshurst. 

419 HL—^F. M. Rogers, Wanbarrow Poultry Farm, Hurstplorpoint. 

416 R. N.— Park House Poultry Farm, I/td., Barstow, near Horley. 

Glass 456. —Buff Orpington Pullets. 

425 L— Major J. A. Morrison, D.S.O., Basildon Park, Beading. 

427 JL — ^F. M. Rogers, Wanbarrow Poultry Farm, Hurstpierpolnt. 

423 HL ft 429 R. N.— W. J. Golding, Bowens, Penshurst. 

H.a—426. 
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Class 467. —White Orpington Cocks. 

482 L. & B. N. for Special.— Mrs. A. Holmes, Haigh Ck)ttage, Moorside Boad, Eooleshlll, 

Bradford. 

481 XL— Georoe H. Prooter, Flass House, Durham. 

484 XXL— Btjpbrt H. Davies, Netherton, Dudley. 

Class 458.— While Orpington Hens. 

486 L Si Special. —Lord Dewar, Homestall, East Grinstead. 

488 XL— Georob H. Procter, Flass House, Durham. 

437 XXL— John Warren, Burton Manor, Marnhull. 

Class 469.— White Orpington Cockerels. 

444 L & Special A 440 H.— John Warren, Burton Manor, Marnhull. 

442 XH.— Lt.-Col. H. Watts, Haslington Hall, Crewe. 

448 R. N.— Samuel Bradley, Snapo Brook, Siddlngton, Chelford. 

Class 460. —White Orpington Pullets. 

446 X. A R. N.loi Special A 449 HI.— JOHN WARREN, Burton Manor, Marnhull. 

448 XL— Qkorok II. Pkocter, Flass House, Durham. 

451 R. N. —Lt.-Col. H. Watts, Haslington Hall, Crewe. 

H. C.—445. 

Class 481. —Black Orpington Cocks. 

458 X.— Miss N. Shanks, Stetchworth, Newmarket. 

457 II.— George H. Procter, Flass House, Durham. 

452 IIL —Lord Dewar, Homestall, East Grinstead. 

462 ]EL N.—H. W. T. Cross, 291, Norwich Hoad, Ipswich. 

H. C.—456. C.—461. 

Class 462. —Black Orpington Hens. 

468 I.— A. R. Cunlifpk-Owen, Excelsior Poultry Farm, Loughborough. 

466 II.— Lord Dewar, Homestall, East Grinstead. 

464 HI.— Fred Swindells, Crossloy, Buglawton, Congicton. 

469 R. N.—H. W. T. CROSS, 291, Norwich Road, Ipswich. 

H. C.—465. 

Class 463. —Black Orpington Cockerels. 

472 I.—W. M. Bell, St. Leonards Poultry Farm, RIngwood. 

471 H.—John Burdett, I^ko Bank Torraoe, Wingate. 

470 in. —John Warren, Burton Manor, Marnhull. 

Class 464. —Black Orpington Pullets. 

473 I. —John Burdett, Lake Bank Terraco, Wingate. 

474 II.— W. M. Bell, St. Leonards Poultry Farm, Ringwood. 

476 XXL— John Warren, Burton Manor, Marnhull. 

Class 466. —Blue Orpington Cocks or Cockerels. 

479 L A 481 XH. —Harold Corrie, Heath House Farm, Lowfleld Heath. 

477 H.—Major J. A. Morrison, D.S.O., Basildon Park, Reading. 

480 R. N.—H. W. T. Cross, 201, Norwich Road, Ipswich. 

H. 0.—478. 

Class 466. —Blue Orpington Hens or Pullets, 

483 X.— Harold Corrie, Heath House Farm, Lowfleld Heath. 

484 U., 487 XH. A 482 B. N.— Mrs. A. E. PHILLIPS, Old Dalby Hall, Melton Mowbray. 

Class 467. —British Rhode Island Red Single Comb Cocks. 

606 L Si SpeoiaL—^T. C. Crawhall, Haveray Park, Kirk Hamraerton, York. 

496 XI.— Mrs. Allan J. Moore, Elghtoaks, Knutsford. 

493 XXL—IVOR H. Radoliffb, Brynderin, Peterston-super-Ely, Cardiff. 

499 R. N.— Hugh J. Lewis, Field House, Shardlow, Derby. 

H. C.—490, 491, 500, 502. 0.-494, 498, 501. 

Class 468. —British Rhode Island Red Single Comb Hens. 

609 L & B. R. lor Special—Miss Frances Champion, Heather Hall, Loloeater. 

516 XL— Mrs. Allan J. Moore, Elghtoaks, Knutsford. 

613 HL—T. Jones, Brewery House, Chipping Norton. 

508 R. N,—Bliss Bl. H. Clay, Wembury House, Plymstock. 

H. C.—510, 611, 612, 614. 0.—622, 623. 

Class 469. —British Rhode Isla7id Red Single Comb Cockerels. 

686 L & XL N. for Special.— Mrs. Allan J. Moore, Elghtoaks. Knutsford. 

642 n.— C. H. Horn, Buckland House, Wellington, Somerset. 

6*4 HL—W. R. Abbey, Croft Farm, Hessay, York. 

680 R. N.— Thomas Hodgson A Son, Redsholm Farm, Cotherstone. 

B. 0.—626, 687, 643, 646, 660. 681, 638, 561. 
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Class 470. — British Rhode Island Red Single Comb Pullets. 

563 L 6k Spsoial.—H ugh J. Lewis, Fiold House, Shardlow, Derby. 

566 C. Crawhall, Haveray Park, Kirk Hanimcrton, York. 

682 m.—J ohn Spencer, Market Place, Ashbourne. 

672 B. N.—T. Jones, Brewery House, Chipidng Norton. 

H. C.—559, 562, 666, 679, 688. C.—554, 504, 676, 587, 592. 

Class 471. — British Rhode Island Red Rose Comb Cocks. 

698 1. 6k SpeoiaL—M iss M. H. Clay, Wembury House, Plymstock. 

697 IL— Mrs. C. Colbeok, Boyle Hall, West Ardsloy, Yorks. 

595 IIL —Tom A. Scott and Co., The Trenches, Slough. 

594 R. N.—R. B. Marsh, Red Farm, Swan wick, A If reton. 

H. C.-~693, 600. C.—596. 

Class 472. — British Rhode Island Red Rose Comb Hens. 

608 L 6k R. N. for Special & 602 HI. —Tom A. Scott and Co., The Trenches, Slough. 

605 U,—R. E. Marsh, Red Farm, Swanwick, Alfreton. 

604 R. N.—C. W. Allsop, Upper Hartshay, Heage, Helper. 

• H. C.—607. 


Class 473. —British Rhode Island Red Rose Comb Cockerels. 

612 L—Tom a. Scott and Co., The Trenches, Slough. 

614 n.— Perry A. Ball, Lower Poultry Farm, Doveritlge, Derby. 

611 in. —R. E. Marsh, lied Farm, Swanwick, Alfreton. 

610 R. N,—J. R. Tucker, Colby Park, Braunton. 

H. C.—616. 

Class 474. —British Rhode Island Red Rose Comb Pullets. 

618 L—R. E. Marsh, Red Farm, Swanwick, Alfreton. 

623 n. —Mrs. C. Colbkck, Boyle Hall, West Ardsloy, Yorks. 

622 nL — Hugh J. Lewis, Field House, Shardlow, Derby. 

620 R. N. —J. R. Tucker, Colby Park, Braunton. 

Class 476. —Frizzles Cocks or Cockerels. 

631 I. — Major G. T. Williams, Tredrea, Perranwcdl Station. 

628 n. & 630 R. N. —SIR CLAUD ALEXANDER, Bt., Faygato Wood, Faygate. 

626 ni. —The Countess of Jersey, Middleton Park, Bicester. 

H. C.—632. C.—029. 

Class 476.— Frizzles Hens or Pullets. 

636 I. (ft 637 m.—S ir Clauu Alexander, Bt., Faygate Wood, Faygato. 

635 n.—M ajor G. T. Williams, Tredrea, Porranwell Station. 

633 R. N. — The Countess of Jersey, Middleton Park, Bicester. 

Class 477. —Old English Game BUick-Rvd Cocks or Cockerels. 

638 I. — Lord Dewar, Homestall, East Grlnstead. 

646 n. (ft 640 R. N. —C. and W. Heath, Kale Road, Newcastle, Staffs. 

644 nL — Tom Woodcock, Burton Fen, Lincoln. 

H. C.—^39, 641, 642. C.—646. 

Class 478. —Old English Game Clay or Wheaten Hens or Pullets. 

648 I. —^A. H. Bkownson, The Gorse Farm, Nuneaton. 

660 n. —C. and W. Heath, Kale Road, Newcastle, Staffs. 

662 nL —^Tom Woodcock, Burton Fen, Lincoln. 

661 R. N.—^T. H. Egqlkstonb, St. John’s Chapel, Weardale. 

H. 0.—647, 649. 

Class 479. —Old English Game Cocks or Cockerels, any other colour. 

550 L— G. and W. Heath, Kale Road, Newcastle, Staffs. 

668 n. —^A. H. Brownson, The Gorse Farm, Nuneaton. 

654 m.— John Watson, Eden Mount, Kendal. 

657 R. N.—F. A. Harmer, Benacre, Wrentham. 

H. 0.>~653, 659, 661, 663. 

Class 480. —Old English Came Hens or Pullets, any other colour. 

670 L—0. and W. Heath, Kale Roadj^Newcastle, Staffs. 

5 ^ n.—^A. H. Brownson, The Gorse Farm, Nuneaton. 

666 in.>-J 0 HN Watson, Eden Mount, Kendal. 

667 R. N.— H. Watkinson, Bfook Park, Northop. 

H. C.—664, 665. C.--669. 
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Glass 481. —Indian Qame Cocka or Cockerda, 

473 L—J. H. Baksk and Sons, Wtadyash, Barnstaple. 

e76 n. — ^Fbanois and Wabdbn, Strawberry Poultry Farm, Edgbaston. 

671 m.—^W bst Wight Poui/fbt Farm, Freshwater, Isle of Wight. 

672 B. N.—Langman Bbtan, Langham Lodge, Epping. 

H. a—676. 


Glass 482. —Indian Game Hens or Pullets, 

677 L-—J. H. Baker and Sons, Wlndyash, Barnstaple. 

670 n.— Langman Bbvan, Langham Lodge, Epping. 

678 in. —B. 0. Tuokbr, Bowden Hall Farm, Upton St. Leonards, Gloucester. 
681 B. N.—West Wight Poultry Farm, Freshwater, Isle of Wight. 

H.O.—680. 


Glass 488. —Minorca Cocks or Cockerels. 

683 L A 682 H.—LORD Dewar, Homestall, East Grinstead. 

Glass 484. —Minorca Hens or Pullets. 

084 L & 685 n. —Lord Dewar. Homestall, East Grinstead. 

Glass 485. —White Leghorn Cocks or Cockerels, 

692 I.—A. H. Stanbury, Hele House, Newton Abbot. 

691 II. & 687 nL—L ord Dewar, Homestall, East Grinstead. 

686 B. N.—H. H. TAYLOR, 11, HUls Lane, Ely. 

H. C.—689. 


Glass 486. —White Leghorn Hens or Pullets. 

698 L & 694 H.—LORD Dbwar, Homestall, East Grinstead. 

700 m.—A. H. Stanbury, Hele House, Newton Abbot. 

697 R. N. —Mrs. Harry Kent, Stanbrldge Grange, Staplefleld. 

Glass 487. —Broum Leghorn Cocks or Cockerels, 

705 L A 708 H.— Ernest Ll. Simon, Pembroke. 

704 DX.—A. R. CUNLIITB-OWEN, Excelsior Poultry Farm, Loughborough. 

707 R. K. —John Ashworth, Ley Farm, Heywood. 

Glass 488. —Brown Leghorn Hens or Pullets. 

710 I. —^Francis and Warden, Strawberry Poultry Farm, Edgbaston. 

711 II.—A. R. CUNLIPFE-OWKN, Excclslor Poultry Farm, Loughborough. 

709 HI.—Nicholas Rossall, South Marie Pitts Farm, Wlialton, near Chorley. 

Glass 489. —Black Leghorn Cocks or Cockerels. 

714 I. A 716 HI.—Mrs. Harry Kent, Stanbrid^ Grange, Staplefleld. 

713 n.—W. G. Rogers, Lynwood House, Globe :^ad, Romford. 

Glass 490. —Black Leghorn Hens or Pullets. 

719 I.—Dr. R. Nelson, Norfolk Street, Glossop. 

720 II.—Mrs. Harry Kent, Stanbrldge Grange, Staplefleld. 

721 IIL—W. G. Rogers, Lynwood House, Globe Road, Romford. 

726 B. N.— A. H. Oatchpole, Gate House, Framlingham. 

H. C.—722. 


Glass 498.— Blue Leghorn Hens or Pullets. 

727 L A SpaoiaL—J. W. AND H. Waterhouse, 31, Hope Street, Glossop. 

Glass 498.— Leghorn Cocks or Cockerels, any other colour. 
732 L —^R. Higgs, Gorslwyd, Bettws, Ammanford. 

729 n.—H. Brazier, Ley House, Granborough, Winslow. 

730 HI.—John J. Davies, 8, Maerdy Road, Bettws, Ammanford. 

731 B. N.— Frank E. Debham, The Old Hall, Hilton, Dorby. 
a 0.—784. 

Glass 494.— Leghorn Hens or Pullets, any other colour. 

740 L A 785 HL —H. Brazib% Ley House, Granborough, Winslow. 

787 a*—R. Higgs, Gorslwyd, Bettws, Ammanford. 

Glass 495.— Russian Orloff Cocks or Cockerels. 

748 L ft Spedal. —Mrs. 0. Colbbok, Boyle Hall, West Ardsley, Yorks. 

74ft a—P ark Housb Poultry Farm, Ltd., Barstow, near Horley. 

746 la— John Sutherland, 80, Rosebery Terrace, Wick, Caithness. 

746 a a—M bs. Abthub Shbbsion, Otley Hall, Ipswich. 
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Class 496. —Russian Orloff Hens or Pullets. 

Hi S* Colbbok, Boyle Hall, West Ardsley, Yorks. 

Sutherland, 80, Rosebery Terrace, Wick, Caithness. 

Z?9 Arthur Shbrston. Otiey Hall, Ipswich. 

748 R. N.—J. B. Tucker, Colby Park, Braunton. 

H. 0.—762. 

Class 497. —Gold or Silver Sicilian Buttercup Cocks or Cockerels, 
h COLBBOK, Boyle Hall, West Ardsley, Yorks. 

ZS? Hv N.— Mrs. Arthur Shbrston, Otiey Hall, Ipswich. 

761 HL—Perry a. Ball, Lower Poultry Farm, Dovorldge, Derby. 

H. 0.—768. 0.—767. 

Class 498. —Cold or Silver Sicilian Buttercup Hens or Pullets. 

TT S' Common, The Lodge, Homlngsea, Cambridge. 

ZJ2 5v * N.— Prank E. Dbrham, The Old Hall, Hilton, Derby. 

770 nL—MRS. C. COLBBOK Boyle Hall, West Ardsley. Yorks. 

H.C.--772. a—763. 

Class 499. —Broum Sicilian Buttercup Cocks or Cockerels. 

ZZ9 * Special & 773 R. N.— Major J. A. Morrison, D.8.O., Basildon Park, Readina. 
780 n.— Tom A. Scott and Co., The Trenches, Slough. , i 

778 KL—D. F. Wylib, Rosebrooko, Mlnstcrlcy, Shrewsbury. 

H.C--776. C.—774. 

Class 600. —Brown Sicilian Buttercup Hens or Pullets. 

700 I. & R.N. for Special & 785 n.--T0M A. Scott and Co., The Trenches, Slouch 
/88 m.— Major J. A. Morrison, D.S.O., Basildon Park, Reading. 

701 R. N.— Miss M. E. Shuter, Hayes Court, Middlesex. 

H. C.—783. C.—787. 


Class 601. —Barred Plymouth Rock Cocks. 

702 I. & R. N. for Special A 795 H.—^Dr. E. S. Jackson, Carnforth. 

793 m.— John Taylor, Heath Farm, Tiptrec. 

797 R. N.— Frank Neavb, Lingwood, Norwich. 

H. a—798. C.—700. 

Class 602. —Barred Plymouth Rock Hens. 

799 I. & Special & 803 III.“W. R. Williams, Carnforth. 

804 n. & 800 R. N.— Dr. E. S. Jackson, Carnforth. 

H. 0.-801. C.—802. 

Class 608. —Barred Plymouth Rock Cockerels. 

806 L —Andrew Sodtiierin, 88, Burnley Road, Padihain. 

808 n.—W. R. Williams, Carnforth. 

811 in. —John Williams, Shap. 

814 R. N.— Dr. E. S. Jackson, Carnforth. 

H. C.—810, 815. a—812. 

Class 604. —Barred Plymouth Rock Pullets. 

818 I. —^Dr. E. S. Jackson, Carnfortli. 

826 n. A 817 R. N.— John Pennington, Heswall-on-Dcc, Birkenhead. 

820 m.—J ohn Taylor, Heath Farm, Tlptree. 

H. C.—816, 824. C.—819, 823. 

Class 606. —Buff Plymouth Rock Cocks or CockereU. 

835 I. & R. N. for Special.— Dr. E. S. Jackson, Carnforth. 

833 IL —W. R. Abbey, Croft Farm, Hessay, York. 

831 IIL— Bilsborough and Bland, Conder Green, Lancaster. 

830 R. N.— Evan Stephens, 31, Tymaon Street, Port Talbot. 

H. C.—834. C.—837. 

Class 506. —Buff Plymouth Rock Hens or Pullets. 

841 L St Special. —Dr. E. S. Jackson, Carnforth. 

843 n.— John Taylor, Heath Farm, Tlptree. 

840 nt —W. R. Abbby, Croft Farm, Hessay, York. 

842 R. N.— Bilsborough and Bland, Conder Green, Lancaster. 

H.O.—838. 

Class 507. —Plymouth Rock Cocks or Cockerels, any other colour. 

844 L —Db. E. S. Jackson, Carnforth. 

Class 508. —Plymouth Bock Hens or PuUels, any other colour. 

845 XL—Db. S. B. Jackson, CamforUi. 
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Class 509. —Ancona Cocks or Cockerels. 

846 I.— Henrt Hartley, Seghole Farm, Trawden, Colne. 

847 iL—M rs. Hoyle, Great Briokliill Eectory, Bletchley. 

Class 510. —Ancona Hens or Pullets. 

866 I.—Mrs. E. F. Hurt, South Darley, Matlock. 

853 n. — Mrs. Hoyle, Great Brickhill Rectory, Bletchley. 

851 HL— Whitehead and Jones, Ty Newydd Cottage, Uandegal. 

849 R. N.—James Bodkll, Park End, liopton, Derby. 

H. 0.—852. C.—855, 857. 

Class 511. —Cocks or Cockerels^ any other distinct variety, except Bantams. 

869 I.— Mrs. Thornhill, 26.3, Sheffield Road, Glossop. Modem Game. 

867 n.— William Ramsay, Mulrhouso Cottage, Crosshouse, Kilmarnock. Scotch Grey. 
864 HL— Harry Fox, Richmond Poultry Farm, Matlock. Redcap. 

863 R. N.—R. do O. Peele, Linney, Ludlow. Malay. 

H. C.--858, 861, 862, 865. C.—866. 

Class 512. —Hens or Pullets, any other distinct variety, except Bantams, 

880 I.— Mrs. Jack Edwards, Railway Hotel, Llandllo. Jubilee Indian Game. 

868 n. —Tom H. Furness, Carlton House, Chesterfield. 

872 in. — Mrs. Thornhill, 263, Sheffield Road, Glossop. Modem Game. 

873 R. N.—Harry Fox, Richmond Poultry Farm, Matlock. Redcap. 

H. C.--869, 870, 871, 875, 876, 877, 878, 879. C.—881. 

Class 513. —Utility Poultry. White Wyandotte Cocks or Cockerels. 

887 I.— Park House Poultry Farm, Ltd., Barstow, near Horley. 

885 n. — James Huntly and Son, Hirsel Poultry Farm, Coldstream. 

888 HI.—Richard Rodwell, Walverden Poultry Farm, Nelson. 

886 R. N.— Lt.-Col. (J. M. Tyrrell, D.S.O., Bletsoe, Bedford. 

H. 0.-891. 0.—88.3. 

Class 614.— Utility Poultry. White Wyandotte Hens or Pullets. 

903 I. <fc 896 TT.~ Lt.-Col. G. M. Tyrrell, D.S.O., Bletsoe, Bedford. 

894 HI.— Richard Rodwkll, Walverden Poultry Farm, Nelson. 

911 R. N.— Clophill Poultry Farm, Ltd., Clophill, Ampthill. 

H. C.—898, 902. 0.—906. 

Class 616.— Utility Poultry. While Leghorn Cocks or Cockerels. 

914 I.— Richard Rodwkll, Walverden Poultry Farm, Nelson. 

913 n.— Major J. N. Chawouth-Mustkks, Wiverton Hall, Bingham. 

917 in. —James Huntly and Son, liirsel Poultry Farm, Coldstream. 

916 R. N.—Field-Marshal Sir A. A. Barrett, Ouso Manor Farms, Sharnhrook. 

Class 616. —Utility Poultry. White Leghorn Hens or Pullets. 

031 I.— ^Richard Rodwell, W'alverden Poultry Farm, Nelson. 

922 II.-— Miss M. E. Shuter, Hayes Court, Middlesex. 

932 in. A 924 R. N.— Mrs. Bramwell Davis, Lolworth Poultry Farm, Cambridge. 

H. 0.—925, 935. C.—921, 929. 

Class 617. —Utility Po^iUry. Rhode Island Red Cocks or Cockerels. 

038 I.— Field-Marshall Sir A. A. Barrett, Ouse Manor Farm^, Sharnhrook. 

936 II.—W. R. Abbey, Croft Farm, Hessay, York. 

937 in. — Reginald Barwell, Swavesoy Poultry Farm, Cambridge. 

939 R. N.—W’KST Wight Poultry Farm, Freshwater, Isle of Wight. 

Class 518. —Utility Poultry. Rhode Island Red Hens or Pullets. 

945 I.— Field-Marshall Sir A. A. Barrett, Ouse Manor Farms, Sharnhrook. 

944 n. — Mr. and Mrs. Harold Marshall, Bramshott Manor, Lipliook. 

949 ni.— Major T. Potter, St. Stephen’s Poultry Farm, St. Albans. 

940 R. N.—W. B. Abbey, Croft Farm, Hossay, York. 

H. a—941, 942. 

Class 519. —Utility Poultry. Sussex Cocks or Cockerels, any colour. 
951 L —West Wight Poultry Farm, Freshwater, Isle of Wight. 

960 n.— Lady Anderson, Harrold Priory, Shambrook. 

Class 520. —Utility Poultry. Sussex Hens or Pullets, any colour. 
ai5 L— Mb. and Mrs. Harold Marshall, Bramshott Manor, Liphook. 

967 IL 058 R. N.—LADY ANDERSON, Harrold Priory, Sharnhrook. 

956 m.—W est Wight Poultry Farm, Freshwater, Isle of Wight. 

H.a—954. 
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Olasf 621. —Utility Poultry, Hens or Pullets, any variety, not sitting, 

069 L-~L0B1> Dbwab, Homestall, East Grlnstead. Black Orpington. 

064 n.“~0. Haddon Jones, Lon^eld, Tenbury. Ancona. 

060 in.—^A rthur Kemp, 88, May Street, Derby. Black Leghorn. 

068 R. N.—James IIUNTLY AND Son, Hirsel PoiBtry Farm, Coldstream. Black le^om. 

H. a--962. C.—961. 

Class 522. —Aylesbury Drakes or Ducks, bred prior to 1922. 

068 L 970 IL—Jambs Huntlt and Son, Hlrsel Poultry Farm, Coldstream. 

066 m.—P ark House Poultry Farm, Ltd., Barstow, near Horloy. 

971 B. N.—Miss Emmy Masson, Attlmore Hall, Hatfield. 

H. 0.—966. 

Class 528. —Aylesbury Drakes or Ducks, bred in 1922. 

976 I. & 972 n.— James Huntly and Son, Hlrsol Poultry Farm, Coldstream. 

976 m.—M rs. M. E. Cooke, Lower Bochford, Tenbury. 

Class 524. —Rouen Drakes or Ducks, bred prior to 1922. 

081 L—Tom H. Furness, Carlton House, Chesterfield. 

980 11 —James Huntly and Son, Hlrsel Poultry Farm, Coldstream. 

078 m.—^M rs. M. E. Cooke, Lower llochford, Tenbury. 

979 B. N.— ^Abbot Bros., Thuxton, Norfolk. 

Class 525. —Rouen Drakes or Ducks, bred in 1922. 

982b L «fe 982 a in.—F. W. Myhill, Hethel, Norwich. 

982 n.— Mrs. M. E. Cooke, Lower llochford, Tenbury. 

Class 626. —White Indian Runner Drakes or Ducks, bred prior to 1922. 

992 I. & Special, 995 H. A 998 R. N.— The Hev. John Wilson, The Rectory, Hutton-ln- 
the-Forest, Penrith. 

993 m. —William Walton, Bcllgarth, Newtown, Carlisle. 

H. C.*~986, 986, 989, 997. 

Class 527. —White Indian Runner Drakes, bred in 1922. 

1003 L & Special, 1001 m. A 1006 R. N.— The Rbv. John Wilson, The Rectory, Hut- 
ton-in-the-Forest, Penrith. 

1002 n. —Mrs. M. E. Cooke, Lower Rochford, Tenbury. 

Class 528. —White Indian Runner Dticks, bred in 1922. 

1008 I.—Mrs. M. E. Cooke, Lower Rochford, Tenbury. 

1010 IL and 1007 m.—T he Rev. John Wilson, The Rectory, Hutton-in-the-Forest, 
Penrith. 

Class 629. —Favm Indian Runner Drakes or Ducks, bred prior to 1922. 

1027 L— Old and Peters, Berkeley House, PImpome, Blandford. 

1019 n. ft Special, 1016 HL A 1023 R. N.— The Rev. John Wilson, The Rectory, Hiit- 
ton-ln-the-Forest, Penrith. 

H. 0.—1014, 1026. 

Class 680. —Fawn Indian Runner Drakes or Ducks, bred in 1922. 

1028 L— Miss Annie Pbrcifull, Beach Poultry Farm, Mlnehead. 

1029 n. A 1036 m.—W. WooDMASS, Howard House, Gilsland. 

1031 B. N.—Mrs. M. E. Cooke, Lower Rochford, Tenbury. 

Class 681. —Indian Run7ier Drakes or Ducks, any other colour, bred prior to 1922. 

1039 L ft Special.— James Huntly and Son, Hlrsel Poultry Farm, Coldstream. 

1043 n. A 1044 m.— The Rev. John Wilson, The Rectory, Hutton-ln-the-Forest, Penrith. 
1041 B. N.—A. Mansell, The Shepherd’s Close, Kingston Stert, Thame. 

H. C.—1046. 

Class 682. —Indian Runner Drakes or Duck^any other colour, bred in 1922. 

1061 L, 1049 n., 1060 ML A 1047 R. N.— -THE Rev. JOHN Wilson, The Rectory, Hutton^ln- 
the*Forest, Penrith. 

Class 688. —Drakes or Ducks, any other variety, bred prior to 1922. 

1067 L A 1061 n.'—JAMES Huntly and Son, Hlrsel Poultry Farm, Coldstream. Buff 
Orpingtons. 

1062 I^—Miss EsmB Gilroy, Dallicot, Bridgnorth. Buff Orpington. 

1066 B. N.*—Harold W. Andbbae, Brlokfleids Poultry Farm, Barton, Cambridge Brick- 
field. 

H. C.—1063,1066,1060. 
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Clan 684 .—Drakes or Ducks, any other variety, bred in 1922. 

1064 L & 1067 nL—J ames Huhtlt and Son, Hinel Potiltry Farm, Cloldstream. Buff 
Orolnstong. 

1065 n.—w. H. Mitchell, Elmdene, Kenilworth. Bnfl Orpington. 

1066 B. N.—^Miss EsmE Oilroy, Balllcot, Bridgnorth. Buff Orpington. 

H. a—1068. 

Class 585 .—Embden Ganders or Geese. 

1068 L— ^Abbot Bros., Thuxton, Norfolk. 

1060 n.—J. D. Beak, Malden Bradley, Bath. 

1070 nL-^FRANR Neaye, Lingwood, Norwich. 

Class 586 .—Toulouse Ganders or Geese. 

1071 L— ^Abbot Bros., Thuxton, Norfolk. 

1072 XL— Harold Corrib, Heath House Farm, Lowfleld Heath. 

1078 ni.— Mrs. Harry Kent, Stanbridge Grange, StapleOeld. 

Class 589. —Turkey Cocks, any other variety than Whited 

1078 L—H. J. Gattbll, Ghundi Farm, Bickonhill, Hampton-ln-Arden. 

1079 n.—^A bbot Bros., Thuxton, Norfolk. 

1086 in.~THOMAS Abbot, Fomcett, Norwich. 

1083 R. N.—Hedlby Morgan, Great Goblons, Hertford. 

H. 0.—1082. 

Class 540. —Turkey Hem, any other variety than White.^ 

1088 L—H. J. Gattell, Church Farm, Bickeuhill, Hampton-in*Arden. 

1090 n. — Abbot Bros., Thuxton, Norfolk. 

1091 in. — Alexander Shbwan, South Percy Horner, Fraserburgh. 

H. 0.-1089, 1093, 1093A. 

Class 541. —Sebright Bantam Cocks or Cockerels. 

1094 L—C. I. Yoitnq, 8, Palmer Street, Frome. 

1006 n.—J. G. Preston, Bay House, Ellel, Lancaster. 

1095 in.—^TOM Kemp, Jun., Gogahall Hall, Northwlch. 

Class 542. —Sebright Bantam Hens or Pullets. 

1104 I.—J. C. Preston, Bay House, EUel^Lancastor. 

1102 n.—C. I. Young, 8, Palmer Street, Frome. 

1099 in. —Miss Betty Bennett, Ridgeway Farm, Frome. 

1101 R. N.—^Tom Kemp, Jun. Cogshall Hall, Northwlch. 

H. C.—1103. 

Class 548. —Wyandotte Bantam Cocks or Cockerels. 

1109 L— Lord Dewar, Homestall, East Grinstead. 

1105 II.— Frank Smith, West End Villa, Plnxton, Nottingham. 

1110 m. —Isaac Murfin, Nuttalls Park, Ripley, Derby. 

1108 R. N.—A. Raven, Bramcoto, Attleborough, Nuneaton. 

H. 0.—1113. C,—1107. 

Class 544. —Wyandotte Bantam Hens or Pullets. 

1115 L—^ISAAO Murfin, Nuttalls Park, Ripley, Derby. 

1118 n.— Lord Dewar, Homestall, East Grinstead. 

1116 ni.—C ater and Booth, Leabrooks, Alfreton. 

1122 R. N.— George Jones, Glon-y-mor, Windsor Esplanade Docks, Cardiff. 

H. 0.—1121. 0.—1123. 

Class 545. —Scotch Grey Bantam Cocks or Cockerels. 

1125 I. A 1124 n.~JAMES MoCrae, 13, Thomson Street, Kllmamook. 

Class 546. —Scotch Grey Bantam Herts or Pullets. 

1127 L & 1129 n.— James MoGrab, 13, Thomson Street, Kllmamook. 

1126 m. A 1128 R. N.— Capt. E. H. Morgan, Ingleslde, Talbot Road, Wembley. 

Class 647 .—Frizzle Bantam Cocks or Cockerels. 

1188 L A 1186 m.— Allen Hobson, Edge Hill, Penistone. 

1181 n.—M ajor G. T. Williams, Tredrea, Perranwell Station. 

1180 B. H.--SIR Claud Alexander, Bt., Faygate Wood, Faygate. 

^ H. a—1184. 0.—1132. 


^ The blrda entered In dasses 687 and 688~-White Turkeys—were all absentees. 
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Class 548 .—Frizzle Bantam Hens or Pullets. 

1188 L A 1143 in. —Major 6. T. Williams, Trediea, Perranwell Station. 
1141 n.—A llen Hobson, Edge Hill, PcnMone. 

1189 R. N.—Sir Claud Alexander, Bt., Faygate Wood, Paygate. 


Class 649. —Old English Game Bantam Cocks or Cockerels. 

1161 L—Sidney Newton, 10, Blansfleld Boad, Mansfield Woodhouse. 

1147 n. — A., R. Cunlippe-Owen, Excelsior Poultry Farm, Loughborough. 

1140 ni. & 1150 R, N.—MISS C. E. Baties, Mapleton, Edenbridge. 

H. C.—1149. 0.-1148. 

Class 550. —Old English Game Bantam Hens or Pullets. 

1150 I.—Br. J. Perry Walker, Tynehouse, St. Paul’s Road, Peterborough. 

Ii.u4 n.—S. H. Gregory, The Jumble Farm, Glossop. 

1101 nL—W. H. Price, Higher Bibbington, Bove Holes, Stockport. 

1160 R. N.— A . R. CuNLiPPE-OWEN, Excelsior Poultry Farm, Loughborough, 
a 0.—1160. 0.—1167. 

Class 551. —Indian Game Bantam Cocks or Cockerels. 

1108 L—^A. H. Brownson, The Qorsc Farm, Nuneaton. 

1100 IL— Lord Bewar, Homcstall, East Grinstoad. 

1105 in. —W. R. Beer, Fill Farm, Barnstaple. 

Class 652. —Indian Game Bantam Hens or Pullets. 

1109 L—P. W. Symons, Whitson Farm, Lewdown. 

1173 n. A 1170 R. N.—A. H. Brownson, The Gorse Farm, Nuneaton. 

1172 in. —^W. R. Beer, Fill Farm, Barnstaple. 

Class 555. —Black or White Rose Comb Bantam Cocks or Cockerels. 
1175 L—J. E. Fawoett, Abinger Common, Borldng. 

Class 666 .—Black or White Rose Comb Bantam Hens or Pullets. 
1170 L—Cater and Booth, Leabrooks, Alfreton. 

Class 557. —Barbu dAnvers Bantam Cocks or Cockerels. 

1180 L— Mrs. E. F. Hurt, South Barley, Matlock. 

1179 n. A 1181 R. N.— Kenneth Ward, Tweed Villa, Haxby, York. 

1178 m.—W. Grindey, Green Lane, Clifton, Ashbourne. 

H. 0.—1177. 

Class 568.— Barbu d'Anvers Bantam Hens or Pullets. 

1184 I.—Richard Terkot, Burchetts Green Cottage, Maidenhead. 

1180 n. —Mrs. E. F. Hurt, South Barley, Matlock. 

1182 ni.—M iss M. Webb, 20, Moorland Road, Leeds. 

1188 R. N.—Kenneth Ward, Tweed Villa, Haxby, York. 

H. 0.—1185. C.—1187. 

Class 559. —Cochin or Pekin Bantam Cocks or Cockerels. 

1188 L—Lord Bewar, Homestall, East Grinstead. 

1189 n. —^iJ'RANK E. Rice, Arbury Nurseries. Cambridge. 

1100 m.—^F rank Smith, West End Vilia, Pinzton, NotUn^m. 

Class 561. —Japanese Bantam Cocks or Cockerels. 

1193 L—Alfred E. W. Barby, Adoote, Shrewsbu^. 

1104 n. A 1101 R. N.—Major G. T. Williams, Treadrea, Perranwell Station. 

1102 in. —^Mrs. A. M. Moreton, Shobnall Grange, Burton-on-Trent. 

Class 562. —Japanese Bantam Hens or Pullets. 

1199 1 A 1107 n. —^Major O. T. Williams, Tredrea, Perranwell Station. 

1108 m.—^A lfred B. W Barby, Adcote, Shrewsbury. 

1100 R. H.—^Matthew Bell, Agra House, Haxby, York. 

H. 0.—1106. 

Class 668. —Bantam Cocks or Cockerels, any other variety. 

1200 L—^W. H. Jackson, 167, Waterloo Street, Burton-on-Trent. 

Class 664. —Bantam Hens or Pullets, any other variety. 

1202 L—R. SCOTT Miller, aydeneuk, IJddingston, Glasgow. 

1204 n.—M ajor G. T. Williams, Tredrea, Perranwell Station. 

1203 in. —^W. H. Jackson, 167, Waterloo Street, Burton-on-Trent. 


O 
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RABBITS. 

Special Prizes were given In the Babbit Classes by the following Clubs:—National Flemish 
Giant Babbit, National English Babbit, Universal Angora Babbit, Tan Babbit, and 
National Polish Babbit. 


Belgian Hares. i 

Class 565.— Belgian Hare Adult Bucks, 

2 I. (20«.)—F. W. Paiob, Bostrevor, Histon, Cambridge. 

4 IL (16*.)—John Olivband, Third House Farm, Woodhorn, Ashington. 

9 nL (10s.)—J. Watbbs, Tredwoll Farm, Biokley. 

5 IV. (6s.)-~Bobbton Bournb, 173, Broadway, Southend. 

I B. WttKiNSON AND BUNTING, 17, Hastings Street, Derby. 

Class 666.— Belgian Hare Adult Does, 

10 I (20«. & Champion.')—J. Baraowanath, 88, Alcestor Boad, Moseley, Birmingham. 

10 n. (16«.)—T. S. Ward, 21, South Parade, Spalding. 

II in. (10«.)—Wilkinson and Bunting, 17, Hastings Street, Derby. 

18 IV. (6*.)—J. Waters, Tredwell Farm, Biokley. 

H. 0.—14. 0.—17. 

Class 867.— Belgian Hare Bucks, under 6 months. 

24 L (20s.)—J. Waters, Tredwell Farm, Blckley. 

19 n. (16«.)— Wilkinson and Bunting, 17, Hastings Street, Derby. 

20 IV. (6«.)—B. Bowland, 160, High Street, Hampton Hill. 

Class 668.— Belgian Hare Does, under C months, 

29 L (20«. & R. N. for Champion *) <Ss 25 m. (10s.)—W ilkinson and Bunting, 17, Hastings 
Street, Derby. 

28 n. (15«.)—G. F. Lamb, 4, Cromwell Terrace, Huntingdon. 

80 IV. (0«.)—J. Waters, Tredwell Farm, Biokley. 

Class 669.— Belgian Hare Bucks, under 4 months, 

87 t (80s.>—J. Waters, Tredwell Farm, Biokley. 

82 n. (16s.)—F. W. Paige, Bostrevor, Histon, Cambridge. 

34 in. (10s.)— Dogobtt and Andrews, School Hill, Histon, Cambridge. 

81 IV. (6«.>~A. J. Langran, Pages Close, Histon, Cambridge. 

Class 670.— Belgian Hare Does, under 4 months, 

41 I. (20«.)—^ONES AND Son, 20, Hartley Street, Boston. 

43 (16s.)—J. Waters, Tredwell Farm, Biokley. 

40 in. (10«.)—F. W. Paige, Bostrevor, Histon, Cambridge. 

88 IV. (6s.)-—D ogobtt and Andrews, School Hill, Histon, Cambridge. 

42 B. N.—G. F. Lamb, 4, Cromwell Terrace, Huntingdon. 


Flemish Giants.^ 


Class 671. —Flemish Giant Adult Bucks, 

44 I. (10s. ft B. N. for Special) ft 46 a (16s.)—0. Wren, 30, Flemish Villas, Hampton Wiok. 

46 nx (10s.)— Thomas Mawdslet, Market Hall, Southport. 

Class 672. —Flemish Giant Adult Does, 

47 L (20s. ft SpeolaL)—T. W. Smith, 162, Acre Lane, Brixton, London, S.W. 

68 n. (16s.)—0. Wren, 30, ilemlsb Villas, Hampton Wick. 

61 m. (10s.)— ^Thomas mawdslet. Market Hall, South^rt. 

62 IV. (6s.>^. Harling Jones, The School, Fazoley, Tamworth. 

Class 678. —Flemish Giant Bucks or Does, under 6 months. 

60 I. (20s. ft Special), ft 66 HL (10s.)—C. Wren, 30, Flemish ViUas, Hampton Wick. 

69 n. (16s.)—JosBPH COLGBOVB, Winslow. 

64 IV. (5s.)— ^Frbdbriok Grbvett, The Pines, Slindon Common, Arundel. 

68 B. N.—J. Haruno Jones, The School, Fazeley, Tamworth. 

H. 0.—67. 

^ The Fourth Prizes in these Classes weie given by the National Belgian Hare Club. 

' Vhe Kewbeiry Challenge Trophy given by the National Belgian Hare Club for the best 
Belgian Hare in Classes 565-570. 

' The Fourth Prizes in these Glasses were given by the National Flemish Giant Babbit Club. 
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C188B 574. Flemish Giant Bucks or Does, under 4 months* 

S« ^ Special) & 65 n. (16«.)—C. Wren, 80, Flemish Villas, Hampton Wiok. 

62 HI. (10«.)-rT. W. Smith, 152, Acre Lane. Brlxton, London, S.W. 

61 IV. (6s.)— -Frederick Grevbtt, The Pines, Slindon Common, Aximdel. 

64 B. H.—Thomas Maudsley, Market Hall, Southport. 


English. 

Class 676.— English Black or Blue Adult Bucks or Does. 

70 I. (20s. & R.H. lor SpedaL)— John Sherborne, 40, Redlands Road, Reading. 

66 n. (16 ».)—William F. E. 8. Stephens, 17, Biers Road, Ealing. 

68 m. (10s.) <& 71 R. N.— Oeorqb A. Drake, W'estem Rabbitries, Braunton. 

Class 578.— English Adult Bucks or Does, any other colour. 

74 L (20«. & SpedaL) —Jones and Son, 20, Hartley Street, Boston. 

72 n. (16«.>— Percy Ashley, 57, Blackburn Road, Bolton. 

75 HI. (10«.)—George A. Drake, Western Rabbitries, Braunton. 

73 R. N.—Henry Deitz, 110, Mllbum Road, Ashlngton. 

Class 677. —English Black or Blue Bucks or Does, under 5 months. 

78 I. (20/r. & R. N. for Spedal) 81 R. N.—^J. Johnson, Shadforth, Durham. 

79 n. (16«.)— Johnson and Bellamy, 221, Freeman Street, Grimsby. 

Class 578. —English Bucks or Does, any other colour, under 5 months. 

85 I. (209. & Spedal) —Johnson and Bellamy, 221, Freeman Street, Grimsby. 

84 n. (169 .)—Jones and Son, 20, Hartley Street, Boston. 

87 HL (10«.)—H. J. Cox and Son, 37, Portland Street, Boston. 

83 R. N.—Henry Deitz, 110, MUburn Road, Ashlngton. 


Dutch.^ 


Class 679. — Dutch Black or Blue Adult Bucks or Does. 

93 L (209.)— Cook and Berry, 1, Egerton Road, Bishopston, Bristol. 

95 n, (169.)— J. W. Handpord, 60, Thornton Lodge Road, Huddersfield. 

100 in. (129. 8d.)—J. Bullivant, Homer Lofts, Lavenham. 

103 IV. (79. Od.)— Thompson and Spurgeon, 76, Whltofield Terrace, Heaton, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

98 R, N.—G. Preston, Cirencester. 

H. 0.—102, 102A. C.— 97. 

Class 680. —Dtitch Adult Bucks or Does, any other colour. 

108 I. (209.)—John Grioe, 24, Brynn Street, St. Helens. 

109 n. (169.)—J. A. Elsom, 46, Cowgate, Peterborougli. 

no HL (129. Od.)— Harry Tarbox, Dunchuroh Road, Rugby. 

114 IV. (79. Od.)— Frank Record, 72, Barlow Street, Derby. 

Ill R. 5.— Sdthbrley Bros., Whitehall Buildings, Tredegar. 

H. C.—106. C.—115. 

Class 681. —Dutch Black or Blue Bucks or Does, under 4 months. 

181 L (209.) —Thompson Bros., 34, Sidney Street, Lincoln. 

117 EL (169.)—Cook and Berry, 1, Egerton Road, Bishopston, Bristol. 

121 HL (1^. 0d.>—J. W. Handford, 60, Thornton Lodge Road. Huddersfield. 

128 IV. (79. 8d.)—G. Preston, Cirencester. 

129 R. N.—C. A. Pegg, 44, Park Road, Coalville. 

■ H.O.—119. 

Class 682. —Dutch Bucks or Does, any other colour, under 4 months. 

146 L (209.)—^Eady Bros., Windsor Street, Burbage, Hinckley. 

183 n. (168.)—W. H. Jackson, 167, Waterloo Street, Burton-on-Trent. 

136 in. (129. 6d.)— John Oriob, 24, Brynn Street, St. Helens. 

142 IV. (79. 6d.>-~MiS8 Enid Mynors, Station Street, Ashbourne. 

182 R N.—Cook and Bhbry, 1, Egerton Road, Bishopston, Bristol, 
a 0.—141. 


^ 29. 6d. towards each Third Prize, and the whole of each Fourth Prize were given by the 
United Kingdom Dutch Rabbit Club. 
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Angoras. 

Glass 588. — White. Angora AduU Bucks or Does. 

151 L (20«. ft Special) & 156 B. N.—James Holden, 41, Bedford Street, Darwen. 

155 n. (16«. ft & N. for SpedaL)— J. W. Dale, 15, Brif^t Street, West Hartlepool. 

164 nL 7l0«.)— Mbs. Baymond Beadb, The Manor House, Stutton, Ipswich, 
a 0.—149. 

Glass 584. —White Angora Bucks or Does, under 4 months, 

162 L (80«.)—T. A. Forster, 6, Mount View West, Byton-on-Tyne. 

158 a (16«.)—J. W. HUTCHINSON, 117, Stone Street, Nowoastle-on-Tyne. 

167 m. (10s.)— Arthur Wright, ullesthorpe, Lutterworth. 

163 B. Pf. —J. Fletcher, 10, Aubrey Street, Boohdale. 

a 0.—160. C.--159. 

Glass 585. —Angora Adult Bucks or Does, any other colour, 

165 L (20«. ft Special) —^Arthur Wright, Ullesthorpe, Lutterworth. 

Glass 586. —Angora Bucks or Does, any other colour, under 4 months, 

168 L (20#.)—Arthur Wright, Ullesthorpe, Lutterworth. 

170 a (16 «.)—^Mrs. Baymond Beade, The Manor House, Stutton, Ipswich. 


Beverens.^ 

Glass 587. —Blue Beveren Bucks, bred in 1922. 

177 I (20«.), 171 HL (10«.) & 188 IV. (6s.)— Mrs. Alice Chavasse, 50, High Street, Sutton 
Coldfield. 

193 a (16«.) —Mrs. Kbr, Hoathgate, Bucklebury, Beading. 

190 V. r^.)—O bokgb a. Fountain, Summer Hill, Fakenham. 

174 a N.—(JooDCHiLD Bros., Hepworth Hall, Halstead, 
a 0.—183. C.—184,197. 

Glass 588. —Blue Beveren Does, bred in 1922. 

199 L (20«.) ft 203 V. (49.)— MRS. ALICE CHAVASSE, 50, High Street, Sutton Coldfield. 

213 a (16«.) —J. G. Thompson, Post Office, Esh, Durham. 

212 HL (109.)— George A. Fountain, Summer Hill, Fakenham. 

215 IV. (6.)—^. Shooter, 7, Primrose Terrace, Newton, Alfreton. 

214 B. N. —W. D. Mewburn, Ovorley, Daglingworth, Cirencester, 

a 0.-216. C.—198, 202, 210, 211, 223. 

Glass 589. — White Beveren-Bucks, bred in 1922. 

227 I (209.)—Mrs. H. M. Boderick, 17, Trumplngton Street, Cambridge. 

225 a (159.)— A, Johnson, Bosemount, Bobling, Sittlngboume. 

226 m. (109 .)—Arthur Downs, Larkmans Lane, Earlham, Norwich. 

228 IV. (89.)—C. W. Saybb, 63, Westgate Street, Ipswich. 

Glass 590. —White Beveren Does, bred in 1922. 

231 L (209.)—0. W. Sayer, 63, Westgate Street, Ipswich. 

232 a (169.) ft 230 IV. (6#.) — ^A. Johnson, Bosemount, Bobling, Sittlngboume. 

233 la (109 .)—Gbobqb a. Fountain, Summer Hill, Fakenham. 

229 V. (49.)—W. A. Upchurch, Fairfield, Pirton, Hitchin. 


Havanas.^ 

Glass 591.— Havana Bucks, bred in 1922. 

235 L (209.)—Miss A. M. Moylan, Mill House, High Halden, Ashford, Kent. 

240 a (159.)— Mrs. Alice Chavasse, 56, High Street, Sutton Coldfield. 

239 nt, (109.)—H. B. Prbstob, 51, York Boad, Newbury. 

243 IV. (69.)— John Drummond, Megginch Castle, Errol, N.B. 

Glass 592.— Havana Does, bred in 1922. 

249 I. (209.)—H. B. Prestob, 51, York Boad, Newbury. 

255 a (169.), 251 HL (109.) ft 245 V. (49.)—MRS. L. A. Smith, 130, Cricklado Street, 
Cirencester. 

254 IV. (69.)—E. C. Bichardson, Ecclesboume, West Byfleet. 

248 a H.—Miss Lb Boy Lewis, Westbury House, Petersfleld. 

♦ a 0.-253. c. 244, 252. 


‘ The Fourth and Fifth Prizes were given by the Beveren Club, 
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Chinchillas.^ 

Class 598.— Chinchilla Bucks, bred in 1922. 

264 L (^.)—W. E. Parry, Merton Abbey, Bootle, Liverpool. 

261 n. (15«.)— ^Arthur Wright, Ulleethorpe, Lutterworth. 

260 |D^ (10*.)—C. J. Davibs, Culverlands, lindfleld, Haywards Heath. 

266 IV. (8#.)—Miss Nbllib Handpord, 60, Thornton Lodge Hoad, Huddersfield. 

271 V. («.)—Mrs. G. M. Soames, Long Buckby Wharf, Hugby. 

Class 694.— Chinchilla Does, bred in 1922. 

282 L (29*.) —David W. Irving, 11, Chambres Hoad, Southport. 

286 n. (16#.)—C. L. Kay, 60, Northumberland Avenue, Qosforth. 

276 m. (10«.) —Capt. W. Brumwell, The White House, Campsea Ashe, Wickham Market. 
278 IV. (e«.)— 'George J. Buller, 37, Bunyan Road, Hltchin. 

281 V. (4«.)— John Drummond, Megginch Castle, Errol, N.B. 

287 B, N.— James Holden, 41, Radford Street, Darwon. 


Argents de Champagne.^ 

Class 596 .—Argenti de Champagne Bucks, bred in 1922. 

202 L (20«.) 288 H. (15«.)— Mrs. Alice Chavassb, 66, High Street, Sutton Coldfield. 

280 m. (10#.)—W. E. Harpur Mitchell, Balia Mena, Lescumack, Penzance. 

200 IV. (8«.)-—Mrs. T. R. Coombes, Cathedral School, Uaudafi. 

201 V. (4#.)— Mrs. Ker, Heathgato, Bucklebury, Reading. 

Class 696 .—Argente de Champagne Does, bred in 1922. 

204 I. (20#.)— Mrs. Ker, Heathgato, Bucklebury, Reading. 

203 n. (16 #.)—Mrs. Alice Chavassb, 56, High Street, Sutton Coldfield. 


Silvers. 2 

Class 697. —Silver Qrey Adult Bucks or Does, 

301 L (20#.)— ^Fred Barlow, 85, Chaffinch Road, Beckenham. 

307 n. (15#.) <fe 300 IV. (6#.)—Cook and Oughtred, Springfield, West Hartlepool. 

303 nL (10«.>— Walter Gell, 12, Florence Street, Lincoln. 

304 B. N.—A. G. Green, 40, Heath Road, Wadsley Bridge, Sheffield. 

H. C.—207. 0.—306. 

Class 698. —Silver Qrey Bucks or Does, under 5 months. 

315 I. (20#.)—Cook and Oughtred, Springfield, West Hartlepool. 

313 n. (16 «.)—Fred Barlow, 85, Chaffinch Road, Beckenham. 

316 nL (10#.)—^A. G. Green, 40, Heath Road, Wadsley Bridge, Sheffield. 

312 IV. (6«.) —^F. W. Western, Holme Grove, Biggleswade. 

310 B. N.— Henry Thompson, 24, Cross Street, Spalding. 

H. C.—314. 

Class h9^.-^Silver Faum Adult Bucks or Does. 

321 L (20#.)—E. W. Easton, 35, Caldecote Street, Rugbv. 

326 EL (16#.)—J. W. Brown, 8, Graham Terrace, New Shildon. 

322 IV. (6«.)—^F. W. Western, Holme Grove, Biggleswade. 

320 B. N.—^Alp Rose, Llndum Rabbltry, Brigg. 

H. 0.—323. 

Class 600. —Silver Faum Bucks or Does, under 5 months. 

881 L (20#.)—J. W. Brown, 8, Graham Terrace, New Shildon. 

327 n. (16#.)—B. W. Easton, 35, Caldecote Street, Rugby. 

329 nL (10«.)—^F. W. Western, Holme Grove, Biggleswade. 

330 IV. (6#.) 332 B. N.—Alf Rose, Lindum Babbitry, Brigg. 

H. C.—328. C.~326. 

Class 601. —Silver Broum Adult Bucks or Does. 

386 L (20#.)—H. J. Hancox, Old School, Rhos, Pontardawe. 

336 n. (15#.)—H. Fowkes, 60, Melbourne Street, Bedford. 

888 m. (10#.)— Walker and Owen, 60, Regent Street, Weston-super-Mare. 

384 IV. (5#.)— Mrs. a. G. Boxall, Melcombe, Eastwood Road, Bramley, Guildford. 

Class 602. —Silver Broum Bucks or Does, under 6 months, 

337 L (20#.)—H. J. Hancox, Old School, Rhos, Pontardawe. 


‘ The Fourth and Fifth Prizes were given by the Beveren Club. 

• The Fourth Frizes were given by the National Silver Babbit Club. 
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Lops. 

Class 608.— Lop Bucks or Does, any age, 

842 L (20».)—G. A. WALKER, Eoslne House, Coleorton, Leloester. 

889 n. (15 «.)—^Frbd Giles, 66, Hurst Street, Oxford. 

348 m. J10 «.)—Tarbox and Noon, Dunchurch Road, Eugby. 

341 B. N.— Thompson and Spurobon, 75, Whitefleld Terrace, Heaton, Neweastle-on-Tyne. 

Tans. 

Class 604.— Tan Adult Bucks or Does, 

844 L (20». & Special.)— Samttel Allwood, 06, Crewe Street, Derby. 

848 m. (10«.)-->W. J. Guilds, 299, Mill Road, Romsey Town, Cambridge. 

846 R. N.—H. BiNNS, 66, High Street, Ramsey, 
a C.—347. 

Class 605.— Tan Bucks or Does, under 5 months, 

850 L (20«. & R. N. lor SpeciaL)— F. G. Woodgatb, 87, Strover Road, Gillingham, Kent. 

840 a (15 «.)—Jambs W. Bell, 6, Moor View, Thomley, Wheatley Hill. 

862 m. JlOf.)—W. J. Childs, 299, Mill Road, Romsey Town, Cambridge. 

354 a N.—^Mrs. H. Hill, 356, Main Road, Damall, Sheffield, 
a 0.—351. 0.—353. 


PoUsh. 

Class 606 .—Polish Bucks or Does, under 6 months. 

356 L (20«. & Special), 357 IV. (5s.') A 362 a N.-—Dr. Wadoh, Gllndyne, Prenton HUl, 
Birkenhead. 

361 a (15«. & a N. lor Special)—J. Meynell, 48, North Road, Darlington. 

866 HL (10«.)—H. Danger, Church Street, Leatherhead. 
a 0.-360. C.—369. 


FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 

Butter. 

Class 607.— Two Pounds of Fresh BxUter, without any salt, made up in plain 
pounds, from the milk of Channel Island, Devon or South Devon Cattle 
and their crosses, 

8 I. (£4.)—Mrs. Hbywood, The Barton, Loxbeare, Tiverton. 

11 n. (£^)—J. PiERPONT Morgan, Wall Hall, Aldenbam, Watford. 

6 in. (81.)—W. C. Dunkerlby, Bowdon View Farm, Mere, Knutsford. 

14 a N. —Mrs. John Way, West Bridge, Bishopsnympton, South Moiton. 
a 0.—3, 7. 0.—1. 

Class 608.— Two Pounds of Fresh Butter, without any salt, made up in plain 
pounds, from the milk of cattle of any breed or cross other than those mentioned 
in Glass 607. 

25 I. (84.)—Mrs. M. Oxbnham, Bumtown, Tavistock. 

16 a (88 .)—Mrs. a. S. Bowbrinq, Kingston Pastures, Arrington, Royston. 

20 DZ. J81.)—Tresham Gilbey, Whitehall, Bishops Stortford. 

26 a N.—^Miss S. H. Robinson. Red House Farm, liverton, Loftus. 

a 0.—27. 0.-17. 

Class 609. — Two Pounds of Fresh Butter, slightly salted, made up in plain pounds 
from the milk of Channel Island, Devon, or South Devon Cattle and their 
crosses, 

40 I. PiERPONT Morgan, Wall Hall, Aldenham, Watford. 

86 a (82 .)—Mrs. Hbywood, The Barton, Loxbeare, Tiverton. 

36 m. (81 .)—Mrs. J. H. Hearn, Sydenham Damarel, Tavistock. 

48 a a—M rs. John Way, West Bridge, Bishopsnympton, South Moiton. 

^ a 0.—38, 84. 


' Given by the National Polish Rabbit Club. 
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OUuM 610 .—Two Pour^ of Fresh Butter, slighUy sotted, made up in plain 
pounds, from the milk of cattle of any breed or cross other than those mentumed 
in Class 609. 

60 L (04.) —Mbs. M. Oxbnham, Bmntown, TavUtook. 

4S U (OS.)— Mbs. A. M. Gookb, The Lawns, Little Downhanii Bly. 

62 nL (01.)— Tbbshaic Oilbbt, 'Whitehall, Bishops Stortford. 

H. 0.—67. 0.-49. 

Class 611. —Three Pounds of Fresh Butter, slightly sotted, made up in pounds 
in the most attractive marketable designs, 

70 L (04.) —^Mbs. Johk Wat, West Bridge, Bishonsnympton, South Molton. 

67 IL (08.)— J. PnoRPONT Mobqan, Wall Hall, Aldenham, Watford. 

00 nLJOl.)— Miss S. H. Bobinson, Bed House Farm, Liverton, Loftus. 

63iB. If.—L aitrbnob Gubrib, Minley Manor, Famborough. 

H. 0.—02. 04. 

Class 612. —Three Pounds of Fresh Butter, slightly salted, made up in pounds, 
and packed in non-returnable boxes for transmission by rail or parcel post, 

76 L (£4.)—^Miss 8. H. Bobinson, Bed House Farm, Liverton, Loftus. 

70 JL (£2.)—Mrs. John Way, West Bridge, BIshopsnympton, South Molton. 

71 m. (21 .)—Thb Eqointon Dairy Go., Ltd., E^nton Junction, Derby. 

78 B. N.—^Miss M. E. Gordon, 61a, Ashby Boad, Loughborough. 


Cheese. 


Made in 1922. 

Glass 613.— Two Cheshire Cheeses (Coloured), not less than 40 lb, each, 

80 L (06.)—G. E. Biohards, Sandfonl Hall, Oswestry. 

77 n. (23.)—H. Edwards and Son, Ltd., The Creameries, Market Drayton. 

78 HI. (22.)—W. H. Hobson, Woodley Hall, Faddiley, Nantwloh. 

79 B. N.— Charles E. Parton, Houghton Hall Farm, Tan)orley. 

Class 614.— Two Cheshire Cheeses (Vncoloured), not less than 40 lb, each, 
83 L (25.)—G. E. Biohards, Sandford Hall, Oswestry. 

82 IL (23.)— Charles E. Parton, Houghton Hall Farm, Tarporley. 

81 m. (22.)—W. H. Hobson, Woodley Hall, Faddiley, Nantwich. 

Class 616. —Ttoo Cheddar Cheeses, not less than 60 Jh, each. 

86 L (26.)—P. H. Francis, Millers Farm, Upton Noble, Bruton. 

89 n. (28.)—W. F. Turner, Homo Farm, Capel 8t. Andrew, Woodbridge. 

88 HL (22.)—M. M. Tabor, Barrow Farm, North Barrow, Sparkford. 

87 B. H.— ^A. Stonb and Son, Hurlingpot, Doulting, Shepton Mallet. 


Class 616. —Two Cheddar Truckles. 


96 L (24.) _ Mrs. Millard, Cullum End Farm, Leckhampton, Cheltenham. 

91 H. (28.) — ^Alfred Banwell, Lewis Drove, Godney, Wells. 

97 in. (21.) —A. Stonb and Son, Hurlingpot, Doulting, Shepton Mallet. 

94 B. H.—Mrs. Evans, Crickleazo House, Chard. 


Class 617. —Two Staffordshire or Derbyshire Cheeses. 

100 L (24.)— Longford Farms, Ltd., Longford, Derby. 

Class 618. —Two Leicestershire Cheeses. 

101 L (24.) — Anquan Institute of Aqrioultueb, Chelmsford. 


Class 619. —Two Stilton Cheeses. 


106 L (24.)— ^Tuxfobd and Nbphbws, Thorpe End Dairy, Melton Mowbray. 

106 IL (22.) — Frbd Wbbstbr, Shoby Priory, Melton Mowbray. 

107 in. (21.)— Tab Missbs M. F. and J. Webster, The Dairy, Saxelbye, Molton Mowbray. 
103 B. N.— John O’Gaunt Creamery Co., Ltd., Melton Mowbray. 


Class 620. —Two Wensleydale Cheeses (Stilton shape). 

Ill 1. (24.)— Alfred Bowntreb, The Dairy, Coverham, Mlddleham. 

109 n. (22.)—Miss Baohel Jambs, Uancayo, near Usk. 

110 HL (21.)— ^Mrs. Plews, Low Green Farm, Bomaldktrk, Darlington. 
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Olasfl 621. —Two Caerphilly Cheeses. 

118 L (£4.)—MISS OiUAN Edwards, Gefn Poeth Farm, Lanvedw, Cardiff. 

114 IL (£8.)—^Miss Baohbl Jambs, Llanoi^o, near Usk. 

116 m. J[£l.) —David Thomas, Tsmewydd Farm, Coity, Bridgend. 

116 R,' N.—Wbst 07 Enoland Crbameby, HIghbridge. 

Olasi 622. —Ttoo small Cheeses, not exceeding 6 Ih, each, of Cheddar or Cheshire 

character. 

128 L (£8.)— Mrs. Millard, Gullnm End Farm, Leckhampton, Cheltenham. 

117 IL (£2.)—^Mrs. a. Blatohford, Ashleigh Farm, Lifton. 

120 in. j£i.)—^M rs. B. M. Evans, Welshes Farm, Clatworthy, Wivellscombe. 

121 B. N.— Mrs. Evans, Crickleaze House, Chard. 

Class 628.— Tv)o Small Cheeses, not exceeding 6 Ih. each, of StiUon or Wensleydale 

charcuiter. 

128 I. (£8.)—^Thb Misses M. F. and J. Webster, The Dairy, Saxelbye, Melton Mowbray. 

124 IL (£8.)—Miss Elsie G. Cook, Heath House, Tetsworth. 

125 IILJ£i.)— Miss Kaohbl James, Llancayo, near Usk. 

127 B. H.—^Alfred Bowntree, The Dairy, Coverham, Mlddloham. 

Class 624. —Two Soft Cheeses, made from Whole MUk. 

182 L (£8.) — East Anquan Institutb of agriculture, Chelmsford. 

185 n. (£8.)— Miss Annib Prichard, The Dairy, Welbeck, Worksop. 

180 m. (£1 .)—^Miss Elsie G. Cook, Heath House, Tetsworth. 

181 B. E.—C. Dampibr Whetham, Hilfleld, Evershot. 

Class 625. —Ttvo Soft Cheeses, made from Cream, without the addition of Rennet. 

142 1. (£3.)—Miss M. E. Gordon, 51a, Ashby Eoad, Loughborough. 

141 IL {£^)—^Mrs. J. T. Garbutt, Street Farm, Loftus. 

143 m. j£l.) —W. 11. Greenshields, Westhaye, Hawkchurch, Axminster. 

147 B. N.— Alfred Bowntree, The Dairy, Coverham, Middleham. 

H. 0.—136. 0.—137. 

Cider. 

Class 626. —Six Bottles of Dry Cider made in 1921. 

150 L (£8) <2 151 n. (£8.)— Sir Ian Heathcoat Amery, Bt., Knlghtshayes Court, Tiver¬ 
ton. 

155 m. (£1 .)—Joseph M. Parry and Co., Ltd., Leominster. 

153 B. N.—Herbert J. Davis, Goldsborough Farm, Sutton Montis, Sparldord. 

H. 0.—162. 

Class 627. —Six Bottles of Sweet Cider made in 1921. 

168 L (£8.)— Pullin Bros., Compton Greenfield, near Bristol. 

166 n. (£8 .)—Joseph M. Parry and Co., Ltd., Leominster. 

164 in. (£1) A 163 B. N.— Herbert J. Davis, Goldsborough Farm, Sutton Montis, 
^arkford. 

tt 0.-160. 0.—161. 

Class 628. —Six Bottles of Oder made previous to 1921. 

174 1. (£8) A 173 B. N.— Capt. F. W. Crawshay, Hempnall Cider Factory, Hempnall . 
Norwich. 

179 n. (£2.) — Yeomans Bros., Canon Pyon, Hereford. 

177 m. (£1 .)—Joseph M. Parry and Co., Ltd., Leominster. 


Bottled Fruits. 

Class 629.— Six Bottles of Fruit, of not less than Four Varieties. 

181 L (£8.)—George W. Wbathbrill, Belmont, Stokesley. 

180 n. (£8.)—Miss JANE Blaokburn, College Square, Stokesley. 

Class 680.— Six Bottles of Soft Fruit, of not less than Four Varieties. 

182 L (£8.)—George W. Wbathbrill, Belmont, Stokesley. 

Class 681.— Four Bottles of Fruit, of not less than Three Varieties. 

183 L (80«.)—Mrs. B. Fletcher Hearnshaw, Fox Hill, Burton Joyce, Nottingham. 

184 n. (80».)— George W. Wbathbrill, Belmont, Stokesley. 

^ Class 682. —Four Bottles of Soft Fruit, of not less than Three Varieties. 
185/Equal n.XGEORGE W. Wbathbrill, Belmont, Stokesley. 

1861 809. IMrs. B. Flbtoher Hearnshaw, Fox Hill, Burton Joyce, Nottingham 
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Class 638. —Two Bottles of Rhubarb, 

187 I. (£1.)—-Mrs. E. Fletoheb Hearnshaw, Fox Hill, Burton Joyce, Nottingham 


Bottled Vegetables. 

Glass 684. —Six Bottles of Vegetablesy of not less than Four Varieties, 
188 L (80a.) —Mrs. E. Flbtoher Hearnshaw, Fox Hill, Burton Joyce, Nottingham. 


Wool.i 


Of 1922 Clip, 

First Prize, £8, Second Prize, £2, Third Prize, £1, in each class. 

Class 685.— I'hree Fleeces of Oxford Doum Wool, 

193 L * 192 m.—H. W. Stiloob, The Grounds, Adderbury, Banbury. 

190 n. A 189 B. N. —Henry Akers and Co., Moat House, Black Bourton, Clanfleld. 

Class 686. —Three Fleeces of Shropshire Wool, 

194 L—^E. B. Birch, Maes Elwy, St. Asaph. 

196 IL—B. Ceaio Tanner, Eyton-on-Sevem, Shrewsbury. 

Glass 637. —Three Fleeces of Southdown Wool, 

200 L A 201 m.— Lady Ludlow, Luton Hoo, Luton. 

202 n. —J. PiBRPONT Morgan, Wall Hall, Aldenham, Watford. 

197 B. N.—The Eby. C. H. Brooklebank, Bartlow House, Cambridge. 

Glass 638.— Three Fleeces of Hampshire Doum Wool, 

208 L A 207 BL— ^WILLIAM Todd, The Grange, Little Ponton, Grantham. 

204 in. —Major J. A. Morrison, D.S.O., Basildon Park, Heading. 

206 B. N.— George Philippi, Crawley Court, Winchester. 

Class 639. —Three Fleeces of Suffolk Wool, 

212 I. —Frederick M. L. Slater, Weston Colville, Cambridge. 

209 n.—E. Burrell, Westley Hall, Bury St. Edmunds. 

213 in. —Frank E. Slater, Weston Colville Hall, Cambridge. 

210 B. N. —The Exors. op the late Sir Ernest Cabsel, Carlton Grange, Brinkley, New¬ 
market. 


Class 640. —Three Fleeces of Dorset Horn Wool. 

214 L A 215 n. — ^Alvred Ebad, Lower Farm, Hilton, Blandlord. 

Glass 641. —Three Fleeces of Ryeland Wool, 

222 L A 221 H.—^David J. THOMAS, Talachddu, Brecon. 

218 m. A 219 B. N.—^F. W. MORRIS, Brynderwen Farm, Llangasty, Talyllyn. 

Glass 642. —Three Fleeces of Kerry Hill {Wales) Wool, 

223 L— Benjamin Alderson, Glanmihell, Kerry, Mont. 

225 n. — The Duke of Westminster, G.C.Y.O., D.S.O., Eaton Hall, Chester. 

224 m. — ^Eobbrt E. Parker, Easton, Norwich. 

Class 648. —Three Fleeces of Leicester Wool, 

227 L A 226 m.— George Harrison, Gainford Hall, Darlington. 

228 n. —C. H. Simpson and Sons, Castle House, Hunmanby. 

Class 644. —Three Fleeces of Border Leicester Wool, 

229 L—E. G. Murray andISon, Spittal, Biggar, N.B. 

Class 645. —Three Fleeces of Wensleydale Wool. 

280 L—John W. Greensit, Holme-on-Swale, Think. 

Class 646. —Three Fleeces of Kent or Romney Marsh Wooly from Rams of any age 

233 L —J. Egerton Quested, The Firs, Cheriton, Kent. 

281 n. —L. H. AND G. W. Finn, Westwood Court, Faversham. 

' The Second and Third Prizes in Classes 635 to 651 were given by the respective Flock 
Book Societies. 
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Class 647. —Three Fleeces of Kent or Romney Marsh Wool, from Ewe Tegs. 

284 L—L. H. AND G. W. Finn, Westwood Court, Faverdiam. 

285 n. —^Thb Eakl of Guilford, Waldershare Park, Dover. 

230 in. —J. Eosrton Quested, The Firs, Cheriton, Kent. 

Class 648. —Three Fleeces of Kent or Romney Marsh Wool, excluding Rams 

and Ewe Tegs. 

287 L—L. H. and G. W. Finn, Westwood Court, Faversham. 

240 n.—J. Egbrton Quested, The Firs, Cheriton, Kent. 

239 in.— The Earl of Guilford, Waldershare Park, Dover. 

Class 649.— Three. Fleeces of Cotswold Wool. 

243 I.—William Garnb, Ablington, Fairford. 

241 n. —Itt.-Col. E. P. Brasssy, Manor Fa|rm, Upper Slaughter. 

242 in.— Thomas Brown and Son, Marham Hall, King's Lynn. 

Class 650. —Three Fleeces of Dartmoor Wool. 

246 L & 245 U.—JOHN H. Glover, Dalemore Farm, Comwood. 

Class 651. —Three Fleeces of Exmoor Horn Wool. 

247 L—^P. Everard, Miltons, Dulverton. 


HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION. 


Class 1.— Ghroupa of Miscellaneous Plants. 

1 I. (£45.)—James Cypher and Sons, Cheltenham. 

2 IX (£40.)—^W. A. Holmes, West End Nurseries, Chesterfield. 

Class 2.— Collections of Orchids. 

4 I. (£I2.)-~James Cypher and Sons, Cheltenham. 

H.0.~3. 

Class 6.— Collections of Delphiniums. 

5 L (£6.)—Blaokmore and Lanodon, Twerton-on>Avon, Bath. 

Class 4,— Croups of Tuberous Begonias in Pots. 

6 L (£80.)—Blaokmorb and Lanodon, Twerton-K>n-Avon, Bath. 

Class 5. —Collections of Hardy Perennial Plants and Cut Blooms. 

7 I. (£80.)—WILMAM Artindalb AND SON, Nether Green Nurseries, Sheffield. 

0 IL (£25.)—Harkness & Co., Grange Nurseries, Bedale. 

8 nL (£20.)—G. Gibson and Co., Leeming Bar, Bedale. 

Class 6.— Collections of Cut Sprays of Tree Carnations. 

13 L (£15.)—C. Enqblmann, Saffron Walden. 

13a n. (£10 .)—Stbwart Low AND Co., Bush Hill Park, Enfield. 

Class 7.— Collections of Cvi Sprays of Border Carnations. 

14 L (£15.)—^H. Lakbman, Thornton Heath. 

Class 8.— Collections of Sweet Peas. 

15a I. (£10.)—Robert Bolton and Son, Baythome End, Halstead. 

15b n. (£8.)—E. W. Kino and Co., Coggeshali, Essex. 

150 m. (£6.)—J. Stbvbnson, Poole Road, Wimbome. 

Class 9.— Collections of Cut Roses. 

17b L (£15.)—^Thomas Robinson, Porohester Nurseries, Nottingham. 

17 n. (£10.)—^A. J. Allbn and Co., Bowthorx)e Road Nurseries, Norwich. 

16 m. (£8.)—W. AND J. BROWN, The Nurseries, Peterborou^. 

Exhibits not for Competition. 

Large Gold Medals to : — 

Alex. Dickson & Sons, Ltd., Howlmark, Newtownards. 

Alex. Dickson Sons, I/td., Howlmark, Newtownards. 

Sutton Sons, Reading. 

James Vert <k Sonk Saffron Walden. 

R<liB£RT Bolton A Son, Baythome End, Halstead. 

Dobbib & Co., Ltd., Nurserymen, Edinburgh. 
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Gold Medals to :— 

King's Aorb Kuesbries, Ltd., Hereford. 

ALLWOOD Bros., Wivelsfleld Nurseries, Haywards Heath. 

Benjamin B. Gant Sons, Colchester. 

C. Enqelmann, Saffron Walden. 

B. Wallaob a Co., The Old Gardens, Tunbridge Wells. 

John Forbbs (Hawiok), Ltd., Buccleuch Nurseries, Hawick. 
Andrew Ireland &. Hitohooor, Marks Tey. 

Laxton Bros., Bedford. 

H. Lakbman, Thornton Heath. 

B. C. Notoutt, The Nursery, Woodbrldge. 

Silver-Gilt Badges to :— 

J. Burrell & Co., Cambridge. 

Bakers, The Nurseries, Wolverhampton. 

H. N. Ellison, 6, Bull Street, West Bromwich. 

Keith, Luxford & Go., Sheering Nurseries, Harlow. 

Sir Carl Meter, Short^ove, Newport, Essex. 

Edward Webb & Sons, Wordsley, Stourbridge. 

Mies S. S. Thompson, 58, Alfred Bond, Handsworth, Birmingham. 
Wood & Inoram, The Old Nurseries, Huntingdon. 

B. H. Bath, Ltd., Floral Farms, Wisbech. 

Fulham <& Son, Elsenham, near Stansted. 

Silver Medals to :— 

A. J. A A. Allen, Bowthorpe Boad Nurseries, Norwich. 

Alfred Edwards, The Nurseries, Fordham, Cambs. 

Stuart Low A Co., Bush Hill Park, Enfield. 

J. H. Pemberton, Havering-atte-Bower. 

Daniels Bros., Ltd., The ^yal Nurseries, Norwich. 

ISAAO House A Son, We 8 tbury-on-Tr 3 un. 

Maokself, Chalk Hill Nurseries. BeaiUng. 

Harknbss, Bose Gardens. Hltchin. 
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PRINCIPAL ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

\T1ie name of the donor, or the mode of acquisition, appears in Italics 
after the title of each work,'] 

Allen, Thomas. Profitable Pig Breeding and Feeding. London, 

1920 ......... Purchased 

Abnold, J. H. Farm Management. New York, 1919 . Publishers 

Austen, Major E. E. The House Fly. London, 1919. 

Trustees of British Museum 
Bailey, L.H. Cyclopedia of Farm Animals. New York, 1922 Publishers 

-Cyclopedia of Farm Crops. New York, 1922 , Publishers 

-The School Book of Farming. New York, 1920 . Publishers 

Balfour-Browne, F. Keys to the Orders of Insects. Cambridge, 

1920 ......... Purchased 

Bedford, Duke of, and Pickering, S. Science and Fruit Growing. ^ 
London, 1919. ....... Publishers* 

Bennett, H. H. The Soils and Agriculture of the Southern States. 

New York, 1921 ....... Publishers 

Board of Agriculture for Scotland. Annual Reports and Statistics, 

1912-1921 .... Board of Agriculture for Scotland 

Boerker, R. H. D. Our National Forests. New York, 1919. Publishers 
Bond, J. R. Farm Implements and Machinery. London, 1923. 

Publishers 

Boyle, J. E. Agricultural Economics. Philadelphia, 1921 . Publishers 
Brenchley, Winifred E. Weeds of Farm Land. London, 1920. 

Purchased 

Brown, E. T. Farm Tractors. London, 1920 . . . Publishers 

Buller, a. H. R. Essays on Wheat. Now York, 1919 . Publishers 

Bunyard, E. a. a Handbook of Hardy Fruits more commonly 
growm in Great Britain—^Apples and Pears. London, 1920. 

Purchased 

Burr, Walter. Rural Organisation. New York, 1921. . Publishers 

Butler, Frank Hedges. Through Lapland with Skis and Reindeer. 


London, 1919. . . . ' . . . . Author 

Butterfield, K. L. The Farmer and the New Day. Now York, 

1919 ......... Publishers 


Cameron, James. Shorthorns in Central and Southern Scotland. 

Edinburgh, 1921 . . . . . . . Purchased 

Carey, A. E., and Oliver, F. W. Tidal Lands : A Study of Shore 

Problems. London, 1918 . . . . . Purchased 

Clayton, C. H. J. Land Drainage from Field to Sea. London, 

1919 ......... Purchased 

Collins, S. H. Chemical Fertilisers and Parasiticides. London, 

1920 ......... Publishers 

-Plant Products and Chemical Fertilisers. London, 1918. 

Publishers 

CoLTMAN-R ogers, C. Conifers and their Characteristics. London, 

1920 . Author 

Conjoint Board of Scientific Societies. Report on Compulsory 

Adoption of Metric System. London, 1920 . . Purchased 

Crosby, C. R.,and Leonard, M. D. Manual of Vegetable Garden 

Insects. New York, 1918 . . . . . Publishers 

Cruess, W. V. Home and Farm Food Preservation. New York, 

1918 . Publishers 

Davies, C. J. Goat-keeping for Milk Production. London, 1920. 

♦ Purchased 

Development Commission. Tenth, Eleventh and Twelfth Reports 

of the Commissioners. London, 1920, 1921 and 1922 Purchased 
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Duncan, J. F. Agriculture and the Community. Stirling, 1921. 

Purchased 

Fokles, C. H., and Warren, G. F. Dairy Farming. New York, 

......... Publishers 

Ekblaw, K. J. T. Farm Concrete. New York, 1917 . . Publishers 

Elwes, H. j. Guide to the Primitive Breeds of Sheep and their 

Crosses. Edinburgh, 1913 ..... Purchased 

Erdman, H. E. The Marketing of Whole Milk. New York, 1921. 

Publishers 

Ernle, Lord. English Farming, Past and Present. Third Edition, 

1922 . Publishers 

Finland. Trade and Industry of Finland. Helsingfors, 1922. Publishers 
Folger, j. C., and Thomson, S. M. Commercial Apple Industry 

of North America. New York, 1921 . . . Publishers 

Fbederiesen, j. D. The Story of Milk. New York, 1919 . Publishers 
Frohawk, F. W. Birds Beneficial to Agriculture. London, 1919. 

Trustees of British Museum 
Gahan, C. j. Furniture Beetles. London, 1920. 

Trustees of British Museum 
Gehrs, j. H. Productive Agriculture. New York, 1917 . Publishers 

Gould, H. P. Peach-growing. New York, 1918 . . Publishers 

Greaves, Joseph E., M.S., Ph.D. Agricultural Bacteriology. 

London, 1922 ........ Purchased 

Grey, Edwin. Reminiscences, Tales and Anecdotes of the Labora¬ 
tories, Staff, and Experimental Fields, Rothamsted, 1872- 
1922. London, 1922 ...... Purchased 

G.R.P. Diary of Three Tours in the Northern Province of Ceylon. 

London, 1909. ..... Mr. F. Hamlyn Price 

Guthrie, E. S. The Book of Butter. New York, 1920 . Publishers 

Harris, F. S. The Sugar Beet in America. New York, 1919. Publishers 
Hasbach, W. a History of the English Agricultural Labourer. 

Second Edition. London, 1920 .... Purchased 

Hayes and Garber. Brooding Crop Plants. New York, 1921. Publishers 
Hedrick, U. P. Cyclopedia of Hardy Fruits. Now York, 1922 

Publishers 

- Manual of American Grape-growing. New York, 

1919 . . . ... . . . . Publishers 

Herrick, G. W. Insects of Economic Importance. New Yo^k, 

1920 ......... Polishers 

Hincbies, R. T. Tlie Fanner’s Outlook. London, 1913. , Author 

Hinton, M. A. C. Rats and Mice as Enemies of Mankind. London, 

1918 ..... Trustees of British Museum 

Hirst, Stanley. Mites Injurious to Domestic Animals. London, 

1922 ...... Trustees of British Museum 

Hooper, Cecil H. Fruit Farming. Second Edition. London, 

1921 ......... Author 

Howell, J. Pryse. An Agricultural Atlas of Wales. Southampton, 

1921 ........ Mr. C. S. Orwin 

Imperial Bureau of Entomology. Review of Applied Entomology. 

Publishers 

International Institute of Agriculture. Annuaire Inter¬ 
national de Legislation Agricole. Rome, 1922 . Purchased 

-Annuaire International de Statistique Agricole, 1909-1921. 

Rome, 1922 .. Purchased 

-Recueil de Coefficients et d’Equivalences. Rome, 1922 

Purchased 

International Labour Congress. Technical Survey of Agricultural 

Questions. Geneva, 1921 . . . . . Publishers 

Jeffery, J. A. Text Book of Land Drainage. 1921 . . Publishers 
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Journal of Agricultural Research. Vols. I to XX. Washington, 

1913-1921. Publishers 

Kbrsby, H, W, Fs»nn Book-keeping. Ashford, 1920. . Author 

Lainq, Frederick. The Cockroach : Its Life-history, and How to 

Deal with It. London, 1921. . Trustees of British Museum 

Leakb, H. M. The Bases of Agricultural Practice in the United 

Provinces. Cambridge, 1921 ..... Publishers 
Live Stock Defence Committee. Review of Report of Royal 
Commission on Importation of Live Stock. London, 1921. 

Live Stock Defence Committee 

Long, James. The Small Farm and its Management. Second 

Edition. London, 1920 . Publishers 

Lyon, T. L. Soils and Fertilisers. New York, 1918 . . Publishers 

McConnell, Primrose. The Agricultural Note Book. London, 

1919 ......... Purchased 

McGill, J. F. British Grasses. Aj^, 1920 . . . Purchased 

Mackenzie, K. J. J. Cattle, and the Future of Beef Production in 

England. Cambridge, 1919 . . . . . Purchased 

Mackenzie, K. J. J., and Fleming, J. Modern Pig-feeding in 

1917, 1918, 1919 and 1920. Cambridge, 1920 . . Authors 

Mackintosh, J. The Feeding of Dairy Cows. Reading, 1921 Publishers 
Macklin, Theodore. Efficient Marketing for Agriculture. London, 

1922 ......... Publishers 

Macnutt, j. S. Modern Milk Problem. New York, 1917 . Publishers 
Mansell, Alfred. Food Stuffs in Time of War. Shrewsbury, 

1917 ......... Author 

Mead, Elwood. Helping Men Own Farms. New York, 1920. Publishers 
Middleton, T. H. The Recent Development of German Agri¬ 
culture. London, 1916 . . . . Ministry of Agriculture 

Miller, Hugh. How to Make Motor Transport Pay. London, 

1920 ......... Publishers 

Milligan, S. Review of Agricultural Operations in India, 1920-1. 

Publishers 

Ministry of Agriculture. Agricultural Research and the Farmer. 

By V. E. Wilkins, B.Sc. London, 1922 . . Purchased 

- British Breeds of Live Stock. Third Edition. 

London, 1920 . . ... . Ministry of Agriculture 

-Leaflets issued by the Food Production Department 

During the War ..... Ministry of Agriculture 

-Register of Dairy Cows. Vols. I-V. , Ministry of Agriculture 

Ministry of Food. National Food Journal. Vols. I and 11. 

London, 1917-20 ....... Purchased 

Moore, Maj.-Gen. Sir John. Army Veterinary Service in War. 

London, 1921 . . . . . . . Purchased 

Morris, R. T. Nut-growing. New York, 1921 . . . Publishers 

Mortensen, M. Management of Dairy Plants. New York, 

1921 ......... Publishers 

Morton, J. C. Cyclopedia of Agriculture. 1864 . Mr, C, Bogler 

Myers, W. S. Food for Plants. New York, 1911 . . Publishers 

New Zealand Education Department. New Zealand Expedi¬ 
tionary Force, Agricultural Notes. London, 1919. 

New Zealarid Expeditionary Force 
Orr, John. A Short History of British Agriculture. London, 

1922 ........ Mr, C, S, Orwin 

Orwin, C. S. Farming Costs. Oxford, 1921 . . . Author 

Percival, John. Agricultural Botany. Sixth Edition. London, 

1921. Purchased 

Punnett, R. C. Mendelism. Fifth Edition. London, 1919. Publishers 
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Rankin, W. H. Manual of Tree Diseases. New York, 1918. Publishers 
Real Sociedad Rspaflola de Historia Natural. Yebala y el bajo 

Luous. Madrid, 1914 .... Spanish Ambassador 

-- Memoriae. Tomo VIII. Madrid, 1917. Spanish Ambassador 

Rew, Sir R. Henry. The Story of the Agricultural Club, 1918-21. 

With a Foreword by Lord Bledisloe. London, 1922 . Publishers 

-Food Supplies in Peace and War. London, 1920 . Purchased 

Rothamsted Experimental Station. Catalogue of Journals and 
Periodicals of the Library. London, 1921. 

Rothamsted Experimental Station 
-Report, 1918—20. . . Rothamsted Experimental Station 


-The Rothamsted Memoirs. Vols. 1916-20 . . Purchased 

Russell, Dr. E. J. Soil Conditions and Plant Growth. London, 

1921 ......... Purchased 

Ruston, a. G. Rural Arithmetic. London, 1916 . . Publishers 

Sampson, H. O. Effective Farming. New York, 1918 . Publishers 

Samson, G. Gordon. Bees for Pleasure and Profit. London, 

1921 ......... Purchased 

Savastano, Luigi. Contributo alio studio critico degli scrittori 

agrari ItaUci. Pietro dei Crescenzi, Acireale, 1922 . Author 

Seabbook, W. P. Fruit Packing for Market. London, 1922 Purchased 
Sheabbr, H. a. Farm Mechanics. Chicago, 1918 . . Publishers 

Smith, Annie Lorrain, F.L.S. A Handbook of the British Lichens. 

London, 1921. ....... Purchased 

Smith, J. Warren. Agricultural Meteorology. New York, 1920 Publishers 
Smith, W. W. Pork Production. New York, 1920 . . Publishers 


Smith-Gordon, L. Co-operation for Farmers. London, 1918. Publishers 
Sociedad Rural Argentina. Argentina ; Its Agriculture and Live 

Stock in 1910 . . . . . . Sociedad Rural 

Spencer, Sanders. The Pig : Rearing and Marketing. London, 

1919 ......... Purchased 

Stone, Herbert. A Guide to the Identification of our more useful 

Timbers. Cambridge, 1920 ..... Publishers 

SuTTONS, Ltd. The Culture of Flowers and Vegetables. Reading, 

1920 ......... Authors 

Swedish Government Delegation. The Swedish Agricultural 

Labourer ...... Swedish Government 

Taylor, H., and Pbet, J. O. Principles and Practice of Book¬ 
keeping for the Farm, &c. Huddersfield, 1920 . . Purchased 

Thom, C., and Fisk, W. W. Tho Book of Cheese. New York, 

1918 ......... Publishers 

Thomas, G. The Development of Institutions Under Irrigation. 

New York, 1920 ....... Publishers 

Timmis, R. S. Modern Horse Management. London, 1918 . Author 
Toovey, T. W. Commercial Poultry Farming. London, 1919. Purchased 
Turnbull, G. H. Samuel Hartlib. Oxford, 1920 . . Purchased 

Turnor, C. The Land and its Problems. London, 1921 . Purchased 

Underhill, B. M. Parasites and Parasitosis of the Domestic 

Animals. New York, 1920 ..... Publishers 

Walkbr-Tisdalb, C. W. Milk Testing. London, 1920 . Publishers 

Walkbr-Tisdalb, C. W., and Jonbs, Jean. Butter and Cheese. 

London, 1920. ....... Publishers 

Warman, W. H. Agricultural Co-operation in England and Wales. 

London, 1922. ....... Publishers 

Watson, G. W. Report on the Tractor Trials held at South 

Carlton. London, 1919 ...... Publishers 

Wilson, James. The Breeding and Feeding of Farm Stock. 

London, 1921. . . . . . . Purchased 

Wolff, H. W. The Future of our Agriculture. London, 1918. Purchased 
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Wood, T. B. The Chemistry of Crop Production. London, 

1920 . Publishers 

WooDHEAD, S. A. Elementary Chemistry of Agriculture. London, 

1919 ......... Publishers 

Woods, K. S. The Kural Industries roimd Oxford. Oxford, 

1921 . Mr. C, S. Orwin 

Young, Arthur. The Farmer’s Kalondar. First Edition, 1771. 

By Exchange 

-Six Weeks’ Tour. First Edition, 1768 . . By Exchange 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 


Agriculture. 

Report of the Army Agricultural Committee, Cmd. 308. 
Agricultural Policy Sub-Committee Report, Cd. 9079; Summaries of 
Evidence, Cd. 9080; Part I of Report, Cd. 8606, 1918. 

Royal Commission on Agriculture, Minutes of Evidence, Cmd. 345, 365, 
391, 446, 473, 665. 1919. 


Agricultural Machinery. 

Report on Agricultural Implements and Machinery prepared by a Sub- 
Committee appointed by the Standing Committee on the Investiga¬ 
tion of Prices (Profiteering Acts, 1919 and 1920), Cmd. 1315. 


Cattle. 

Report by the Chief Travelling Inspector of the Privy Council on the 
Transit of Cattle from Ireland to Great Britain, 1889. 

Special Report of the Veterinary Department on Pleuro-Pneumonia in 
Great Britain from September 1, 1890, to September, 1891. 
Papers and Correspondence relating to the Landing in Great Britain 
from Canada of Cattle affected with Pleuro-pneumonia, C. 7123. 
1893. 

Further Papers and Correspondence, ditto, C. 8060. 1896. 

Papers and Correspondence relating to the Importation of Animals from 
New Zealand, C. 8084. 1896. 

Report of Departmental Committee on Foot and Mouth Disease, Cd. 1784. 
1922. 

Report on Eruptive Diseases of the Teats and Udders of Cows in relation 
to Scarlet Fever in Man. By Professor Brown, C.B. C. 5481. 1888. 
Part I of the Report of the Army Cattle Committee. 1918. 

Extracts from the Discussions at the Imperial Conference on the Ad¬ 
mission of Canadian Cattle into the United Kingdom, Cd. 8673. 
1917. 

Census. 

The Agricultural Output of Great Britain, Report by the Board of 
Agriculture in connection with the Census of Production Act, 
1906. Cd. 6277. 1912. 


Coi^racts. 

Memorandum on War Office Contracts, Cd. 8447. 1917. 
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Dairying. 

Intbbim Report (Cd. 8608 of 1917); Second Interim Report (Cd. 8886 of 
1917); Third Interim Report (1918); Report to Food Controller 
(Cd. 9095 of 1918); and Final Report (Cd. 483 of 1919) of the 
Committee on the Production and Distribution of Milk. 

Interim Report on and Investigation by the Agricultural Costings Com¬ 
mittee into the Cost of Milk Production from October 1, 1919, 
to April 30, 1920 (Cmd. 1028 of 1920). 

Interim Report as to Establishment of Differential Zones and i/he 
Estimated Cost of Production of Milk in the Summer of 1919, 
Cmd. 206. 

Report from the Select Committee of the House of Lords on the Prices 
fixed by the Ministry of Food for Milk Production, with Proceedings 
of the Committee and Minutes of Evidence, Cd. 161 of 1919. 

Food Control. 

Statutory Rules and Orders, &c., relating to the Maintenance of b"ood 
Supplies, 1914-20. 

Food Control Manual, revised to April 30, 1918. 

Food Supply Manual: Orders of the Food Controller to 1920. 

Defence of the Realm Acts, Manual (Fourth Edition), revised to May 31, 
1917. Ditto, revised to February 28, 1918 ; August 31, 1918 ; and 
September 30, 1919 (Fifth, Sixth and Eighth Editions). 

Horses. 

Census of Horses, April, 1917. 

Insects. 

Reports on Insects Injurious to Root and certain other Crops in Great 
Britain, C. 4986. 1887. 

Second Annual Report of the Agricultural Advisor to the Lords of the 
Committee of Council for Agriculture : Insects and Fungi injurious 
to Crops of the Farm, Orchard and Garden, C. 6600. 1888. 

Ditto, Tliird Annual Report, C. 6952. 1889. 

Special Report of the Intelligence Department on the Attack of the 
Diamond-back Moth Caterpillar. 1891. 

Labourers. 

Report on the State of Unemployment in Agriculture in England and 
Wales. July, 1919. 


Land, 

First Report (Cd. 8998 of 1918); Second Report (Cmd. 9229 of 1918); 
Third Report (Cmd. 166 of 1919); and Report (Cmd. 666 of 1920) 
of Committee dealing with the Law and Practice relating to 
Acquisition €md Valuation of Land for Public Purposes, 1918-19. 
Report from the Select Committee on Land Values, Proceedings and 
Minutes of Evidence, Cmd. 566. 1920. 

Live Stock. 

Report of Departmental Committee on Export of Live Stock, Cd. 6947. 
1911. 

Minutes of Evidence of Departmental Committee on Export of Live 
Stock, Cd. 6032. 1912. 

Report of Royal Commission on Importation of Live Stock other than 
for immediate Slaughter, Cd. 1139. 1921. 

Ditto, Proceedings, Cmd. 1641. 1921. 
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Principal Additions to the Library, 


Machinery. 

Rbpobt of Departmental Committee on Agrionltural Machinery, Cmd. 606. 
1920. 

Provisions. 

Befobts of Committee appointed by Board of Trade on Increase of 
Prices of Commodities since the Beginning of the War, Cd. 483. 
1917. 

United States. 

Act of 1909, Tariff Bates, Cd. 4856. 1909. 

Copy of New U.S. Tariff Act, with Comparison of the New and Former 
Bates of Duty, Cd. 7128. 1913. 

Wages. 

Bbpobt of Committee appointed by the Agricultural Wages Board to 
Inquire into the Financial Results of the Occupation of Agricul¬ 
tural Land and the Cost of Living of Rural Workers, Cmd. 76. 1919. 

Wages and Conditions of Employment in Agriculture, Vols. I and II, 
Cmd. 24 (Report), Cmd. 25 (Reports of Investigators), 1919. 

War Committees. 

A List of Commissions and Committees sot up to deal with Questions 
which will arise at the Close of the War, Cd. 8916. 1918. 

List of Certain Commissions and Committees sot up to deal with Public 
Questions arising out of tho War, Cd. 8741. 1917. 

Copies of Letters written to War Agricultural Committees by tho President 
of the Board of Agriculture and Sir Arthur Lee. 1917. 

War Material. 

Wab Material Supplies Manual. Second Edition, revised to May 31, 1918. 

Wheat. 

Statement in regard to tho Cost of Growing an Acre of Wheat during 
the Present Season compared with Pre-War Cost, Cd. 8675. 1917. 

Board of Agriculture ; Report on Rust or Mildew on Wheat Plants. 1893. 


The Society is indebted to numerous Government Departments, both at 
home and abroad, to Boards of Agriculture, Agricultural and Breed Societies 
and kindred institutions, for copies of their Annual Reports, Journals, Stud, 
Herd, and Flock Books, Proceedings, Transactions, Bulletins, and other 
documents received regularly for the library in exchange for copies of the 
Journal, as well as to the Editors of many agricultural and general papers 
for the current numbers of their publications, which are placed for reference 
in the Reading Room, 
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ACO 

ACCOUNTS, Presentation of, 209, 

^ xli. 

Acreage under Crops and Grass in 
United Kingdom, 145 

Admissions by payment at Cam¬ 
bridge Show, 168 

Agricultural Education Exhibit^ 
Cambridge, 1922, 187-191 

Agricultural Market Report, The, 
164 

Agricultural Relief of Allies Fund, 
219 

Agricultural Research, modal for, 
219 


Agricultural Statistics, 1922, 146- 
148 

Agriculture Act, 1920, cases imdor 
the, 139 

Albumin, coagulation of, 83 
Allotments Act, 1922, 133 
Animal Parasites, 258 
Annual Report for 1922 of the 
Botanist, 247-262 

— for 1922 of the Consulting Chemist, 

236-247 

— for 1922 of the Principal of the 

Royal Veterinary College, 231- 
236 

— for 1922 of the Zoologist, 263-260 
Anthrax, 231 

Arable and Grass Farming, finan¬ 
cial comparison of, 11 
Argentine Rural Society, Judges for 
Show at Palermo, 213 
Amaud (F. W. F.), Milk : Its Quality 
and Adulteration, 60-72 
Auditors, Election of, xliv 
Awards of Prizes at Cambridge 
Show, xlvi 


DALANCE Sheet, 1922, Ordinary, 
xvi 

— Cambridge Show, x 


0AM 

Barley, Produce, Acreage and Yield 
per Acre of, in United Kingdom, 
in 1921 and 1922, 146 
Basic; Slag, 243 

Beans, effect of farmyard manure 
on, 114 

— effect of nitrogen on, 116 

— effect of phosphates on, 116 

— effect of potash on, 117 

— experiments on manuring of, 110 

— Produce, Acreage and Yielci per 

Acre of, in United Kingdom, 
in 1921 and 1922, 146 
Beaven’s, E. S., Exliibit at Cam¬ 
bridge Show, 190 
Bee Disease, 269 

Berks Milk Recording Society’s 
Food Advisory Sheet, 62 
Biffen (Prof. R. H.), Annual Report 
for ] 922 of the Botanist, 247-262 

— Wheat Breeding Experiments, 

36-44 

Botanical Department, Work of, 
during year, 214 
Botanist, Annual Report of, 247 
Brown (W.R.), The Forestry Ex- 
hihition at the Cambridge Show, 
1922, 191-196 

Buddicom (Harry W.), Miscellane¬ 
ous Implements exhibited at 
Cambridge Show, 164-171 
Bunt, 249 

Butter-Fat Record, Use of, 49 
Butter Tests at Cambridge Show, 
177 

Butter Testing, 48 

nAMBRIDOE Show, 1922, The, 
^ 166-164 

— Attendance at, 168 

— Awards of Prizes at, xlvi 

— Entries for, 167, 168 

— Receipts and Expenditure at, x 
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CAM 

Cambridge University, Honorary 
Degrees conferred, 161 
Camelle Water Elevator, 171 
Carruthers, Death of William, 207 
Castor Oil Bean, 241 
Cattle, Number of, in Great Britain 
in 1921 and)1922, 146/ 

Cattle Pathology Medals, 219 
Cattle Weighing Machine, 170 
Cereal Meals, OSals, etc., 242 
Cereals, Insect attacks on, 263 
Chatterton (W.), A Suggestion for 
Restoring the Corn-producing 
Properties of the Second-rate 
Land on the LincolnshireWoldSf 
149 

Chemical Department, Work of, 
during year, 213 

Chemist, Annual Report of Consult¬ 
ing, 236-247 

Chum, improvement to, 171 
Churning, Experiments on Different 
Methods of, 183 
Clover, Red, 121 

— effect of fannyard maniue on, 124 

— effect of nitrate of soda on, 126 

— effect of phosphates on, 126 

— effect of potash on, 127 

— experiment to test effect of 

phosphatic and potassic man¬ 
ures on, 129 

— manurial experiments on, 122 
Colleges, agricultural, essential 

character of, 19, 20 
Combined Swath Turner and Side- 
delivery Rake, 166 
Committees, List and Members of 
Standing, iii-v 

Commodity Prices and Farming 
Policy, 3-14 

Comparative Statement of Entries 
at last two Cambridge Shows, 167 
Compound Cakes and Meals, 241 
Contemporary Agricultural Law, 132- 
144 

Com, Prices of British, from 1914 to 
1922, 148 
Cotton Cake, 240 
Council, Annual election of, 209 

— Elections to, xlvi 

— List of, i 

— Meetings in 1922, Minutes of, xx 
Cows and Heifers in Milk and in 

calf, number of in Great Britain 
in 1921 and 1922, 146 
Crops and Grass, Acreage under, 146 

— Pfoduce, Acreage, and Yield per 

Acre in 1921 and 1922, 146, 147 


FOR 

Crushing and Grinding Mill, com¬ 
bined, 170 

jQAIRYING, ^Report of the 
^ Steward of, at Cambridge 
Show, 172-187 

Danish Butter-Fat Records, 49 
Deaths of Governors and Members 
during year, 207 

Decorticated Cotton Cake and Meal, 
240 

Development of Agricultural Edu¬ 
cation in England and Wales, 
The, 16-34 
Dried Milk, 242 
Dyer’s Mignonette, 248 
Dynamometer, Watson’s Draw-bar, 

167 

EDUCATION, agricultural, in 
^ England and Wales, 16 
Ellmore’s, W. P., Exhibit at Cam¬ 
bridge Show, 196 

English Forestry Association’s Ex¬ 
hibit at Cambridge Show, 194 
Entries for Cambridge Show, 167, 

168 

Examinations for N.D.A. and 
N.D.D., Results of, 221, 227 
Expenditure and Receipts at Cam¬ 
bridge Show, X 

Experiments in Dairy at Cambridge 
Show, 183 

Experiments on the Manuring of 
Beans and Red Clover, 110-131 
Exportation of Horses Bill, 217, 
xxxiv 

pARM Institutes, use of, 29 

Farmyard Manure, effect of, on 
beans, 114 ; on red clover, 124 
Feeding Standards for Dairy Cows, 
64 

Feeding Stuffs, 239 

— prices of, 237 
Fertilisers, 243 

— prices of, 237, 238 

— and Feeding Stuffs Act, amend¬ 

ment of, 214, 239 
Finance Act, 1922, 132 
Financial Statement by Chairman 
of Finance Committee, viii, ix 
Flue Dust, 243 
Food Records, 61 
Foot and Mouth Disease, 216, 233, 
xxi 

Forest Pests, 266 
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FOB 

Forestry Commission’s Exhibit at 
Cambridge Show, 194 
Forestry Exhibition at the Cambridge 
Show, 1922, The, 191-196 
Frit-fly, 253 

Fruit, Insect attacks on, 255 
Full-Cream Milk Powder, 242 
Funds in Trust held by Society, xix 

^ALE at Cambridge Show, effect 
of, 160 

Garden Crops, Insect attacks on, 
255 

General Meeting, Report of Council 
. to, December 6, 1922,206-220; 
Proceedings at, xl 
General Meeting in Cambridge Show- 
yard, Proceedings at, xxx 
German methods of utilising whey, 
80 

Glanders, 232 

Government Inquiries into Agricul¬ 
ture, 149 

Governors of the Society, Distribu¬ 
tion of, vi 

— Deaths during year, 207 

— Number of, since Establishment 

of Society, vii 
Grinder, 170 

OALL (Sir A. Daniel), The Develops 
ment of Agricultural Educa¬ 
tion in England and Wales, 15- 
34 

Harding (Leonard), The Utilisation 
of Whey : The Extraction of 
Lactose and Lact-Albumin from 
fresh and from condensed Whey, 
78-96 

Hay, Produce, Acreage and Yield 
per Acre of, in United King¬ 
dom, in 1921 and 1922, 147 
Hops, Total Produce, Acreage and 
Yield per Acre, in 1921 and 
1922, 147, 148 

Horses, Number of, in Great Britain 
in 1921 and 1922, 145 


IMPLEMENT Yard at Cambridge 
^ Show, Amount of Shedding 
in, 168 

Implements exhibited at Cambridge 
Show, 164 

Importation of Animals Act, 1922, 
136 


— of Store Cattle, 217, xxvii 
Income Tax, Law Cases relating to, 
143 


JUDGES at Argentine Show, 213 

T ABOUR, Agricultural Law 
^ Cases connected with, 137 
Lact-Albumin, extraction of soluble, 
74, 77, 78 

Lactose, estimated cost of pro¬ 
ducing, 91 

— extraction of from fresh whey, 

76, 78, 93 

— how obtained, 73 

— preparation of, 86 

— purified, 91 

— used for, 73 

— yields of from fresh whey, 90 
Landlord and Tenant, Law Cases, 

138 

Law of Property Act, 1922, 132 
Leaf-stalk Aphis, 267 
Library, Principal Additions to, 
cxxxvi 
Lime, 244 

— difficulties of obtaining, 238 
Linseed Cake, 239 

List of Council, i 

Live Stock in Great Britain, &c.. 
Number of, in 1921 and 1922, 
146 

Liverpool Corporation Water Works’ 
Exhibit at Cambridge Show, 
195 

Local Committee, Thanks to Cam¬ 
bridge, XX xi 

Lorry Conversion Attachment, 170 


lyrACKlNTOSH (James), Milk 
Recording and Feeding for 
Milk and Butter, 44-60 
McFadyean (Sir John), Annual 
Report for 1922 of the Principal 
of the Royal Veterinary College, 
231-236 

Mange, Parasitic, 234 
Mangolds, Produce, Acreage and 
Yield per Acre of, in United 
Kingdom, in 1921 and 1922, 
147 

Mathews (Ernest), Report of the 
Steuxird of Dairying, Cambridge 
Show, 1922, 172-178 
Mayor and Corporation of Cam¬ 
bridge, Thanks to, xxxi 
Medals for Cattle Pathology, 219 
Members of Society, Distribution 
of, vi 

— Deaths of, during year, 207 

— Numbers of, since Establishment 

of Society, vii 
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MET 

Meteorological Office’s Exhibit at 
Cambridge Show, 188 
Middleton, Death of Lord, 207 
Milk and Dairies (Amendment) Act, 
1922, 69, 136 
Milk, dried, 242 

Milk : Its Quality and AduUeraiion, 
60-72 

Milk Recording arvd Feeding for Milk 
and Butter, 44-60 

Milk Yield Trials at Cambridge 
Show, cattle, 172 ; goats, 182 
Minutes of Council Meetings in 
1922, XX 

Miscellaneous Implements exhibited 
at Cambridge Show, 1922, 164- 
171 

Motes* Hand Plough, 166 
Mowing Attachment for Ford 
Tractor, 170 
Muggs, 98 

MATIONAL Diploma in Agricul- 
ture, origin of, 16 
National Diploma, Results of Ex¬ 
aminations for, in Agriculture, 
221; in Dairying, 227 
National Institute for Research in 
Dairying, Exhibit at Cambridge 
Show, 189 

National Milk Publicity Council, 
representatives on, 219 
Newcastle Show, 1923, 211 
— Prize List for, 211, 212 
New Implements, 164 
Nitrate of soda, effect of on red 
clover, 126 

Nitrogen, effect of on beans, 116 
Notes, Communications and Reviews, 
149-164 

QAK Tortrix, 256 
^ Oats, Produce, Acreage and 
Yield per Acre of, in United 
Kingdom, in 1921 and 1922, 
146 

Offals, 242 

Officials of the Society, v 
Oldershaw (A. W.), Experiments on 
the Manuring of Beans and Red 
Clover 110-131 

Orchard and Fruit Plantation Com¬ 
petition, 204 

Orr, John, “A Short History of 
British Agriculture,” 163 
Orwffi (C. S.), Commodity Prices ond 
Farming Policy, 3-14 
Ox Warble Fly, 236, 268 


BEP 

PARASITIC Mange in Horses, 234 
^ Parker, (Hon. C. T.), Sir John 
Henry Thorold, Bart,, 1-3 
Peas, Produce, Acreage and Yield 
per Acre of, in United Kingdom, 
in 1921 and 1922, 146 
Phosphates, effect of on beans, 116 ; 

on red clover, 126 
Pigs, Number of, in Great Britain, 
in 1921 and 1922, 145 
Plant Breeding Institute, Cam¬ 
bridge, Exhibit at Cambridge 
Show, 189 

Plantations and Nurseries Com¬ 
petition, 1922, 197-203 
Plough, Motes’ Hand, 166 

— Steam, 171 

— with patent Breast or Mould- 

board, 169 

Portable Suction Gas Plant, 171 
Potash, effect of on beans, 117; 

on red clover, 127 
Potatoes, Produce, Acreage and 
Yield per Acre of, in United 
Kingdom, in 1921 and 1922, 
147 

President for 1923, 208, xxxiv, xlii 

— Thanks to, at General Meetings, 

xxxii, xlvi 

Principal Additions to the Library, 
cxxxvi 

Prize List for Newcastle Show, 
1923, 211, 212 

Proceedings at Annual General 
Meeting on December 6, 1922, 
xl 

— at General Meeting in Cambridge 

Showyard, July 6, 1922, xxx 
Produce, Farm, Law Cases con¬ 
cerning, 142 

Q ueen victoria Gifts Fund, 

Grants made by, 219, xxviii 
DABIES, 234 

Railway Companies, Thanks to, 
xxxii 

Receipts and Expenditure at Cam¬ 
bridge Show, X 
— Ordinary, xiv 

Report of Council to General Meeting, 
December 6, 1922, 206-220 
Report of Judges on the Orchard or 
Fruit Plantation Competition, 
1922, 204-206 

Report of Judges on the Plantations 
and Nurseries Competition, 
1922, 197-203 
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BEP 

Report on the Forestry Exhibition at 
the Cambridge Show, 1922, 191- 
196 

Report of the Steward of Dairying^ 
Cambridge Show, 1922, 172-187 

Reports on the Results of the Exami¬ 
nations in 1922, National Dip¬ 
loma in Agriculture, 221 ; 
National Diploma in Dairying, 
227 

Research Committee, 218 

— Receipts and Pa 3 Tnents for 1922, 
xviii 

Ridger, Three-row, with patent 
Steering Gear, 167 

Robinson (Henry G,), Wensleydale 
Sheep, 97-109 

Root Crops, Insect attacks on, 266 

Royal Veterinary College, Annual 
Report for 1922 of the Principal 
of the, 231-236 


CALAMAN’S, Dr., Exhibit at 
^ Cambridge Show, 190 
Sale of Milk Regulations, 60 
School of Agricailture’s Exliibit at 
Cambridge Show, 190 

— of Forestry’s Exhibit at the 

Cambridge Show, 193 
Sheep, Number of, in Great Britain 
in 1921 and 1922, 146 
Sheep Scab, 216, 232 

— Discussion at Council Meeting on, 

xxi 

“ Short History of British Agri¬ 
culture,” by John Orr, 163 
Silver Medals awarded to New Im¬ 
plements at Cambridge Show, 
166 


Sludge Cake, 246 

Soluble Lact-Albumin from Whey, 
A 77 
Soot, 244 

Spencer (Aubrey J.), Contemporary 
Agricultural Law, 132-144 
Standing Committees, List and 
Members of, iii-v 
Statement metde to the Coimcil by 
Chairman of Finance Com¬ 
mittee on accounts, viii 
Statistics, Agricultural, 145-148 
Steam Plough, 171 
Stewart (C. P.), The Utilisation of 
Whey : A Soluble Lact-Albu¬ 
min from Whey, 77-78 
Stock, Farm, Law Cases connected 
with, 137 


WHB 

Store Cattle, importation of, 217, 
xxvi 

Subsoiling Conversion Set, 169, 170 
Suction Gas Plant, portable, 171 
Suffolk Experiments on manuring, 
112 

Suggestion for Restoring the Corn- 
producing Properties of the 
Second-rate Land on the 
Lincolnshire Wolds, A, 149 
Summer Time Act, 1922, 132 
Swath-Tumer and Side-delivery 
Rake, Combined, 166 
Swedes, Produce, Acreage and Yield 
per Acre of, in United King¬ 
dom, in 1921 and 1922, 147 
Swine Fever, 233 

•yEESWATKR Sheep, 97 

Thorold, Sir John Henry, Bart ., 
1-3 

— Death of, 207 

Trust Funds held by the Society, 
xix 

Trustees, Election of, xliii 

— List of, i 

Turner (T. B.), The Cambridge Show, 
1922, 166-164 

Turnips, Produce, Acreage and 
Yield per Acre of, in United 
Kingdom in 1921 and 1922, 147 

MNIVERSITY Honorary Degrees 
^ conferred at Cambridge, 161 
Utilisation of Whey, The, 73-96 

WETERINARY Department, 
^ Work of, during year, 216 
Veterinary Report, Annual, 231 
Vice-Presidents, Election of, xliii 

— List of, i 

Voelcker (Dr. J. A.), Annual Report 
for 1922 of the ConsuUmg 
Chemist, 236^247 


V?7AFER Biscuits, 242 
^ Warburton (Cecil), Anrnud 
Report for 1922 of the Zoologist, 
253-260 


Waste Materials, 246 
Water Elevator, 171 
Wensleydale Sheep, 97-109 
Wheat Breeding Experiments, 35-44 
— Experiments on at Rothamsted, 
5 


■ Produce, Acreage and Yield per 
Acre of, in the United Kingdom, 
in 1921 and 1922, 146 
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WHB 

Whetham (C. Dampier), The Utili¬ 
sation of Whey : Introduction, 
73-77 

Whey, clarification of fresh, 75, 84 

— composition of, 79 

— contents, experiment on, 187 

— dried, 86 

— dried as a raw material for manu¬ 

facture of lactose, 75 

— experiments of utilisation of, 74 

— scheme for national utilisation of, 

92 

— vacuum-dried, 87 


zoo 

Willow Culture Exhibit at Cam¬ 
bridge Show, 196 
Willow wood-midge, 257 

VEAST Cake, 242 
* York, H.R.H. The Duke of, 
visits to Cambridge Show, 159, 
160 


VOOLOGICAL Department, 
^ Work of, during year, 214 
Zoologist, Annual Report of, 253 
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